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PREFACE.. 


in the original Preface to his “Mahomedan Historians of 
India,” Sir Henry Elliot wrote as follows :— 

“The author had hoped to be able to append an account of 
the historians of the independent Mahomedan monarchies, 
such as Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, and others; but the work, 
as it is, has already extended to a length beyond what either 
its name or the interest of the subject warrants, and sufficient 
information is given respecting their annals in many of the 
general histories.” * 

Sir Henry Elliot had, however, collected rare works with 
a view to the undertaking which he was compelled, as above 
described, to abandon; and on the completion of his work by 
the late Professor Dowson, several Oriental scholars expressed 
a desire to see his idea carried into effect. Mr. Edward 
Thomas having, in extension of the interest and supervision 
which he undertook in regard to the original work, éxpressed 
this wish to the Secretary of State for India, the grant-in- 
aid which the Government allowed to assist the publication of 
the former was extended to the present work. 

On these terms the undertaking was accepted by Messrs, 
W. H. Allen & Co., who entrusted its execution to the late 
Professor Dowson, and he determined to commence with the 


* See ‘* Mabomedan Historians,” vol. i. p. xvi. 
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» history of the local dynasty of Gujarét. He was, perhaps, 
influenced in this decision by the existence of the well-known 
and very excellent history of the entire dynasty, known as the 
“ Mirét-i-Sikandari,’”” which he selected as the basis of his 
work, and the translation of which he had completed, and in a 
great measure passcd through the press, when he succumbed 
somewhat suddenly to an insidious and unsuspected disease. 

On his death the present Editor, who had been employed by 
Sir Henry Elliot to assist him in the preparation of the earlier 
work, and who had long been in close communication with 
him on the subject, was asked to undertake the completion of 
Professor Dowson’s task. About the same time His Highness 
the late Sir Salar Jang, G.C.S.1., of Myderabad, forwarded a 
fresh and very important MS. of the “ Mir&t-i-Sikandari ” ; 
and on proceeding to compare this with the text, it was found 
to give considerable additional matter and some important 
improved readings. The Editor’s views, moreover, of certain 
details of the plan on which the work should be carried out 
differed materially from those entertained by Professor Dowson, 
and he therefore considered himself justified in recommending 
the reprinting of the entire work. This, by the joint liberality 
of the Secretary of State for India and of Messrs. Allen 
& Co., has been permitted, and the work is now submitted to 
the public on the Editor’s responsibility. 

The translation of Professor Dowson forms the main basis 
of the volume, though a few passages have been corrected by 
the aid of the Hyderdbiéd MS., and a somewhat large amount 
of new material, chiefly consisting of anecdotes, has been 
introduced in the translation of the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari.” 

Professor Dowson did not attempt a perfectly literal trans- 
lation ; indced, the texts vary so greatly, that it is impossible 
to adhere closely to any one of them. The Professor, how- 
ever, followed generally the less florid recension of the 
“ Mirét-i-Sikandari,” and has, even in that, occasionally some- 
what condensed the language. His version has been corrected 
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only where the fuller texts seem to give the sense more clearly, , 
or where a better reading has been since obtained. 

The annotations are taken from authors who wrote more or 
Jess incidentally of Gujardt affairs. It is hoped, so far as they 
can be recovered, to present in a second volume extracts from 
other works on Gujardét history only, on some of which the 
“ Mirdt-i-Sikandari” was avowedly founded. The names of the 
latter will be found in the notice of that work (pp. 59-66), 
and some of them are known to be still in existence. A few 
extracts from the ‘‘ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi ” are to be found in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Mirat-i-Sikandari”’ itself, and are sufficient 
to give an idea of the author's style. The “ Térikh-i-Mahmid 
Shahi” in its entirety is another valuable contribution which 
was sent by Sir Salir Jang. A copy of the earlier part also 
exists in the library of the British Museum. In that Insti- 
tution also is to be found a large fragment of the “ Térikh-i- 
Muzaffar Shéhi II.,” containing the whole account of his 
campaign against Malweh, undertaken to restore: Mahmud 
Shéh to his throne. The other works on which the “ Mirét- - 
i-Sikandari’’ was founded have not yet been recovered, and 
Firishtah quotes a passage from a “ Tarikh-i-Gujarat” which 
does not seem to occur in any known work. A MS. under 
that title, however, is found in the British Museum, which 
relates the closing scenes of the Gujarét dynasty, beginning 
with Bahddar Shah, and which purports to have been written 
by Abu Ttiréb, who was probably the same as the nobleman of 
that name who, together with ’timéd Khén, surrendered to 
Akbar, and who seems to have been subsequently employed by 
that monarch. Several friends are still diligently searching © 
for the missing works; but the Editor will gratefully receive 
(through Messrs. Allen & Co., the Publishers) notices of any 
other MSS., whether of the Gujarat or of other loeal dynasties, 
which any of his readers may be able to furnish. It is hoped, 
also, in the second volume to add appendices on various 
matters of interest connected with Gujarat, such as the early 
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history of the province as revealed by recent archzological 
research, and the Portuguese version of the events in which 
they bore a part during the later years of the Gujarat: 
* dynasty. 

The mode of transliterating proper names adopted is prac- 
tically that used for the new series of “ International Numis- 
mata Orientalia.” The spelling followed is generally that 
of the text; but in a few instances, where the word is Hinds 
and is much disguised in its Persian form, or is better known 
in its original shape, the latter has been followed. Thus 
“Sémnét” is written instead of “Somnath”; but “ Girnér,” 
not “Girnél,” and “Jékh” in lieu of “ 1ék.?* : ‘ 

Tn conclusion, the Editor's object has been to carry out the 
work as nearly as possible in the form in which Sir Henry 
Elliot himself would have wished to produce it. To effect 
this the Editor has given his best endeavours. This, to what- 
ever extent he may have succeeded, is the only tribute which 
it is in his power to pay to a memory which will long be 
regarded in India with respect and affection, and the only 
return which it is in his power to make for kindnesses the. 
recollection of which will never pass away. es 

Iam indebted to the kindness of Major Watson for several 
of the notes on the ‘ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” and for the correction 
of some of the local names. 

E. C. B. 


* All spelling has been printed as Sir Edward Clive Bayley loft it. 
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Tr is not right that this book should appear without a notice, 
however brief and imperfect, of its estimable and lamented 
Editor. ; : iy 
Edward Clive Bayley was born at. St. Petersburg in October - 
1821. He belonged to a family which has been well known in the 
Indian service now for nearly a century. His father’s brother, 
William Butterworth Bayley, of the Bengal Civil Service, held the _ 
office of Governor-General for several months, during the interval 
between Lord Ambherst’s departure and Lord William Bentinck’s 
arrival, and after his return to England was for many years a 
Member of the Court of Directors, and twice its Chairman, 
Edward Bayley entered Haileybury in 1840, and went to India 
in 1842, arriving at the Sandheads just when the disastrous news 
of the destruction of our force at Kabul had reached Calcutta. 
“He was for some years attached to the North-West Provinces, 
and in 1849 his character stood so high that he was one of the 
men chosen by Lord Dalhousie to form the administrative staff 
of the Punjab; nearly all of them, civil and military, men who 
proved to be of marked ability and character. Bayley’s lot 
fell as Deputy-Commissioner of the Gujarat District. His* 
service there was very short, for hefore the end of the year he. 
was called away to fill the post of Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Department. But, short.as it was, he seems to have left a more 
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distinct mark upon the district than many do after a much 
longer tenure of office. For we are told by a well known mem- 
ber of the Punjab service, who joined the district as Assistant 
some seven years after Bayley’s departure, that the latter’s name 
was still affectionately remembered by the people. 

One help that he afforded to the chief town of his district is 
mentioned in the obituary notice contained in the Annual Report 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and may well be repeated here. 
Gujarat was the seat of a beautiful art in damascene work, t.e., 
the inlay of iron and steel with gold. This, like many other 
Indian local arts, has only become well known in Europe since: 
the Paris Exhibition of 1876, and the diffusion of Sir George 
Birdwood’s handbooks. Before the annexation of the Punjab 
its excellence was known to very few Englishmen in India; 
and its chief exercise was in the embellishment of arms and 
armour, the latter being then still occasionally worn, as @ piece 
of magnificence, by the Sikh chiefs. The disappearance of the 
Lahore Court, and the establishment of the Pax Britannica, 
threatened the existence of this artistic industry; and Bayley 
greatly exerted himself to turn it into new and lasting fields, by 
procuring orders for caskets, paper-knives, table ornaments, and 
what not, from Anglo-Indian and English friends. Thus, an 
art which might have been lost to the town was maintained, and 
still flourishes. 

In the Foreign Secretariat Bayley’s chief was Sir Henry Elliot, 
one of the most brilliant of the many eminent men who have 
held that office. Bayley’s taste for Indian archeology had no 
doubt already.taken root, but it was greatly developed by his 
association and friendship with such a chief. When the manu- 
script materials connected with Indian History, left behind by 
Elliot at his premature death in 1853, were placed at the disposal 
-of the Court of Directors, Bayley was one of the Committee to 
whom the Court submitted the papers, for judgment, as to the 
mode in which they should be dealt with. 

After two years in the Foreign Office, Bayley rejoined the 
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Punjab Administration as Deputy-Commissioner of Kangra, 
where he continued till he took leave to England on account of 
his health, in 1854. During his stay in England he was called 
to the Bar. 

Returning to India in 1857, the year of the Mutiny, his first 
service was as Under-Secretary to Sir John Peter Grant at 
Benares. The revolt had cat off all connection between Agra, 
the seat of the local Government, and that part of the territory 
in which order had been preserved or quickly restored, and Sir 
John (then Mr. Grant) had been sent to Benares to gather up 
the dropped reins of Government. In 1858 Lord Canning himself 
took up his residence at Allehabad, and administered the govern- 
ment. Bayley continued for a time to act as Under Secretary 
with him. 

Passing over various offices which he held during his gradual 
rise in the service, in 1861 he re-entered the Secretariat as acting 
Foreign Secretary, and in the year following became Home 
Seeretary to the Government of India, a post which he held for 
ten years. In 1873 he was nominated to the Council of the 
Governor-General; his tenure ended in 1878, and he then retired 
from the service. He had held the office of President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for the three years preceding his depar- 
ture, and that of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta 
for aterm. He was nominated K.C.S.I. in January 1877. 

Sir Edward Bayley’s papers on Indian archeology have been 
detailed in that Report of the Royal Asiatic Society to which we 
have already been indebted. They are about twenty in num- 
ber. The most important, perhaps, were his papers regarding 
the dates on certain Kabul coins, and on the genealogy of 
Modern Numerals. The former modified very considerably the 
views of most Orientalists on one of the most important difficult 
chronological questions. ‘The origin of the Numerals, a subject _ 
to which he had devoted much study, was left unfortunately 
incomplete when he died, after a very brief illness, April 30th, 
1884. 
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The following remarks are contributed by a distinguished 
Orientalist, who held Sir E. C. Bayley in high regard, Professor 
Buhler, now of Vienna :—“ It would, however, be a mistake to. 
estimate the services of Sir E. C. Bayley to Oriental learning 
by the number of his essays. In India he did invaluable work 
by his very successful efforts to preserve’ the monuments of 
ancient art, by saving numerous important coins—which are 
now deposited in the magnificent collection left by him or in 
the Indian Museums—from destruction, and by giving a warm 
support to the official search for the remnants of Sanskrit 
literature. Both in India and in Europe he made his influence 
widely felt by the readiness with which he gave the benefit of 
his extensive knowledge, and allowed access to his collections, 
to all students of Indian history and antiquities who asked him 
for help. Everybody who has had the privilege of correspond- * 
ing with him on such matters will remember with pleasure and 

. gratitude the warm interest with which he took up all new - 
suggestions and theories, the care and impartiality with which 
he examined and discussed the arguments, pro and con, and the 
soundness of his criticism and advice.” 

Féw men are so sincerely lamented as Edward Bayley was. 
His gentle and kindly manner was a true indication of his refined 
mind end his sweet nature. One never met him, or parted from 
him, without retaining a sense of having come in contact with 
something beneficent and tranquillizing. The testimony of the 
native newspapers to the feeling with which he was regarded in 

. India has been of very unusual strength, and obvious sincerity. 
By the Mahommedan community his sympathy was especially 
valued, and we print at the end of this notice a remarkable 
expression of this sentiment. At the dinner which the Viceroy 
gave in his honour when he was about to leave Calcutta, Lord 
Lytton told an anecdote which he must have gathered from some 
of Bayley’s Haileybury contethporaries. We give it in the noble 
speaker's own words, as reported in the Hnglishman newspaper 
of March 15th, 1875 : “It was unanimously agreed by (Bayley’s) 
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comrades at school, as afterwards by his colleagues in office, 
that nature’s elements were never kindlier mixed, to associate a 
sweeter temper with a gentler, more courteous, and more chival- 
rous character than his, Nor was this feeling confined to his 
fellows. For I have heard a story told of Le Bas, the old Princi- 
pal of Haileybury,. that he used to say that the character of 
Edward Bayley was the only thing which had ever caused in his 
mind a doubt about the doctrine of original sin!” =~ 

On the same occasion Bayley himself concluded his acknow- 
ledgments with words which may fitly end the more personal 
part of this brief notice of our friend: “ Our family motto is 
taken from the writings of the great Roman orator and philo- 
sopher: Quod est, eo decet uti, et guidquid agas agere pro viribus ; 
or, to put the sentiment as it occurs in Scriptural language : 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ - It-- 
is not a vain-glorious motto, but it is, as I know by experience, 
an ambitious one. If those in India who know us best can say 
that in any sense we have acted up to our motto, I can scarcely 
seek for higher praise.” 

In 1877, when the last volume (VIII.) of the “ History of 
India as told by its own Historians ” issued from the Press, 
it was determined to supplement the work by selections from the 
Mahommedan histories of the Kingdoms of the Deccan, an 
addition which had been comprised in Sir Henry Elliot’s original 
comprehensive scheme. The editorship: was again undertaken 
by Professor Dowson, who had with so much labour and zeal 
carried through the completion of the eight volumes, from the 
papers of Sir H. Elliot, and from the complementary matter 
prepared by. himself. Professor Dowson’s lamented death 
~ occurred, and it was necessary to find a new editor. It was 
- with great satisfaction that those interested heard that Sir E. 
Bayley had consented to undertake this duty. Itis always a. 
difficult matter to take up the thread of a work dropped in death ; 
the more interest and knowledge a man brings to such a task, 
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to how it should be done are likely to be. Bayley found the 
work, so far as it had proceeded, done on a plan which greatly 
differed from what he would have himself adopted, and from 
what he (who knew Sir H. Elliot’s plans and views on the 
subject better than anyone surviving) considered to have been 
the design of the original projector. But apart from these 
considerations a very valuable copy of the text of the Mirdt-i- 
Sikandart had been sent by the late Sir Salar Jung, which 
Professor Dowson had not had the advantage of collating ; and 
the examination of this enabled Bayley to make some im- 
portant emendations. The general result was that Sir Edward 
deemed it necessary to recast the whole. 

Finally, it must -be remembered that this volume has eat 
completed and passed through the press since Sir Edward’s 
lamented death ; and allowance must be made for the absence 
of various finishing touches which would doubtless have come 
from his hand. 


H. Y. 


Extract from “ The Mahommedan Observer and Guide,” May 
17th, 1884. 

“By the Mussulman community of India, who now-a-days 
so sadly lack powerful friends and sympathisers amongst their 
rulers, and who for some inscrutable reasons now seem to have 
unfortunately fallen into the disfavour of Government, the 
removal by death of a most kind-hearted and staunch friend, 
like Sir Edward Clive Bayley, must be felt not only as a per- 
sonal loss, but will be viewed as a deep and public calamity. 

. Descended from an illustrious family, having long and intimate 
association with Indian affairs from the earliest period of the 
establishment of British Rule in this country, Sir Edward 
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inherited the traditional sympathies of his family for the impo- 
verished and degraded condition of the Mussulmans of India. 
He had early studied Arabic and Persian literature with our 
late townsman, Moulvie Abdool Jubbar, at that time Meer 
Munshi in the Foreign Office, and thus got an insight into the 
beauties and defects of the Mussulman character, and could 
thoroughly sympathise with the Mussulmah wants and aspi- 
rations. When fresh out to India, he had seen the last flicker- 
ing refulgence of Mussulman power and, glory, and after a few 
years’ course saw it totally vanish into thin air. His natural 
sensibilities were quickened, and he threw all the weight of his 
sympathy on the side of our unfortunate co-religionists, and did 
much to promote their advancement and welfare. Not to speak 
of his generous and warm friendship for, and patronage of, 
many a deserving Mahommedan gentleman, both in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, the Mussulmans owe Sir Edward a ‘debt im- 
mense,’ of endless gratitude for a public measure which was 
principally due to his powerful influence, and which has already 
done so much, and is destined hereafter to do so much more, for 
the promotion of Mahommedan education in these provinces, 
The fact is well known that it was Sir Edward Clive Bayley, 
who, as Home Secretary to Lord Mayo’s Government, influenced 
that noble Earl to sanction the memorable Resolution for 
putting a stop to the misappropriation of the princely Mohsin 
Endowment Fund, and for directing the employment of its 
proceeds to its present legitimate object of advancing purely 
Mussulman education. For this single noble act-—putting aside 
all else—Sir Edward’s memory will be cherished in the grateful 
recollection of our co-religionists. 

“ Fligh-minded, generous-souled, courteous and polite, with 
dignified but amiable presence, Sir Edward was a man of ‘light 
and sweetness,’ to make use of Matthew Arnold’s expression, 
and a veritable type of a thorough and noble English gentleman. 
Those who had the honour of his acquaintance, shall not soon 


forget his ever cheery face and benign appearance. If England 
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desires to conserve her Empire in the Hast, and to found it on 
« the solid basis of the devoted loyalty and affection of the teem- 
ing millions of India, let her only send out to this country high- 
bred. Englishmen, with generous instincts and enlightened 
sympathies for the people, like the late Sir Edward, who can 
attach to themselves the affection, love, and homage of those 
over whom they-afe set to rule, and who thus constitute the 
only trud and solid ‘ scientific frontier’ for guarding England’s 
colossal Empire, not only from aggression from without, but 
also from danger from within. . 
“We offer, on behalf of the Mahommedan community, our 
respeotful condolence to the relatives of the lamented deceased.” 
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MIRAT-I-AHMADI. 


‘Turs work ‘has been described in Dr. Charles Rieu’s Catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. in the British Museumi. His analysis is 
to the following effect :— 

The author, ’Ali Muhamad Khan, states that having been 
appointed Diwan of Gujarat towards the close of the reign. of 
Muhamad Shéh, he began, in a.n. 1161, to compile an exten- 
sive return of the revenue of the sébah. Subsequently, 
however, he decided to expand the historical matter, ‘which ie 
had prepared as an appendix, and to issue it as a separate 
book. He’ commenced in aH, 1170, the fourth year of the 
Emperor ’Alamgir the ‘Second. * 

Contents :—(1) Preface ; (2) Introduction ; (3) Account of 
Gujarat and its revenues; (4) Hindi rdjahs; (5) Muhamadan 
rule from a.H. 696 to the rise of the Gujarat dynasty ; (6) Kings 
of Gujarat (chiefly abridged from the “ Mirat- i-Sikandari ”) ; 
(7) Sketch of the Timuride dynasty from its origin to 4.4. 1178 ; 
(8) Fall of the Gujarat dynasty ;. Akbar’s conquest and reign ; 
(9) History of Gujarat under Jahangir, (10) under Shéh Jahfn, 
(11) under Aurungzib, (12) under Bahfdar Shéh, (18) under 
Jahéndér Shéh, (14). under Farukhsiar, (15) under Mubamad 
Shéh, (16) under Ahmad Shah, (17) under Alamgir IL, an” 
(18) under Shéh Jah&n II. till the end of a.n. 1174. 

The Statistical Appendix contains a descriptiongof (1) A 
mad&béd and its suburbs, (2) saints and sdfds buried the 
(3) inhabitants, (4) Hinda temples, (5) measures, weights, polic, 
stations, &c., (6) districts and parganahs of the sibah of Gujarat, 
(7) mountains and divers curiosities of the province. 


In the present volume will be found a translation of only 
Chapters III., IV., and V., which were selected as giving 
*--we.eantemporary Muhamadan sources, a general ,gecount 
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HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 








CHAPTER I. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Tur country of Gujarat is known to the experienced and wise 
as one of the finest provinces of Hindustan, It is reckoned in 

‘the second climate,* and the atmosphere generally approaches 
the temperate, though in some parts, near the sea-side, it 
varies. } The people of the towns, both men and women, 
especially those of Bar-nagar, Amurath, and of the province 
of Sérath}, are witty and graceful, agreeable in appearance, 
and pleasant to talk to.§ 

The soil is generally sandy. It produces grain of all kinds 
in abundance, but ddjré is the main staple of cultivation. The 
horses of Kachh are mainly fed on this, and a large portion of 
the population lives by growing it. In former times there was 
no good rice, but now it is produced in abundance, and of 


{ : < 

* “Climate”; this is a reference to the technical arrangements of Maho- 
medan geography. 

+ “Prowince,” dikah. This word, which appears to be local, and of Semitic 
etymolo” , is perhaps a corruption of halkah, a “ circle” ; it is used elsewhere 
in this wrk in the sense of “ province.’” 

{ Sérach. See note t on following page. 

§ A local proverb is here quoted. ‘ Whatis to be said of those Gujarétis 
of the reay check ; but that great beauty is their heritage of the Lord ?~ 
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good quality. ‘In some places the products of the sharif 
(autumn) and rab?’ (spring) harvests are mixed ; in others they 
are distinguished as the productions of the kharéf and rab’, 
_ or, of irrigation and rain. , : : 
- The cultivation and the houses of the villages they plant 
round with prickly pear, which grows, in course of time, into 
a protecting barrier.* From Pattan to Baréddah, a distance of 
nearly a hundred kés, there are mango, khéirnt,} and other 
trees, some which bear fruit, and others which do not, in 
abundance. In this respect it differs from Sdrath.t Its 
- melons and guavas are of the most excellent quality. Goards, 
water-melons, &c. are sown by the sides of the rivers in the 
cold season and in the hot season, and produce abundantly 
twice a year for two months each time. There are many 
varieties of odoriferous plants, fruits, and herbs ; too many to 
detail. The walls of the houses are built of burnt bricks, and 
the roofs are made of teak and tiles. In Sérath stone is used 
instead of bricks. ; 

The Kachh horses are active and swift. In speed and action, 
figure, strength, and appearance, they match aes of 
Arabia and *Irék, and are in every way equal to them. The 
Gujarati oxen are good draught-cattle ;§ they are of\ a pure 
white colour, and handsome ; indeed, their beauty} is the 
wonder of all beholders.||, Falcons, the rarest, most Waluable, 
are also procurable in that country, and elephants, large as 


* Hisdr, “a fortification.” These fences are often so strong \as to be vir- 
tually impenstrable, and, indeed, are sometimes planted for militaky purposes. 

+ Khirnt, ‘‘ Mimusops kauki.” 

} This is the Mahomedan name for the peninsula now known as\Kathiéwér, 
the “ Kattywar” of old writers. It is undoubtedly a corruption of he ancient 
Hind name, “ Sanrashtra,” whence the Saurastréné of the Greeks and 
Romans. It received the name of Kéthidwér later. This was firsf applied to 
the eastern portion of it, which was overrun and settled by the Kathi tribe, 
who migrated from the north, and the name was afterwards extended to the 
whole peninsula by the Marathas, who first entered it upon its eas| Tn border. 
Tt was still known, however, as Saurashtra when visited by Hw 1 Thsang, 
in the carly part of the seventh century .p., and is still known tc Brahmans 
by that appellation, Cf. Burgess’s ‘‘ Térikh-i-Sorath,” Introductio.a, pp. 1, 2. 

§ Some MSS. add— and good milkers.”” : 

|| This passage is imperfect in the text. 
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mountains, were formerly hunted in the districts of Réjpiplah 
and Déhad, but since the mountain valleys have been closed 
against them they have disappeared. : 

As regards weapons, the swords of Siréhi are everywhere 
renowned. No such arrow-reeds are to be found in any 
country, so they are sent as rarities in the rough state, or as 
arrows, to Hindustén, and even to I'rén and other distant 
countries. Rings, like those of Yemen, rosaries, cups, knife 
and dagger handles, and other things, are made of agate of 
various colours. Hand-combs, and other articles of ivory,* 
are made at Kambhaiat, and are carried to various, countries 
and ports, to the profit of the merchants. Cloths, as good as 
those of Hind, I'rén, Arabia, Abyssinia, Turkey, and Europe, 
both in texture and dye, are manufactured here. ’ 

Salt is another production of the country, In all places 
on the sea-shore, beds are made, with raised sides, called in 
the Hindi kféri, In the winter time these are filled with 

ater from channels dug near them, and they are left till the 
ay is depdsited.t The salt produced at Kambhdaiat, and other 
placds, is like coarse sand, and in consequence of the proximity 
of the kiver, has a kind of bitter taste, which verifies the saying 
«There ig salt and bitter,” { and this is productive of the itch.§ 
The Indian salt called “ black salt,” in Hindi named sanchal, 
is produced at that: port (i.e, Kambhdiat), by boiling the grass 
called mérand. It is as hard as a millstone, and is exported to 
all parts by sea and land. * Salt is also produced at the village 
of Jhinjuwérah, in the parganah of Bairamgéén, which is 
distant from the sea. Here salt water is drawn from wells, 


* See Extract from the “Travels of Cesar Fredericke,” in Appendix; also 
“Jour. Bom. Branch B.A.S.,” vol. iii. p. 318. 

+ This mole of manufacture is practised still on those parts of the coast 
which are loy and covered only at high tides, and where the water evaporates 
and leaves tie salt deposited before another high tide arrives. Another mode 
ig practise/n the Rann of Kachh, for which see the “Bombay Gazetteer,” 
vol, iv. pp- 116-124. , 

{ Kurancxy. 52. 

§ The wyrd translated “itch ” is somewhat doubtful, but this is the most 
probable neaning of the phrase. 

1 * 
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and the salt is obtained by a similar process. It is like lumps of 
refined sugar, and is very white, pleasant, and wholesome. It is 
carried to Mélwah and other countries, and the customs levied 
on it add largely to the revenues of the parganah. 

Another manufacture is that of paper. The paper of Dau- 
latébéd and Kashmir is good to write upon, and of excellent 
quality, but it does not equal that of Ahmadébéd in whiteness 
and purity of material, There are several sorts of this made. 
When the place of manufacture is in a sandy part of the 
country, during the process of manufacture particles of sand 
get into the pulp; these come out while the paper is being 
burnished, and damage it by making (almost) imperceptible 
holes in it. In consequence of its whiteness, much is sent, as 
paper ornamented with gold,* to different parts of India, 
to Arabia, Turkey, and elsewhere. S 

Teakwood alone is used for the roofs and pillars of buildings 
and in the construction of ships. The shishamt wood, which 
is very like ebony, is employed for making bullock-carriages 
and other things. The quarries of pathdli stone,j which -is 
found in the hilly country of I’dar, are not met with elsew}ere. 
On account of its whiteness it is used for the walls and réofs of 
buildings, great garden palaces, mausoleums, &c. ‘Whe lime 
which is burnt from it, when it is plastered and polished, is 
like a looking-glass, and reflects images. When the royal 
edifices in the citadel of Shih-Jahénébéd were built, in the 
reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, lime was eairied from 
Gujarét on purpose. It has also been used in the construction 
of the tombs of Mahomedan saints, Hindi temples, and other 


* Paper so oruamented is largely used for writing complimeniary letters, 
&c., by persons of rank and wealth in Mahomedan countries. 

+ The shisham and sisi are two well-known varieties, the former of which 
is the Bombay “blackwood.” They are produced by two separate varieties 
of the Dalbergia, D. latifolia, and D. sfst. In Bastern India, the latter 
js found, and is known both as shisham and sisi. 

t This is a very hard limestone, or rather calcareous sandstene; it is 
elsewhere called sang khirdé, or “hard stone.” The best is obtained from 
T’dar, but is also found at Gdpnath, Jundgarh, and Prrbandar. Mr. Burgess 
has kindly supplied this information, 
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famous buildings, which are too many to be mentioned here, 
though some of these will be noticed in the Appendix (i.e. of 
the Mirét-i-Ahmad{). 

There are river channels, tanks, and reservoirs,* without 
number, but in most places the water of the wells is brackish. 
If all the excellences of this province were to be described, 
a distinct volume would be required. Its praises and its 
superiority over other countries have been frequently repeated 
by the tongues of travellers and wanderers over the earth. 

Order is maintained in the province, at the present time, if 
there be no special matter in hand, by five thousand horse, who 
go out with the Ndzim at harvest-time, in addition to the local 

‘forces of the faujddrs and other officials. 


Extent and Revenue of the Stibah. 


In the Yeign of Sultan Muzaffar, the last of the Kings of 
Gujarét, and under the administration of the wazir T'timad 
Khén, in the year 979 a.u., corresponding with 1627 of Rajah 
Bikraméjit (a.v. 1571), there were two lakhs and three thou- 
sand (2,03,000) horse maintained, and the revenues amounted 
to five arbs,t eighty-four krérs, and fifty lakhs (5,84,50,00,000) t 


* The word is bidh, which is really a large sunken reservoir or well, the 
water-level \in which is reached by stairs. Many of these reservoirs are 
elaborately yrnamented. 

+ 100 thousand = 1 lakh 1,00,000, 

100 lakh 1 krér 1,00,00,000. 
100 krér} = Lard 1,00,00,00,000. 

t The kingdom of Gujardt, at the time of its conquest by Akbar, contained 
twenty-five garkdrs, but some of the sdrkdrs were then reatored to the pro- 
vinces a which they had been conquered, and other arrangements were 





made, redud¢ing the number of sarkdrs to nine. Therefore, no comparison can 
be institutdd between the revenues of the independent kingdom and the 
imperial provines. The revenues of the kingdom are stated above. The land 
revenue, ur'der imperial rale, was (in rupees)— 


| Akbar. . + :1,09,24,122 
{ Jahingir. =. - s+ 1,25,00,000 
ShéhJahdn . . . eS s«1,82,50,000 

\ Aurangzeb—1654 . . is a 2,17,32,201 
: 1697. . «ss 2,88,05,000 
{ 1707... «0,3, 96,228 


Muhammad Shah... 1,21,83,600 . 
Thomas,} ‘Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire”; Bird, “ History of 
Gujarat,” (P- 108. See infra, p. 20. 
j 
j 
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of Gujarati tankchahs, at one hundred tankehahs to the rupee. 
At the present time the rupee is fixed at forty dims. Accord- 
ing to the reckoning of the present time, the total amount was 
five krérs and forty-seven lakhs of rupees (5,47,00,000).* 
Twenty-five lakhs of hiins and one krér of (double)+ Lbrdhimis, 
which may be estimated as about five krdrs, sixty-two lakhs, and 
fifty thousand rupees (5,62,50,000) , were received from the Kings 
of the Dakhin and from the ports of the Europeans and Arabs, 
as shown in the details hereafter given, This, at least, was 
the sum which used to be received. 

When, in the year 955 a.n.,} Sultin Bahddar captured the 
fort of Chitér, but afterwards fled before the Emperor Nasfr-ud- 
din Humaivn, he went by ship to the port of Did, which is in 
the sea, took refuge in its very strong fort, and there he val 
treacherously killed by the Europeans ; and the port fol) ist 
the possession of the Europeans, who hold it to this cay.§ The 
Government of Gujarat, since that sovereign’s time, Was weak 
and never recovered full authority, so the above-mentioned 
tribute was no longer paid. 

When the power of the sovereigns of Gujarét was on the 
increase, many sarkdrs and ports and neighbouring. districts 
were subdued, and incorporated with the kingdom of Gujarat. 
In all, there were twenty-five sarkdrs :— 


1, Jédhpur. 7, Rém-nagar. 

2, Jalor. 8. Dingarpdr. 

3. Nagor. 9. Bansbalah for Bénswarah]. 
4, Bassai [Bassein]. 10. Sirdhi. : 

5. Mambai [Bombay]. 11. Kachh. 

6. Daman. 12, Stnth. 


* This may be an error, but it seems to intimate that the Gujardti rupee 
fell slightly below the standard of the Moghul rupee of Mahomed Shab’s 
reign. See also p. 11. t : 

+ The word occurs in the Hyderébid MS., and seems to be ths Hindi dé 
ditt, i.e. “ double.” ore 

+ This is an error. According to the “ Mirit-i-Sikandari,” the Rind capi- 
tulated in Sha’ban 939 (March 1533). See infra. 

§ This version of the story is curiously loose and inaccurate, and the date 
wholly wrong. 
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13. Dandé-Rajptri. 20. Pattan. 

14, Ahmadabad. 21. Sérath. 

15. Barédah. 22. Nawd-nagar. 
16. Bhardj [Broach]. 23. Gédhrah. 

17. Nadét [Néudéd]. 24. Malhir. 

18. Strat. 25. Nandarbér. 


19. Chémpénir. 
The personal establishment of Sultén Muzaffar and others 
was thirty thousand horse and thirty-two mahdls, the income 
of which amounted to ninety /akhs of rupees, equivalent to 
ninety krérs of Gujarati tankchahs, which were set apart for 
this expenditure, viz. :— 


Horse, Tankchahs, 
Sultin Muzaffar : . 10,000 83,00,00,000 
Vtimad Khan wazir . . 9,000 80,00,00,000 


Ulugh Khan the Abyssinian 4,000 11,00,00,000 
Shijhér Khan . * . 2,500 6,00,00,000 


Malik-us-Shark F 2,500 4,00,00,000 
Wajih-ul-Mulk, Mumtéz-ul- 
Mulk and others. . 2,000 6,00,00,000 





30,000 90,00,00,000 








The details of the thirty-two mahdls and the ninety lakhs 
are as follows :— 

In the city of Ahmadébiéd the sdir and other taxes 
amounted to fifteen krérs and fifty lakhs of Gujar&ti tankchahs 
(15,50,00,000), equivalent to fifteen /akhs and fifty thousand 
rupees (15,50,000). Of this— 


Tankchabs, Rupees, 
Cultivated lands in the environs 
of the city yielded. . . 50,00,000 50,000 
Sdir-i-Méndavi (market tolls). 10,00,00,000 (10,00,000) 
Profits of the Mint . . . 3,00,00,000  (3,00,000) 





13,50,00,000 (13,50,000) 
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A total of thirteen krérs and fifty lakhs of tankchahs. 


Rupees. 
From the Kotwdi’s office*® . : ‘ ‘ : . 15,000 
Dharitchah+ 5 . ‘ ; - é ; . 60,000 
Nakkhdst . . : 85,000 


Dartbah-i-likh, on davtbike or séails ie sls of 
gum-lac . é é ‘ + 5,000 





o térkash,§ on stalls for sale of wire. - 10,000 

3 aftin, on stalls for sale of opium. . 5,000 

ey abrésham, on stalls for sale of silk . . 18,000 
Kirdiah-i-bér-kashi,|| “ porterage dues”’ . - . 5,000 
Dartbah-i-marsalt,{ letter-writers’ (?) stalls : - 1,500 
Riydsat-i-muhtasib, fines of the muhtasib’s jurisdiction 5,000 
Kirdiah-i-dakékin, rents of shops. : ‘ . 15,000 
Collections at the gates of twelve pirahs or suburbs** 3,500 
Ditto of the city gatestt . : A ’ « 18,000 
Ditto of the other pirahs . A ¢ . 14,000 
Dues from sweetmeat shops, &c., &c. ‘ ‘ . 5,000 
2,00,000 





* These dues were probably the produce of fines and the sale of unclaimed 
property, &e., &e. 

+ Dharichah means, as stated by Bird, ‘the dues of the Pén market.” 

t Nakkhds, dues of the slave market. 

§ Dartbah térkash means the dues on the makers of gold and silver thread 
(qua. “wire’’), Ahmadébdéd was celebrated for the manufacture of this 
article, and it even now exists, and the makers are still called tdérkash. 

|| Kirdiah-i-bar-kasht, In some towns under native government it used 
to be customary to levy,a small ioll on every purchase made, or on goods 
brought to market, and from the produce to pay a staff of official porters 
who attended the market, loaded and unloaded goods, and in some inatances 
carried them without charge. Weighmen were also often similarly main- 
tained. This amount probably represents the farm or surplus of the dues 
thus collected. 

¥ Dartbah-i-marsali, “ customary dues from the regular messengers.” This 
note is given on the authority of Major J. Watson, Political Agent, Kathidwér, 
by whose kindness notes ¢ ¢ and § have been likewise furnished. 

** “Collections of the twelve pirahs.’’ There were originally sixty pirahs, 
or suburbs, of Ahmaddbdd, but some of these eventually became included 
within the area of the city when the city walls were extended, probably by 
Mahmud Begarha; others were also built subsequently without the city. 
These twelve may possibly have been those included within the city. 

++ “City gates’: probably some kind of osctroi. 
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‘ Amounting in all to two drérs of tankchahs, or two lakhs 
of rupees.* 

The revenues of the parganahs held by Sultén Muzaffar and 
others were :— 


Parganahs, Villages. Rupees. 
Pitlad ; . é é . 276 20,00,000. 
Kambhaiat % $ 6 4,50,000 


(Of this total the cultivation belonging 
to the city and to Dihwén and Mahmidpiir, 
&c., produced 50,000 rupees; and the city 
dues, the usual market tolls (including ferry 
dues and other similar items), and the miér- 
bahri, &c., produced four lakhs of rupees.) 
Méndah the jdgtr of Jhijhér Khén 84 5,00,000 


Mahmiidébéd, &. . . . 75 —— 7,00,000 
Naiéd . . .  .  . 86 — 4,00,000 
40,50,000+ 





The ports make twenty-three mahdis, but of these the mahdl 
of the port of Kambhéiat has already been given; deducting 
that, the mahdis are twenty-two in number, and their revenues 
amount to thirty-four dakhs of rupees (34,00,000). Five ports 
appertaining to Gujarat, Bhardj, Stirat, Ghogah, Khandhar 
[Gandhar], and. Ranér, produce a total of twenty-five lakhs 
(20,00,000) of rupees. In the sarkdér of Sérath there were 
the port of U’nah, consisting of two mahdis, the ports of Did, 
Pur-bandar (two mahdls), Mahwah, Pattan Dfi, Mangalir 
[Mangrol] (two mahdis), Taléjah (four mahdls), Nagésar, 

* These two lakhs, together with thirteen and a half lakhs, summed up on 
page 7, complete the total of the revenue of fifteen and a half lakhs, which 
(on page 7 also) is stated to have been derived from the city of Ahmadabad 
and its environs. The subsequent paragraphs give the revenues of the par- 
ganuks (40,50,000 rs.) and the revenues of the ports (34,00,000 rs.), which 
together make up, with the city revenues, the total ninety lakhs, from thirty- 
two mahdls, described as set apart for the Sultén himself and for his principal 
nobles. 


+ The MSS. are very far from being in accord as to these details ; the ren- 
dering given, therefore, is necessarily somewhat conjectural. 
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Korinér, Dingar, Sukhépdr and Chikli, altogether seventeen, 
producing fourteen lakhs of rupees (14,00,000). 
Jégirs of the Amirs. 


Tkhtiér-ul-Mulk served the State with ten thousand ma- 
ddémi* horse, and held :— 


Parganahs. ‘ Villages. Rupeos. 
Ahmadnagar . . . 7 . 4d 4,00,000 
Purdntéj 5 ; ‘ : . 84+  5,00,000 
Chahélah-Baérah_ . . 4 . 2,00,000 
Harstr . @ . id ; . 84 8,00,000 
Morasah : 3 i . . 162 8,00,000 


Maéhkréj (245 villages, but 100 
villages held in in’dém (50 by the 
Rajah of I’dar, and 50 by the Rajah 
of Dungarpur) being deducted, 


there are left) . ‘ . . 145 2,00,000 
Pipléd . : * e ‘ - 36 3,00,000 
Khatnél Ma’mtrébid . é . 44 4,00,000 


Birpir . . . E 4 . 165 4,00,000 
Bhi) . .  . .  . ~~. 188 —10,00,000 


921  45,00,000 


A total of eleven mahdis, producing thirty krérs of Gujarati 
tankchahs as tankhwdéh [assignments]. The dbdddn jdgirddrs 
being added, brings it up to sixty krdrs of tankchahs, or sixty 
lakhs of rupees.t 


* The word maddmi implies that the men were always present “with the 
colours,” not merely levies liable to be called out when occasion required, i.e, 
men continuously employed. 

+ Three MSS. agreo in giving “eighty,” but Bird’s translation has eighty- 
four, and that number is required to make up the total. 

{ All tho MSS. agree in this unintelligible statement. Bird gets out of the 
difficulty by substituting the totals as above shown, “ forty-five krérs of Gu- 
jardt tankchahs, or forty-five lakhs of rupees.” The “ dbdddn” jigtrddrs were, 
possibly, men to whom waste lands had been assigned rent-free in order to 
bring them into cultivation. Major Watson believes the error probably lies 
in the revenue givon as that of the Mahkréj parganah, which is very small as 
stated for the number of villages; perhaps the difference of fifteen lakhs may 
pe distributed between this source of error and the dbdddn jdgirddrs. 
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The jégir of Said Mirén and Said Hamid, sons of Safd 
Mubérak, who maintained four thousand horse, was the par- 
ganah of Dhélkah, containing six hundred and fifteen villages, 
and producing sixteen krérs of tankchahs, or sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgirs of Shir Khén Fulédi, who served with seven 
thousand horse, of Hasan Jamal Khan with five thousand, of 
Dhokar Khén Sarwéni with five thousand, and the assignment 
to the Shéh-z4dah* with five thousand horse, and to the 
Réjptits with three thousand, consisted of :-— 


Villages. Tankchahs. 
The revenues of the city of Pattan, 
and of the cultivation of the environs, 
and the market dues, the tolls, and 


the kotwdlf dues. 5 i oo 1,60,000 
Parganah Havélt Pattant . : . 419  23,50,000 
o Barnagar, with 13 hamlets . —  85,00,000 
Bisalnagar, ltown .. = 45,000 
s Bijipir ‘ ri - 98 6,70,000 
»  Khiréli . 2 .  . 110 — 5,80,000 
‘sf Pélanpir . 7 . . 180 5,25,000 

os Disah . P F : . 28 2,85 ,000 
3 Jhilawéir . . . - 400 = 26,00,000 
» Kari. . .  .  . 299  28,00,000 
1,85,15,000 





In all ten mahdls. 


As the current value of the ¢ankchah of Pattan, &c. was 
less than that of Gujarat, while in Jhéléw4r and Kari the value 
was the same as in Ahmadadbdd, the nett total was oue arb, 


* Shdh-zddah: probably one of the refugee Shaéh-zédahs who had fied from __—~— 
the Dehli court. a 

+ Havélé Pattan. The word havéli, when used with the name of a large 
city, denotes the revenue sub-division, or parganah (usually a small one), in 
which the city is immediately situated. 
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sixteen krérs of tankehahs, or one krér and sixteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

The jdgir of Rustam Khén and Changéz Khan, sons of 
*Iméd-ul-Mulk, who served with*twenty-five thousand horse, 
and to whom five ¢hdnahs were entrusted, each thdénah having 

~ five thousand men, consisted of sixty-nine mahdils, yielding a 
total revenue of two* krérs and twenty-five thousand Changézi 
Mahmid{s, which was equivalent to one arb, sixty-two krérs, 
and fifty thousand tankchahs of Ahmadabad, or one hrdr, sixty- 
two lakhs, and five hundred rupees (1,62,00,500). The details 


of the jdgtr are as follows, viz. :— 
Mahdls. Villages. Changézis. 
The sarkdr of the port of Strat, 


, but excepting the port itself, 
the mandavi, and the receipts 
from the cultivated lands in the 
environs of the town. . 81 996  50,00,000 


Sarkér Barédah, with the mandavi 
and the receipts from the culti- 
vation in the environs of the 


town 7 . ‘ 1 ad 5,00,000 
Havéli parganah of Barodeh 1 208  38,00,000 
Parganah Dabhéi i ‘ 1 44 8,00,000 

s Santr 7 1 46 5,00,000 
4 Bahaédurptr . 1 27 2,00,000 
»  Sonkherah . 1 82 — 2,00,000 

& 407  60,00,000 


Altogether six mahdis and four Huhiiead and eight + villages, 
with a revenue of sixty dakhs of Changézis. 





* This is the reading of the MSS. without variation; but it is clear from 
the details of the revenue which follow, that it should be two krérs and 
twenty-five lakhs ; on the other hand, the equivalent in rnpees gives different 
results from the statement of Nasir-ul-Mulk’s jdgtr, on p. 14, where a 
Changést is given as equivalent to half a rupee, and that of Kamil- ul. Mulk, on 
the same page, which would make the Changést=% of a rupee. See note, 
also, p. 16. 

t Sor rkdév Barddah being reckoned us one “ village ” apparently. 
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The sarkdr of Nadét, with twelve mahdis and a revenue of 
twenty-five lakhs of Changézis. 


The sarkdr of Bhartj (Broach) :— 
Villages. Changézis. 
Parganah Havéli Bhartj, including 


the town but not the port. - 161 80,00,000 
Parganah Hausét 5 z . 36 4,00,000 
2 Ys, Dhej-baérah . 2 A 1,50,000 
5 Goralbirah . ‘ . 12 2,00,000 

. O'rbar (O'lpar) . . 106 12,00,000 

% Chér-mandavi : a- 50,000 

é Kulah . F ‘ . 36 4,00,000 
Jambisar . . . 56 8,00,000 

i O'klésar 7 "i . 55 6,00,000 

ss Atlésar 5 . . 86 2,00,000 

as Tarkésar 12 1,00,000 


»  A'méd and Makbilahid 36 4,00,000 
559 —-75,00,000 





Altogether, twelve mahdis, four hundred and eighty-nine * 
(sic) villages, producing seventy-five lakhs of Changézis. 
Sarkér Cham panir :— 





Villages. 

Parganah Havélt Chémpénir . 87 
3 Sanouli ‘ : . 54 

3 Dohad | ea . 100 

os Hildl. P , . 84 

5 ‘Timutrah-baésnah . » 106 

3 Ralod. : é » 2 

a Shaélod . “ . 17 
423 


Altogether, eight mahdis, four hundred and twenty-fivet (sic) 
villages, with a total revenue of fifteen lakhs of Changézis.t 


* The Mss. differ somewhat as to the details of the villages, and the 
passage is so far palpably corrupt in all. 

+ The same remark applies as in the preceding note. 

t This completes the detail of the jégér of Rustam Khan and Changéz 
Khén, which amounts to sixty-nine mahdls and two krérs and twenty-five lakhs 
of Changézt Mahmidis, 
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The jdgir of Nasir-ul-Mulk, who served with twelve thousand 


horse : — 
Parganah Nandurbér_. .  25,00,000 


»  Sulténpér . .  15,00,000 
RS Hissébah Jaménré . 10,00,000 


50,00,000 

A total of three mahdils, producing fifty lakhs of Changézis, 
equivalent to twenty-five krérs of tankchahs or twenty-five 
lakhs of rupees. 

Bharji, zaminddr of Baglénah, held the forts of Miulér and 
Sélér, and maintained a service of three thousand horse. 

The jdgir of Kémil-ul-Mulk consisted of the sarkdr of 
Gédhrah, containing twelve mahdls, but from these were de- 
ducted two mahdls, granted free, in consideration of service, to 
Chharis zaminddr of Svinth, and Chatrél K6li of that place. 
Deducting these there remained ten mahdls, with a revenue of 
fifty lakhs of Changézts, which is twenty lakhs of rupees. The 
details are :— 





Villages. Changézis, 


Parganah Havéli Gédhrah_ . . . 171 ~~ 20,00,000 
9» Sahra . , ‘ ‘ . 24 5,00,000 
» Mirél. .  .  .  . 42 — 4,00,000 
6 Samdah, otherwise Nésirébid 42 8,00,000 
” Dédah . : 2 “ . 386 2,00,000 
is Ambabid. 7 . . 42 2,00,000 
es Shéléd . " : . . 84 8,00,000 
5 Mirdédah =, . . + 24  10,00,000 
»  Lohbfmah . .  . . 2% — 2,00,000 


a Dhéméd ‘ ‘ ° - 12 2,00,000 
501 —63,00,000 * 


* There is a palpable error here also, as the detail of the revenues gives 
sixty-three (akhs against the total of fifty mentioned just before. There is 
probably an error in the amount set down for Parganah Mirdddah, which is 
shown as having only twenty-four villages, for which a revenue of ten lakhs 
would be excessive; possibly dak, “ten,” has been written by mistake for 
do, “two.” This would reduce the error to five lakhs, which possibly occurs 
in the revenue assigned to Samdah, Sahré, and Jhéléd, which all seem high, 
or it may be distributed among them. 





= 
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Ghaznavi Khén, son of Malik Khan-ji Jaléri, served with 
seven thousand horse, and held jégirs amounting to ten krérs 
of tankchahs, or ten lakhs of rupees, of which the following is 
the detail. 

From Jalér :— 

Rupees, 


The Mint, the produce of the market tolls and 

the receipts of the parganah of eleven mahdls 

and six hundred and sixty villages =. + 8,00,070 
From the ta’alukah of Jédhpir Talpad in the 

khdlsah sarkdr of the Sultan, a fourth share 

belonged to the zaminddérs, who served with 

their contingent of three thousand horse 

under Ghaznavi Khén : i . . 2,00,075 
From the ¢a’alukah of the city of Nagor, 

which, after lying several years waste, was 

re-peopled and had its ruined fort rebuilt, 

through the representations of Malik Khaén- 

ji Afghan. A half of the Jands and villages 

and parganahs were settled as the watan * 

of the Réjptits, who furnished two thousand 

horse to serve under Ghaznavi Khan . . 2,55,000 
From fa'alukah Mirthah in Sarkdér Nagor. 

Half the parganah belongs to the zamin- 

dérs, From all the villages the zamindérs 

receive a fourth share, and maintain a force 

of three thousand horse to serve under 

Ghaznavi Khan, and they had to supply 

three thousand additional horse whenever 

the Governor of Ahmad4béd went out on an 

important enterprise + a th F . 2,00,000 


9,55,1454 


* Watan, the land revenue of their own property, remitted aa official remu- 
neration. 

+ The original expression is somewhat doubtful; it may be ‘ whenever the 
raler of Ahmadébad came into the paryanah on any business.” 

{ Here, again, isa discrepancy between the total given and the details; 
put all the MSS. agree, and the error is probably that of the writer or some 
very early copyist. 
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Rajah Jai Singh, zaminddr of R4jpiplah, served the King of 
Ahmad&béd with three hundred horse and one thousand foot, 
and his tribute was remitted. 

The jdgirs of Fateh Khan, Rustam Khén, and other Biluchis, 
who served with fourteen thousand regularly enrolled horse, 
consisted of :— 


Mahmiidis. 

Parganah Raédhanpir, with the market tolls 15,00,000 
s Samf 4 . é 5 . 5,00,000 

8 Minjpir . . . : . 8,00,000 

3 Kékréj. f A 7 . 7,00,000 

5 Jarwarah . 7 : . 8,00,000 

i Mérwirah ‘ . < . 4,00,000 

ss Sénthalptr ‘ : 3,00,000 


Thé4rad, with the market tolls, &c, 15,00,000 
- Morbi. ‘ : ; . 10,00,000 


75,00,000 


Altogether, nine mahdls, with a sum total of seventy-five 
lakhs of Mahmidts,* or thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The Rajput zaminddrs, mentioned below, enjoyed the profits 
of their hereditary estates (watan) on condition of service, and 


the revenues were remitted. 
Horse. 


Punja Réthér, zaminddr of I’dar . , . 2,000 
Rand Sahas Mal, zaminddr of Dingarpir . 1,000 
The Baghélahst and Jhélahs, who held all the 

gras of Shalawar : ‘ > : . 1,000 


* “The traveller Mandelslo (in 1683) says that the Mahmidis are made at 
Surat, of a very base alloy, are worth about twelve pence sterling, and go 
only at Surat, Baroda, Boitschia (Broach), Cambaiya, and those parts. There 
were twenty-six peyse in his time to a Mahmddi, and fifty-four to @ rapee.”” 
“ Ropaias chagam (i.e. Changézis) were of very good silver, and worth half- 
a-crown French money."—Bird. Mr. E, Thomas, “Numismatic Chronicle,” 
vol. iii., 8rd series, quotes Sir Thomas Herbert as saying (about 1676 A.D.), 
<p, Mahmudi is twelve pence, a rupee two shillings and threo pence.” It is 
clear, however, from the other quotation in this paper, that the relative value 
of silver coin and small change varied not only from time to time, but also 
according to locality. 

+ “Bachélahs” or “ Waghélahs.”” e 
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Horse, 


Jém Saté and others, who held four hundred 
villages in grds in the country of Sérath . 4,000 
Bihéré Khéngér, zamindér of Bhuj, who held 
one thousand four hundred and nine villages 5,000 





13,000 


The jdégirs of Amin Khan, Fateh Khan, and Tatér Khén 
Ghorf ‘tonsisted of nine thousand villages belonging to Juinah- 
garh (constituting) eighty-seven mahdls. Seventeen of these 
mahdils consisting of ports, which are accounted for separately, 
being@deducted, there remain seventy mahdls. Of these, par- 


_ ganaks form sixty mahdls, and kasbahs (towns) form ten, and 


the total produce is one krér of rupees (1,00,00,000). 

Other sources supplied payments up to the reign of Sultén 
Bahddar, to the amount of one drér of Ibréhimis and twenty- © 
five lakhs of hiins. 

The bandars (ports and emporiums) constituted, in all, 


_ eighty-four mahdls, ‘Twenty-three of these have been ac- 


counted for separately as belonging to Gujar&t and the sarkdr 
of Sorath, There remain sixty-one mahdis, and these produced 
one.Lrér of lbréhimis, according to the following detail :—- 


Tbréhi{mis, 
The ports of Dit and other towns in Sérath, 
belonging to Malik A’iéz and Malik Téghén: Dit, 
Mahdim* (in Hyd. MS. “ Mahtr”), Badépir, and 
Réj-pattan, four mahdis  . ; . 2,00,000 
The port of Daman, dependent on ‘Strat with 
seven hundred villages . 7 * é . 43,00,000 


Total . 45,00,000 
The ports of the aed aaa twenty-three 
mahdis =. . é * , ee 20,00,000 


* “ Mahim,” in some MSS. “ Bhim.” 

+ The term is “ Faringi”’ ; as Dutch and English are separately mentioned, 
this term may, perhaps, be intended only to denote Portuguese, or Portu- 
guese and French together, which last two, being of the same faith, might 
easily be confounded one with another, 

2 


* 
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Their names were Chéwal [Chaul], Débhol Tbréhimis 
[Dabul], Baléwal [Virdéwal],* Basé [Bassein], 
Dandé (?Reva dand4] Mal-weli, Agasi,+ Sar&b, 
Kalién,t Bhimri [Bhewndi], Dandé - Rajpuri, 
Lobé,§ Mambé [Bombay], Khari-kot,|| Kéhilan 
[? Quilon], Koklia,{ D&s, Madrat Kélbani for 
Kalpi**], Malibér, Mal-diti [Maldives], Dhora, 
Shasht-bandar,t+ Néwé-nagar. 

The ports of the Arabs, twenty-seven mahdls,tt 
give ¥ . 5 4 é . ‘ 7 25,00,000 

Their names were Maskat [ Muscat],§§ Makréna 
(Makrin], Basrah [Bussorah], Biishahr [Bu- 
shire], Léhari [in Sind], Hurmaz [Ormuz], Sédah 
(? Queddah}, Negu [Pegu], Dehnésri [Tenas- 
scrim], Malkat, Makinah [? Malinda, Manilla], 
Maltah, Sawal [? Tavoy], Hodrilé [? Hodaida in 
Red Sea], Punamé [? Manama in Persian Gulf}, 
Badar-ji Khan, Bidar [? Pedir in Sumatra], Par- 
bhéi bandar [or Birbahai bandar], Beddsanah, 
Bandar-i-Chin [ports of China], Mal&khah, [Ma- 
lacca], Bedrasé [? Madras, or, perhaps, Bhadresar 
in Gulf of Kachhj, Kalsén, Damér, Rakal [? Ra- 
khang = Arracan], Jawah [Java]. 


* The port of Somnat. 

+ The town and the river of “ Agacaim " (Ag4sai or Agdsin) are frequently 
mentioned by the Portuguese writers. The town was on the creek north of 
Bassein. Couto says it was north of Bassein, and Faria y Sousa that it waa 
fourteen leagues from Chaul.—See Appendix, “ Faria y Sousa,’ Tom. 1., Pt. 1V., 
Chap. IV. 

{¢ On the river which joins the sea at Bassein. The Kalli¢né of the Greeks. 

§ ‘The MSS, used agree in this reading, but Bird has “ Goba” (Goa), which 
may perhaps be correct. Major Watson also has this latter reading in his 
MSS. F 

|| Also “Khari-pattan.” It is Gheria, the port of Angria. 

|? perhaps “ Kocha” (or “ Koja,” as in Hyderabad MS.) for Cochin. The 
Hyderabéd MS. has also “‘ Shashsat ” for “ Shasht” bandar. 

** P Kélpani, one of the Laccadives. ae 

++ “Nand-sust,” in ono copy; “Shashsat” in Hyderébéd MS. —~— 

tt Only twenty-six names are given, except in the Hyderébéd MS., which 
gives a Bidir after Bidar, but this may be an error. 

§§ Colonel Yule has kindly suggested some of these identifications; but, 
as said in the note regarding this subject, given on the next page, perfect 
accuracy is not to be expected from this author, who appears merely to have 
copied the names from old revenue accounts, and candidly admits that his list 
may be incorrect, 
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The ports of the English were four mahdls, — Ubréhimis. 
and of the Dutch two mahdis : total six, pro- 
ducing. , * : P ‘ , -  10,00,000 


(Total, one Arér) 1,00,00,000* 





Nizém Shih Bahri, ’A’dil Shah Bijdptri, Héshim of Birdy 
and Ilichpér, Kutb Shah of Golkondah, and Rajah ’Ali Khén 
of Burhénpir, used to pay every year, as tribute ( peshkash), 
twenty-five lakhs of hiins—25,00,000 hins.t+ 

The statements above made may appear to many incredible, 
yet, on a reference to the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” such persons 
will be amazed at the power and greatness of the kings and 
nobles of Gujarat, the numbers of their armies, and the abun- 
dance of their wealth. More, indeed, might be said. The 
magnificence of Malik A‘idz,t slave of Mahmid Bigarha, is 
itself a proof of what has been stated. Other evidences of the 
magnificence of those times are the fine gardens and palaces, _ 
the forts, the masjids, the tanks, and the wells, all still exist- 
ing. Although there are no mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Ahmadabad, yet the city is built of hard stone§ brought 
from places at a great distance. ; . 

The details of the sarkérs and the tributes have been copied 
from the records of Muil Chand, who, like his forefathers, was 
Record Keeper to the (local) Administration (Nizémat). No 


* It is not to be supposed, of course, that all these ports aa enumerated 
paid tribute direct to Bahddar Shih. Many, auch as “ Maltah,” and 
“ Malikhah,” were far beyond his jurisdiction, but import dues paid on goods 
coming thence were set down under this head. Moreover, it is clear that 
the names of the ports have been extracted from the original records, and set, 
down without much regard to accuracy of nomenclature or to geographical 
sequence of position. 

t This makes up the total of the miscellaneous returns annually to one 
irr of Ibréhimis and 25,00,000 kuins, which were received in Bahédar Shéh’a 
time. 

{ Some account of this nobleman will be found further on in the account 
of the reigns of Mahmdd Bigarba and his successor Muzaffar. 

§ This is }jla ei. sany khdrd, the “hard” stone, or Pathdlt stone, already 
described in note } on p. 4. It was employed not only in the construction of 
Ahmadabad, but also of Anhilwérah Pattan. 

Qg* 
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other source of information was obtainable, so there may be 
some errors in the names of the ports, &c. Sultén Sikandar 
Bahlél, King of Dehli, frequently observed that ‘‘the support 
of the throne of Dehli is wheat and jowdr, and the foundation 
of the realm of Gujar&t is coral and pearls, for there are 
eighty-four ports under the throne of Gujarat.” 


On the length and breadth and the four boundaries of the 
Province, its sarkérs, parganahs, ports, villages, and 
cultivation ; its total productions, and revenues of former 
years, as ascertained after the conquest of the Emperor 
Akbar. 


Its length was two hundred and ninety kds; on the east 
side from Ahmadaébéd to Bansbalah, bounded by the province 
of Mélwah, one hundred and twenty és; on the west, from 
Ahmadabad to Dwfrké, otherwise called Jagat, one hundred 
and seventy kés, bounded by the sea. Its breadth was three 
hundred kés. On the north, from Ahmadébéd to Bar-géon, 
bordering on the sarkdér of Jélér in A’jmir, one hundred and 
ten kés; on the, south, one hundred and ninety kés—that is, 
from Ahmadabdd to the port of Stirat one hundred and ten kés, 
and from Stirat to the pass of Khéndpir, near to Khandésh 
and Baglénah, eighty Ads. 

At the time of the Emperor Akbar’s conquest, there were 
twenty-five serkdrs belonging to the kingdom of Gujardt. 
Nine of these sarkdrs had been acquired by the Kings of Gu- 
jar4t as conquests from other provinces, and under the orders 
of the Emperor, these serkdrs were reannexed to their original 
provinces by the Sibaddér Shéhab-ud-din Ahmad Khan* in-the-— 
year 986 Hu. (1578 a.p.). The sarkdrs of IJédhpuir;-F4l6r, and 
N&gér, were united to A’jmir; Mulhér and Nandurbér to 
Kh4ndésh ; the sarkdrs of Basé [Bassein], Mambé [Bombay], 


#* Shéhéb-ud-din Khén. Some notice will be found in the closing chapter 
of this volame of this able and vigorous officer, 
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and Daman in the low land of the Kékan were in the pos- 
session of the hat-wearing Europeans; the sarkér of Dandé- 
Réjpuri in the possession of Malik Ambar. It is recorded 
that Sultan Bahédar of Gujarat gave this sarkér as dowry with 
his daughter, to Malik ’Ambar,* in charge of the gate of 
Daulatébiad. In the reign of Akbar sixteen sarkdérs were 
settled as belonging to the province of Gujarat. Ten of these 
paid their revenues into the Imperial treasury ; (of these,) one, 
the sarkdr of Stirat, belonged to the revenue officials of the 
province ; the remaining nine belonged to the déwdnt (revenue 
administrator) of the Stibah. 


Sarkérs. Mahdls, 
Ahmadabad : : 7 . 83 
Bhardj : sh 38 . 14 
Pattan , ° i : . 17 
Barédah_ r $ 4 . 14 
Nadét : F « - - 12 
Chémpénir . : 7 2 . 13 

~Godhrah_. é ¥ ‘ . il 
Sérath ‘ a ‘ é . 63 
Nawé-nagar, or Islim-nagar . 17 

184 


The last-named was wrongfully overrun by the Jém in the 
reign of the Emperor ’A‘lamgir, and is in his occupation still. 
The sarkérs comprised oue hundred and eighty-four mahdis in 
cities and parganahs, fifteen ports, and ten thousand four hun- 

aéd and sixty-five and a half villages. Two hamlets (pirah) 
besides these were not entered in the records because they were 
held by zaminddrs. The area measured, during a period of six 


* The expression in the original is ok] ety Ss vl, which seems to 
imply some special command in the garrison. “An officer of this name (Malik 
*Ambar) is mentioned as in rebellion against Akbar and Jahéngtr, in the 
“ A‘fn.i-Akbari,” vol. i. pp. 337 and 339, Blochmann’s translation ; but this can 
hardly have been the same person as the Malik Ambar of the text. 


* 
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months, by Réjah Tédar Mal, in the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, and under his orders, amounted to one krér, twenty- 
three lakhs, sixty thousand five hundred and ninety-four 
bighahs, and nine biswahs (1,23,60,594.9). Eighty-three 
lakhs, forty-seven thousand four hundred and ninety-eight 
bighahs, and three biswahs were cultivable; the rest was built 
upon or was jungle. The whole of the sarkdrs of Sérath, 
Gédhrah, and Islim-nagar, and forty-nine mahdls belonging to 
other sarkdr's were not measured, so their area does not appear 
in the revenue records. 

The sarkdérs not under regular revenue assessment, but 
belonging to zaminddrs, and only paying tribute when exacted 
by the ndzim of the province with an army,* were the sarkdrs 
of Dingarptr, Baénsbalah, Kachh or Sulimén-nagar [Islém- 
nagar], Sirdhi, Sunth, and the sarkdér of Rém-nagar, the 
tribute of which belonged to the governort of the port of Sdrat.t 
Although these sarkérs, in preceding reigns, were never under 
the diwdn of the province, the total revenue, exclusive of the 
port of Stirat and of course of remissions, and surplus collec. 
tions, amounted to seventy-nine krérs, ninety-six /akhs, forty- 
five thousand two hundred and thirteen ddéms (79,96,45,213). 
This was the total up to the time of the Emperor Muhamad 
Shéh. 

Of this sum, twenty krérs, eighty-two lakhs, and three 
hundred and forty-two ddms (20,82,00,342) went into the 
private treasury of the Emperor (khdlsah-i-sharifah), and was 
appropriated for his personal use. Two krérs and twenty lakhs 


* This was what was commonly known as mulk-gérf, ‘ taking the country,” 
and was constantly practised by the Kings of Gujardt and their successors, in 
territories which they had subjugated but had not brought under regular 
settlement. The ‘‘ Nazim” was a governor or high officer, whose especial 
duty it was to look after the military and police of a suébah, or government, 
and generally to preserve order. In the later days of the Moghul empire, he 
was usually confined to these duties; the déwdni, i.e. the revenue and civil 
udministration, being given to another officer. 

+ The Hyderabad MS. has “to the revenue official (mutsaddir) of Strat.” 

t With the ten sarkdrs previously enumerated, these six make up the total 
of the sixteen sarkirs which Akbar allotted to the province of Guiarat. 
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of ddms (2,20,00,000) went for the expenses of the government 
of the sébah. Besides his personal jdgtrs and those of his 
subordinates, and in addition to the payments from the 
zaminddrs, twenty-four lakhs were assigned to the ndzim of 
the province. The balance was appropriated to the pay of the 
amirs, mansabddrs* (whether at head-quarters or detached), 
and other officers, and the contingents of the faujdérs of the 
province, 

Nearly one krér and twenty lakhs of ddms, fifty thousand 
bighas of cultivable land, one hundred and three villages, and 
one lakh and forty thousand rupees in cash from the govern- 
ment treasury, besides the gifts made by governors from their 
own jdgirs, were bestowed under royal grants and orders in 
various departments in madad ma’dsh and in’dm grants, and 
in monthly aud daily payments to distinguished sifds and 

_Shékhs. 

There were, one with another, two hundred and fifty-two 
stations of faujddrst and thdnahddrst ; two hundred and three 
forts, great and small, of stone and brick, besides forts which 
various persons have built since. . 

The total receipts'of a year (hdsil-i-sdl-i-akmal) amounted 
to one krdr, twenty-three /akhs, fifty-six thousand rupees. The 
total expended amounted to one krédr of rupees, and in former 

" times to sixty lakhs of rupees, besides the tribute payable to 
the imperial throne and to the ndzims. 


* Mansabddrs were a kind of official ranking according to the mon they 
were expected to supply for war, &c., so that their allowances practically cor- 
responded to their rank; and, therefore, mansad will usually be rendered 
“allowances” in the following pages. (For fuller particulars, see vol. i, 
“ A’in-i-Akbari,”’ Blochmann’s translation.) 

+ Grades of officials with police authority and criminal jurisdiction, The 
laiter name is sometimes algo given to the officer in command of a small 
military post, but it is here used in the former sense no doubt. 
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CHAPTER II. 
EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT.* 


In ancient times the country of Gujarat was in the possession 
of Réjptits and K6lis. All the chiefs were independent,} and 
exercised no power or authority over each other ; but year by 
year the army of Rajah Phir Dé6,t Rajah of Kanauj, who at 
that time was lord paramount of all the Rajahs of Hindustan, 
came into the country, and, after receiving something by way 
of tribite,§ returned. At length this Rajah put to death a 
dependant named Séwant Singh (who was of evil disposition, 
and had raised a sedition), and gave up his house to plunder. 
Sawant Singh’s wife, who was pregnant, terrified at the death 


* It is intended to give a summary of the pre-Mahomedan history of 
Gujarét in the Appendix to Vol. II. ; only a few explanatory notes, therefore, 
are given in connection with the text. 

t+ The story as here told is not inconsistent with what little is known from 
other sources of the history of Gujarat at the period to which the passage relates. 
The dynasty of the Valabhis, which had for several centuries been apparently 
the superior over many or most of the petty local chiefs in Gujarat, owed 
itself, it seems probable, at least a nominal allegiance to the Kananuj kings. 
The Valabhi dynasty, however, was pretty certainly broken up by internal 
dissensions about the middle of the seventh century a.p., and the state of 
affairs described by the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadf,” as existing at the close of. that 
century, is just what might be expected to result under such circumstances, 
that is to say, the coexistence of a congeries of petty independent states, 
nominally tributary to Kananj. 

} Rajah Phir Dé, in some MSS. Bhir Déd. Ib may perhaps stand for 
hy Pdr, and refer to the tribe of the then ruling dynasty of Kananj; if so, 
the passage would read, “the Piér Réjah Réjab Déo of Kanauj.” 


§ The original is , tS glee. 
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of her husband, lost her senses, and, as fated by heaven, wan- 
dered towards Gujarét, and in an uninhabited waste gave birth 
toason. One day a person named Sabal Dé6* discovered her, 
and he, after learning her circumstances, took compassion on 
her. He placed her in charge of one of his attendants, who 
brought her to Rédhanpir, and carefully attended to the 
nurture of the boy. When the lad came to years of discretion 
he frequented abandoned and desperate company, and became 
a highway robber and a vagabond. It so happened that some 
treasure which was being conveyed from Gujarat to Kanauj 
fell into his hands. Thenceforward Fortune favoured him, and 
by degrees he established an independent authority in that part 
of the country. He was joined by a grain-dealer named 
Chémp4,+ who restrained him from his evil courses, and guided 
him to a reputable course of life. In his fiftieth year he had 
established his rule and assumed the title of Ban Raj (‘The 
Forest King”). He laid out the city of Pattan, and made it 
his seat of government, and from that time Pattan was the 
capital of Gujarat, until the founding of the mighty city of 
Ahmadébéd. When he resolved upon constructing the city 
of Pattan he went out on an expedition, avowedly for pleasure 
and for hunting, but really in order to discover and select a 
suitable site. A shepherd named Anhal became aware of his 
real design, and agreed to show the King a suitable spot, on 
condition that his own name, “ Anhal,” should be given to the 
projected city. He stated that he had there seen a hare 
deliver herself from the jaws of a dog by its courage and daring. 
The town was built, and was accordingly called Anhal-warah, 
which by degrees was corrupted into Nahr-wérah, or Nahr- 


* The MSS. all agree in this name, which by Bird, however, ia given ag 
“Rajah Sil.” Tod calls him “Sailag Sir Acharya.” Ban Raj is said to 
have allied himself with a robber chief, called Strapal of Mééleh. Tod’s 
“ Wostern India,” p. 153. Tho Ras Méla calls the father Jay Shakar, the 
adopted father Shilgan Siri, and the Réjab of Kananj Bhim, 

t Some MSS. have another word after that rendered “grain-dealer”; in 
the Hyderdbaéd MS. it reads as “Sanérié.” The “Sanériahs” are a noted 
tribe of plundering vagrants. 
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wilah.’ When it was completed, and a pleasant city, it was 
called Pattan, a Hindi word which signifies a “choice” city, 
and it was also called the “Seat of the Throne.” The year 
802* of BikramAjit, corresponding with 1380 4. (747 a.p.), 
or, as some say, 202 n. (817 a.p.), is the date of the 
foundation.+ 

Be it known that Réjahs of these tribes have held rule in this 
kingdom, the Ch4éwarahs,} the Solankhis, and the Baghélahs. 
Authorities differ as to the number of kings of each family and 
the duration of their rule. The <A’in-i-Akbari of Ab-tl-Fazl 
records that the number of persons of the three families was 
twenty-three, and the period of their authority five hundred 
and seventy-five years and four months, until the time when 
the Musulmans obtained the ascendancy. 


Of the Chéwarah race there were seven persons. 


1. Ban R4j, who first ascended the 
throne, and died when about . 60 years of age. 
2. Jég Ré4j, his son, who succeeded 


his father, and reigned . . 85 years. 
3. Khém, or Bhim Raj . 3 af ROE + mgs 
4, Rajah Pithor .  .  .. OO, 
5. Réjah Bijé Singh 2. . HO 
6. Rajah Rawat Singh . , . wb , 
7. Séwant Singh, the last . ia Ee © ay 
196 


For one hundred and ninety-six years this tribe of Chéwarahs 
continued to reign. 


* Some MSS. havo 812, but, of course, neither date is consistent with the 
Hijra dates given. The preponderance of authority is in favour of 802. 

t The Hyderébid MS. here gives some astronomical details regarding the 
date, evidently taken from a Hindi authority, but they are incorrectly tran- 
scribed and unintelligible, and are not, therefore, reproduced. 

{ Tod, “Travels in Western India,’ p. 153, gives a tradition that the name 
of Ban Raj’s fathor was Jasréj—a Saurah prince of Déd-bandar (Dii)—and 
considers the word Chdwark, or Chdwah, to be merely a mispronuuciation of 
Saurah. 
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The sovereignty passed from the Chawarahs to the Sdlankhis* 
in the following manner :—R4jah Sawant Singh Chawarah, the 
last of his race, had a daughter, whom he married to a man 
of the Sélankhi tribe. She died before childbirth, and a male 
child was born by the Cesarean operation. The moon was in 
the mansion Shau/ah, which in Hindi is called Mil, and so the 
boy was named Mil Raj. The Rajah brought him up as his 
son, and took great pains with his education. When the boy 
came to years of discretion, SAwant Singh, when intoxicated 
with the purple wine, named him heir-apparent. When he 
came to himself he repudiated his drunken declaration. Never- 
theless, after he passed away from this mortal world, Mal Raj 
Sélankhi, watching his opportunity, got possession of the Réj. 
After this, ten individuals of his race reigned two hundred 
and fifty-six years, three months, and two days. 


Years. Months. Days. 


J. Mil Raj . ‘ ; . 56 — _ 
2. Jaémand . : : . 12 J 2 
3. Balayé . : p _— 7 = 
4, Diilé, brother of Jamand . 8 —_ —_ 
5. Rajah Bhim Deo. ~ 42 _ _ 
6. Rajah Karan . . . 3i _— _ 
7. Sid R4j Jai Singh. . 50 — _ 
8. Kdnwar Pal. . . 80 3 3 

9. Aji Pal, poisoned his mas- 
ter and seized his power. 3 1 2 

10. Lakhii Mul Déo, descended 


from a brother of Bhim 
Déo . F ‘ . 20 _ —_— 


253 3 7 


* The Sélankhi kings were probably Chélukya or Chaulukya Rajpite, 
Sdlankhi being apparently a local corruption of that name; it is sufficient to 
say here that the outline of their history given in this place is a fair ap- 
proximation to the truth. It is intended to give further details in the 
Appendix to Vol. II. 
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In the reign of Jamand Sélankhi,* in the year 416 w. (1025 
A.b.), Sultén Mahmtid of Ghazni marched by way of Multan with 
the intention of waging religious war against Sémnét.t He 
came through the territories of Nahrwdlah Pattan. Réjah 
Jémand, feeling unable to resist him, abandoned Pattan and 
fled. Sultén Mahmiid then established himself in that city, 
and having refitted his army there, proceeded thence against 
Sémn4t, and succeeded in his enterprise in Zi-k’adah of the 
same year. After the conquest of Sdémnét, he learned that 
Réjah J&émand, who had fied from his approach, had shut him- 
self up in a fort about forty-five 46s distant. Mahmtd con- 
ceived the design of capturing that fort, and marched against 
it. When he arrived there he found that the fort was protected 
by deep water, which encircled it on all sides. Two divers 
were brought before him, whom he questioned regarding the 
depth of the water. They informed him that there was a place 
at which a passage was possible, but that if the flood tide 
should come in during the transit every man would be drowned. 
Mahmid, trusting in the favour of God, entered the water and 
arrived with his cavalry safe at the foot of the fort. Réjah 
Jémand, when he was informed of this, fled precipitately, and 
immense spoil fell into the hands of the army of Islam. The 
people of the garrison were slain. The author of the “ Rauzat- 
us-Safé” has given a wonderful account of this conquest.§ 

It is related that after Mahmud had succeeded in the con- 
quest of Sémnét, he proposed to remain there for some years, 
because the country was of great extent, but especially because 
in those parts there were mines where pure gold was found, 
and, moreover, Serandip (Ceylon) was the place whence all 


* The wrong name is given, Bhim Déo (Bhima Déva) was the king who 
was really on the throne at the time of Mahmid’s invasion, 

+ The Persian spelling of this name is adopted here. 

+ It is intended to discuss the locality of this fort in the Appendix to 
Vol. II. 

§ See an account of a ballad describing the fall of Sognét, by Colonel 
Watson, in the “ Indian Antigq.,” vol. viii. p. 133. 
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precious stones * were brought to Hindustan, and it was in the 
neighbourhood of that country~ His ministers represented 
that it would be impolitic to abandon Khorasfén, and to make 
Sémnét his capital, The Sultan decided to return; but he 
said that it would be necessary to appoint someone to under- 
take the settlement and defence of the country (i.e. Sémnét), 
His courtiers represented that, as his authority in the country 
would not be great, it would be politic to select for the appoint- 
ment some native of the locality. 

.The Sultén accordingly discussed the matter with those 
people of the country who were well disposed and loyal to 
him. Certain of them remarked that there was no one who, ° 
as regards nobility and ancient descent, could compare with 
the family of the local rulers, and that there was one scion of 
that race still remaining, who had assumed the garb of a 
Brahman and occupied himself with learning and religious 
austerities; and it was represented that if the King were 
disposed to give the government to him, it would be an un- 
objectionable arrangement. Others contradicted this state- 
ment, and said this ascetic,t Daébishalim, was a man of evil 
disposition, and that it was by Divine mercy that he had been 
brought low, and that his austerities and (self-) discipline were 
not voluntary, but that he had been for some time cast into 
prison by his own kindred, and that to save his life he had 
sought xefuge in an ascetic’s cell, There was (they said) 
another Débishalim, a relative of the first-named, who was 
thoroughly versed in the wisdom and lore of the Brahmans, 
and who at that time was actually ruling in such and such a 
province; and they said that the best thing the Sultan could 
do would be to nominate him to the government, and to send 
him a summons. He would certainly come, and would take 
fitting measures for the establishment and settlement of the 
King’s authority. He was a man straightforward and true to 

* yi ydlvit, literally, “rubies or sapphires,” * 
t jWye murtdz. 
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his word, and if he undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, 
he would, in spite of the long distance, transmit it regularly 
year by year to the Ghazni treasury. The Sultdn said that if this 
personage (the second Dabishalim) had come to him and asked 
for the government, it would have been accorded to him; but 
that it was hardly expedient to make over so important a 
kingdom to a man who, being already accepted as a ruler in 
Hindustén, had not up to that moment paid any tribute or 
offered any fealty. In fine, he desired D&bishalim the Ascetic 
to be summoned, and gave the kingdom to him. This person 
undertook to pay the revenue and tribute, and said that he 
would never in all his life do anything at variance with the 
Sultan’s interests, and would transmit to the Sultén’s treasury 
all the gold and precious stones produced from the mines of 
Hindustén. But (he represented) that besides himself there was 
another Débishalim who bore him desperate enmity; in fact, 
. there had been already war and bloodshed between them. It 
was not to be doubted that as soon as this man heard of the 
Sultan's departure, he would attack him, and since he could 
not be then prepared, he would assuredly be overthrown and 
his adversary would get possession of the kingdom. If, how- 
ever (he said), the Sultan would now march against his enemy, 
the malevolence of the latter would be averted, and he himself 
would undertake to pay into the Ghazni treasury a revenue 
equal to that of both Khorasén and Kabul. The Sultén said® 
that he had started from Ghazni for the purpose of waging a 
religious war, and had not returned thither for three whole 
years, and it would not much signify if he did not return for 
another six months. So he accordingly started to attack 
Dabishalim’s kingdom. The people of Sémnat told (the ascetic) 
Dabishalim that he had not done well in inciting the King to 
this attack, and that a person whom the Lord had blessed with 
majesty and glory, and deemed worthy of honour, would not 
be overcome by any endeavour or accusation on his part. 
This saying was reported to the Sultan, who was shaken in his 
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resolution, Still, as he had already ordered the expedition, 
and was never disposed to cancel or alter his orders, he even- 
tually marched against that country, and, having conquered 
Dabishalim’s dominions, he brought him away captive, and 
offered to make him over to Dabishalim the Ascetic. This 
Dabishalim, however, represented that according to his reli- 
gion it was a grievous sin to put a royal personage to death ; 
indeed, the whole army would be disgusted with any king 
who put another to death, and would revolt against him, The 
practice of the kings of those parts was, when they had over- 
come an enemy, to make a narrow cell underneath their 
throne, and in this to place this enemy on a seat (masnad), 
and then to close the doors, leaving only a small aperture, 
which was daily opened, [through it food was given to the 
prisoner,*| and it was then closed again. 

During the time that the reigning king lived, his enemy 
“remained in this dungeon. Dabishalim the Ascetic, however, 
said that he did not feel himself strong enough to keep his 
enemy confined in this fashion, and he entreated the Sultén 
to take the captive away with himself to Ghazni; but requested 
that when he had established his kingdom and was confirmed 
on the throne, the Sultan would send his enemy back to him 
again, that he might keep him in confinement in the manner 
described. If the King, he said, would consent, it would be a 
great condescension. The Sultén agreed to the proposal, and 
sounded the drum of departure. D&ébishalim the Ascetic 
ascended the throne of Sémnéat, and sent after the Sultan 
rarities and. costly gifts, and ingratiated himself with the 
ministers by various services. Accordingly, after he was esta- 
blished in his kingdom, in transmitting treasure and jewels to 
the Sultan, he sent also for his enemy. The Sultan hesitated 
to despatch the latter, not liking to deliver an innocent man 


* These words are not found in the text, but as they occur in the “ Majma- 
i-Waséyd,” and’ are evidently necessary to the sense, they are inserted in 
thie tunnninhnnh. 
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into the hands of his foe; but Daébishalim the Ascetic had, 
by his valuable gifts, made the ministers and courtiers his 
partizans, and they all declared that it was quite unnecessary 
to waste pity on an infidel K4fir, and that, moreover, the King 
ought not to violate his’ promises and his oath, and that such 
conduct would virtually be an act of hostility against Dabi- - 
shalim the Ascetic, and that he might lose his authority in 
Somnét thereby. The Sultdn, on the persuasion of his nobles, 
delivered over the young man to the people of Débishalim the 
Ascetic, and wrote letters to the chiefs of India to the effect 
that they were to forward him to the borders of Sémnat. 
When he reached the territories of Somnat, Débishalim the 
Ascetic ordered the cell under the throne to be prepared, accord- 
ing to custom. Now it was also a practice with the Kings of 
Sémnét, whenever an enemy was brought near the seat of 
government, that the King should go out one stage to meet 
him, and should place on his head his private basin and water- 
ewer, and then make him go before his horse’s head as far 
as the palace. After that the King seated himself on his 
throne, and his enemy was confined in the dungeon, and seated 
on the cushion within it. DAbishalim the Ascetic, in accordance 
with this custom, went out; but there was some delay in the 
reception of his enemy, and he determined to hunt. So the 
King and his troops employed themselves till the air grew 
hot, and the King’s followers took shelter in holes and corners. 
D&bishalim the Ascetic himself sat down under the shade of a 
tree, cast a red handkerchief over his face, and went to sleep. 
In that jangle were many (flying) creatures, with strong claws 
and sharp beaks, and one of these, flying by, imagined that 
the red handkerchief was a piece of meat, so swooped down 
from the air, struck its claw into the handkerchief, and carried 
it off in its beak; one of Débishalim the Ascetic’s eyes was 
blinded by the blow of that creature’s beak. Confusion fell 
on the army. and. simultaneously, they brought in the voung 
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had been supernaturally afflicted,* and that a miraculous fate 
had befallen him, and that, moreover, except the young man, 
no one else had any right or claim by kindred to the throne, 
they unanimously saluted the latter as King. A small minority 
who opposed were overpowered, and the same basin and water. 
ewer which had been brought for that youth were placed on 
the head of Dabishalim the Ascetic, and they: made him run 
(before them) to the royal palace, and sent him to be confined 
in the cell which had been constructed. Glory be to God, that 
in the twinkling of an eye was manifested the accuracy of the 
tradition; or, as Khwéjah Khusrié says,— 


Who digs a pitfall for his hated foe 
Digs his own pathway to the realms below. 


(The episode here related at length is found in several historical works, 
and has been the subject of considerable comment by European scholars, 
who, for the most part, have not regarded it as of any historical value. It is 
shown, however, by the quotation given in vol. ii. of the ‘ Mahomedan 
Historians of India,” p. 500, that the story is at least as old as the “ Majma- 
i-Wasdyé,” the author of which, Nizdm-ul-Mulk, was a person of rank and 

--——~~ Sfffaial position, likely to have access to trustworthy sources of information, 
and died only half a century after Mahmaid. The author of the ‘“ Mirdt-i. 
Ahmadf,”appoars, indeed, to have had the “ Majmi-i-Waséy4” before him, 
for he has copied the narrative almost verbatim, as may be seen by compar- 
ing the version giv8n above with that to be found in the volume of the 
“ Mahomedan Historians ’’ just quoted (and which was corrected by the late 
Sir Henry Elliot himself). Nor are tho leading facts of the story, as told, in 
themselves at all impossible, or indeed improbable, though the details may be 
somewhat “embellished.” It is not claimed for either Débishalim (what- 
ever Hindu name that appellation represents) that he was a member of 
the family of the Sdlankhi kings of Gujarét, or that the kingdom which 
Mahmiid committed to one of them was that of Gujarét. On the contrary, 
it is distinctly called the kingdom of Sémnd&t, and the clear inference, from 
the language employed, is that they were members of a loca] dynasty, which 
had once been in power there, but had been onsted. Hwén Thsang found 
Saurfshtra governed by a local dynasty, tributary to Valabhi, in the first half 
of the seventh century a.p., and Sémnéat is in Saurdshtra. The statement of 
the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” is, that the country of Gujarat was, at the close of 
that century, broken up into many petty kingdoms, independent of each 
other; and this statement is corroborated by the recent discovery of 
several petty dynasties, so that the existence of a local dynasty at 
Sémnét is quite in accordance with what we know of the history of that 
time. Moreover, that such a dynasty should have been expelled, or have 
come to an end shortly before Mahmid’s advent, is also in accordance with 
facts. As has been already said, Saurdshtra was at some time after the seventh 
century overrun by Kashis, Jharéjahs, and other tribes from the north, in all 


* The word rendered ‘‘supernaiurally afflicted” is dubious in the text; it 
has been read ag ore, literally, “insane ” or “bewitched,” which is, perhaps, 
capable of bearing the meaning assigned to it above. 
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probability expelled thence by the earlier Mahomedan invaders; indeed, the 
“ P4rikh-i-Sdérath ” (Burgess’s translation, p. 240), expressly gives Hijaj’s 
invasion as the cause of the migration of the Jharéjaéhs to the south, ond 
of their seizure of Bhéj. 

Nor is the action attributed to Mabmtid himself unlikely ; in fact, the 
early Mahomedan invaders of India often adopted such a policy, and com- 
mitted the charge of territories which they had overrun, but could not per- 
manently oceupy, to native rulers willing to yield more or less subordination 
to themselves, and were thus enabled to some extent to maintain their power 
over the conquests they had made. If the representatives of an ancient and 
popular but ousted dynasty were on the spot, they would be exactly the 
class of persons who would be selected for such a charge. So far the story 
has every element of probability about it, and may, perhaps, be accepted aa 
trne. 

But the purport of the rest of the story is evidently to give a plausible 
explanation of the fact that the nominee of the conqueror was ere long 
expelled by a popaiar rising, and the local influence of the Mahomedan 

ower in its recent conquests destroyed. There is, therefore, every like- 
Yihood of the facts being more or less distorted, 80 as to soothe Mahomedan 
susceptibilities. At the same time, all the details are not in themselves 
violently improbable, and it is only their combination to produce the ultimate 
effect which is extraordinary. Moreover, there are certain of these details 
which show that the story must, at least, have been put together by some- 
one having # pretty accurate knowledge of India, and of the prejudices of ita 
jnhabitants. It is not incredible that, having selected his nominee, the 
Sultén should use his power to suppress anyone who was likely to offer oppo- 
sition to his arrangements. The accident, also, which is described as occur- 
ring to Dabishalim the Ascetic, is quite within the bounds of possibility. 
Some of the Indian birds of prey, notably the common kite or chfl 
(Milvus Govinda) are very bold. These last-named birds are well known 
often to swoop on the baskets in which meat is carried from market, and 
to carry off portions. In defence of their nests, they, will fly at persons 
who incautionsly approach too near them, striking at their faces. The Editor 
has known several such cases, and in one a wound was inflicted which ner- 
rowly missed destroying one eye of the person attacked. Again, there is no 
doubt of the superstition, widespread in India, which regards a one-eyed 
person (kind, or, more properly, kdnrd) as of illomen. The story of the 
jocal customs and the mode of treating conquered enemies is possibly ficti- 
tious, though not entirely out of keeping with tales reported in other cases. 
So far, at any rate, as the policy adopted by Mahmtd in dealing with the 
territory of Sémnat, and the broad fact that his nominee did not long sne- 
ceed in maintaining himeelf, the facts may, perhaps, be safely accepted as 
authentic history. The remaining details are possibly true, but equally 
likely 7 have been invented to modify the unpalatable story of the 
result. 


While Rajah Bhim Déo* held the sovereignty of Nahr-wélah, 
Mv’jz-ud-din bin Sim, otherwise called Shah&b-ud-din, becoming 
governor of Ghazni in 570 a.n. as deputy cf his brother, led an 
army to U’ch in the year 574 H. (1178 a.p.), and wrested that 
country from the Karmétians. He also subdued Multan, and 


* This name is correctly given; the monarch was Bhima Déva, the second 
of that name, of the Sdlankhi race, who reigned from about 1178 a.v. to 
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proposed 'to march through the sandy desert against Gujarat. 
Rajah Bhim Déo met him, and, after a hard-fought battle, in- 
flicted such a defeat upon him that he had much difficulty in 
getting back to Ghazni.* 

In the year 589 (1193 a.p.) Kutb-ud-din ‘Aibak, the deputy 
of Mu’iz-ud-din at Dehli, which in those days was the capital 
of India, led an army to Nahrwilah, in Gujardt, and revenged 
the Sultén upon Bhim Déo in a fitting manner. 

Rajah Sidh Réj Jai Singh Sdélankhi, when he was ruler, con- 
quered the land as far as Mélwah, Burhénpor, &c. He built 
several great forts, such as those of Bhardj, Dabhoi, &. He 
constructed the tank of Sihattar-ling+ at Pattan, He also 
protected various tanks in Bairamgéén and in Sérath, by facing 
them round with stone. He founded Sidhpir, and in it the 
famous temple of Riidar MAél, celebrated far and wide. It 
is related that when he founded this temple he asked the 

‘astrologers to fix an auspicious time for the work, and they 
foretold that the edifice would fall into the power of one 
’Al4-ud-din, who would become sovereign of Dehli. The 
Réjah believed in this prediction, and sought to make a treaty 
with the aforesaid Sultén,t who said that, if he did not fulfil” 


* The subjoined passage from the ‘Térikh-i-Sdrath,” though transferred 
to Mahmid, evidently relates to this defeat. It is curious (though of late 
date and probably only handing down the story of tradition) in regard to ita 
account of the disposal of the captives, which, if read in the light of Sir A. 
Lyall’s researches as to the proselytising action of Hindis, is not per se impro- 
bable ; probably, too, pure Hind& prejudices had in that part of India been 
a good deal shaken by the prevalence of Baddhism, which certainly had not 
long been oxtinguishod in that neighbourhood. “ Shah Mahmid fled in dismay 
and saved his life. Turkish, Affghan, and Moghul female prisoners . . . were 
disposed of after the command, ‘The wicked women to the wicked men and 
the good women to the good men’ (Kurin, xxiv. 25). . . . Respectable men 
were compelled to shave their heads and were enrolled among the ChakawAél 
and Wadhal tribes of Rajptits, while the lower kinds were allotted to the 
castes of K6lis, Khéuts, Babridés, and Mérs; all, however, were allowed to 
retain the wedding and funeral ceremonies current among themselves, and 
to remain aloof from other classes.’—‘Térikh-i-Sérath” (Burgess, pp. 
112, 113). 

t The name is so spelt in the text, but it represents the Sanskrit Sahasra- 
linga.—See “ Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. v. p. 268. ” 

t This is, of course, a palpable fable. Siddha Rajah died long before ’Alé- 
ud-din Khelji was born. 
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the astrologers’ prediction, he would at least establish there 
Mahomedan law. When, after a while, ’Al4-ud-din became 
Sultan, he led an army there, and left behind him the marks 
of Mahomedan supremacy by erecting masjids and minars. 
This Rajah constructed many other idol temples and tanks with 
stone, too numerous to recount. 

The transfer of the sovereignty from the Sdélankhis to the 
Baghélabs occurred in this way :—Réjah Lakhti Mul Déo, the 
last of the Sélankhis, left behind him no son fit to rule, so 
the government passed into the hands of the Baghélahs, and 
six sovereigns of this line reigned for one hundred and twenty- 
six years, one month, and two days.* 

Years. Montha, 


1, Réjah Andél Mul Déo - 12 5 
2. Réjah Bisal Déo, who built 
Bisal-nagar ‘ : . 84 6 
3, Rajah Bhim Déo . . . 42° — 
4, Rajah Arjun Déo . : » 1 —. 
5, Réjah Sarang Déo . . 2 = 
6. Rajah Karan Déo . * . 6 24 
126 1ft 





As it was the desire of the Eternal and Unchangeable One 
that the light of Islam and the practice of the one law should 
be made manifest in these parts, (therefore) the rule of the three 
races of infidel kings came to an end, in order that the throne 
might pass into the possession of the people specially endowed 
with the faith of purity and the law of patience, and in order 
that the light of the sun of the (true) faith should flash from 
all four quarters on the obscurity of unbelief; so that, by 


* This is a rather meagre account. As a matter of fact, the Bighélahs 
were connected by intermarriage with the Sdélankhis. 

+ This list is approximately correct as to the names ; but probably the first 
was never actually King of Nahrwérah, and the third seems an interpolation. 
The pericd of the reigns is also probably inaccurate as well as that of the 
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acquaintance with the true creed and the observance of the 
injunctions of the (true) faith, the people might be turned from 
error,* and might be guided from the valley of terrible despair 
to the pleasant highway of the commandments. This came to 
pass when ’Alé-ud-din was established on the throne of Dehli. 
He was a God-fearing man and the protector of his people, and 
was obedient to the law, even in the extremes of prosperity 
and adversity. In consultation with the ’Ulemé of the day he 
was styled in the Ahutbah “The warrior in the cause of 
God,’t and he was generally known by that title when he came 
to the throne, which he did in the year 695 a. (1296 a.p.), In 
696 he sent an army to conquer Gujarat, under the command 
of Ulugh Khén (who is written and spoken of among the 
Gujaratis as Alp Khént) and Nasrat Khén Jalésari. These 
Khéns arrived at Nahrwdrah, or Pattan, and ravaged the 
country round. Rajah Karan, the last of the Baghélah dynasty, 
gave battle, but being worsted, fled to Déogarh Chaéndah.§ 
His wives and daughters, and treasures and elephants, fell into 
the hands of the champions of Islim, The Khéns acquired 
much treasure and many jewels from the merchants of Kam- 
bhdiat, and they broke in pieces the idol of Somnét, which had 
been set up afresh after one had been destroyed by Sultén 
Mahmid of Ghazni. They seut all the effects and treasures, 
and elephants, and the wives and daughters of Rajah Karan, to 
the Sultén at Dehli. A daughter of the Rajah of Pattan, 
whose name was Déwal Dé, arrived at Dehli with the other 
prisoners. She was very beautiful, and Khizr Khan, son of 
Sultén ‘Al4-ud- din, fell in love with her. The Sultén gave her 


* The passage is dubious in the MSS.; only an approximate meaning can 
therefore be given here. . ates 

tT AB Same cob ddlgealt, It is possible that *Alé-ud-din used this title in 
the khutban, but it does not appear on his coins, though it does on those of 
several later monarchs. : 

¢ This double appellation has, as will be seen, caused some confusion. 
’Alé-ud-din had originally four principal nobles, two of whom were called 
Tlugh Khéa, viz. his own brother, and Alp Khan, his wife's brother. 
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to him in marriage, and he himself also formed a matrimonial 
connexion with Déwal Dé’s mother. Amir Khusri Dehlawi 
has written a poem on the subject called “ ’Ashikah,”* which is 
widely celebrated, but it might be understood from that work 
that, as Déwal Dé was of tender years and great beauty, 
Ulugh Khén adopted her as his daughter, though at last he, by 
the Sultén’s command, gave her to Khizr Khan. 

After the conquest of Nahrwélah and the expulsion of Rajah 
Karan, Ulugh Khan carried on the government, and hence- 
forward ndzims were regularly appointed to the province by the 
Sulténs of Dehli. It is said that the great masjid, built of hard 
stone, and called the A’dinah masjid, which is still standing, 
was erected by Ulugh Khén. There is a common saying 
among the people regarding it, which purports that so many 
columns are employed in its construction that people make 
mistakes in counting them. There is a fine masjid which, 
it is said, at that time stood in the centre of the city, but 
is now far away from the inhabited part.+ There are many 
remains of grand-buildings which show what a great and 
splendid city Pattan was in olden times. For nearly three ‘és 
round the present city the ground is strewed with bricks and 
blocks, which attest the truth of this relation. Ruined bastions 
and walls found in the open country likewise profe this, In 
the lapse of ages, from the construction of new buildings and 
other changes in the city, many vestiges of old times have 
disappeared. During the times of the Raéjahs so muck marble 
was brought from Ajmir for the construction of temples and 
other buildings, that abundance of it is found at the present 
time on digging in the ground. All the marble used at 
Ahmadabad and other places was brought from thence.{ 

* See “ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. p. 552. 

--¢ The MSS. differ here, and some seem to refer to an idol temple con- 
verted into a masjid, and make this the masjid now at a distance from the 
city. The Hyderdbdéd MS. has been followed here. 

{ Firishtah and Zié Barani give some more particulars of this conquest of 


Gujarét. Both place the invasion in’Alé-nd-din’s third year, i.e. in 697 a.z., 
and this ia pretty certainly the true date, for both the noblemen employed 
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Ulugh Khén governed Gujarat as Nazim on behalf of 
*Alé-ud-din for twenty years,* but towards the close of that 
monarch’s reign he was recalled, and through an accusation 
arising out of the enmity of the favourite eunuch, Malik Nath, 
who was then wazir, he was put to death, without any just 
cause. By the intrigues, also, of Malik Naib, Khizr Khan, the 
son of ’Alé-ud-din, was arrested and confined in the fort of 
Gwéliér, The Sultén shortly afterwards expired; he had 


in this invasion were engaged first in reducing the party of the late king's 
sons, who were in arms at Multén, and afterwards in repelling the inroad of - 
the Moghals under Kadur, who came through the Punjab, and were defeated 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. It is also said that it was from Gujardt, and 
at this time, that Malik Kéfir, the eunuch who became the all-powerful 
wantr of ’Alé-ud-din in his later years, was brought among the élaves cap- 
tured. When the expedition was over, and when the troops had reached 
Thélléwar, a revolt occurred in the army commanded by these nobles, who 
demanded from their troops one-tifth of the spoil, and resorted to harsh mea- 
aures to enforce their orders. Part of their army was composed of “new 
Musulméns,” that is, of Moghals who, when the rest of their hordes retired 
from India, remained behind, embraced Mahomedanism, and were taken 
into Government service. Their allegiance probably sat lightly on them, 
and, when thus disgusted, they rose in revolt under one of their leaders, 
named Muhamad Shéh, They succeeded in killing a nephew of Ulugh 
Khén (and of the Sultan), and also Malik ‘To-ud-din, the brother of Nasrat 
Khan. The revolt, though serious, was ultimately suppressed .. . and the 
offensive demands being pressed no further, the army proceeded peaceably to 
Dehli. On their arrival there, the Sultén and Nasrat Khan, especially the 
latter, avenged their relatives by the most revolting cruelties committed on 
the families of the mutineera, who had, for the most part, themselves escaped. 
Some of them, however, later on were captured at Rautambhér, notably 
Muhemad Shéb, their leader, and were then put to death.— Mahomedan 
Historians of India,” vol. iii, pp. 147, 148, 163-65, 179; and Firishtah, vol. i, 
Briggs’ translation, pp. 327-29, 348. 

* This is an error into which the author of the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi” haa 
been led by the double use of the title of Ulugh Khéu, already noticed. 
Rautambhdr proved fatal both to Nasrat Khan and to the real Ulugh Khéan, 
the King’s brother; the former was killed at the outset of the siege, ‘and 
Ulugh Khén, to whom the charge of that fortress was committed, on its 
capture in 700 a.n., fell sick there within six months afterwards, and died 
on his way to Dehif, whither his body was conveyed for burial. It does not 
seem certain even that he remained in charge of Gujarat for any length of 
time, inasmuch as, when summoned to Rautambhér, he is described as being 
at Baiénah; and he was certainly present in the action with the Moghala, 
under Katlagh and Targit, near the city of Debi, where Zafar Khén was 
killed, about the close of 697 4.H. (“Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 75, 
165-68, 171, 172,179; and Firishtab, vol. i., Briggs’ translation, p. 344.) 
Alp Khén, the King’s brother-in-law, was the person who, as described in the 
text, was put to death by ’Alé-ud-din, shortly before his death in 715 4.H., at 
ee ee eee Malic Wéthr. He was one of the four chief nobles of 
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reigned for twenty-one years, and died in the year 715 a.u. 
It is said that Malik Naib had gained such power over the 
King that he procured the dismissal of Khizr Kh4n from his 
position as heir-apparent, and ‘put Shahab-ud-din, the Sultén’s 
youngest son, on the throne, and bestowed on him the title of 
King, but himself exercised all the real power and authority, 
and sent a barber to blind Khizr Khan. Things remained in 
this state for one month and five days, and then certain of the 
chiefs of ’Alé-ud-din’s time slew him. In the eighteenth year 
of his age, the nobles and courtiers brought Kutb-ud-din Mu- 
bérak Shéh, the aon of the (late) Sultan ‘Alé-ud-din, out of 
his prison, and placed him on the throne, 

After Ulugh Khan was recalled from Gujarat and killed by 
*Alé-ud-din, great disorders arose in that country. Kutb-ud- 
din, having succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, he 
sent Malik Kamél-ud-din* to restore order, but he obtained 
the honour of martyrdom, and the disturbances became greater 
than ever. In this conjuncture ’Ain-ul-Mulk Multéni was 
sent with an army ; he managed admirably, settled the country, 
and gave it peace. After the disorders were suppressed, Malik 
Dinér, father of the’ Sultén’s wife, was honoured with the title 
of Zafar Khan, and was sent as Nézim to Gujarét. In the 
course of three or four months he brought all things into order, 
and sent large sums of money to the imperial treasury, The 
Sultén then recalled this noble, who was the pillar of his 
throne, and put him to death for no fault on his part. Hisém- 
ud-din was brother,t by the mother’s side, of Khusri Khan, the 
great favourite of the Sultan. This Hisém-ud-din received all 
the equipage of Zafar Khan, and was sent to Gujarét. When 


* Zid Barani speaks of him as “ Kamél-ud-din Gurg,” probably a nick- 
name, Zid Barani says, also, that Alp Khén was the name of the rebel 
leader who defeated and slew Kamiél-ud-din. The date is not given. It was 
certainly in 716 au. 

+ Zié Baranf calls him “uncle” (ie. “ mother’s brother”) in one place ; 


this may be meant algo here, if so, we should read, ‘‘ kinsman on the mother’s 
side." 
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he arrived he assembled the Pramér tribe,* to which Khusrii 
Khén and he belonged, and was about to rebel. The other 
Amirs who were with him, discovering his base design, sent 
him a prisoner to the Sultén. Malik Wajih-ud-din Kuraishi 
was appointed his successor. He was renowned as a valiant 
and experienced man, and he delivered Gujarét from the 
distress brought. upon it by his predecessor. Towards the end 
of the Sult4n’s reign he was summoned to court, was made 
wazir, and received the title of Taj-ul-Mulk. 

Khusri Khén was a Hindu boy of the Pramér (Parwdrt) 
tribe,t with whose beauty the Sultan was enamoured. He had 
obtained complete power and ascendancy over him; so that he 
procured for himself the appointment as Governor of Gujarat. 
Not content with this, his wicked heart aspired to the throne. 
He killed the Sultén, placed himself on the throne, and ~ 
gathered his tribesmen around him, He styled himself Nésir- 
ud-din. Kutb-ud-din Mubarak had reigned four years and 
four months. Khusri was killed by Ghazi Malik, one of the 
nobles of ’Alé-ud-din, who, having heard of his wicked act, 
took- up arms against him,} and, veing juinea vy uther nobles, 
gave battle to Khusrd, and, having taken him prisoner, cut hiui 
in small pieces, and distributed them all over the kingdom, 
As there remained no descendants of *Al4-ud-din, the nobles 
unanimously placed Ghazi Malik on the throne, in the year 
720 a.u., with the title of Ghids-ud-din Toghlak Shah. To- 


* The word in the text seems intended for ‘“ Pramér,” and the expressions 
used with it would rather lead to the belief that the two brothers belonged to 
some powerful ttibe, such as the “ Pramér” Rajpits were. But Zid Barani 
and Firishtah apeak of him as a “ Parwédri,” which is a very low caste, und, 
indeed, the general tenor of all their narratives seems to indicate the usurper 
as being a man of mean origin. In the case of the murderer of Mahmid 
IIL. (infra), who was a “ Parmar” or “bird-catcher” (a class who are 
always men of low caste), the similarity of names gave rise to a curious 
play upon words, which is preserved in the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” aa will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

t Hindt dachah az kém-i-Pramdr. 

t “Ghazi Malik at first felt his hands tied, inasmuch as hia son was at 
Dehli, and in the power of Khusri; bat when the son escaped to him, he 
promptly took action against the usurper.’’ (See “‘ Mahomedan Historians," 
vol. U1. DD. 225-28.) 
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wards the close of his reign he made an expedition against 
Gujarat, and appointed ‘Téj-ud-din Jafar to be Ndzim of that 
province. When he had reigned four years and some months, 
the ceiling of his palace suddenly fell and killed him, with six 
other persons. 

After him, Sultén Muhamad Shéh, his son, came to the 
throne. He was a king fully versed in the traditions of the 
(true) faith, and also in most of the sciences; his knowledge 
reached far and wide ; he personally listened to the complaints 
of his subjects; in fact, a detailed account (of his merits) 
would be superfluous. Having appointed Malik Mukbil, son 
of a musician, who had received the title of Khan Jahén N&fb 
Bakhtiér, was appointed Ndézim of Gujarat. This person, 

_ while marching to Dehli with treasure and horses for the royal 
stable, by way of Barédah and Dabhéi, was plundered by the 
amtr-i-sadagén, and flying, arrived alone at Nahrwélah. The 
Sultén, in great anger, led an army to Gujardt, and remained 
there two years, in which he reduced the fort of Girnél 
(Girnér).* Khéngér, Rajah of the country of Kachh, came 
to wait upon “ni. “Winerite retired, he left Nizém-ul-Mulk 

us Ndzim in Gujarét. While marching back, he was seized 
with an illness, and after a few days his end came, and he 
} departed to another world. He had reigned twenty-seven 
years. 
[As this expedition of Muhamad Toghiak to Gujardt, and 
[ the causes which led to it, were very important factors in 
| producing the state of things which led to the establishment 
of independent local dynasties in Western and Central India, 
extracts from the “Tdrtkh Firéz Shahi” will now be given, in 
which will be found a somewhat full account of these trans- 
actions. ] : 


* It will be seen that the Sultan practically marched from Dehiiin 745 a.n., 
and remained in western India till hie death, which took place in 762 4.u., so 
that he was some six or seven years ebsent from Dehli. Ag to the alleged 
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At the end of the year (apparently 744 1.4.) in which he 
summoned Katlagh Khan* from Déégir to Dehli, the Sultan 
made over the entire province of Mélwah to ’Aziz Himér,t 
who had originally been nominated to Dhar; and in order that 
he might proceed thither in state, and with a suitable escort, 
gave him several lakhs of tankahs, and, when he was leaving, 
supplied him with everything he required for his journey. The 
Sultan thus directed him: ‘“ You see, ’Aziz, how risings are 
occutring in all directions, and that sedition is spreading, and 
I am told that everyone who revolts does so in expectation 
that he will receive the aid of the amérdn-i-sadah,t who, for the 


* Katlagh Khan, who had been the Sultdn’s tutor, had for some time held 
the government of the Dakhin, ‘with his head-quarters at Dédégir (Daulat 
ébdd). Apparently the Sultdn was led to suspect his integrity, and therefore 
recalled him. He does not appear to have himself merited any reproach, bat . 
he had obtained a strong footing in the province, and his followers, who were 
much disgusted at his recall, seem, from one or two passages, in some cases 

~-~—~bot to have behaved subsequently with much loyalty to the Sultan. . 

imiér is hardly ever mentioned by Zid Baranf without some dis- 
respectful, not to say coarse, epithet reflecting on his low origin. These will 
not be usually reproduced in the extracts given. Firishtuh says that he 
was originally a wine-seller. As stated by that ution {vali p94, Briggs’ 
translation), the Suliin-at this time took it into his head to promote aad 
place in situations of trust various persons of Jow birth, whom he thought 
would be thus personally devoted to him, and more likely to serve him with 
fidelity than men of family, One of these was Malik Mukbil, a persona] 
slave, who, as has been mentioued already, was made ndéb, or deputy-waztr 
of Gujarat. He is not to be confounded with Malik Makbil, who was a very 
different person, 

Y Amérdn-i-sadai. It has been thought best to give the original expression 
in the text. It is said to be a Moghal technical term for a “captain of a 
hundred ”’ (310), but in this place it rather designates a class of persons who 
seem to have approached in character the “ free lances” of the Middle Ages 
in Europe. They were leaders of mercenaries, und foreigners, at least for 
the most part; some were probably remnants of the “ New Musulmans,” or 
converted Moghal settlers, of whom mention Las already been made; though 
some, a will appear from the narrative, wore most certainly Affghén adven- 
turers. Loyalty sits lightly on troops of this class, and they have ever been 
notorious for violence and rapine. In Alé-ud-din’s reign the New Musulm4ns 
had originated at least two serious disturbances, one, already described, in 
Gnujarét, and-a second directed against the person of ’Alé-nd-din himself 
(“ Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 205), an attempt which almost 
resulted in the extermination of all of the class who were then in India. Zié 
Barani, who does not extenuate Muhamad Toghlak’s faults, does not here 
charge him with direoting the exercise of any undue severity. He did, how. 
ever, subsequently adopt and reward the savage treachery of *Aziz Himér ; 
and thongh Zié Barani expreases himself at a loss to account for his Bove. 
reign’s conduct, it must be remembered that, in his rage and alarm, 
Muhamad Toghlsk afterwards even surpaased the bad faith and cruelty of 
’Aziz Himdr, especially in the case of the améirdn.i-sadah of Bhardj. 
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sake of violence and plunder, join him; and this is the reason 
that rebellion succeeds. Mind, therefore, if you find in Dhar 
any of these amirdn-i-sadah whom you consider to be turbulent 
and seditious, you must suppress them, as you see fit, and as 
you find yourself able to do so. Now depart to your province, 
and take up the government with good heart.” 

That low-born creature set forth from Dehlf in great pomp, 
and arrived at Dhar, with certain vile persons who had joined 
him, and whom he entertained as companions, and in his 
vulgar ignorance set to work on the affairs of Dhér. 

One day it came into the head of that man of evil origin to 
cause some eighty odd* of the amirdn-i-sadah, and leaders of the 
Dhar forces, to be arrested. He announced that he considered 
the risings and seditions which had occurred in that neighbour- 
hood afforded ground for the execution of the amtrdn-i-sadah, 
and he caused the whole to be at once put to death in his_. 
presence.t It was the intention of that ill-fated wretch that, 
by making the mere fact of being an amér-i-sadah a capital 
offence, the whole of the amirdn-i-sadah of Dhar and Gujarét 
and elsewhere would be alarmed, and so rebel (at once) ; for 
he did not think that the army of the King ought to be at the 
mercy of their conspiracies and seditions. When the intelli- 
gence that the amirdn-i-sadah of Dhar had been executed, 
merely as such, reached those of Dédgir and Gujarat, they took 
warning, and in every place in these two provinces where there 
were any of them they collected together, and rebellion, 
tumult, and recusance became rife in the land. Thus, from 
the evil act of that worthless son of rubbish, disunion was 
introduced into the kingdom. hen ’Aziz Himér wrote a 
strong report on the simultaneous execution of the amérdn-i- 
sadah of Dhér, the Sultan sent him a special robe of honour, 


* “ Highty odd”; further on, “eighty-nine.”’ Firishtah says “seventy.” 

+ Or ‘before the palace.” The text followed here is that of the “ Biblio- 
theca Indica,” which appears slightly to differ from that employed in the 
“Mahomedan Historians”; but some of the readings of the latter which 
appear preferable will he occasionally adopted. 
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and a complimentary answer ; and as the kingdom was destined 
to ruin, all the great officers and courtiers were instructed, 
each of them, to send congratulations to ’Aziz, and to praise 
his wicked act, and, besides, to send him a robe of honour, 


and a horse fully equipped. 
* * 


* * * * 


At the time when ’Aziz Himdr committed this foul act, 
Mukbil,* the deputy wazir of Gujarat, was on his road to join 
the Sultan, with horses for the cavalry, and with treasure 
which he had collected in Gujarat, by way of Dabhéi and 
Barédah. When he reached the confines of those districts, 
the local amirdn-i-sadah . . . attacked him, took from him all 
his horses, and the money he was bringing, and destroyed all 
the fine stuffs, cloths, and other goods which the merchants of 
Gujarét were bringing under Mukbil’s escort. He himself 
escaped to Nahrwaélah, but his party was utterly routed. The 
amtrdn-i-sadah of Barédah and Dabhdi gained power and re- 
putation from the acquisition of so much treasure and so many 
horses, and the revolt increased. The insurgents assembled 
troops and marched against Kambhéiat. At the news of this 
rising of the amirdn-t-sadah of Barédah and Dabhdt, the whole 
province of Gujarat was thrown into an uproar, and the 
country was turned upside down. 

In the end of Ramzan 745 4.n., news of this outbreak, and 
of the defeat of Mukbil, and of the capture of his treasure and 
horses, reached the Court. Sultan Muhamad grew very anxious 
at the report of the rebellion, which had grown to be very 
serious, and proposed to march in person to Gujarat for its 
suppression. Katlagh Khén, who had the privileges of the 
Sultdn’s preceptor, sent by the author of this work to say 
. .. that if they (the rebels) learned that the King’s head- 
quarters were advancing against them, they would be terrified, 

* For Mukbil, see note + p. 43. Firishtah says that Mukbil took alarm 
at the attitude of the amirdn-i-sadah after the massacre at Dhér, and 


was making off, with all the treasure he could lay his hands on, towards 
Debii. 
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and fly into Hindi territories, and get out of the way; and 
the amérs of other territories would (also) be alarmed at the 
Sult4n’s advance, and by fear of punishment, and would get 
their heads turned. If permitted, he would equip a force from 
his own private resources, suppress the disturbances, and put a 
rope round the necks of the insurgents. . . . The writer de- 
livered this proposal, which, however, did not find acceptance 
with the Sultén,* who vouchsafed no answer, but merely 
directed that the preparations for his march should be com- 
pleted with all speed, and that the troops should be fully 
equipped. . . . The Sultén appointed, as co-regents during his 
absence, Firéz Shah (afterwards Sultan), Malik Kabir, and 
Abmad Aiéz. He marched out of the royal palace as far as 
Sulténpur, which is fifteen kés from Dehli, when three or four 
days only remained to the end of Ramzan, during which he 
halted at Sultéupur. While there a report arrived from ’Aziz 
Himér, relating the circumstances of the outbreak, and saying 
that, as he was the nearest authority at hand, he had put the 
Dhar forces in the field, and proposed to march and extinguish 
the fire of the amérdn-i-sadah’s revolt. The Sultén became 
still more anxious. on hearing of ‘Aziz Himfr's march, and 
remarked that ’Aziz Himér knew nothing of war, and might 
not improbably be destroyed by the insurgents. Imme- 
diately following this news came the intelligence that ‘Aziz 
had started, and encountered the rebels, and that in the en- 
gagement he became paralyzed} (with fright ?), fell from his 
horse, helpless and insensible, and was captured by the rebels, 
who put him to a very cruel death. Insurrection succeeded 
insurrection. . . . From Sulténpér the Sultén marched, by 
regular stages, towards Gujardt, and when he came to Nahr- 


* It is not unlikely that the Sultan, who was already somewhat prejudiced 
against Katlagh Khan, distrusted the sincerity of his proposal, and may 
have thought that the revolt was in some degree due to the dissatisfaction of 
Katlagh Kh&n’s dependants with his removal; as, indeed, from Firishtah’s 
account, would seem to have been to some extent the truth. 

+ ot of shy g ces dast o vai gum kard. 
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walah, he sent Shékh Mu’iz-ud-din, with some other officials, 
into the city; but, leaving that city on his left, he himself 
proceeded towards the hills of Abhti.* These are not far from 
Barédah and Dabhdt, so the Sultan despatched thither the com- 
mander of the forcest with a considerable detachment. He at- 
tacked the insurgents, who were unable to make head against 
him and were defeated. Very many of their horse were killed, 
and the rest, after their rout, fled with their families towards 
Déégir. The Sultén marched from the Abht hills to Bhardj, and 
_ thence despatched Malik Makbul,t deputy wazir, with part of 
the Dehli army, some of the Bhardj local troops, and some of 
the amtrdn-i-sadah of Bhardj, in pursuit of the fugitives. He 
overtook them on the banks of the Narbadah,§ attacked, de- 
feated, and utterly overthrew them. The greater part of them . 
were slain, and their families and property fell into the hands 
of Malik Makbil. A few of their leaders escaped on bare- 
backed horses to M4n Sing, chief of the hills of Salér and 
Mahér, who imprisoned..them, and plundered them of all 
their valuables (cash, goods, jewels, and pearls), and the mis- 
chief they had caused in Gujarét was suppressed. Malik 
Makbil remained for.some days on the banks of the Narbadah, 
and, in accordance with written orders, arrested most of the 
amtrdn-i-sadah of Bhardj, who had been detached with them, 
and put them all to death. Of those who escaped the sword 
of the deputy wazfr, some fled towards Dédgir, and some to 
the chiefs || of Gujarat. Sultén Muhamad remained some time . 
at Bhardj, and made very close demands and rigorous inquiry 


* Adhd, probably for Abi. 

+ The name of this officer is not given. 

{ Malik Makbil, not apparently Malik Mukbil. It is, perhaps, probable 
that this is the officer whose history Shams-i-Sir4j relates ander the title of 
“Khén Jehén.”’ (‘Mahomedan Historians,” vol. ii. pp. 867, 368). He was 
originally a Hindu of rank from Telingaua, who was converted by Muhamad 
Toghlak, and under Firéz Shih attained to very high dignity. 

§ Narbadah. This name is variously spelt Narbadé, Narmadah, and 
Narbadah. 

Il geass mukaddamdn. This is rendered “ chiefs.” They were probably 
mere petty local chiefs, of varying power and dignity, governing probably 
small ta’luke or groups of villages. 
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regarding the revenue of both Bhardj and Kambhéiat, which 
had fallen into arrears for some years past. He appointed 
strict accountants, and, by very severe measures, recovered a 
very large sum of money. 

At this time the Sultén’s rage was yet more than ever in- 
flamed against the people, and revenge filled his breast. Any- 
one who had disputed with the deputy wazir (Mukbil), or had 
had the least connection with the rebellion, he seized and put 
to death; a great many persons of all classes were led to 
execution... . While the Sultén was staying at Bharij he 
deputed (two persons) to ‘call before him and to try all the evil- 
doers at Dédgir. (These were) Zin Bandah and one of the 
younger sons of Rukn Thénésdri, who were themselves the leaders 
of all the evil-doers of that time, and who were more wicked 
than anyone in the world. The son of the Thénéséarf, the vileat 
of men, arrived at Déégir, and Zin Bandah, who was such a 
wretched infidel that he was known as Majd-ul-Mulk,* was 
still on his way thither, when it began to be whispered abroad 
among the Mahomedan population of Dédgir that two men of 
bad character had been deputed to summon, to try, and put 
to death the disloyal of those parts; that one had made his 
appearance and the other was said to have reached Dhar. It 
so happened, by chance or the design of Providence, that just 
at that time the Sultén despatched two leading nobles to the 
brother of Katlagh Khan, with a written order directing him 
+ to prepare fifteen hundred horse, and, with the leading amérdn- 
i-sadah to send them to Bhardj. The two nobles of the. Court 
accordingly went to Dédégir, and Maulana Nizdm-ud-din, as he 
was ordered, made an advance of pay to fifteen hundred horse, 
and made them over, with the leading amirdn.i-sadah, to these 
two nobles, who had been sent for them, to go to Bharij. The 

* “Zin Bandah ” and the “ son of the Thanésari” were apparently—espe- 
cially the former, whose name appears to designate his original connection 
with the etable—two of the low-born men whom the Sult&én had selected for 


office. The nickname of Majd-ul-Mulk is possibly a mislection for (esa), 
Majih-ul-Malk, “ Ruinous to the Kingdom,” or something equivalent, 
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amirdn-i-sadah of Déégir, with the fifteen hundred horsemen 
who were their own followers, when they came to the first 
march on the road to Bhardj, were seized with alarm lest they 
had been summoned to Court only to be put to death, and that 
if they went thither not one of them would ever come back, 
but that all amérdn-i-sadah would be put to death. They dis- 
cussed this matter among themselves, and went into revolt.* 
They put to death the two nobles who had come from Court, 
turned back with a loud clamour, and, entering the royal 
palace, seized Maulfné Nizam-ud-din,+ the Governor, and put 
him in prison, and they caught and executed the officials who 
had been sent as a commission to Déégir from Court, The son 
of the Thanésfri they cut to pieces. They took the treasure 
out of the fort of Dharégir, and made Malik Affghfn, the 
brother of Malik I’) Affghén, who was one of the amtrdn-i-— 
sadah attached to the garrison of Déégir, their leader. They 
placed him on the throne, divided the treasure among the 
soldiers of the place, horse and foot, and parcelled out the 
Mahrattah districts among the various amfrdn-i-sadah. Some 
of the rebelliously-disposed joined and assisted the Affghdns, 
the amirdn-i-sadah of Barédah and Dabhdéi, who had. come 
from Mandéo to Déégir, and the rebellion there became serious. 
The people were weil-inclined to the rebels. 

When the news of this revolt of the Dédgir amérs reached the 
Sultén, he gave orders for a large force to take the field, and 
marched against Dédégir. The head-quarters proceeded thither 
by regular steps. The Dédgir insurgents opposed, and gave 


* Firishtah’s account is (Briggs’ translation, vol. ii. p. a that one of 
these nobles was a certain Ahmad Lé Chin, who endeayoured;to extort bribes 
from the amérin-i-eadah chiefs, promising to stand their friend at Court. 
Disappointed in this, he spoke openly of them as deserving\of death; and 
whatever the King’s real intention may have been (Firishtal says it was to 
distribute them in distant provinces), the amérdn-i-sadah ghiefs had 
cause, at least after the treatment of their Bharéj companiogs, to expect the 
worst. i 

t Mauléné Nizém-ud-din was a brother of Katlagh Khdn, and had been 
at wee BharGj, on his brother's removal, temporarily td fill his place at 
Dédgir. : 

{ 
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pattle. ‘Sultan Muhamad defeated them, and they were routed ; 
the greater part of their horse were killed in the action, and 
Malik Affghan, their leader, who had assumed the royal um- 
brella, and had named himself Sultén Nasir-ud-din, with his 
friends and allies and their families, retired to Dharfgir. The 
rebels of whom he was the leader hid themselves in that fort, 
while Hasan Gangi, the insurgents of Bidar, and the brethren 
of Malik Affgh4n, fled before the royal troops to their own 
districts. The inhabitants of Dédgir, Musulman and Hindu, 
civil or military, were all spoiled and plundered. The Sult4n 
deputed ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk Sutéz Sulténf, with some other chiefs, 
to Yulbargah, and directed him to remain at that ‘place and 
bring the surrounding country into his possession, and to 
summon and search out those who had fled before the King’s 
army, and to get them into his power and to put an end to 
their mischief... . The Sultén was occupied in settling 
Dédgir, and in bringing into order the Mahrattah country, and 
in dividing the districts among his chiefs. The work of settling 
the details of the civil and military administration had not yet 
been completed, when news came from Gujarat that the traitor 
Taghi, who was a cobbler by trade, and who had been a slave 
of Safdar Malik Sultani, had gained over several of the amirdn 
i-sadah of Gujarat, and had broken out into revolt, and that 
several of the chiefs of Gujarét had joined him. He had 
entered Nahrwélah, had killed Malik Muzaffar, an ally of Shékh 
Mv’iz-ud-din, and had made prisoners of the latter officer and 


* According to Firishtah (Briggs, vol. ii. pp. 287, 288) the action was 
severely contested and for some time doubtful. He calls the leader “ Nasir- 
nd-din Shéh,” ‘ Ismé’il Khén Affghan,” and says that he was the brother of 
Malik Mugh, Governor of Mélwéh, and that he was selected as leader of the 
ingurgents in the hope that hie brother would not oppose him. This hope 
appears to haygbeen delusive, for Malik Mugh is mentioned as joining the 
Sultdén. Perhays this leader's name may have been Malik Moghis, as the 
brother-in-law (or brother) of Dilawar Ghori, the first King of Mélwah, had 
a son of that mame, who may have been called after his grandfather, and 
who, again, was the father of Mahmid I. of Mélwéh. Firishtah says that 
Dilawar Kh4v’s grandfather came from Afghanistan (Ghor), and that he 
and his son were ennobled and employed under the Dehli Court. Hasan 
Géngi is here first mentioned. Notice of him will be found further on. 
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of several other officials. (Subsequently) this rebel Taghi, with 
several others, attacked Kambhaiat, and gave it up to plunder, 
and had thence, with a force both Hindi and Musulm4n, 
arrived under the walls of Bhardj. When he was harassing 
the fort, fighting was going on daily between him and the 
garrison. Sultén Muhamad, on receiving intelligence of this 
rising, left Kiwam-ud-din, Malik’ Jiwéhir, Shékh Burhén 
Balarami, and Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, with part of his forces, at 
Dédégir,* and himself proceeded with all speed to Bhardj, 
leaving the settlement of Dédgir incomplete and half finished. 
All the Musulm4ns of Dédgir who were left, great and small, 
_ accompanied the Sultén’s army to Bhardj. . . . When Sultan 
Muhamad, moving by regular marches, had reached Bhardj, he 
encamped with his army on the bank of the river Narbadéh, 
which flows: beneath Bhartj. Taghi, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultén’s head-quarters, abandoned Bhardj, and 
of all the insurgent forces who had collected round him not 
more than three hundred were mounted.t Sultén Muhamad 
also detached from the banks of the Narbadéht Malik Yusaf 
Baghra, with about two thousand horse, to Kambhéiat. In 
four or five days he reached that place, and was opposed by 
Taghi. God so willed that Malik Yusaf and others were slain 
by the insurgents, and his force, being routed, retired on 
Bharij. When the news of Malik Yusaf’s death, and of the 
rout of his party, reached the Sultén, he had already crossed 
the river, and had been two or three days in Bharij. He at 
once pushed forward to Kambhéiat with all speed. Taghi, 
when he understood that the Sultén was about to arrive at 
Kambhiiat, fled thence, and went to Asdwal.§ But before the 


* Firishtah makes it appear as if the fort of Dédgir was not in the Sultén’s 
possession; but the expression of the text rather infers the ‘contrary, and 
that he left a garrison in it. e 

+ This expression is rather doubtful. It is probable that Ae was accom- 
panied only by 300 horse. 

t “Narbadéh”’; the text spells it thus. 

§ Aséwal was close to the preseut city of Ahmadébad. 
{4% 
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Sultén left Bhardj, the rebel Taghi had put to death Shékh 
Mv’iz-nd-din and the other officials whom he had captured. 
., . . When the Sultan reached As&wal he halted there about a 
month, more or less, on account of the bad condition of -his 
horses and the continued heavy rain. After some time, while 
it was still raining continuously, news came from Nahrwélah 
that Taghi, with a party of horse, had left Nahrwélah and 
marched towards Asdwal, and had halted at the town of Karrah.* 
The Sultén, when he heard of Taghi’s advance, though it was 
the very height of the rains, at once marched out of Aséwal, 
and on the third or fourth day arrived at the town of Karrah 
biti,* where Taghi was, and on the second day moved: against 
him in order of battle. When the rebels saw the Sultdn’s 
army advancing, they drank wine and intoxicated themeelves. 
A party of the sadah men who were among them, taking their 
lives on their sleeves and their naked swords in their hands, 
charged the Sultén’s personal troops, after the manner of a 
* forlorn hope” +; but the elephants of the guard were driven 
to meet them, and these unlucky drunkards, being unable to 
withstand the elephants, were driven before the Sultén’s guard 
among some mangoe-trees, routed, and fled to Nahrwélah. 
Several rebels and all their baggage fell into the hands of the 
Sultén’s troops; altogether about four or five hundred, more 
or less, were captured, with the baggage, by the army of 
Islém, and all were put to the sword. . . . Taghi, with some of 
the fugitive horse, reached Nehrwalah, and, bringing out from 
thence the families and followers of the rebels, went to Kéut 
Baréhi. He remained there a short time; afterwards, having 
written to'the Réo of Girnér for protection, he went there; 
and thes went on to Tathah and Damrilah, and they gave 
him refugé there, The Sultan, after two or three days, reached 
Nahrwélab) and encamped within the enclosure of the Sahasi- 
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ling tank.* There he employed himself in settling the affairs 
of Gujarat. The chiefs, Rénahs, and Mohantst+ of Gujarat 
came in and did homage, and paid tribute, and received robes 
of honour and presents. In a very short time the inhabitants 
returned to their homes, and were relieved from disorder and 
disunion, and the poor from oppression and plunder. A few 
leading rebels, who had deserted Taghi, went to the Rénah of 
Mandal and Tiri, and threw themselves on his protection ; but 
the Ranah slew them, and sent their heads to Court, and he 
also seized their families. Robes of honour, assignments of 
land, and minor rewards were bestowed on him; the Rénah, 
thus reassured, came to Court. The Sultén, who, during the 
settlement of Gujarét affairs, had been residing at the enclosure 
of the Sahési-ling, iad arranged to make a (public) entry into 
Nahrwélah, when news arrived from Dédgir that Hasan Géngit 
and other rebels who had been previdusly defeated, and who 
fled before the forces of the Sultan, had now attacked *Iméd- 
ul-Mulk, that the latter-was slain, and his army dispersed ; 


* The Sahaara ling tank, built by Sidh réj. See note at page 35. 

+ Mohanis, head priests of Hindi shrines and heads of religious commu- 
nities. 

t This brief notice records the foundation of the celebrated Génga or 
Bahmani dynasty of Ahsandbad, or Gulbargah in the Dakkhan. The Pre- 
tender, Ismé’il Khan, or Nésir-ud-din Affghdn, appears voluntarily to have 
abdicated his leadership in favour of Hasan Géngi, who had shown himself 
@ more successful commander, and was apparently a younger and more active 
man. Possibly, also, the hope that Ismé’il Khan's brother, the Governor of 
Mélwéh, would have aided the insurrection having proved delusive, Ismé’il 
Khén was aware that his main recommendation as a leader was at an end. 
‘As to Hasan Géngi, it is enough to say here that he-was a self-made man, 
who from a common agricultural labourer raised himself to a position of some 
importance at the Dehli Court, whence he was brought into Western India 
by Katlagh Khan, and seems to have been one of those whom the removal 
of that officer from his position had rendered discontented. According to 
Firishtah (Briggs, vol. i. pp. 288-91) the royal troops were first driven from 
Dédgir, and then Hasan Géngai [who had received from Niésir-nd-din the 
title of Zafar Khén] attacked and overthrew *Iméd-ul-Mulk near Bidar. It 
was after this event, and according to Firishtah on the 24th Rabf’-ul-akhir, 
748 an. [August 12, 1847 a.v.], that Zafar Kh4n assumed the regal power. 
After this the Dakkhan was permanently lost to the Pathén empire of Dehli, 
and the central power of the latter was also seriously shaken in Mélwéh, 
though more or less authority was still retained there, and even more fully 
tained in Gujarat, till the Toghlak dynasty fairly fell to pieces after 
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while Kiw4m-ud-din, Malik Jiwdhir, and Zafar-ul-Jiwdrh, 
had retired from Déégir, and fallen back upon Dhar; that 
Hasan Gangi had entered Dédgir and assumed the royal 
umbrella, and the insurgents who, out of fear of the Sultan’s 
forces, had shut themselves up in Dharégir, had issued from 
thence, and that a very serious rebellion was set on foot in 
(the province of) Déégir. The Sultan, on hearing this in- 
telligence, became very disheartened,* for he now fully re- 
cognised that the people were thoroughly alienated, and that 
there was no opportunity of amendment; that the affairs of 
the kingdom were completely unsettled, and that the fall of 
his rule was not far off. During the few months the Sultan 
remained at Nahrwélah, no one was sent to execution. He 
sent for Ahmad Aiaz, Malik Bahr4m, the Ghaznevide, Amir 
Kabalah, and Malik Mahén, from Dehli, together with troops, 
and they arrived thence, with their men in thorough order, at 
Court; but soon after, news arrived that Hasan Gaéngi had 
assembled a very numerous force at Dédgir, and the Sultén 
did not deem it advisable to despatch them thither, but aban- 
doned his designs against Dédégir. He announced that he 
would first clear Gujarét, capture Girnar, drive the rebel Taghi 
thence, and would then advance against Dédgir, for that 
trouble and anxiety would not be fully removed from his heart 
until be had expelled the insurgents from Dédgir. 

In pursuance of this plan he took in hand the campaign 
against Girndr and the fort of Khéngar.t The Déégir chiefs 
who had come to the Sultén, now seeing that all action as 


* Zid Barani and other writers point ont repeatedly how distasteful to his 
own best advisers was the policy of cruel and persistent severity which the 
Sultén avowedly pursued, and the use of which he openly defended against 
those who urged a more lenient course of action. The crisis now reported 
was unquestionably produced by this conduct, which seems from all its details 
to be hardly capable of any explanation, except the supposition that the 
Sultan was sometimes driven by a violent temper beyond the verge of in- 
sanity. Nor was he convinced of his error until it was thus palpably brought 
home to him by the loss of Dédgir, which, in the early part of his reign, he 
had endeavoured to make the capital of his empire. 

+ “Khéngér,” the name of a chief of whom more will be said presently. 
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regarding that place was deferred, went out by one or two at a 
time to an appointed rendezvous, and thence returned to 
Déégir. . . . From the time that the Sultén withdrew from the 
affairs of Dédgir, and devoted himself to the management of 
Gujarét, he passed three rainy seasons in Gujarét.* The first, 
the Sult4én remained at Mandal and Tiri, and busied himself in 
settling the country and equipping his army ; the second rainy 
season he passed in the neighbourhood of the fort of Girnér. 
The chief of that place, when he saw the numbers and equip- 
ments of the Sultén’s overpowering forces, resolved to make 
Taghi a prisoner and to deliver him up. Taghi, being informed 
of this design, fled thence, went to Tathah, and sheltered 
himeelf with the Jéna. After the close of the rains the Sultén 
took Girnér,t and also brought into subjection the neigh- 
bouring coast-line and islands. The (local) Rénahs and chiefs 
attended his court, made their submission, were accepted as 
allies, and received robes of honour and presents. A governor,} 
on behalf of the Sultén, held Girnér; and Khéngéar,§ the 


* This statement fits into Firisbtah’s chronology. According to that 
writer, Hasan Ginga ascended the throne at Dédgir in August 748 4.H., and 
the news would reach the Sultén at Nahrwélah about the close of the rainy 
season of that year. Thus the Sultén would pass the rainy seasons of 749, 
750, 751 A.w. in Gujarat. He died in the very beginning of 752 an. 

+ There has been much discussion as to whether Muhamad Toghlak 
actually took Girnér. Firishtah expresses & doubt, and the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari” 
says he did not, but draws a distinction between Jinahgarh, be fort com- 
manding the pass, and Girnar, the hill citadel. The “ Térikhl-Sérat! ” gays 
that Muhamad took the former, but nof the latter. ThisAs probably the 
fact. Even so, however, the capture was not improbably’ the result of a 
capitulation. See following note. : 

t The word in the Bibliotheca text is ye, apparently the Hindi rat 
mahtd, or “headman.” The expression perhaps indicates that the person ap- 
pointed was @ Hindi, possibly one of the minor local magnates, which would 
quite consort with the view that the place surrendered on a papitulation. 

§ Khéngér. The text above speake of the “fort of Khéngar ” as distinct 
from Girndr; the allusion may be to Jénahgarh. He was probably the 
Mandalik Réo of Girnér. The “ Térikh-i-Sorath » gives a Rajah of the name 
of Khéngér as ruling when Jénahgarh was captured, though this work is 
evidently astray in attributing the capture to Firéz Shfh, and also in the 
chronology it adopts. It says the Rajah fled to Girnér, which was not taken. 
Probably Khéngér came to terms with Muhamad Toghlak’s general, and re- 
turned with him to visit the Sultén. The “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi” makes Khéngér 
ler of Kachh, and distinct from the ruler of Girnér' but this is probably 
ee EE ce Ee eile Meanhh. Of UArt Oi 
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ruler of Girnar, was seized and brought a prisoner to Court. 
That part of the country was thoroughly reduced into sub- 
jection. The third rainy season Sultén Muhamad spent at 
Géndal. This Géndal is a village on the road to Tathah* of 
the Svimrahs, and to Damrilah. In Géndal the King was 
taken ill and suffered from fever; he was detained there by 
the disease for some time. Before he reached Géndal the 
Sultén heard from Dehli of the death of Malik Kabir, and was 
greatly afflicted at the intelligence. He sent Ahmad Aidzt. and 
Malik Makbul,t the ndtb waztr, to Dehli to administer the 
government at the capital. The Sultdn also sent to Dehli for 
Khudéwand Zédah and Makhdtim Zédah, and for many 
shékhs, ’ulemé, great men and leading people, and for the 
wives of the courtiers, nobles, and soldiers. Those who were, 
summoned came with all speed, bringing with them large 
followings both of horse and foot, so that a very large force was 
assembled round the Sultén, and his army was in complete 
readiness. Boats§ arrived from Dipdlpir, Multén, Uchh, and 
Siwastén. The Sultén recovered from his illness and marched 
with all his army to the banks of the Indus, and crossed his 
troops at leisure and without molestation. * Altin Bahédar, 
with four or five thousand Moghal horse sent by the Amir 
of Farghénah, joined the Sultén, who lavished his. atten. 
tions on Altiin Bah&dar and his troops, and gave them many 
presents, and, with a force in numbers like ants or locusts, 
marched by the banks of the Indus towards Tathah, advancing 


* The capital of the Simrah dynasty. Cf.‘ Mahomedan Historians of India,” 
vol, i. p, 488. ! 

t+ Abmad Aiéz, was one of the three administrators, or vicegerents, 
whom the Sultén had originally left at Dehli. Of the other two, Malik Kabir 
was now dead, andé¥irdéz Shah had been evidently summoned thence, now 
or previously, for he was present with the army when the Sult4n died. 

} Malik Makbal is the person of that name, the converted Hindi, who waa 
in high office at Dehli when the King died, but who eventually joined Firéz 
Shéh’a party. (‘Mabomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. Pp. 867, 368). 
See note at p. 47. 

§ “Boats.” The} original word is o=, bahrahd, or “ fleets.” They were 
probably the large boats such as are still in use on the Indus, many of which 
are of considerable burden. . 
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by regular marches, for the subversion and subjection of the 
Stimrahs and of the rebel Taghi whom they had sheltered. 
While marching with his countless forces, and when he had 
gone thirty és towards Tathah, the ashird* occurred. The 
Sultén fasted, and subsequently ate some fish, which disagreed 
with him ; his disorder returned, and the fever again attacked 
him. As he was sick he was placed in a boat, and continued his 
journey the second and third days of the ashird, and halted 
within fourteen kés of Tathah. His army was all prepared 
and only awaited his order to trample under foot Tathah, the 
Stimrahs of Tathah, and the rebel Taghi, to overthrow and 
utterly destroy them; but fate ruled it otherwise. During the 
two or three days the Sultén was encamped near Tathah, his 
malady grew worse... . On the 21st Mohurrum 752 a.z., 
Sultén Muhamad bin Toghlak quitted this mortal life for an 
eternal one. Sultén Firéz ascended the throne of Dehli in 
752 AH. (1851 a.p.). After he had captured the fort of 
Nagarkét (Kangra), he visited Gujarat and dismissed, Nizdm- 
ud-din.t [The visit of Sultén Firéz to Gujardt arising out of 
his expedition to Tathah.t] He marched against Tathah to 
avenge Sultan Muhamad’s failure, and went by Ajodhan and 
Bhakkar. Although he was successful in an engagement with 
the enemy, want of provisions and inclemency of weather 
brought on disorganization of his army, and he was obliged to 
retreat. He set out for Gujar4t with the intention of refitting 
his army in that country. He escaped with great difficulty 
through the Ran of Kachh, and at Dehli it was believed for 
some time that he and his army were lost. He at length 
reached Gujarét “and expended the whole revenue of the 
country, amounting to about two krérs, in refitting his army 
and in the payment of his troops.” He them returned to 


# Ashird, fast of the first ten days of Mohurrum. Cj. Muir's (abridged) 
“Life of Mahomet,” pp. 200, 201 ; also “ Qanoon-i-Islém,”; pp. 148, 149, 172. 
t Zié Barani says that Firéz Shah considered that Nizéj -ad-din had been 

i it h campaign. 
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Tathah, leaving Zafar Khan as Ndézim in Gujarét. Zafar 
Khén died there in 773 u. (1371 a.v.). His eldest son (Darié 
Khén) received his father’s title, and was raised to his office. 
Shams-ud-din Damaghéni then offered the Sultén an advance 
of forty lakhs of tankahs on the revenues of Gujarat, a hundred 
elephants, two hundred Arab horses, and four hundred slaves 
every year. The Sultén proposed to leave Shams-ud-din 
Anwar Khan, the deputy of Zafar Khan, in possession on these 
terms, but as he would not accept them Shams-ud-din Dama- 
ghéni was appointed. He was unable to fulfil his engagement 
and turned rebel, when an army was sent against him and he 
was killed.* Gujarat was then placed in charge of Malik 
Mufarrah Sultani, who afterwards obtained the title of Farhat- 
ul-Mulk Rasti Khan. 

Eventually Sultén Firéz Shéh died in the year 790 a.n. ; his 
reign lasted thirty-eight years and nine months, After his death 
the nobles placed Ghifs-ud-din, the son of Fatteh Khan, the son 
of Firéz $héh, upon the throne. In the recklessness of youth he 
gave himself up to pleasure, sensuality, and folly, and acted 
oppressively towards certain of his followers, In the year 791] 
Ruku-ud-din Naib (wazér ?) put him to death, and hung up his 
head in darddr. He reigned six months and seventeen days. 
After the murder of Ghifs-ud-din, a son of Firéz Shéh, who 
was named Abt Bakr, was brought out and set on the throne; 
but he was taken prisoner and confined by another son of 
Firéz Shah, Muhamad Toghlak. Abé Bakr reigned one year 
and six months, After this, in the reign of Muhamad Shih 
Toghlak II., the people of Gujarét and Kambhdéiat complained 
of the tyranny’ of Rastf Khén; and Muhamad Shéh appointed 
Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, to succeed him on the 2nd 
Rabi’-ul-awal,; 793 a. (the 2ist of February 139] a.p.). The 
King died of ah illness which seized him on the 7th Rabj’-ul- 
awal, 796 4.H., ‘having reigned six years and seven months. 


* Shams-i- Sindy in n “Mahomedan Historians of India,” vol. iii. p. 324, and 
Firishtah, vol. i. p. 
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MIRAT-I-SIKANDARI. 


Tus work is so called from the name of the author, Sikandar 
bin Muhamad, and was composed shortly after the close of the 
dynasty of whose history it treats, that is to say, in the year ; 
1020 a.n. (1611 a.v.). 

‘The author describes himself as born in the year 961 a.H. 
(1558 a.v.), at Mahmuidébéd. He was consequently a little 
short of sixty when hia history was completed. He writes 
that he was born in the year in which Sultén Mahmtd III. 
was murdered at Mahmid4béd. His father, whom he de- 
scribes. as ‘ Mahmiid, otherwise Ménjhi,” and whom he 
usually mentions under the latter name, first appears as 
librarian to the Emperor Humaiim, in which capacity he 
accompanied the Imperial camp when the Emperor marched 
against Bahédar Shah of Gujarét in 941 a.n. (av. 1584). It 
is not clear of what part of the country “ Manjhi” was a 
native ; but his son states that on the rout of Bahdédar Shéh’s 
army Manjhd saved the life of the author of the “Téarikh-i- 
Bahddar Shéhi,” who was with the Gujarét army, by concealing 
him in his camp, and says that he did this purenommnt of a 
previous friendship with the latter. 

Now the author of the ‘“ Térikh-i-Bahéday Shahi” was 
certainly 2 nobleman hereditarily connected with the Court of 
Gujarat, and the fact of this friendship with him, and the 
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Gujarét dynasty may perhaps make it probable that the writer’s 
family originally belonged to Gujarat. At any rate, after the 
expulsion of the Moghals by Bah4dar Shah, Manjhi remained 
in Gujar&t, and attached himself to the service of one of the 
Saids of Bukhéré, a family which had, from the first establish- 
ment of the Gujarati (Tank) dynasty, played a leading part 
among the nobles of its Court, and continued to do so until 
its fall. * ; 

After the violent death of Said Mubarah, the first patron of 
his father and himself during the anarchy which preceded the 
accession of Sultén Ahmad II., the writer appears to have 
attached himself to Said Miran, Mubérah’s son, and with 
him to have been reconciled to the party of I’timéd Khén, 
who aspired to rule in the name of the puppet king, Mu- 
zaffar III. Said Miran submitted to Akbar, apparently, shortly 
after I’timfid Khén surrendered. His son, Said Hamid, rose to 
great honour under the Empire, was employed in many distant 
provinces, and eventually was killed during an emeute at 
Kébul. The writer, Sikandar, however, does not seem to have 
accompanied Said Hamid, but appears to have remained in 
Gujarat, and to have continued in official employment under 
the Emperor's deputies. 

This connection with the Bukhéri Séids probably accounts 
for the prominence which the writer gives in his chronicle to 
the acts of the holy men of the family, on which the writer 
dwells with great apparent interest. But in addition to this it 
would appear that the writer was a “ dervésh,” or at least a 
disciple of ‘dervéshes,” a term comprising the various schools 
of Mahomedan mystics who claimed certain supernatural 
powers, and liis history is full of references to their miraculous 
acts, and to the influence which they—especially those of the 


* Suid Mubérali the immediate patron of the writer and his father, does 
not seem to havemmelonged to the particular branch of the Bukhéri Siids 
who were first settled in Gujarét, but to have been an adventurer, of the 
family who came from the original stock in Bukharé. and emigrated thence to 
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Bukhéri Sid family—exercised on the fortunes of the Gujarat 
dynasty: indeed, it may be said that one of the main apparent 
objects of the work is to glorify them, and it is full of allusions 
to their peculiar tenets and pretensions. Setting aside this, 
however, it may be said that the work is otherwise written in 
a very impartial spirit; indeed, the writer says that the main 
reason of his undertaking the work was that all the previously 
existing histories were more or less tinged with partiality. He 
enumerates most of these, and says that the “ T4rikh-i- 
Muzaffar Shahi” (a history of Muzaffar Sh&h I.), the “ Térikh- 
i-Ahmad Shéhi” (a history of Ahmad Shéh I.), and the 
“ Térikh-i-Bahdédar Shahi” (the history of Bahddar Sh&h), 
were all composed during the reigns of the kings of whom they 
respectively treat ; while the history of Mahmid Shéh Bigarha 
was composed during the reign of that ruler’s immediate — 
descendants. ‘It is palpable,” he says, “that they all treat 
of events in a spirit of partiality towards the kings of whom 
they speak, and are not-worthy, therefore, of implicit reliance.” 

It may be fairly said that Sikandar is entitled to the praise 
of being, at least from his own point of view of a Mahomedan 
historian, not only an impartial, but a very skilful writer. He 
endeavours to show how the individual disposition of each 
Sultén affected the prosperity of the kingdom, and, moreover, 
to illustrate each monarch’s character by anecdotes and well- 
chosen remarks. Thus, Muzaffar Shth 1. is shown as a good 
soldier and a fair specimen of the administering Mahomedan 
nobleman of his day, loyal and brave without any:far-reaching 
ambition,-and ‘becoming practically independent by sheer force 
of circumstances long before he assumed the titles of sove- 
reignty. His character is brought out by contrast with that 
of his ambitious and restless son, Taétér Khan 

His grandson, Ahmad Shéh, is shown not oyly as the virtual 
founder of the capital, but also of the eh of Gujarat, 
which he ruled firmly and well, although life is said to 
have been always embittered by remorse for the one great 
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crime of his early life. A brave and successful soldier, he 
enlarged and secured the frontiers of his kingdom, which, as 
Elphinstone points out, was received by his grandfather as 
little more than a chain of military positions in the heart of a 
hostile Hindi country; but beyond this he seems to have 
devised and enforced an admirable system both of civil and 
military administration, which no doubt became the means of 
his more immediate success, and the maintenance of which 
enabled his descendants to raise higher and higher the pro- 
sperity of the kingdom, till it culminated during the glorious 
reign of Mahmid Shéh Bigarha. 

This latter king was evidently the writer's favourite héro, as 
he is to this day in Western India the most famous of alf the 
local kings. The glory of his name lives, indeed, enshrined in 
native tradition throughout the whole of India, as a model 
sovereign and pious Musulmén. 

The present narrative, no doubt, exhibits him in a very 
favourable light;. but he probably deserved all the praise 
bestowed on him. The failures of his generals, which were 
" few, are lightly touched upon. The skill and energy which he 
showed in his own military operations are fully brought out, 
and the anecdotes show him as an excellent administrator, 
strict and: just, but merciful and liberal; a wise judge of 
character, with a strong will enforced with tact, patience, and 
prudence, as. well as determination. - His piety and attachment 
to holy men; and particularly to the Bukhari Siifds, regarding 
which severa? marvellous stories are told, were no doubt strong 
recommendations in the eyes of the historian. 

The writer’s skill is particularly shown in dealing with 
perhaps the most questionable act of Mahmid’s life, the 
execution of his, son, whom he’ had in the first instance selected 
as his successor. This youth proved a shameless debauchee, 
probably also a epward ; at any rate, he was openly and grievously 
disgraced, and _—_ father, therefore, ordered him to be taken off 
by poison. The jincident itself is barely mentioned, and no 
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direct remark is made regarding it; but the writer, by insisting 
on the great anxiety shown by the ‘Sultén as to the choice of 
his successor, and his hesitation even as to the competency of 
the son (Muzaffar) whom he ultimately made his heir, gives it 
to be understood that, when he discovered that the young man 
he had publicly made his heir was worthless and incapable of 
reigning, he considered the danger to his people to be so 
great that it could only be met by bringing his son’s life to 
an end. 

So also it is clearly shown, by contrasted anecdotes, what 
manner of men Muzaffar II. (the Clement) and Bahddar Shéh _ 
really were. The former pious, learned, liberal, and gentle, 
was yet fatally weak, and incapable of controlling his sub- 
ordinates; and though personally unselfish and amiable, it was 
with difficulty he could bring himself to act with sufficient - 
sternness and energy, even when these qualities were most 
needed, so that his subjects were sadly exposed to oppression, 
and the unchecked influence of the nobles grew into a power 
which eventually destroyed the dynasty and the kingdom 
with it. 

Bah4dar Shéh, on the other hand, though he has been 
rendered famous-by singular activity in war and some brilliant 
military successes, is shown to have heen curiously nderersing 
of renown, Uneducated, rash, and impetuous, a poor admi- 
nistrator, more from sloth and sensuality than from weakness 
or want of ability; violent, cruel, treacherous, And ungrate- 
ful, his unfortunate death at the hands of the Portuguese 
seems to have won for him a sympathy an very little 
merited. 

It has been said that the author writes entirely ‘rom a Maho- 
medan point of view. This is so undoubtedly ; be the severity 
of the earlier kings in destroying idolatry an forcibly con- 
verting Hindds, acts which rendered the lives’ a large pro- 


portion of his subjects miserable, are descril # as worthy of 
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which this oppression produced. Nov is much said of the social 
history of the era, though occasional paragraphs describe the 
material welfare of the populace under the good government of 
some of the kings, and the zeal which some of these displayed 
in providing for the due teaching of Mahomedan doctrines, and 
some of the tales also afford slight glimpses of the manner in 
which the people lived. 
Of these numerous anecdotes scattered throughout the book 
a very few only have, for various reasons, been omitted, 
though some of the others which are narrated at tedious 
length in the original have been slightly condensed in the 
translation. ) 
It is difficult to say what was the style of the author, for the 
varying texts employ very various language. Six texts have 
been used in the translation; of these, by far the most clearly 
written is one from the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to which it was presented by the late Sir A. Malet, and which 
has been described at length in Mr. Morley’s catalogue of the 
Persian historical MSS. belonging to that Society. It is 
quoted hereafter as MS. A. Its language is fall of stilted 
tautology, such asdistinguishes certain styles of Persian com- 
“position. On the whole, however, I am disposed to think it 
approaches: most nearly to the author’s own words, for in some 
passages the Janguage of the other copies is so condensed that 
its true mearing is only to be elucidated by reference to MS. A. 
The language! of the other MSS. is simpler, and has been gene- 
rally followed ‘as best suited for translation into English. There 
are some serigus lacune in MS. A, though it affords generally 
a full text, ad is especially valuable for the plainness of its 
writing when ‘eadings are doubtful. Of the other MSS., the 
best is one dhich was liberally transmitted by the late Sir 
Salér Jang fra Hyderabad, where he had it copied specially 
for the purpc of this work. It is fairly well written by 
different hands and gives, on the whole, a fuller text than any 
of the others, evenly as regards the anecdotes recounted. It 
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supplies some obvious deficiencies in MS. A, though itself still 
occasionally imperfect. In one or two cases this MS. gives 
matter which, perhaps, did not belong to the original work, 
and which may have been borrowed from some other source. 
These passages will be further noticed in their proper place. 
This MS. will be quoted as MS. B, or the ‘‘ Hyderabad MS.” 
The other MSS. belong to the Library of the India Office, and 
will, doubtless, be fully described in the forthcoming catalogue 
of the Persian MSS. of that Institution. They are, for the 
most part, more condensed, both in style and substance, than 
the other two, though some of them occasionally contain par- 
ticulars which these omit, and they afford also considerable 
assistance in reading doubtful names. They will be quoted, 
No. 404 as MS. C, No. 970 as MS. D, and No, 1,038 as 
MS. E. The lithographed edition published at Bombay has 
also been employed with much advantage, and where quoted 
has been indicated as L, or the “ Lithographed Edition.” As 
arule the translation mainly follows this last, the Hyderabad 
MS., and MS. D, which are nearly identical in their wording. 

The writer gives a distinct account of the mode in which 
he prepared his work. He relied on authorities, as far as 
he ‘could get them, and undoubtedly made use of the two 
works, both entitled Térikh-i-Muzaffar Shéhi, dealing re- 
spectively with the history of Muzaffar Shih I. and Muzaffar 
Shih IL., the Térikh-i-Ahmad Shahi, the Tarikh-i-Mahmid 
Shahi, the Térikh-i-Bahadar Shahi, with the Tuhfat-i-SAndal of 
Aram Kashmiri, a work composed apparently during the earlier 
part of Mahmud III.’s reign. Some of the lacune in his 
narrative are probably due to the deficiencies in these autho- 
rities, especially those at the close of the reigns of Ahmad 
Shah I. and of Mahmid Bigarha. The writer says that his 
narrative, after the final re-establishment of Mahmud III. on 
the throne, is derived from family recollections and from in- 
formation derived from others. But he also speaks as an eye- 
witness of several of the later events which he relates, for he 
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expressly says that he was present in several of the engage- 
ments which took place after the escape and revolt of 
Muazaffar ITI. 

One very curious characteristic of this writer’s style is that 
he often gives one version of a story—evidently derived from 
the authority which he is for the moment following—and supple- 
ments it by one or more different and sometimes incompatible 
versions derived from other sources. Indeed, he seems to have 
followed his main authorities very closely, and to have depended 
much on them. As said above, the Térikh-i-Ahmadi and 
Tarikh-i-Mahmuid Shahi do not seem to have been continued 
down to the deaths of the monarchs whosc story they relate, 
and the account of their later years given by our author is, 
therefore, but meagre and imperfect. It has been endeavoured 
partially to remedy this by facts drawn from other works, and 
it is hoped, in the next volume, to add a few valuable par- 
ticulars as to the last years of Mahmiid Bigarha, from a 
history supplemental to the Térikh-i-Mahmid Shéhi, also 
furnished by the kindness of the late Sir Salar Jung. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


RISE OF THE MUHAMMADAN POWFR.—REIGN OF SULTAN 
MUZAFFAR, 


Tue first among the rulers of Gujarat who obtained the 
honour of Islém was Sadhéran, to whom the name Wajih-ul- 
Maulk was given. He belonged to the caste called Tank, It 
is stated in Hindu books that the Tanks and Khatris are 
brothers. One of them was addicted to the use of strong 
drinks, and the Khatris expelled him from their caste. Men 
so expelled are, in Hindi, called Tanki,* which means outcasts. 
From that time forward the customs and rules of the Khatris 
and Ténkis have differed, and each of them pursues the course 
it prefers. 

The name of the father of Sadhtran was Har Chand, who 
was the son of Bir Pal, son of Giir Pal, son of Har PAl, son of 
Man Pal, son of Dhinda, son of Bil Pal, son of Kunwar Pal, 
son of Dariman, son of Kunwari, son of Trilék, son of Siiléhan, 


* See Elliot’s “ Memoirs of Races, &c.,”’ vol. i. p. 109; Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” 
vol. i.; Cunningham’s “ Archeological Reports,” vol. ii. p. 8. It seems pro- 
bable that the Hindi equivalent meant is some form of the Sanskrit Gydégt, 
“gbandoned ” ; indeed, the copy of the “ Mirét-i-Sikandarf” used by Sir H. 
Elliot seems to have given the word in this shape, but that copy is not to 
be found among his MSS., and is not, therefore, available for reference. The 
lithographed version and four out of the five MSS, used for this translation (the 
fifth is defective nt thia passage) give <G\s, As to the probability of the 
explanation in the text, see note on “ Badar ’Al&,” infra. 
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son of J@ldhan, son of Mandan, son of Abhi Mandan, son of 
Bhikat, son of Nékat, son of Abhi, son of Trilék, son of 
Dulah, son of Mahsti, son of Sahsti.* But the line extends 
upwards to Réima Chandra, whom the Hindus worship as a 
god.- 

The first of the race who was established in the government 
of Gujarét was Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and the 
first who ascended the throne was Sultan Muhamad, sur- 
named Tétér Khan, son of Zafar Kh&n. 

It is recorded that the great and beneficent Sultan Ab’ul 
Muzaffar Firdz Shah, cousin of Sultén Muhamad bin *Togh- 
lak Shéh, sovereign of the realm of Dehli, was very fond of 
hunting. No one of ancient or modern kings has been so 
devoted to sport since the days of Bahrém Ghir, no one has 
pursued the beasts in the forest with equal ardour; and even 
at the present time, hunters when they enter on the chase 
invoke the memory of this glorious king, and seek aid from 
his beatified holy spirit.+ 

One day, before Firéz attained the throne, he went out into 
the country to hunt deer, and, as he pressed on in pursuit of 
his game, became: separated from his attendants. When the 
shades of evening began to fall, and the silvery deer (the 
moon) displayed its brightness in the field of the sky, the bird 
of his heart sought for a nest; and he perceived in the dis- 
tance a village which was one of the*dependencies of the town 
of Thinésar. He turned his horse in that direction. Outside 
the village he found a party of the landholders seated, and he 
got off his horse and joined them, At his request one of them 
pulled off his boots. That man was a master of the science of 
interpreting signs and appearances; when his eye fell upon 
the sole of the foot of the Sultén, he perceived the marks of 
royalty and the signs of imperial power. He told his com- 
panions that such marks were only found upon the feet of 


* These namos vary in the different MSS., but are not material. 
+ This passage is somewhat obscure and difficult to render literally. 
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kings—that the person before them either bore the crown of 
sovereignty, or else heaven designed soon to raise him to that 
dignity. : 

The chief men of the place were two brothers. The name 
of one was Sédhu, of the other Sadhdran. Both of them were 
well known for their accumulations of goods and wealth ; and 
they could summon by one sign thousands of horse and foot 
around them. Both of them did homage to their guest, and 
begged him to do them the honour of passing the night there. 
The Sultén assented. All the evening the two brothers re- 
mained in attendance, and waited upon him. The wife of 
S&dhi was a clever woman, and specially endowed with a 
quickness of apprehension and an ingenious intellect. She 
observed to her husband that although their guest bore upon 
his forehead the marks of greatness and dignity, still reliance — 
should not be placed upon any man until his character has been 
tested. She advised him to engage their guest in a drinking 
bout, when the conversation might be free and unrestrained. So 
the sister of Sdédhi, who was peerless in beauty and loveliness, 
was brought forward, and, filling a goblet, presented it to the 
Sultén, requesting him to partake of it. The Sultén, with 
great pleasure, received the cup from her hand and took a 
draught. When he had drunk the three cups* the rosebud of 
his disposition unfolded. He showed a disposition to jest with 
the girl, and appeared attracted by her charms, 

The wife of S&dhi saw that the Sultdn was captivated. 

. She approached him respectfully, and, engaging him in con- 
versation, she talked very discreetly and pleasantly on various 
subjects till she brought the conversation round to the gene- 
alogy and family of the Sultan; saying that if he could satisfy 
her as to his family, she would give him to wife that girl who 


* This expression refers to au Oriental custom of drinking three cups of 
wine or strong liqnor on an empty stomach, -before a meal, under the belief 
that this practice assists the digestion. It would doubtless assist the “ rose- 
bud of the disposition tu unfold,” as in the case here described. 
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was more lovely than a hiérf of light. The Sultan told her 
that he was called Firéz Khan, and that he was son to the uncle 
of the high and mighty Sultén Muhamad bin Toghlak Shah, who 
had designated him as his heir apparent. The wife told her 
husband what she had learnt, and said that fortune had indeed 
smiled upon them, for if he gave his sister to their guest, 
great prosperity and honour would accrue to them. Sédht 
straightway gave his sister in marriage (nikdh) to the Sultan, 
and the night passed in pleasure and delight. 

When the concealing curtain of the night was raised and 
that silken-robed bridegroom, the sun, came forth from his 
chamber of rest, the Sultén with a happy heart raised his 
head from the pillow of delight. His followers collected 
around him from all sides, and he set out for the city. The 
two brothers Sddhi and Sadhdran attended him like two 
shadows, and were so attentive to their duties that they never 
left him for a moment, The Sultén was very fond of their 
sister, and both brothers shortly became Musulmans, Sa- 
dhéran received from the Sultén the title of Wajfh-ul-Mulk. 
Afterwards, with the permission of the Sultin, they became 
disciples of Kutb-ul-aktéb Hazrat Makhdim-i-Jahanién,* and 
were noted for their devotion. The Sultén himself was a 
disciple of the same saint, and became favourably disposed 
towards them on account of their piety, and his esteem for 
them increased day by day. 

One day a number of poor people had assembled at the 
refectory of this holy man, and there was no food. This fact 
was made known to Zafar Khan, the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
who also was one of the saint’s disciples. He instantly arose, 
collected a great quantity of the best food and sweetmeats from 


* “ The pole-star of pole-stars, His Highness the revered of men.’ He was 
by descent a Siid of Bukhérd. It is, as seen in the preface, one of the 
main objects of this history to show the connection of the saints of this 
family with the kings of the Gujarat dynasty which then commenced down 
to the close of the last monarch’s reign. According to the ‘‘ Muutakhab-ul- 
Lubah,” Makhdtim-i-Jahdnfan came from U’chh, in the Punjab, originally. 
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his‘ own house and from the bézdr, and going to the refectory 
of the revered saint, he fed the poor, who raised a loud cheer, 
The noise reached the saint, and he inquired what it meant. 
His attendants told him, and he sent for Zafar Khan. The 
Khan waited respectfully on the saint, who addressed him 
thus: “Zafar Khan, in recompense of this food I bestow upon 
thee the whole country of Gujarat; my blessing rest upon 
you.” At the same time he gave him a fine coverlet for his 
couch.* Zafar Khain returned thanks and went back to his 
house. He told his family what had passed, and his wife said : 
“You are well stricken in years,t and if the country of 
Gujarat falls to thee, what life wilt thou have left to enjoy it? 
Go back and beseech the saint that the succession to the 
kingdom may come to thy children. The holy saint is now 
graciously inclined to thee, and whatsoever thou shalt ask he 
will grant.” Zafar Khan took perfumes, fruits, and other 
offerings, and returned to the holy man, who graciously 
accepted them. There was a plate of dates before him. He 
took a handful of them and gave them to Zafar Khan, and 
said, “Thy seed like unto these in number shall rule over 
Gujarat.” Some say there were twelve, some thirteen dates, 
others say eleven ; God knows which story is true.{ 

Historians have recorded that in the year u. 749§ Sultén 
Muhamad Toghlak Shah died as he was marching upon Tathah, 
and just when he had arrived close to that city. Twelve days 


* Palang-posh. - 

+ He was born at Dehli in 4.4. 748, so that he was now about fifty yeara 
of age. 

$this sentence is explained by the doubt as to the legitimate descent of 
the two last kings of the dynasty: excluding Zafar Khan himself (Muzaffar 
Shah 1.) and Muhamad Khén Fardki, who did not represent the male line of 
the family, there were thirteen kings; if Ahmad Shéh II. and Muzaffar III. 
(Hasbu) are omitted, only eleven. It may be remarked that of the whole 
thirteen, seven certainly died violent deaths, while of the remaining six, one 
probably died by poison, another escaped assassination by prompt abdication, 
another was dethroned (both these dying suspiciously soon after they retired 
into private life), while the death of another was popularly, though probably 
incorrectly, aseribed to poison. 

§ The year 752 (A.p. 1351) is the 
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after ‘his death, Firdz Khan, son of the Sultén’s uncle, 
succeeded to the throne, under the name of Ffréz Shah. Zafar 
Khan and his brother Shams Khan were advanced to high 
honour. Through the confidence the King reposed in them he 
entrusted to them the duties of chief butler.* Hence the 
founders of this dynasty have been described as spirit-dealers 
(kaldlén), but this is wholly an error. The way in which this 
word (kaldl) came to be applied to them was this. One year 
a great quantity of grapes came to the King; they were 
spoiling, and these men (the founders of the dynasty) were 
ordered to make spirits from them. Envious people ill- 
naturedly nick-named them kaldls, and said they were spirit- 
dealers by occupation. In reality they belonged to the caste 
’ of Tanks, as has been before mentioned. Whatever they were, 
they were men of high and noble spirit, whose charities’ and 
deeds of kindness to the people of God were beyond number. 
Please God, some of these shall be mentioned in their proper 
places. : 
When Sultén Firéz Shah was verging upon ninety years of 
‘age, he delivered over the affairs of state to his son Muhamad 
Khan, and gave ‘himself up to devotional exercises. The 
khutbah was read in the names of hoth. In the year a.n. 790 
(a4.p. 1888), the bandagdn-i-Firézi,t who were a lakh in 
number, by their vain tales and false misrepresentations, 
alienated Firdz Shéh from Muhamad Shéh. The prince, 
Muhamad Shéh, marched troops against them, and thereupon 
they brought Sultén Firéz out from his retirement and 
exhibited him publicly in their ranks. When the soldiers and 
elephant-drivers saw the Sultan appear, at the thought of his 
power and dignity, and the recollection of his many bounties, 
their hearts turned from the prince and reverted to their old 


* Uhdah-iesharddddér?, un important and confidential office in many ancient 
kingdoms since the days of Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt. 

$ For a full description of this boy of men, see Elliot, “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 340, 342. They were, in effect, much such a body as 
the Janissaries, so well known in later Turkish history. 
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‘master. Muhamad Shéh fled to Sirmér, and the Firézi men 
plundered his house and the houses of his followers.* 

In this year, x. 790 (a.p. 1888), Sultan Firéz died. His 
chronogram is found in the words wafét-i-Firéz. He reigned 
thirty-eight years and nine days. The bandagdn-i-Firézt gave 
the crown to Ghids-ud-din Toghlak, son of Fatteh Khan, son 
of Sultin Firéz, whom they placed upon the throne in the 
-koshakt of Firdzibad. They also despatched a considerable 
force against Sultin Muhamad. This prince offered some 
little resistance, but, being defeated, fled from Sirmér. When 
Toghlak Shéh pursued him he went to Nagarkot. Toghlak 
Shah was a mere youth, and yielding to his passions gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, so the dandagdn began to use 
violence and oppression. In the year u. 791 (a.p. 1889) 
Malik Rukn-ud-din Naib put Toghlak Shah to death and 
hung up his head in darbdér. He reigned six months and 
eighteen days. After this, Abi Bakr, son of Zafar Khaén son 
of Sultén Firdéz, ascended the throne. For a long time a 
struggle for the throne ensued between, him and Sultén 
Muhamad. The latter suffered defeat at first, but in the end 
Abt Bakr’s army revolted, went over to Sultén Muhamad, 
and gave Abi Bakr into his hands. Abi Bakr was thrown 
into prison, where he died, and the throne of Dehli fell into the 
power of Sultén Muhamad. 

In this year 793 (a.v. 1391) intelligence arrived that the 
province of Gujarat, under the rule of the Nizém Mufarrah 
Khan, entitled Rasti Khan, had broken: out in rebellion and 
was ‘in full revolt. On the 2nd Rabi’-ul-awal§ of the same 


* This passage does not bear on the general story, and is omitted in several 
MSS. It seems to be taken from the “ Térikh-i-Mubérah Shahi.” See 
“Mahomedan Historians,” vol. iv. p. 16, and Thomas’s “Chronicles of the 
Pathen Kings,” pp. 296 and 305. 

+ The word koshak is generally used of a palace in the country or suburbs, 
a kind of hunting palace or retreat. 

t Firishtah calls him “ Fathat-ul-Mulk.” See supra, p. 58. 

§ So in the text, but it should probably be “ Rabi’-us-sdni.” See note {on 
pe 75. 
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year, Sultén Muhamad gave Zafar Khan* a scarlet tent- 
equipage, and appointed him to Gujarat to chastise Nizim 
Mufarrah Khin. Zafar Khan started from Dehli and pitched 
his tents at the Hauz-i-khés.t On the 4th of the month 
Sultan Muhamad followed him out thither, and bade him 
farewell. Sultan Muhamad kept with him Tétér Khan, son of 
Zafar Khén, whom he treated as his own son.t After 
several days’ march, intelligence came to Zafar Khan that a 
fine boy had been born in the house of Tétér Khén, and the 
name Ahmad Khan was given to him. 

After some days’ continued marching, Zafar Khan reached 
the district of Nagér, where several inhabitants of Khambaiat 
(Kambay) waited upon him to complain of the oppression of 
Résti Khan. Zafar Khén comforted them and pursued his march. 
After some further marches he reached the city of Pattan, 
where he halted and sent a letter of warning to Rasti Khan to 
the following effect: “It is the part of a wise man to suppress 
the vehemence of a vain fancy, and to extinguish its house- 
devouring flames before they have attained to any great 
height. The man who enters upon the road of rebellion 
comes in the end to disgrace. It is better for you to ask 
forgiveness of your offence, so that through my intercession 
with the Sultén you may obtain pardon.” The unfortunate 
man would not listen to this advice. He sent no answer in 
accord with it, but marched eleven or twelve Ads towards 
Pattan.§ Zafar Khén marched out of Pattan, which is also 
called Nahrwélah, and a battle was fought at the village of 


* Firishtah states that he at this time received the title Muzaffar Khan, 
The scarleé tent equipage is still much affected by natives of rank. Its 
colour at once marks out the chief’s tents from the rest of the camp, and it 
is therefore an appanage of dignitaries only. The “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi’’ says 
that Zafar Khan received the title of Azim Huméién. 

+ The village still bears this name. It is situated south-east of Dehli, 
close to Toghlakdbid and to the tombs of the earlier monarchs of the Togh- 
lak dynasty. 

{ Probably in reality as a pledge for his father’s fidelity. 

§ He had ten or twelve thousand men, chiefly Hiudus.—Firishtah. The 
MSS. are all palpably corrupt in this place. The meauing given is the best 
which can be conjectured. 
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Kémbhi in the district of Pattan. Victory fell to Zafar Khan. 
The unruly ruler* was slain, and Zafar Khén returned to 
Pattan in triumph. This event occurred (on the 7th Safart) 
A.H. 794 (4th of January a.p. 1392). 

Zafar Khén remained for a while in Pattan, and gave orders 
that a village should be founded on the field of battle. It was 
called Jit-pir, or “The Town of Victory,” and it is flourishing 
to this day. In the year 795 (a.p. 1393) he proceeded to 
Khambdiat and brought all the country of Gujarat under his 
authority, as had been the practice of the Musulméns. Under 
his rule insubordination was put down, and the people were 
rescued from distress and injustice and brought to prosperity 
and comfort. 

It is stated in the “Mahmiid Shahi” that in the despatch 
which was sent to the victorious Khan, His Majesty Muhamad 
Shéh, in his great condescension, wrote a few lines with his 
own hand. These lines, without the addition or omission of a 
letter, were as follows :—(Sia lines of titles beginning with) 
“ Barddar-am Majlis ‘Ali Khan” (and ending with) “ A’zam 
Huméitin Zafar Khan.” He had also sent him a red umbrella 
and a superb'camp equipage in the month of Rabi’-us-sdni, 
H. 793,t [when he took leave of him at the commencement of 
his march, as already described]. 

In the year H. 796 (a.p. 1894) Sultén Muhbamad bin Firéz 
Shéh died. His coffin was conveyed from Muhamadébad to 
Dehli and deposited in the mausoleum (khatirah) of Sultén 
Firoz. He reigned six years and seven months. He was suc- 
ceeded, on the 19th Rabi’-ul-awal, by his eldest son, Huméiin 
Khan, who took the title of Sultan ‘Alé-ud-din. On the 5th 


* The original of this expression is Ndzim bé.Nizém. 

t+ “Tab. Akbari.” 

} This date is probably correct, but the date of Zafar Khén’s march from 
Dehli must, therefore, be placed in Rab/?’-us-sdni, and not in Rabi-ul-awal, as 
before stated. It is uot likely that the news of the Gujarét rebellion should 
have been received ou the Ist of Rabi’-ul-awal, that Zafar should receive his 
orders next day, and march the same day} 
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Juméd-ul-awal of the same year he died, having reigned only 
one month and sixteen days. On the 20th of the same month, 
Mahmid Khan, his younger brother, ascended the throne with 
the title of Nésir-ud-duny4-wa-ud-din Mahmtd Shah. 

At this period information reached Zafar Khan of the Rajah 
of I'dar having rebelled. The Khan led his army against the 
rebel and besieged him. Having invested the fort, he sent his . 
forces in all directions over the territory of I'dar to ravage and 
lay it waste, At length the Rajah, with great humility and 
sorrow, made due submission, and the Khan withdrew. He 
then formed the design of destroying the temple of Sémnét, 
ie, Pattan Did, but just then intelligence came that Malik 
Nasir,* alias Rajah ’Adil Khan, ruler of the country of A'sir 
and Burhdnpir, had overstepped the boundaries of his own 
territory and encroached upon Sulténpir and Nandarbar, which 
were dependencies of Gujarat. Zafar Khan gave up his design 
of going to Pattan, and proceeded by regular marches to repel 
the encroachments of ’Adil Khén. On hearing of his approach, 
’Adil Khan fell back + and returned to A'sir. Zafar Khén also 
retired and went to Nahrwélah. 

In. the year u. 797 (a.v. 1395) he led his army against 
Jharand,t a dependency of the country of Rai Bihéré. He 
soon brought down the presumption of the infidel of that 
country, and proceeded from thence to Somndt. He threw 
down the celebrated idol temple of that place,§ and honoured 


. * Firishtah, in his account of the Fardki dynasty, says that this invasion 
was really made by Malik Rajah, the father of Nasir Fardki. According to 
that writer, Malik Réjah, relying on the promised assistance of Dildiwar 
Khén, of Mélwéh (whose daughter was married to Nasir Khan), invaded 
Gujar&t, but was driven into the fort of Thalnir, where he was besieged and 
compelled to sue for peace. He did not again attack Gujarat. 

+ ‘To Tilner.”—¥irishtah. 

t~ Some MSS. have “ Bihar,” which is clearly an error. The copyista pro- 
bably- confused Jharand with Jhaérkand. In the lithographed version it is 
“* Rai Bibéré.” The “Tab. Akbari” says that Jharand was to the west of 
Pattan, and perhaps the expression used in that work may be taken as show- 
ing that the name was given to some petty collection of villages.. The 

‘ Térikh-i-Mahmid Shahi” also gives the name as “ Jharand.” 

§ “He burnt the temple, slew the intidels, ravaged the city, and built a 
mosque.”—~‘' Tab, Akbari.” 


‘ 
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the city by establishing there the rules and customs of the 
religion of Islém. 

Tn a.H, 799 (a.p. 1897) information was received that the 
infidel ruler of Mandi * was oppressing the Muhamadans in 
his country. The Khan called together his ministers and 
nobles, and thus addressed them: “If the Musulmans of the 
east country suffer hardship, it behoves those of the west to 
render them assistance. Now, on the contrary, we hear that 
the infidels of Mandi are oppressing the Muhamadans in their 
country. If under these circumstances we remain passive, 
what excuse shall we have to offer for our conduct when we 
stand before the throne of the King of Kings? My inclination 
is to chastise the base infidels. What do you think of the 
‘matter ?” They replied that they all agreed with him. Orders 
were given to beat the signal drum for the march, and the : 
forces proceeded towards Mandi. 

The Rajah of Mardi, relying in his heart on the strength 
of his fortress,t shut himself up in it, and the victorious Khan 
invested it and strove to reduce it. But the place was very 
strong, and he was long in accomplishing his object. A year 
and some months he remained before the fortress, but in the 
end the Rajah of Mandd, being brought to great distress and 
thoroughly humbled, made a solemn engagement that hence- 
forward he would not harass Muhamadans and would transmit 
proper tribute. . 

Zafar Khan went from thence to Ajmir to visit the tomb of 
Khwéjah Mw’in-ul-hakk-wa-ush-shara’-wa-ud-din.{ He walked 
on foot the distance of three Ads from Ajmir to the sacred 
tomb, and there went through the proper débservances. From 
thence he proceeded to Sémbhar and Dindwanah. Having 


* All the copies agree in this reading, but the “Tab. Akbari,’”’ followed by 
Firishtah, is no doubt correct in the name “ Mandal-garh,” which, according 
to Briggs, “was a dependency of the Rand of Chitér.” 

+ This is the reading of MS. B, and seems to give the best sense. 

t Shékh or Khwéjah Mu’fn-ad-din Chfoli (of Chisht). He was the con- , 
temporary and chief adviser of Muhamad bin Sim. The saint’s shrine is at 
himip @ae * Casattaar of Aimir” n. 31. 
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chastised the infidels there, he went on to Dilwdrah and 
Jagwérah.* There also he chastised the infidels, and then 
returned to his capital. He reached the city of Pattan on the 
17th Ramazén a.n. 799 (av. 1897). Then he gave his army 
rest for a year, and did not go anywhere himself. In this year 
Tatar Khan, the son of Zafar Khan, came from Dehli to Pattan. 

The author of “ Térikh-i-Mahmid Shahi” relates that upon 
the death of Sultin Muhamad, son of Sultén Firdz, great dis- 
turbances arose and continued in the kingdom of Dehli, so that 
every great noble aspired to the throne. After a period of 
some duration, the authority in Dehli fell to Ikbél Khan,t as 
vicegerent. At that time tir Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 
was at the town of P4n{pat,{ whither Ikbal Khan marched, 
Tatar Khan left his baggage in the fort of Panipat, and made 
a dash upon Dehli and invested it. Ikbél Khén took the fort’ 
of Pénipat, seized Tatér’s baggage,§ and made the garrison 
prisoners, This loss disabled Tatar Khan from remaining in 
that quarter, so he proceeded to Gujarat, intending to raise an 
army there and renew the war with Ikbél Khén,|| When he 
waited upon his father, Zafar Khan, he met with a gracious 
reception. But although his father showed him every kind- 
ness, the high-flying bird of his ambition would not rest in the 
nest it had found. The desire for revenge upon Ikbél Khén, 
and his ambitious designs upon Dehli, were never absent from | 
his heart. His fixed resolve was to lead an army against that 
city. 

At this time the news came that Pir Muhamad Moghal, 


* Jalwdra—‘ Tab. Akbari.’ The lithographed edition has “ Chakwérah.” 

+ He is called Malli Khan in other books. See ‘‘ Mahomedan Historians,” 
vol. iv, p. 31. The version of the lithographed edition has been followed in 
this passage. In ail the MSS. it is palpably corrupt. 
 [ The “Tab. Akbari” says that Tatér Khin was at Thdnésar, but he may 
well have moved down and seized Panipat. A 

§ The MSS. give both banah and bangth in this place; and though the 
latter ia no doubt properly («f. “Farkang-i-Rashidi”) rather the “place of 
the baggage,” i.e. the baggage-guard or rear-guard, the two words seem to 
be employed in this work holly convertible terms, and bangéh shonld 
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under the orders of Sahib-kirén Amir Timtr Gtirgén, had -led 
his army to the vicinity of Multan, and was besieging that 
city, which was under the command of Sérang Khan, brother 
of Ikbél Khén. The design of attacking Dehli, which under 
these circumstances would have been criminal, was therefore 
deferred. 

In the year nu. 800 (a.p. 1898) Zafar Khan and Tétar Khan 
marched to punish the infidels of I’dar. They invested the 
fort and ravaged the country around it, and they were resolved 
that they would not retire until the country of I’dar was com- 
pletely subdued. But the intelligence came that Timir had 
arrived at Dehli and had captured that city. This intelligence 
made them think it inexpedient to remain absent from their 
capital ; so, exacting a suitable tribute, they made peace with 
the Rajah R&o Mal and returned to the fortress of Pattan. 
In the same year the infidels of S6mn4t rose in rebellion on 
every side, in the hope of regaining their independence. Zafar 
Khén and his son marched to repress this presumptuous under- 
taking, and soon crushed the revolt. In this year also, Sultén 
Mahmiid, the son of Sultén Muhamad and grandson of Sultén 
Firéz. Shah, who had fled before Timur, and had been leading 
a vagrant and wandering life in the remote parts and corners 
of his own dominions, arrived at Pattan.* Zafar Khén went 
out to meet him, and brought him into Pattan with all honour. 
Sultan Mahmiid’s object was to obtain Zafar Khan’s alliance 
and to march upon Dehli. The Khan did not think the enter- 
prise advisable, so the Sultan felt aggrieved and departed to 
Alp Khan,t ruler of Mélwah. But his proposal did not find 
acceptance with that chief, so the Sultan made no stay, but 

* The “ Tabakit-i-Akbari” says that Mahmiid’s arrival was preceded by 
that of a host of destitute fugitives from Dehli, all of whom Zafar Khan 
received hospitably and relieved according to their several wants. © 

+ Alp was not yet king, or even ruler of Mélwah, his father, Dilawar Khan, 
be ng yet alive. Asa matter of fact, Diléwar Khén was rather inclined to 
support the exiled king in an attempt to recover his throne; but Alp Khin 
disagreed with his father on this point, and withdrew himself to Mandd, 


where he commenced the building of that celebrated fortress. (Briggs’ 
Firishtah, vol. iv. pp. 168, 169.) 
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went off to Kanauj, and remained wandering about in that 
neighbourhood.* 

The author of the ‘Térikh-i-Mahmid Shahi” relates that 
when Tatar Khén came to Gujarét, he was received very gra- 
ciously by his father. After some time, he one day,t in a respect- 

- fal manner and in suitable language, represented to his father 
that the kingdom of Dehli had been ruined by the reverses of * 
its unstable sovereigns, and by the ravages and havoc of Timur. 
He urged his father to march on Dehli, saying that the 
moment he displayed his standard in the neighbourhood of 
that city, his arrival would be joyfully hailed by the people. 
The Khan replied, that it must be borne in mind that.short- 
sighted people always can see in skill nothing but error, and 
in virtue nothing but wrong-doing. An advance in that direc- 
tion (.e.on Dehli) might be undertaken only for the public 
welfare, still time-serving men would attribute it to a desire 
of obtaining the throne; any attempt, therefore, at that 
time, and in that direction, would be inexpedient. The Prince 
replied t— 

‘He who would the throne attain, 
‘ Must not from the sword refrain.” 


* The “Tabakat-i-Akbari ’’ gives the following particulars. It is not clear 
whether they are merely another version of the events above narrated, under 
different dates, or whether they are really the events of later years. “In the 
year 803 a.n. (a.p. 1401) Zafar Khén marched against the fort of I’dar. “He 
invested it. After fighting had gone on for some days, the Rajah one night 
evacuated the place and fled to Bijanagar. The next morning Zafar Khan, 
having made his entry into the fort, returned thanks to God, and overthrew 
the idol temples. He placed a garrison in the fort, divided the country among 
his chiefs, and, having settled the affairs of the country, returned to Pattan. 
In the year 804 a.H. (a.D. 1402) Zafar Khaén was informed that the- infidel 
Hinds had again assembled round Sémnét, and were making great efforts 
to re-establish their religion. He set out for the place, sending on his army 
in advance. The dogs of Sémnat cle forth by the road near the sea, and 
an action began. Zafar Khan pressed forward on the wings of haste, and 
destroyed many. Those who escaped fled to the fort of (Pattan) Dfi. After 
some days he took the fort, and made all within food for the sword. The 
chief he cast under the feet of an elephant. He destroyed the idol temples, 
built a masjid, appointed kdzis, muftis, and masters of the law, and, leaving a 
garrison, returned to Paitan, his capital.” 

+ The “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi” says that Tétér Khén made this proposition soon 
after the retreat of Timtr, and when Ikbal Khan had regained power. 

{ The literal moaning of this reply is, of course, “Hereditary kingdoms 
are only to be won by the sword,” 
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After repeated discussions, in the year 806 a.H. (1408 a.p.), 
the virtuous mind of Zafar Khén determined to place Tétér 
Khén upon the throne, with the title of N&sir-ud-dunié-wa-ud- 
din Muhamad Shéh,* and to make over to him his army, 
treasure, and all the appanages of royalty. He withdrew him- 
self from the eminence of his grandeur, and retired into 
private life in the town of Asdwal,+ and in the month of 
Juméd-ul-akhir of that year Sultén Muhamad Shéh ascended 
the throne at Asdwal, with all pomp and splendour. In the 
very same week he descended from his throne and mounted 
hia horse to make war upon the infidels of Nédét, and he put 
down several of them whose forces and whose lofty hills had 
enabled them to defy the royal power. Then he marched with 
a large army towards Dehli, and so raised great apprehension 
in the heart of Ikbél Khan. Suddenly in the month -of 
Sha’b&n he became seriously ill, and though skilled physicians 
treated him, all was in vain. 

When physic only adds to pain, 
All hope of cure is surely vain, 


‘He surrendered the jewel of his life, that is t6 say, his spirit, | 
to the Keeper of Spirits, and his body was buried in the 
province of Pattan.t 

It is commonly believed among the best-informed of the 
people of Gujarat, and inquiry seems to confirm the story 
which has frequently been repeated in history, that Tatar Khén 
conspired with certain discontented men, his friends outwardly, 
his enemies in reality, and placed his father in confinement. * 
He then seated himself on the.throne, with the title of Mu- 


'-* Firishtah gives the title as Ghide-ud-dunié-wa-nd-din Muhamad Shéh. 

+ Asaéwal was just outside the site subsequently chosen for the city of 
Ahmadaébéd, as will appear more fully in the sequel. 

} “ He reigned two months and a few days.”—“ Tab. Akbarf.” 

§ “Tétér Khén basely seized his own father and sent him prisoner to 
Asawal. He thon made himself king.”—‘ Tab. Mubérak-Shéhi,” “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” vol. iv. p. 39. See also “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” which says that Tétér 
Khén deprived his father of power, and that he was confined in the fort of 
BharGj. : 

6 
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hamad’ Shéh, and won over all the officials and army.  ~After- 
wards he waged war against the infidels of NAdét and subdued 
them. Then he directed his course towards Dehli, but 
drank the draught of death, and went to the city of non- 
existence. The cause of his death was this. In his ambition 
for the things of this life he threw aside the respect due to a 
father, a respect which is a lasting blessing to him who pays 
it; and God Almighty then sowed the seed of vengeance in the 
heart of his father, the natural soil of love and the abode of 
affection. Wherefore some of those who were in attendance 
upon Tatar Khan, but who were personally inclined to Zafar 
Khan, gave him poison.* The author of the “ Mahmid 
Shahi” (may God forgive him!) has spent a great deal of 
eloquence upon this matter, but in accordance with the aphorism 
that plain truth will prevail, he has recorded the fact. After 
his death, Sultén Muhamad was known as Khuddiagdn-i-Shahid 
* the Martyred Lord.” 

A story is told that Sultin Muhamad sent a large sum of 
money as a present to Kutb-ul-’Arifin Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, and asked for a blessing on his.reign, The Shékh 
refused to accept it, and sent it back, saying, “This money 
belongs to your father, withdraw your hand from its posses» 
sion.” : 

After the death of Sult4n Muhamad, Zafar Khan came 
forth,} and all the officers and nobles again submitted to his 


* “Mozaffar Shéh sent one of his confidants to his brother Shams Khén, 
urging him to kill Tatdr Khin and deliver his old brother from his wrongs.” 
Shame Khén ‘expostulated, but Muzaffar Shih became more urgent, and 
“Shams Khan, moved with pity his brother, poisoned Mahmid Shéh 
(sic) at the town of Sinor. He theh hastened (to Asdwal), took his brother 
ont of prison, and replaced him on the throne,.”—Firishtah. See “ Maho- 
medan Historians,” vol. iv, p. 39. The “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari” also mentions 
Shams Khan as the reported poisoner of Mahomed Shéh, who had made him 
vazir, 

+ According to the “Térikh-i-Alfi,” “from the fort of Bhardj.” This 
work algo expressly says that though Tatar Khén had assumed the royal 
style of Muhamad Sh&h and the royal umbrella, and had the khutbah read 


and coin struck in his name, yet that Zafar Khan refrained from doing so 
at this time. 
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rule, and offered their condolences and congratulations. The 
Khan reassured them, and proceeded towards his capital, But 
to the end of his life the eyes of Zafar Khén were always full 
of tears, and his sighs and lamentations never ceased by night or 
day. He frequently left the cares of government to his brother 
Shams Khén, and desired to withdraw into seclusion; but 
Shams Khan’s refusal prevented this. At length he sent Shams 
Khén to take the place of Jalél Khékhar, and conferred upon 
him the government of Nagér. He named Ahmad Khén, son 
of Sultén Muhamad, his successor, and trained him for the 
(royal) office. 

On the 19th Sha’bdn, in the year n. 807 (a.p. 1404), news 
arrived that Amir Timtir had died in that year, after a reign 
of thirty-six years. In the same year Ikbal Khén marched 
out of Dehli to take Kanauj from Sultén Mahmid, grandson 
of Sultén Firédz, who had wandered thither. Sultén Mahmid 
was shut up in the fort at that place, and Ikbél Khan besieged 
him for some time, but his efforts were unavailing, and he 
returned to Dehli. 

In the year 808 (a.p. 1405) Zafar Khén prepared an army 
for the assistance of Sultaén Mahmitid, and intended to march 
against Dehli, but intelligence came that, on the 19th Juméd-ul- 
awal,a bloody battle was fought between Ikbél Khén and Khiar 
Khan. Khizr Khén was victorious, and [kb4l Khan was killed. 
Sultén Mahmud then proceeded from Kanauj to Dehli, and sat 
upon the throne of his ancestors. Zafar Khén’s march was 
thus stopped. ? 

When the striking of coin and supreme authority were no 
longer exercised by the Housggof Delhi,* the nobles and 
officers (of Gujarat) represented to Zafar Khan, at an auspicious 
time and favourable moment, that the government of the 
country of Gujarét could not be maintained without the signs 


* In rendering this passage the reading of the lithographed edition is 
followed. Besides, the fact is accurately stated, for the Dehli kings appear 
to have struck no coins in their own names between 804 and 815 a.u. 

ake 
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and manifestation of kingly authority. No one was capable 
of wielding regal power but himself; he was, therefore, indi- 
cated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of the Mahomedan religion and tradition, to 
unfold the royal umbrella over his head, and to delight the 
eyes of those who longed for that beautiful display, In 
compliance with this requisition, in the year H. 810 (a.p, 1407), 
three years and seven months* after the death of Sultén 
Muhamad, the victorious Zafar Khan raised the umbrella of 
royalty, and took to himself the title of Muzaffar Shéh at 
. Birpir. 

From Birpir, Muzaffar went to Dhér, which is a dependency 
of Méiwah, with the object of obtaining the submission of Alp 
Khén,} son of Diléwar Kh&n, the ruler of that country. He 
intimated that if Alp Khan yielded it would be well for him; 
if not, he was to be driven from the country. Alp Khan, from 
ill fate and his pride of power, gave battle; but the brave 
warriors of Muzaffar Shéh soon scattered his ranks as a whirl. 
wind scatters clouds, and he was obliged to fly into the fortress 
of Dhér.t The Sultan invested the fort, and Alp Khén was 
quickly reduced to, extremity and obliged to surrender. The 
Sultén ordered him into confinement, and gave the country to 
Nasrat Khén.§ * 


* According to some MSS, of the “Tab. Akbari,” the interregnum lasted 
“one year and four months.” One MS. has “three years and four months.” 
Tt says also that Muzaffar Shéh’s full title was Shams-nd-dunid-wa-nd-din. 

+ “Sultén Mazaffar Shéh had been informed that (Alp Khan afterwards] 
Sultén Hoshang had poisoned his father Diléwar Khan, so he placed him-and 
some of his associates in confinement. There had been great friendship and 
affection between the Sultin and Dildéwar Kh&én when they served together 
under Firoz Shéh.”—“ Tab, Akbarf.” “Mahomedan Historians,’ vol. iv. 
p- 86. Firishtah’s verdict (which is probably impartial) is one of “Not 
proven.” The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” says that the occasion of Muzaffar’s attack 
was that Hoshang had attempted to assume the position of an independent 
prince in MAlwah; it also calls Nasrat Kh4én Muzaffar Shéh’s brother. Per- 
haps the discrepancies may be reconciled by supposing that Shams Khdn 
was his only full brother, Nasrat Kbén his half-brother. 

} According to Firishtah the battle was stubbornly contested, and Muzaffar 
Shéh was himself wounded. 

§ The “ Tab. Akbari” calla Nasrat’Khén the younger brother of Muzaffar, 
but this is possibly an error. It is said elsewhere that Muzaffar Shéh had 
only one brother, Shams Khin, who had just been appointed to Nagor, 
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Intelligence now arrived that Sultén Ibréhim Jénpuri had 
raised his standards at Kanauj with the intention of subduing 
Dehli. Sultén Muzaffar thereupon determined to march to 
the assistance of Sultan Mahmvid, the sovereign of Dehli, 
On hearing of this, Sultén Ibrahim Jénpuri desisted, and 
returned to Jénpir. Sultén Muzaffar also fell back to 
his capital. - 

Mozaffar carried with him Alp Khén, whom he kept in con- 
finement for a year. Musa Khén, a relation of Alp Khan, 
who had been governor of, Mandi under him, having made 
himself strong, brought several districts of Mélwah into his 
possession. Alp Khan wrote a petition with his own hand, 
which he sent to the Sultan Muzaffar. He represented that 
Misa Khan, who was one of his dependants, had established 
his authority over Mélwah; but that if the Sultén would 
release him (Alp Khén) from the chains of imprisonment, and 
bind him with the chains of obligation, he would recover the 
country from Mtisa Khén, and would remain the Sultan's 
obedient servant for the rest of his life, Sultén Muzaffar took 
Alp Khén into favour, and sent his grandson, Ahmad Khén, 
and a large army along with Alp Khén to expel Misa Khén 
froma the fortress of Mand, and ordered him to place Alp 
Khén‘in charge of that place and its dependencies, and then 
himself to return. The prince proceeded by regular marches 
to Mandi, and Mtisa Khan, being, unable to resist, took 
to flight. The prince then placed Alp Khén in Mandu, and - 
returned.* d . 
where be and his descendants ruled for long after. Nasrat Khén may, how- 
ever, possibly be a title by which he was known, or there may have been 
other brothers of Muzaffar Shih besides Shams Khén. The statementa of 
mere relationship by various writers are, as will be seen hereafter, very 
vague and contradictory. 

* The “Tab. Akbari” states that the people of Mdlwah rose against the 
parsh rulo of Nasrat Khdn, and oxpelled him. Then they made Misa Khan, 
a relation (khwésh) of Alp Khén, their chief; and he took up his residence 
in the fort of Mandi. Suitén Muzaffar released Alp Khan, and sent him 
with Prince Ahmad and an army to Mélwah, of which they soon obtained 
possession. Prince Ahmad placed it in charge of Alp Khéi and returned to 
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In the same year, 810 (a.v. 1407), Sultén Muzaffar sent an 
army against the infidels of Kambh-k6t,* under the command 
of Khudéwand Khan, He also sent a person to wait upon 
Shékh K&sim, who was one of the holy men of the time, to 
ask his blessing, so that the arms of Islim might prove vic- 
torious, The Shékh looked over the muster-roll of the army. 
He drew a line over several of the names, and said, “'These 
men will obtain the crown of martyrdom, the others will 
return triumphant.” The result was just as the Shékh had 
predicted.” : 

The author of the “Térikh-i-Bahadar Shahi” places the death 
of Muzaffar Shah in the end of the month of Safar a.n. 818 
(a.p. 1410), but does not mention the cause of his death. The 
circumstances of his death, as commonly reported and believed, 
were as follows. The Kélis inhabiting the town of Asdwal 
rebelled and took to highway robbery arid plundering, ‘ Sultén 
Muzaffar sent the force which he always had in readiness at the 
seat of government, under the command of Ahmad Khan, to 
punish them. Ahmad Khén went out of the city and 
encamped near the reservoir of Khan Sarwar. He there sent 
for learned men, and asked what was the opinion of men 
learned in the law and devoted to religion upon the following 
circumstances. “If one person kills the father of another 
unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact retalia- 


of the prince, and so won him over that he begged, and obtained from the 
Sultén, the release and reinstatement of his prisoner. The “Térikh-i-Alfi” 
agrees mainly with this statement, and adds that Nasrat disgusted not only 
the people of Mélwah, but the Gujarat troops also who were with him. A 
large number of these deserted, and the nobles of Mélwah put Misa Khén, 
who was the cousin (uncle’s son) of Hoshang, on the throne, A longer 
account is also given of the campaign. It is affirmed that Prince Ahmad 
went no farther than Dhar, and then returned. Hoshang was not at first 
joined by the nobles, whose families were for the most part in Musa Khan’s 
power at Mandi; and he himself went to Mahésar on the N: arbadah, where 
he endeavonred to effect the conquest of the country, but without success, 
itil Malik Ma’ghis, who was a son of one of Hoshang’s uncles, took his part, 
wt] fied out of Mandi to him. This began to break np Masa Khén’s party, 
ae PMP cate as he found himself unable to hold Mandi, and marched out of 
H 
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gate as Hoshang walked in by another. 
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The “ Térikh-i-Alfi”’ gives this name as “ Kanth-kot.” 
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tion?” Everyone answered “Yes,” and they gave their 
formal opinion. Ahmad Khén took the paper and kept it 
by him. Next day he went into the city, made the Sultén 
prisoner, and poisoned him. The Sultén said to him, “O 
son, why art thou in such haste ? all this is intended for you.” 
He replied (in the words of the Kurén), “ All men have their 
times appointed, and when the hour is come, they cannot delay 
or advance it a moment.” The Sultén said, “ Listen to a few 
words of advice from me, which will be useful to you. First, 
do not give your friendship to him who has led you to this 
deed, but rather put him to death. Next, abstain from strong 
drinks, for such abstinence is proper for kings. Put Shékh 
Malik and Shir Malik to death, for they are both strife- 
makers.” He spoke also some other words of advice. 

Sultén Muzaffar died at the end of the month of Safar, and 
was butied in the tomb which is in the citadel of Pattan. It is 
said that Sultén Ahmad bitterly repented of, and suffered deep 
remorse after, the death of his grandfather, which he compassed 
in the thoughtless days of youth through association with the 
wicked.* 


* The “Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” says that Sultén Muzaffar reigned eighteen 
years eight months and fourteen days. The “Tab, Akbari” says he 
reigned three years eight months and sixteen days after his second accession, 
and died in the month of Safar 814, five months and thirteen days after 
the accession of Ahmad Shih. This is explained by the “Térikh-i-Alfi,” 
which states that Sultén Muzaffar, being ill, abdicated in favour of his 
grandson, when he had reigned three years eight mouths and sixteen days, 
but that he did not die till five months and sixteen days later, which are 
reckoned as part of his reign, though the khutbah was read, and coin was 
struck, in the name of Ahmad Shah during that interval. The “ Térikh-i- 
Alfi” says nothing of the poisoning, but, on the contrary, declares that 
Muzaffar died of the disease which caused him to abdicate. This tallies with 
the account of the ‘Tab. Akbari.” The facts so circumstantially given by 
these two writers seem to be correct, and although not absolately irreconcila- 
ple with the supposition that Ahmad caused his grandfather to be poisoned, 
are at least prima facie in conflict with it, and, at any rate, seem to dispose 
of the alleged motive for the crime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, SON OF TATAR KHAN, SON OF 
ZAFAR KHAN (MUZAFFAR SHAE). 


Sunra’n Aumap,* son of Muhamad Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shéh, ascended the throne on the 14th Ramazén a.n. 813 
(a.p. 1410). Soon afterwards his cousin Médiid, son of Firéz 
Khan,t who was Governor of Barodah, won over the amirs of 
that country, and set up his own claim to rule. In order 
to carry into effect his futile design, he allied himself with 
certain men fond of turmoil, who joined him at Nariéd, such 
as Hisém-ul-Mulk Bhandiri and Malik Ahmad his son, Malik 
Badar} Khatri, and the son of Habib-ul-Mulk Mustéufi, Malik 
Karim Khusré, Jiwan Das, and Payég Dis. They defeated 
Bikan and A'dam Afghén,§ the king’s men, and, making Jiwan 
Khatri their leader, they went on their way to destruction. |] 


* He assumed the title of Nasir-ud-din, which ig given on his coing, See 
Thomae’s “ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings,” p. 352. 

+ Firiehteh says that Firdz Khén himself was leader of the revolt, and - 
was proclaimed king. The reading of the name here given is supported by 
the “Muntakheb-ut-Tawérikh,” and is,-no doubt, accurate, although the 
“Tab, Akbarf,” followed by Firishtah, says, “Firéz Khan, son of Sultén 
Muzaffar Shab.” The printed version calls him “ Mu’id-ud-dfn, cousin of the 
Saltén.” See subsequent notes. 

t “Malik Badar,” in two MSS. which have been followed; others read 
“‘ Shahpadar.” 

§ The “Tab. Akbari” makes these the names of one man; but the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the reading in the text. Bikan Afghén escaped, 
and rejoined the Sultén. 

|| The “Tab, Akbari”’ says that Sultén Hoshang of Mélwah had agreed to 
support thia rebellion, and had actually put his army in the field with that 
object. Sultén Hoshang was the “ Alp Khén” of the previous chapter, who 
was under obligations to the dynasty, and probably personally to Ahmad 
Shéh himself. The “Téarikh-i-Alfi” supports the statement of the “Tab. 
Akbari,” and says that the descendants of Muzaffar Shéh having come to an 

_ agreement between themselves, Sultén Hoshang had to return, having effected 
nothing. The “Tab. Akbarf” says that Iméd-ul-Mulk was sent to attack 
Hoshang, who retreated, and several of the zamindars who had joined him 
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One day Jiwan Das assembled the amirs, and said that it was 
incumbent on them to attempt the reduction of Nahrwilabh 
(i.e. Pattan), if they intended to carry out their design. They 
replied that they were incapable of contending with Ahmad 
Khan, and that it would be wiser to propose terms of accom- 
modation. Jiwan charged them with pusillanimity, and the 
discussion ended by a quarrel, in which Jiwan was killed. The 
amérs all went and paid homage to the Sultén, from whom 
they received presents and honours.* 

Médid, son of Firdz Khan, went to Khambéiat.. Then he 
was joined by Shékh Malik, entitled “Masti” + Khan, son of 
Sultén Muzaffar,t who was Governor of Strat § and Rénér. 
When the Sultan marched against them they left Kambhéiat, 
and went to Bhardj (Broach).|| He pursued them thither, and 
invested the place. The army of Médiid sent envoys to the 
Sultén, came over to him, and made their submission, Masti 
Khén also asked permission to wait on the Sultén, who, a few 
days later, sent for him, received him graciously, and forgave 
his offence. Sultén Ahmad then returned successful to the 
city of Aséwal. When he got to Asdwal he began to plan 
the extirpation of A’s& Bhil.] 


* Firishtah says he restored them to all the jdgfrs, &e. 

+ “Habib” is given in none of the texts, which read ‘ Mati,’ “ Mithi,” 
“Med,” and “Shahraman,” but the “Tab. Akbari” consistently uses the 
name “Habib,” which is in accordance with Mahomedan nomenclature. 
“Masti Khfén” may have been his nick-name. 

{ The “Tab. Akbéri” says that Sa’adat Khén and Sher Khan, also sons 
of Sultén Muzaffar, joined him. Firishteh gives these names also, 

§ These names are variously given: “Surat”? occurs as “ Sérath,” and 
Rénér in various shapes; but, from the subsequent locality’ of the fighting, 
“Sarat” seems the most probable reading. 

|| According both to the “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah, Sultén Hoshang 
was again in communication with this fresh set of rebels, and, apparently, 
had actually marched to assist them. It is possible that the statement 
cited, in note ||, p. 88, also from the “ Tab. Akbari,” may apply to this occa- 
sion. The account of the “Tab. Akbari” here clearly supplies a deficiency 
in the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari.” 

{ In most of the MSS. this passage reads simply, “extirpated A’sd Bhil,” 
but one MS. gives the reading adopted, which is evidently preferable; for 

_ go important dn action as the destruction of A’sé Bhil would hardly have 
been thus cursorily noticed; and, as a matter of fact, if, as is probable, A’sh 
Bhil was the same as the founder of Asirgarh, this was eventually accom- 
plished (in an utterly cruel and treacherous manner) by another hand. (See 
Firishtab, vol. iv. pp. 288-90, Briggs’ translation.) 
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In this same year,* which is known by the word “ ékhir” 
(foundation), with the assent and leave of that Moon of the 
Faithful and Sun of the Righteous, Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, he began to build and establish the great cityt of 
‘Ahmadébéd, in the immediate vicinity of Asdwal.t This 
foundation has been well celebrated in poetry by Halwi 
Shir4zi.§ In the year 820]| (a.p. 1417), the fortifications of 
Ahmadabad were finished ;§ the year is known by the word 
“khirak”’ It is recorded that the founding of the city of 
Ahmad4béd is attributable to four persons of the name of 
Ahmad. First, that Pole-star of Shékhs and Holy Men, 
Shékh Ahmad Khattt, who lined out with his own hand the 
west side ; second, the king of the city, who lined out the east 
side; third, Shékh Ahmad; and fourth, Mulla Ahmad, who 
respectively lined out the other two sides, both of these last 
being among the connections of the Sultén and among the 
great men of the time. It is recorded that Sultén Ahmad had 
many outward graces and was pure-minded, and he was usually 
favoured by God. The beauty of the city of Ahmadé&béd 
testifies to this, and all four Ahmads** have ever since been 


* This is a chronogram which, by the abjad method, gives 818 a.H. 

+ “Shabr-i-Mu’azzam,” the epithet which the writer usually applies to 
Ahmadabad. 

+ As will be evident from several passages which occur later on, “Asé- 
wal’ remained outside the walls of Ahmadéb4d. One part of it was, perhaps, 
near the tank marked “ Asérva” on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of 
Gujarat, Sheet No. 7, 6 miles N.W. of Ahmad4b4d; but it seoms also to have 
extended to the banks of the Sabarmati river on the one side, and up to the 
gates of the city on the other. 

§ “Halwi Shirézi’’ was the author of the “T4rikh-i-Ahmad Shéht,” and 
the verses alluded to form the first of several extracts from that work which 
will be dealt with hereafter. 

-|| 820. This date is variously given in the MSS. as 810, 816, 820, 880; but 
810 a.H. was before Ahmad Shéh’s accession, and is, therefore, impossible, 
but is (as written) an easy error for 820. Two MSS., however, give 820, 
and the chronogram khirak’ (apparently the Hindi or Gujar&ti khirkh or 
khirki, “a door’’), also gives, by the abjad method, 820 a.u. 

@ Tho “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” in giving the detail of the building, says it was 
built on the banks of the Sabarmati, to which, however, it gives the fuller 
name of “ Sabarnah mati,” evidently the Sanskrit “ Suvarna mati.” 

** Shékh Ahmad Khatti, surnamed Ganj-bakhsh (‘the treasure-giver”), 
was surnamed from Khattd, a village near Nagér, which was the residence of 
his spiritual father, Shékh (or Baébé) Ishdk, and where the latter lies 
buried. He was instructed by Ishak in the learning and doctrines of the 
“ §ilsilah Maghribiah ” (or Western sect), of which he became ,the lamp or 
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praised, for by the blessing of their instrumentality this city 
is so charming to behold that in beauty it outvies all the cities 
of the earth, Travellers are agreed that they have found no 
city in the whole earth so beautiful, charming, and splendid.* 


most famous teacher. He started on a pilgrimage to the holy places, while 
Résti Khan was governing Gujarat. He embarked at Kambhdiat, and on 
his way thither passed through Pattan, where he became acquainted with, 
and was apparently received into favour by, Fatteh Khén, the father of 
Rasti Khén. He did not return by Gujarat, but disembarked at Tathab, 
He, however, had learned to like Gujarat, and while Muzaffar was still ruling 
as Governor, and before he had assumed the title of Sultin, he came to 
Gujarat and settled at Sarkhéj, a village about three kés (8.E.) from Asawal, 
and afterwards, at Ahmaddbéd. Ho was, as has been seen, associated with 
Sultén Ahmad in the building of the latter place, and is said to have actively 
exerted himself in carrying out the Sultén’s wishes. He died at Sarkhéj, in 
849 A.H., at the alleged age of 111 (lunar) years. He lies buried at Sarkhéj, 
and his mausoleum, with the buildings attached, are said to have been begun 
by Muhamad Shih I., the son of Ahmad Shih, and to have been completed 
by his son and successor, Kutb-ud-din Shih. Sultén Mahmid Bigdérah and 
Sultén Muzaffar II. (the Clement’) lie buried in the shadow of his tomb. 
[Blochmann’s “ A’fn-i-Akbari,” p. 507, which quotes the “Khazinat-ul-Asfié, 
Lahér,” p. 967, and other works on saints, and also the “ Mirét-i-Abmadi,” 
which gnotes the “ Malfdz-i-Kabir,” of Shékh Abil Kasim, “ Pésh inméz.’”’] 
Of the third Ahmad, Malik Ahmad, tho ‘‘ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” says, “He sleeps 
near the Kéhnptirah Gate.” Of the fourth, Kazi Ahmad, the “ Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi” merely says that he died at Pattan in 840 a.., and lies buried there. 
* The Emperor Aurangz{b thought differently. In his Memoirs, after 
abusing the climate, the character of the country, the vegetation, the water, 
he goes on to say, “I have already called this city Gardab4d (the Abode of 
Dust); nowI know not what to call it—whcther Samémistén (the Country 
of the Simtim or hot wind), Bfméristin (the Country of Ill-health), Zakktim. 
adr (Thorn-brake), or Jahannumabid (the Abode of Hell), for all these names 
are appropriate.”—‘‘Mahomedan Historians,” vol, vi. p. 359. From Mr. 
Hope’s work on the architecture of Ahmadabad it appears that there were 
at least two other ancient Hindu cities close to this neighbourhood besides 
Asdwal—Chandrasisti and Srinagar. As has been seen, Asdwal itself was tra- 
ditionally without the walls; but Mr. Hope says, “An old Hindu fortification 
or enclosure, containing a temple of the goddess Bhadra-Kalee was selected as a 
nucleus, and one of its towers called Manik boorooj (burj) is said to contain 
the foundation-stone (whence the name of the principal street, the Ménik 
Chék). Close by arose a mosque, named after the Sultén, a palace which 
received magnificent additions in subsequent reigns, and other edifices, 
some of which ‘still survive as public buildings, and make the enclosure, yet 
called the Bhudder (Bhadar), now, as ever, the seat of Government.” At @ 
distance of about a mile from the palace, the city walls described a semi- 
circle of some five miles in circumference, resting on the river and frowhing 
down upon it, fifty feet high or more. The space within the ramparts was 
reserved for the faithful alono; in the suburbs the Hindoo was permitted 
to locate himself.’—Hope’s ‘“‘ Architecture of Ahmadabad,” Ist ed., p. 27. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the city walls are not now as left 
‘by Sultém Ahmad, Sultén Mahmdd Bigérah is expressly said by Firishtah 
to have drawn a fresh line of circumvallation round the city. Sultén Ahmad 
is said by the “Tab. Akbari” to have founded 360 pérahs or hamlets 
outside the city, and some of these appear, from later notices, to have been 
included within this or some other tater wall. 
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Other’ cities may excel it in population, but no other city 
comes up to it in beauty and splendour.* The chief masjid 
situated near Manik Chék, was commenced in a.u. 815+ 
(a.v. 1412). A detailed account of its measurement, of ita 
pillars, its domes, and its arches, has been drawn up for the 
information of the followers-of Isl4m. 


Length (exclusive of the court and north and south 


corridors (ytp')) . r " - : - 100 gy 
Breadth (exclusive of the court) . . : . 50,, 
’ Breadth of the court : F 5 i . . 120,, 
Breadth of the south and north wings (lyk). - 20 ,,- 


Nomper or Przans. 
Within the masjid itself (exclusive of those in the Mulih 


Khénah) . . : : : ‘ ‘ . . 852 
In the entrance of the Mulih Khénah . g é . 12 
In the throne of the Muhih Khénah .. F ‘ ‘ 8 
In the north and south corridors . : . «B12. 
In the east, south, and north gates : - é . 82 
In the ' P ‘ . 91 


Domgs. 


Besides the domes on the south and north corridors, and 
on the great gates . . Z * . ¥ rome 
Of which 20 are large, and 57 small. 


Sreps, 
In each of the two recesses are 176 steps, and below each 93. 


* Here follow two pieces of poetry, possibly extracts from the ‘ Térikh-i- 
Ahmad Shahi” of Halwi Shirazi. 

+ 815 is the’ date given in all the MSS., but the lithographed copy has 817, 
The former date is, in itself, more probable, for the Sultén, who was a zealous 
Mahomedan, was not likely to have deferred the foundation of the great 
public masjid of his new city for several years. The dimensions given prove 
that the masjid mentioned is the great or jam’a masjid of the city, which 
bears an inscription, stating that it was founded by Sultén Ahmad, and was 
finished in 827, seven years after the fort or “Bhadar.” The masjid now 
known as that of Sultén Ahmad stands inside the ‘“ Bhadar” in the S.W. 
corner; it was used by Sultan Ahmad’s successors as a kind of royal chapel, 
and was probably erected for that purpose. Its inscription states that it 
was finished in 817.—(‘‘ Indian Antiquary,” vol. iv. (1875), pp. 290, 291. 
See also Hope’s “ Architecture of Ahmadébéd,” Burgess’s “Report on 
Kathiéwér,” p. 5.) 
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In the same year* that the Sultén left Bhardj (Broach), and 
engaged in the building of Ahmadébid, Médiid son of Firdéz 
ynd Masti Khén, at the instance of the puzzle-headed Badar 
/Alé,t entered into a conspiracy with Ran Mal, Rajah of I’dar, 
f and broke out in rebellion. They sought refuge in I'dar. The 
Sultén marched towards I’dar to put them down. From the 
town of Birhati{ he sent a powerful army, under the command 
of Hoshang, whose title was Futteh Khan, his only uncle, and 
son§ of Sultén Muzaffar. This force was to march by way of 
the town of Mérésah, into the country of I’dar: At this 
juncture Ibréhim, son of Nizm, whose title was Rukn Khan, 
held Mérésah on the part of Sultén Ahmad. The rebel Médiid 
brought this Rukn Khan over to hisside, Md6dtd, Badar ’Al4, 
Masti Khan, and Ran Mal, Rajah of I’dar, having joined, set 
forth from I'dar and went to the village of Rangpir,|| one, of 


* The “ Tab, Akbarf ” says in 814. ; 

+ Badar ’Alé was, according te the “Tab. Akbar{,” a near connection of 
Muzaffar Shéh I., and that work says that it was this Badar’Alé who instigated 
Médad to his first revolt; if so, he may be the same as Malik Badar Khattt, 
spoken of in a previous note. Considering that Muzaffar Shah was himself 
originally of a Khattt stock, it is quite possible that Badar ’Alé may have 
‘been a Khatri of the same stock; or he may have been a connection by 
marriage. One MS. makes Firdéz Khin also a participator in this outbreak, 
or, at least, to have instigated it. 

t Or Barhanf, or Parbani, “ Pirthi.”” One MS. of the “Tab. Akbari” has 
“ Patani,” but most MBS. give Birhat{. 

§ The language of the writer is vague, and the relationship of the various 
persons named to Sultén Muzaffar and to Ahmad is not always very cloar. 
Shams Khan Dind4ni seems certainly to have been the brother of Muzaffar 
Shéh, and may haye been the same as Nasrat Khan, who has been already 
mentioned. fFirdz Khdn was certainly the son of Shams Khin, who was 
Governor of Nagér when Muzaffar died—-where, also, his descendants seem 
to have long continued in power. Médtid was son of Firdz Khén. Firéz 
Khan seems to have died (see infra) in 855 A.n., and Médéd, whose death is 
also expressly mentioned, would seem to have predeceased his father. Their 
relation to Ahmad Shéh was that of cousinship. It is less easy to say what 
was the exact relationship of Masti (Haibét) Khan; he is called a son of 
Muzaffar Shah, but, on the other hand, Fatteh Khén is said to be Ahmad’s 
“only uncle.”’ This may mean only uncle of full blood. Firishtah, however, 
calls Masti (Haibét) Khan also the King’s full (hak¢kt) uncle, and both 
the “ Tabakdt-i-Akbari”’ and Firishtah, as has been seen, make Sa’adat and 
Sher Khan also sons of Muzaffar Shih, and it seems they too joined this 
rebellion. According to Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari,” moreover, Fatteh 
Khén was also won over by Sayyid Ibréhim (Rukn Khan), and joined the 
rebels with his whole force. 

|| According to the “Tabakat-i-Akbari,” only Médid and the Rajah of 
Ydar were in Rangptir. The other chiefs were all in Mordsah. This account 
tallies better with the subsequent story, for Badar *Alé was killed in the 
storming of Méraasah. 
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the dependencies of I’dar, about five #és from Mérdésah. There 
they encamped. They then began to strengthen the fort 
of Mérésah. They dug a deep ditch round it, and they 
furnished the ramparts with guns and muskets in regular 
form. 

The Sultan marched and encamped near Mérdsah. His 
religious feelings and fear of God inclined him to peace. He 
sent a messenger to the rebels to warn them that perseverance 
in revolt would end in their destruction, and that they had 
better seek for forgiveness and open for themselves the gates of 
mercy. To this they gave no ear. The Sultén invested the 
fort, and again pressed friendly counsel upon them. The 
rebels deceitfully and treacherously answered that they had 
again and again offended, so they despaired for their lives and 
for the safety of their families. They intreated that some of 

' the ministers and nobles of the state should be sent to conduct 
them to the royal presence, and the names were suggested of 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, wazfr, of Sa’d-ul-Mulk, commander of the 
left wing, Malik Ahmad ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, and Nasir-us-Saif, 
entitled Azhdar Khén. 

The Sultén granted this request, but said (to those who 
went), “Do not go into the fort, and beware of treachery.” 
When the above-mentioned nobles approached the gate of the 
fort, Badar ’Alé, who had set a party of armed men‘in ambush, 
came out to meet them. They conversed freely and pleasantly 
with each other, so that the amirs were deceived, and all suspicion 
of treachery was banished from their hearts. Badar ’Al4 then 
proposed that Nizim-ul-Mulk and Sa’d-ul-Mulk should come 
aside and listen in private to what he had to say. They with- 
drew from the assembly, and Badar *Ala gave the signal for the 
men in ambush to rush out, and having made the two maliks 
prisoners, to take them inside the fort.* Niziém-ul-Mulk cried 
out with a loud voice, “Tell the Sultan that what was fated 
has happened to us, and let him not delay, on our account, in 


* “And confine them, with chains on their feet, in a dark cell,” 
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pressing the siege and reducing the fort.’* The Sultén gave 
orders for his men to push boldly forward to the fort on every 
side, and to swarm round it like ants. On the third day he 
himself went to the edge of the ditch, and the soldiers esca- 
laded the fort on all sides. The rebels gave up resistance, and 
tried to hide themselves in underground places.t Badar ’Al& 
and Rukn-ud-din Khan were killed. Médtid, son of Firéz, 
and the Rajah of I’dar escaped and fled to I’dar, Nizd4m-ul- 
Mulk and Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out safe and sound from the 
dungeon in which they had been confined. This happened on 
the 5th Juméd-al-awal, a.H. 814 (a.p. 1411). 

When the Rajah of I’dar realised what had happened} he 
hit upon a plan for making terms for himself. He got together 
all the elephants, and horses belonging to Médiid, son of 
Firéz Khan, and of Masti Khan, and sent them to the Sultan. . 
He then gave up their baggage to plunder. After this they 
went to Négér,and joined Shams Khén Dindéni.§ This man 
was called Dinddni because some of his front teeth had grown 
long and projected. In the end, Médtdl| was killed in a 
battle between R4nd4 Mékal, Rajah of Chitor, and Shams Khan 
Dindaéni. When the Sultén learned what the Rajah of I’dar 
had done, he forgave his offences, and after receiving a suitable 
tribute from him, returned. 

In the year uo. 816 (a.p. 1418) "Usman Ahmad Sarkheji and 
Sher Malik, son of Sah Malik, officials§ in the town of Nahr- 


* The “Tab. Akbari” explaing that this speech was made, as it appeared 
that the object of Badar ’Alé in seizing these nobles was‘that he hoped 
that the storm of the fort would hardly be attempted while he held them in 
his power. 

+) Tai-khdnahhdi, i.e. underground rooms, used both for concealment and for 
occupation in warm weather. , 

+ This shows that the Réjah could not have been in Mérdssh itself. 

§ Dindéni, from danddn, “teeth.” The literal meaning of the explanation 
in the text is, that the two teeth between the two centre and the two canine 
teeth had grown out and projected. , 

}| The “Tab. Akbari” makes this Firéz Khén, and also gives the battle 
as being between Firdz Khin and Rin&é Mékeal. The text is probably 
‘correct. 

¥ The word is tarfdardn, which means usually the administrators of 
certain small subdivisions of territory. 
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-wfla, Ahmad Sher Malik, Sulémén Afghan* entitled ’Azam 
Khén, and I’sa Sélar, turned traitors and opened a secret cor- 
respondence with Sultén Hoshang, King of Maélwah, telling 
him that if he had a-mind to conquer the country of Gujarat, 
he should come forward, and they would bestir themselves 
to assist him, and that, between them, in removing Sultén 
Ahmad the throne of Gujarat would be at his disposal. To 
strengthen themselves in this design they won over several of 
the zaminddrs of Gujarét, such as Kénhd Satarsél, Rajah 
of the country of Jhéléwér, who had fallen into the hell 
of turbulence, and others, and prepared a revolt. Sultén 
Hoshang, upon this incitement, sent several of his chief officers 
from his capital towards Gujarét to make war upon Sultén 
Ahmad. ; 

When he was informed of these proceedings, Sultén Ahmad 
sent Prince Latif Khan, his brother,} and the wazir Nizém-ul- 
Mulk to bring Shékh (Shér) Malik and K4nhé to account. He 
also marched out himself, and took up a position at the village 
of Péndri, in the pargana of Sénouli, ten miles from the hill 
of Chémp4nfr. Thence he sent "Iméd-ul-Mulk: Khésah-khél,} 
at the head of a powerful army, to attack Hoshang. Sultén 
HosHang said to his ministers and amirs, “TI must not fight 
against "Iméd-ul-Mulk; for if Heaven gives me the victory, 
it will be said that I have vanquished the slave of Sultén 
Ahmad; but if. the result should be contrariwise, it will 
be said that the slave of Sultén Ahmad defeated Sultén 
Hoshang. This would be defeat upon defeat. So it is 
better to withdraw from this war at once.” Sultén Hoshang 
accordingly, considering discretion the better part of valour, 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says Malik Adam Bhikan Sulémén Afghdn, thus 
making him the same as the loyal chief defeated in Médid’s first revolt. 

+ The MSS. of the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari” differ as to the relationship; two, 
and the lithographed version, call him “ brother,” two call him “ cousin,’” 
and one “own brother to Sultén Mahmid.”’ The “Tabakét-i-Akbari” says 
the Sultdn’s own brother and son of Sultén Mahmid, j.c. the Sultdn’s father, 
originally Tétér Khan. 

tf The “Tab. Akbart ” adds the epithet of “ Samarkandi.” 
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retreated.* ’Im4d-ul-Mulk laid waste a small portion of the 
territories of M4lwah and retired. Latif Khan and Nizém- 
ul-Mulk drove Shékh Malik and Satars4l before them to the 
country of Sérath, which belonged to Mandalik, Réjah of 
Girnér. There they left the offenders to the consequences of 
their offence, and returned.t Sultan Ahmad went with a light 
and joyful heart to Ahmadabad, 

It is well known to historians that the rust of idolatry was 
first removed from the mirror of the country of Gujarét by 
*Alé-ud-din, King of Dehli.t Along a line drawn from the 
city of Nahrwilah to the fortress of Bhardj (Broach) the faith 
of Islém shone bright, but in the countries beyond that-tine 
the dimness of infidelity maintained its ground. In the end. 
the efforts and perseverance of the Sultans of Gujarét (God’s 
mercy and pardon be on them!) made all pure and bright. 
Several districts were brought to the light of Islam by Sultén 
Ahmad, and will be mentioned, with descriptions. 


< tf 
’ Vv 

* It need not be said that this is not the literal translation, but it gives 
the force of the sneer conveyed by the original, and, indeed, is not far from. 
its actual purport. The ‘Tab. Akbari” enters into a grave argument to 
prove that. Sultén Hoshang’s defence was a very lame one. 

t According to the “Tab. Akbarf,” when Latff Khan halted to return, the 
rebels came back and made a night attack on his camp, which, however, 
resulted in their entire discomfiture. 

t Cf. Elphinstone’s “ History of India,” 8rd_ed. (1849), p. 677: “When, 
Gujarat separated from Dehli, the new king had but a narrow territory on 
the plain. On the N.W. were the independent Rajahs of Jhalér and Siréhi, 

from whom he occasionally levied contributions. The Rajah of I’dar, another 

Rajpdt prince, was in possession of the western part of the hills, and though 
he was obliged to pay contributions, and sometimes regular tribute, yet these 
advantages were seldom gained without a struggle, and he was a constant 
source-of disturbance to the King of Gujarat by joming his enemies and 
harbouring fugitivés from his country. ‘The rest of the hilly and forest tract 
was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and Kélis, among whom some 
Rajpit princes, mostly connected with Mewar, had also formed petty 
states. ‘Ihe penineula [of Sérath or Kathidwaér] was in the hands of some 
of the Hindd tribes, who had mostly come from Koch or Sind at different 
periods some centuries before. They were probably tributary, but by no 
means obedient. All these petty states preserved their existence, and were 
within the last few years almost as independent as under the Kings of 
Gujarét. The real possessions, therefore, of these Kings only included the 
plains between the hills and the sea, and, even of that the eastern part 
belonged to a Rajah who resided in the fort of Chémpanir. On the other 
hand, the territory of Gujarat stretched along the sea to the south-east 
s0 as to embrace the city of Strat, and some of the country beyond it.” 
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Tn the year H. 817 (a.p. 1414), Sultén Abmad marched 
against the infidels of Girnér, a celebrated fortress in the 
country of Sérath. Réo Mandalik;* the Rajah of Girnér, had 
assembled his forces near the skirts of the mountains to await 
him. He fought an action with the royal troops, and was 
defeated ; a large number of infidels are said to have been slain. 
The Réjah fled to his fortress.t The light of Islam did not 
shine fully over the country on this occasion; still the power 
of the infidels was broken, and they were changed from the 
quality of harbis (i.e. enemies) to the condition of. zimmis (i.e. 
tributaries or subjects). The fort of Junahgérh, which 
stands near the skirt of the mountains of Girndr, fell into the 
hands of the Sultén,t and many of the zaminddrs of Sérath 
submitted, gave in their allegiance, and agreed to pay suitable 
tribute. The Sultén then returned to his capital, leaving 
Sultén Siid Ab-ul-Khén and Siid Kasim to receive the 
payments of the zamindadrs. 
® Inthe month of Juméd-ul-awal a.n. 818 (a.p. 1415),§ Ahmad 
went forth with his army to destroy the temple of Sidhptr, the 


* Réo Mandalik, the title assumed by all the chiefs of Girnar. According 
to the. “Térikh-i-Sdérath,” the Rado Mandalfk was, at this period, Khengén, 
son of Jaya Singh. 

+ There are some descriptive verses here quoted from the “ Térikh-i-Ahmad 
Shéh{,” of Halwi Shirdz{. It is intended to give these in vol. ii., when describ- 
ing that work. 

{ The “Tab. Akbari” implies that the fort capitulated, and it says that 
the law and teaching of Islém were restored, ie. as Muhamad Toghlak had 
established them. . 

§ Firishtah saya that “in this year Sultén Ahmad gave to Malik Tuhfah 
the title of Taj-ul-Mulk, and commissioned him to war with the infidels on the 
borders of Gujarat. He overcame them, and placed the burden of the jizéah 
and khardj (the tax on infidels and the payment of revenue or tribute) on the 
necks of recusants and rebels. Some he brought into the fold of Islam, and 
he established such a firm hold upon Gujarat that the names of grds and 
mawds were no longer heard of.” The expedition was probably against e 
number of petty recasants. As to the terms grés and mawds, they occur 
repeatedly in the course of this work. As to their etymology, see “ Ras 
Mala,” 2nd ed. p. 567. It may be said that at this time grds had come to 
signify (1) black mail paid to powerful local chiefs for protection and for 
immunity from plunder, (2) lands or allowances made over to such chiefs 
by Government, or allowed to be retained by them both as a politic provision 
to keep them quiet, and as a retainer, for military or other services; as a 
matter of fact, the holders of these fiefs were mostly Rajptts, and the lands 


they held part of their ancient hereditary possessions. Mawds seems to 
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idols of which were all made of silver and gold.* In the year 
H. 819 (1416 a.p.) the Sultan led his army against Dhar, for 
the following reason. On the occasion when the Sultén 
marched against Sulténpir and Nandarbér, in order to put 
down Nasir bin ’Ain-ul-Mulk,t} the ruler of Asir and Burhén- 


such a3 abounded in the rough and sparsely populated hills to the east of 
Gujarat. In these places many Kél{and other chiefs maintained a quasi-inde- 
pendent authority, and were termed mawdsfs, It was the policy of the 
Mahomedan rulers to reduce as far as possible the independent status both of 
grdsiahs and mawésts, and the extracts already given from the “ Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi” as to the condition of the revenue in the days of Muzaffar III., 
show that even then that policy had been carried very far. In the early and 
palmy days of Moghul rule this desired object was almost completely attained. 
Only a very few chiefs still retained any grds allowances or any hereditary status. 
But in the decline of the Moghul empire some of those who were wealthy 
enough extended their influence by farming Government villages if their own 
neighbourhood, and when the central power collapsed these villages were 
included in their grés, Others levied, by force, dues from the cultivators of 
all the villages which they could overawe. (This class of grds is now dis- 
tinguished in Gujarét as Todd grids.) And thus many of the old families, 
especially in K&éthiéwdr, who had been crushed and impoverished, recovered 
much of their ancient importance and in a great measure still retain it under 
British rule, [he latter part of this note is given in the words of Major 
Watson, Political Agent in Kathiéwar.] The following extract of a transla- 
tion by Mr. Kinloch Forbes (“ Rds Mala,” 2nd ed., p. 564) gives a vivid picture 
of the result of Ahmad Shéh’s policy and of the state of the country in his 
time, “ All the zamtnddrs in the time of Ahmad Shéh raised their heads in 
rebellion; they were, however, punished, and the servants of the king 
established in every place. In consequence of being thus completely dis- 
possessed, that bad (class) of inhabitants being hopeless, began to infest the 
roads and villages with their depredations. Anarchy ensued. ... Those 
whose duty it was to advise pot an end to these calamities, and exacted 
security from the zamfnddrs to discontinue their opposition. Three portions 
of the land of each was acknowledged as the portion of the king, and one 
part that of the zamfnddérs, under the denomination of wdntd, and they 
engaged to furnish guards and protection to their own villages, and to hold 
themselves in readiness for the service of the king whenever called upon. As 
these people did not see it possible to maintain themselves without paying 
obedience to the prince, they now attended to make their submission and to pay 
the king’s saldm¢ for their wintds. From this time saldmé and peshkash 
became established among them. Some of the zamfnddrs were converted to 
Ialém and were entrusted with their own talukahs. . . . they engaging, how- 
ever, to pay the imperial peshkash; on the other hand, from those zaméinddra over 
whom the hand of conquest did not extend, the payment of a yearly peshkash 
was exacted.” The Hindi zaminddrs seem to have retained their wdnéd till 
the time of Mahmid UI., by whom it was forcibly resumed. Saldmt and 
peshkash were apparently money payments, probably of no great amount, 
exacted as an acknowledgment of the Sultén’s superiority. 

* Here also follow verses pretty certainly from the “ Térfkh-i-Ahmad 
Shéhi (though this is not expressly said), and these also it is proposed to give 
in Vol. TH. 2 

+ Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbari” here supply several links which are 
deficient in the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi.” In the first place the former author relates 
that in 819 4.8. (it must have been early in the year) Sultén Ahmad marched 
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pur, the zamindérs of Gujarat, such as Pinjé Réjah of 1'dar, 
Tirbang D4s Rajah of Chémpanir, Satars4l Réjah of Jhalé- 
wr, and Tiri Rajah of Nadét, conspired together, and wrote 
to Sultén Hoshang, the ruler of Mandi, informing him that 
Sultén Ahmad had gone to Sulténpir and Nandarbar, and 
that he was fighting with Nasir-ud-din, and (promising) that . 
if he (Sultan Hoshang) would seize the opportunity of attack. 
ing Gujarat, they would make his conquest of that country an 
easy matter. Accordingly, Sultén Hoshang prepared an army, 
and wrote to Shams Khan Dindaéni and to Médid, the son of 
Firéz Kh&n, of whom mention has been before made, inform- 
ing them of his intention to attack Gujardt, and asking them 
to lend their assistance. In return, he promised to make over 
to them the city of Pattan and its dependencies, and told them 
that, if they refused, Sultén Ahmad would satisfy his old 
grudge against them. Upon the receipt of this message, 
Shams Khén wrote to Sultén Ahmad, informing him that 
Sultén Hoshang was secretly hostile to him, and had solicited 
their assistance in an attack which he was meditating on 


ona “religious campaign” towards Nigér, destroying all the idols and idol- 
temples which he came across, and acquiring much plunder. He arrived 
at Nagér (held apparently by Shams Khén Dindénf) and laid siege to it, but 
on hearing that Khizr Khan, the ruler of Dehli, was marching to its relief 
and had advanced as far aa the village of Tang, Ahmad Shéh raised the siege 
and returned to Ahmadébéd. The subsequont events about to be described 
are referred by Firishtah to the year 821; but, as they manifestly occurred 
between the Naégér expedition and the events recorded in the text, they must 
have taken place in 819 4.H. They are as follows: It would seem that while 
Sultén Ahmad was campaigning in Nfégér, Nas{r, who had sncceeded his 
father, Malik Rajah (whose title, apparently, was ’Ain-ul-Muik), as ruler of 
Asir and Burhénptir (Khaindésh), invaded Sulténpir and Nandarbér, the out- 
lying provinces-of Gujarit adjoining his own frontier. Sultin Ahmad moved 
down promptly to Sulténpar [it is not quite clear whether he went in 
person, but it seems, from what followed, probable that he did so], and the 
invasion failed. Firishtah says that Nasir Khén waa incited to this attack by 
Sultén Hoshang. ‘On its failure, Nasir Khén retired to Asir, and Sultén 
Ahmad despatched a force against Batnél (now called Tambdél), a small hill- 
fort in Khéndésh, which was reduced [Firishtah says a large sum of money 
was exacted from the Rajah of Batndl], and, as the rains had then set in and 
the army was wearied with several months of continuous marching, Sultén 

- Ahmad was on the point of returning to Ahmaddéb4d, when he received 
intelligence of the confederation mentioned in the text. This narrative 
explains the allusion in the text to the march against Nandarbér and 
Sulténpér, of which no previous mention had been-made. 
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Gujarét. But, said they, “We are the subjects of your 
Majesty ; we rule in this quiet place under favour of your 
auspices. Far be it from us to join with your- enemies!” 
This letter was carried by camel-express to the Sultén at ¢ 
Sultanpdr, and at the same time he received intelligence that 
Sultén Hoshang had marched from the town of Makréj, and 
halted at Mérésah. 

The Sultén started from Nandarbar, although it was the 
rainy season, towards the Gujarét country. Notwithstanding 
the violent rain and the heavy mud in- the roads, he arrived 
at Morésah, and pitched his camp opposite to that of Sultan 
Hoshang, on the seventh day, which was the 16th Rajab, 
A.H.819, Sultén Hoshang said to the above-mentioned Rajahs, 
“You told me that you would take me to Gujarat before 
Sultén Ahmad could hear the news, but now he is here, only 
five kés off, and you gave me no warning of his coming. This 
isa plain proof that you are really hostile, and not friendly. 
I have no longer any trust in your statements.”  Sultén 
Hoshang fled by night, and the Réjahs scattered in all direc- 
tions, and repented of what they had done. Sultén Ahmad 
stayed for some days at Mérdasah. 

It was now reported that, in consequence of the disturbance 
created by Sultén Hoshang, the zaminddrs of Sérath had 
refused to pay their revenue, and had broken out in revolt. 
At the same time news arrived that Nasir, son of R&jah Malik, 
ruler of Asir, in confederation with Ghazni Khan, son of 
Sultén Hoshang, had recommenced hostilities: By a strata- 
gem of Iftikhér-ul-Mulk, son of Réjah Malik, they obtained 
possession of the fort of Thélnir.* Supported by the zamfn- 


* The relation given in the text ia somewhat confused, and is stated with 
more clearness and apparent probability by Firiahtah. Thélnir had beon 
assigned to Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk (who was Nasir Khén’s younger brother), by 
their father, Malik Rajah, the first of the Fardki kings of Khandésh, and with 
it certain territories, as his inheritance. Nasir Khan, who seems to have been 
restless, ambitious, and unscrupulous, seized the fort from lftikhdr-ul-Mulk, 
instead of gaining it by a stratagem of his. Firishtah says it was taken by 
force; but the “Tab. Akbari” says by stratagem; any way, he got it, and 
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dars of the districts of N&d6t, they proceeded towards Sultén- 
pur and Nandarbdr, and revived the former sedition. On 
the new moon of Zi Hijj, they killed Malik Ahmad Sharf, 
Court Chamberlain, in the fort of Sulténpdr, and were press- 
ing on their attack; nor was it then known what they had 
accomplished. Sultén Ahmad detached Malik Mahmid Bargi 
and Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, with an adequate force, to reduce the 
rebels of Sérath, and detached Malik Mahmid, entitled Khan 
?A'zim, with a large number of troops, against Nasir Khaén.t 
When Malik Mahmid had ravaged the country of Nadét and 
approached Sulténpir, Ghazni Khan fled towards Mélwah, and 
Nasir to the fort of Thailnir. Mahmud pursued and besieged 
Nasir in the fort of Thélnir. He so pressed the siege that in 
a short time Nasir was compelled to capitulate. Malik 
Mahmud wrote a report to the Sultén, and asked forgiveness 
for Nasir. The Sultén complied, gave Nasir the title of Khan, 
and so secured his adhesion. 

Sultén Ahmad, shortly after, led an army towards Mélwah 
to punish the offence, above described, of which Sultan 
Hoshang had been guilty. At -that time, Pinjé, son of Ran 
Mal Rajah of I'dar, Tirbang Dds Rajah of Chémpianir, the 
Réjah of Nadét, and others, who had joined Sultén Hoshang 
at the time of his inroad, now sent their envoys to make 
their submission to Sultén Ahmad, and to ask for his forgive- 


was-assisted in doing so by Ghaani Khan, who was his wife’s nephew; Sultdn 
Hoshang being his brother-in-law, as he had married the daughter of Diléwar 
Khén. Whether their object at first was merely to seize Thiélnir, and the 
attack on Sulténpur an after-thought, or whether this was designed from the 
beginning, the fact was that the two confederates did renew their attempt on 
these provinces, and, aided by the Rajah of Nédét (“ Tab. Akbari’’), fora time 
carried all before them. On the whole it seems likely that the attack by 
Sultén Hoshang, the rising in Sérath, and the second adventure of Nasir Khan 
in Sulténpir, were concerted movements, and intended to be simultaneous; 
and, if it had not been for Sultdn Ahmad’s prompt march to meet Sultdn 
Hoshang, and the precipitate flight of that irresolute and treacherous prince, 
. Bultén Ahmad would have had a very serious task on his hands. 

* “Revived the former sedition.” Literally, “Watered the plant of 
sedition.” 

+ This passage is omitted in some of the MSS., but it is necessary to the 
story. 
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ness. The Sultén, from motives of policy, forgave them. 
Leaving Malik Zid-ud-din, entitled Niz4m-ul-Mulk, wazir at 
the capital, Sultin Ahmad marched, by regular marches, 
against Mélwah. When he reached the confines of the terri- 
tory of Ujain, on the banks of the KAliddah, he came in face 
of Sultén Hoshang, who had surrounded his army with a deep 
ditch and strong abattis, and was ready for battle. 

The story runs that Sultan Ahmad, on the day of battle, 
armed himself and mounted his horse. On his way he came 
to the tent of Malik Farid, son of ’Im4d-ul-Mulk. He drew 
rein, and sent a-message to him, saying that he would confer 
upon him the title of *Tm4d-ul-Mulk, which his father had 
left vacant, and desiring him to come out and put on the robe 
of honour. Malik Farid was engaged in anointing himself, 
that is, he was rubbing his body with oil. They told the 
Sultén what he was doing, and begged for a few moments’ 
delay ; but the Sultén went on to the field of battle, and the 
forces on both sides were drawn up in array. Malik Farid, 
according to habit, after anointing himself with oil, mounted 
his horse, and came to the side of a river, where there was a 
difficult ford. Men were standing about, and he called out, 
“ Can anybody show the road to the Sultan ?” as he could find 
no way to where the Sultan was. A person told him that he 
knew a way over, but that it led to the rear of Sultén 
Hoshang’s army. Farid exclaimed, “What better could be 
desired?” Malik Farid pressed forward under the guidance 
of this man, and just when both armies closed with each other, 
and were engaged along the whole line, Malik Farid, as it were 
from the invisible or from the realms above, appeared in the 
rear of Sultén Hoshang’s centre, and at once shouting “ Allah, 
Allah!” charged like a tiger or a leopard, Just at that time 
Sultén Hoshang’s advanced force was repulsed, and, although 


* According to the “Tab. Akbari,” the Rajah of Mandal did not submit 
with the reat of the Rajahs, and Niz4m-ul-Mulk had orders to punish him in 
Sultén Ahmad’s absence. 
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he fought bravely, he was overpowered,* and suffered a signal 
defeat. Sultén Ahmad was victorious and triumphant. All 
the treasure and equipage and baggage fell into the hands of 
his army, and Sultén Hoshang took refuge in the fort of 
Mandi. Sultén Ahmad pursued him to the gates of the 
fortress. He then fell back, and, encamping itt the neigh- 
bourhood of Mandi, he sent out forces to ravage the country 
of Mélwah. After a while he set out for his capital, and 
entered it in triumph. 

At the beginning of the month of Zi-l-ka’da, ava, 821 
(a.p. 1418), Sultén Ahmad started to settle accounts with- 
Tirbang Dés Réjah of Chémpénir, but that year he.did not 
press the siege with determination,+ because his heart was really 
intent upon the reduction of Mandi. He plundered and de- 
stroyed some places in the district, but he accepted a suitable 
peace-offering. On the 19th Safar, Sultén Ahmad marched 
towards Sénkherah Bahddarpir. ‘The conquest of Sénkherah 
has been sung in verse, by the poet Halwi.t . . . After 
ravaging the country of Sénkherah, on the 22nd Safar 822 


* The “Tab, Akbarf”’ represents the matter somewhat otherwise. It says 
that an elephant from the Gujarét army charged that of Mélwah and throw 
it into confusion, and then the Gujarat cavalry charged. Ghazni Khén, Sultan 
Hoshang’s son, confronted it and drove it back, by shooting arrows into its 
forehead, then rallied his troops and charged the Gujarét line so vigorously 
that it was beginning to give way when Malik Farid charged, as described, in 
the rear of the wah army. Firishtah saya the elephant broke the 
enemy’s line, and, their cavalry charging, Ghazn{ Khén was wounded, ‘and 
fell back. All accounts, however, agree that it was Malik Farid’s charge 
which decided the day, and both do justice to the personal gallantry of 
Sultén Hoshang, who, whatever his faults may haye been, does not seem to 
have been deficient in valour, as the “Tab. Akbari” expressly says, though 
adding that he was no general. The “Tab. Akbari” states that Ahmad Shah, 
before retiring, cnt down all the trees near hig camp (whether fruit trees or 
others) to punish Sultén Hoshang. 

t The words in the text are somewhat dubious, and might mean thai the 
Sultén fia not actually besiege Chaémpénir, but, according to the “Tab. 
Akbari,” he at least very strictly invested it till the Rajah submitted. 

* Tho detaila given in this extract are of no importance ; no mention of 
any fighting is made; the expedition seems to have been undertaken solely to 
plunder and destroy the idol temples of Sénkherah, and to have been com- 
menced without any provocation, and to have been completed without resis- 
tance, The original will be dealt with in Vol. IJ. under the head of the 
“ Térikh-i-Abmad Shéhi,” with the other extracts from the same work found 
in the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari.”” 
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(a.p. 1419) he laid the foundation of a fort at Sénkherah; he 
also built a mosque for the rites of the Mahomedan religion, 
and appointed /dzés and preachers to maintain its laws and 
doctrines, In the same year he founded a fort at the village 
of Mékni, a dependency of Sénkherah ; and having left a gar- 
rison to maintain order in that neighbourhood, he led his 
army towards Mandu.* 

When ‘Sultén Ahmad arrived at Dhar he was met by envoys 
from Sultén Hoshang, two confidential counsellors of that 
sovereign, whose names were Maulénaé Misa and ’Ali Jamdar 
(i.e. “ Treasurer”). They were admitted to an audience, and 
sued for peace, and made apologies in full detail for all Sultén 
Hoshang’s past offences. The trusted ministers and wisest 
nobles of Sultén Ahmad strongly supported their plea 
for peace. He yielded to their solicitations, and, foregoing all ~ 
intentions of revenge, withdrew from the place. On his camp 
passing through the territory of Champénir, he directed his 
soldiers to lay it utterly waste. From thence he went to 
Abmadabéd, where he arrived in the month of Rabj{’-ul-akhir. 

In the year u. 823 (a.p. 1420) he went forth to establish 
rule and order in his ‘territories, Wherever there was turbu- 
lence he repressed it, He threw down the idol temples and 
built masjids in their stead, and founded forts and established 
military posts. First he built a fort at the village of Jamir, 
in the pargana of Bér&é Sanwal. After that, he built the town 
of Dh4méd in the hills, and he erected a fort there. He re- 
paired the fort of Kéreth, which was founded in the time of 
Sultén ’Alé-ud-din by Alp Khén Sanjar in a. 704 (s. Dp. 1804), 
but had fallen into decay, and he gave it the name of Sultén- 
a&béd. After that, he returned to Ahmad4béd. 

In the year u. 824 (a.p. 1421) he led his army from Ahmad. 
fbéd towards Chémpénir, from thence to Sénkherah,f and 
. * The “Tab. Akbari” says that on his a to Mandi he punished “the 


infidels of the hills of Kéntaré” by laying waste their territories. 
+ According to the “Tab. Akbari,” Sultén Ahmad built another janta’ 
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onwards to Chéli Mahésar, which belongs to Mandi.* In the 
month of Rabf’-ul-awal, H. 825 (a.p. 1422), he encamped at 
the town of Mahésar, and invested the fort. At that time 
Sultén Hoshang had gone to Jéjnagar elephant-hunting, and 
the people of the fort, having no hope of relief, surrendered 
the keys to Sultén Ahmad, who placed a trusty garrison in 
the place.t 

On the 12th Rabi’-ul-akhir he sat down before Mandi, and, 
having invested the fort, he sent out detachments to get pos- 
session of the territories of Mélwah. He maintained the siege 
of Mandi for one month and eighteen days, during which con- 
tinual fighting went on. The rainy season then came-on, and 
he repaired to Ujain, which is in the very centre of the domi- 
nions of Mandt.t There he halted, and secured possession 


* According to the “ Tarfkb-i-Alff,” Ahmad Shah made an expedition in 
822 a.u. against Jhéldw4z, but the Réjah purchased peace by the payment of 
a heavy tribute. 

+ According to the “ Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” Sultén Ahmad began this year with an 
attack on the Rajah of Jhéldwdr, whom he besieged in his capital. The 
Rajah submitted, and paid a heavy tribute to secure himself from molesta- 
tion. The reason of Sultén Ahmad’s attack upon Mandi does not seem very 
clear. It does not seem much in accordance with Ahmad Shéh’s general 
conduct that he should have been induced merely by the absence of Hoshang, 
with whom he was at’ peace, to attack a Mahomedan country. Of course, 
for an attack on an infidel: country no special justification would have been 
necessary. The “Tab. Akbari” says, and Firishtah quotes the “Térikh-i- 
Alfi” aa representing [the passage is not to be found in the only copy of the 
“Térfkh-i-Alff” available for this work] that the facts as stated to Sultén 
Ahmad were, that Hoshang had disappeared, that no one knew what had 
become of him, and that his nobles had divided his kingdom among them- 
selves; this last passage may, perhaps, explain Sultfin Ahmad’s motives, for 
certainly the account of’Hoshang’s sudden disappearance, while proceeding in 
disguise to Jajnagar, might well lead to a belief that he had, by some means, 
come to an untimely end, and Sultén Ahmad might well consider himself as 
much entitled to the throne thus left vacant as the nobles of his court were. 
The particulars of Hoshang’s romantic excursion to Jéjnagar are given 
in full detail, by both the “'Térikh-i-Alfi”? and the “Tab. Akbari,” as well 
as by Firishtab, and there seems no reason to doubt their general correctness. 

t According to the “Tab. Akbarf,” while he was at Ujain, Sultén Ahmad 
parcelled out the districts of Ujain among his own officers. The names of 
aome of these, and of the districts assigned to them, are given in the “ Tab. 
Akbari,’ which says that arrangements were made to collect the autumn 
(kharif) harvest. It seems, also, that it was the dispersion of his troops on 
this duty which made him unable to prevent the entry of Hoshang into 
Manda. According to the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” another reason for deferring the 
siege of Mandt was a deficiency in the apparatus for a siege, which Sultén 
Ablmad found would be necessary, and which arrived from Gujarat just as 
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of the greater part of Mélwah. At the end of the rainy 
season he again laid siege to Mandi. In the meantime Sultan 
Hoshang, having obtained some fine elephants at Jéjnagar, 
returned by a circuitous route, and got into the fort of Mandi 
through the Térépiir gate. He exerted himself strenuously in 
strengthening it; and Sultén Ahmad, feeling that he was then 
unable to reduce the place, marched to Sérangpur, hoping to 
draw Hoshang out of his fortress, or, failing this, to take 
possession of his territories, so as to compel him to come out 
of the fort. 

Ahmad invested Sérangptr at his leisure,* and ambassadors 
_ then came to him on a mission from Hoshang, -con- 
cealing enmity under the cloak of amity. They presented 
their master’s greetings, and expressed his surprise that a 
religious, God-fearing monarch should, for one offence com- 
mitted by the Sultén, thus personally attack and lay waste a 
country of Islém, and should listen to no explanation and 
apology. They promised on behalf of Sultén Hoshang that 
he would henceforth act loyally and submissively, and expressed 
his hopes that his offence would be forgiven, that Sultan Ahmad 
would withdraw to his own country, and abandon all inten- 
tions of vengeance. Sultin Ahmad was himself disposed to 
mercy rather than to revenge. His ministers and attendants 
also added their intercession, so he graciously granted peace 
and issued orders for a return towards his own country. 

On the 12th of the month of Muharram, 4.x. 826 (26th of 
December 1422), just when Sultan Ahmad had decided upon 


* According to both the “Tab. Akbari” and the “Térikh-i-Alfi,” Sultén 
Hoshang, bya rapid march, got into Sérangpur before the Gujarét army arrived 
there. But before leaving Manda, he sent the embassy to Sultén Ahmad to put 
him off his guard. According to the latter work, these men reached Sultén 
‘Ahmad before he came to Sérangptr, and, as Firishtah quotes the “ Térikh- 
i-Alff,” their instructions were to amuse him till Sérangpir was put in a 
state of defence. This passage is not, however, in the copy of the “ arikh-i- 
Alfi” used for this work. But Sultén Ahmad, having agreed to peace, sent the 
‘ambassadors back to Hoshang, and the same night encamped in fancied 
security outside Sérangpir. This account is at least probable, for the text 
says that after the battle Sultén Hoshang escaped to Saérangpur, and the 
scene of the battle certainly seenis to have been there, or close by. 
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peace; Sultén Hoshang treacherously made a night attack 
upon him when he was thrown off his guard against all deceit 
and perfidy. Suddenly a great outcry arose in camp, and the 
silence of the night was disturbed by a tumult. Some thought 
the Day of Judgment had come, others thought a furious 
elephant had broken loose. At last it became known that it 
was the noise of a night attack by the enemy. Malik Munir 
awoke Sultén Ahmad, who armed himself and came out of 
his tent. There were two horses there, belonging to the 
horsemen on duty. The Sultén mounted one, and his equerry,* 
Malik Jaunén, mounted the other, and they rode out to the 
verge of the camp. The forces of Sultén Hoshang fell first 
upon Sémantt Rajput, Grasiah of the district of Dandéh, who 
held the advanced post, and he, with five hundred Réjpiits, was 
killed. The enemy pressed onwards, and many of Sultan 
Ahmad’s men were slain, The Sultén said to Malik Jaundn, 
“Can you find out what Farid Sulténi and Malik Mukarrabt 
are doing, and bring them to me?” 

Jaundn galloped off into the camp, and found that these two 
amirs, with their forces armed and ready, were proceeding from 
their own tents towards the Sultan's pavilion. He asked them 
where they were going, and told them the Sultén had sent for 
them. They replied, ‘The enemy is advancing, let us first fall 
upon him.” Malik Jaundén told them that the Sultén -was 
standing alone at the margin of the camp and expecting to be 
joined by them, and that they ought to ask him and act 
according to his orders, These two veterans brought nearly a 
thousand armed and mounted men to the support of the 
Sultén. He grossly abused them,§ saying that he had allowed 


* als, 
+ These names are variously given—Sémamt, Sdmant, Sémat, and Dandéh- 
» Rékht, as well as Dandah. % 

t Malik Mukarrab is said, by the “Tarfkh-i-Alfi,” to have brought up the 
siege material from Gujardt to Mandi, and to have joined the Sultén there. 
On his arrival he had been told off to attack the Jodhpér gate, but the news 
of Hoghang’s return frustrated Sultén Ahmad’s designs. 

§ Literally, “gave them filthy abnse,” sto ble. selias. 
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himself to be ‘off his guard depending on their watchfulness, 
but they had been more off their guard even than himself. 
They replied that it had been so ordained, and craved per- 
mission to attack the traitor and give him the recompense of 
his perfidy, which, God willing, they hoped to do. The 
Sultén directed them to wait patiently for a while, as the 
morning was near and the enemy would then be caught 
plundering. 

Sultén Ahmad then again despatched Malik Jaundn to learn 
what he could of the enemy. He galloped off, and found that 
Sultén Hoshang, with a few men, was standing in front of 
Sultén Ahmad’s pavilion, and that they were bringing out the. 
horses of the royal guard and the fighting elephants for 
Hoshang’s inspection. The bulk of the soldiers were busy 
plundering. Jaundn returned and reported the state of affairs. 
Just then the day dawned, and Sultén Ahmad cried, “ Now, 
my brave fellows, now is the time to play the man!” With a 
thousand men, each of whom was as brave as a lion, he 
advanced, and when Shéh Hoshang’s army came in sight they 
brandished ‘their swords and charged, shouting “Allah! 

_ Allah!” Each of the two kings with his two-handed sword 
fought for his honour and his dignity with the greatest fury 
imaginable, till both were wounded.* When it grew-light the 
eyes of the elephant-drivers of Ahmad Shéh fell upon their 
sovereign ; they formed line with their elephants and charged 
the enemy. Hoshang, unable to withstand them, took to 
flight, and the victory remained with Sultan Ahmad. The 
soldiers of Hoshang abandoned their spoil and were glad to 
escape with their lives.t From every side Sultén Abmad’s 
troops collected and congratulated him, and the Sultan 
returned thanks to Almighty God. Sultan Hoshang, depressed 


* The “Tab. Akbari” confirms the story that the Sult4éns mutually 
wounded each other. 
+ “Seven fine elephants, brought from J Ajnagar, also fell into his hands,” 
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and. dejected, with a few disordered troops, took shelter in the 
fort of Sdérangpiir. 

On the 24th Rabf’-ul-akhir Sultén Ahmad turned towards 
his capital, but Hoshang rallied his forces and again made 
ready for battle. Sultan Ahmad halted till the enemy came 
up, and another battle was fought.* It was obstinately con- 
tested, but Hoshang was again defeated. They say that four 
thousand of his men were slain upon the battle-field.t The 
grand elephants which he had brought from Jéjnagar fell into 
the hands of the Sultén, who returned triumphant towards his 
capital. On the 4th Jumad-ul-4khir a.n. 826 (a.p. 1428), he 
reached Ahmadabad and rested there with great satisfaction 
and pleasure. The people of the city were loud in their con- 
gratulations and praises, It is said that two months before 
this happened Sultén Ahmad, writing from Sérangpir, said to 
Shékh Ahmad, ‘From the present appearance of affairs it 
seems likely that I may be detained some time longer in these 
parts.’ The Shékh wrote in reply that the Sultén would 
return to his capital victorious and glorious in the year cight 
hundred and twenty-six, and so it proved. . . . 

For three yearst after this the Sultan gave his army rest, 
and every man lived in ease and comfort. In the year #. 829§ 

* The “Tab. Akbari” says that the engagement was preceded by an 
attack on a foraging party of Sultan Ahmad’s, commanded by Iftikhar-ul- 
Maik and Safdar Kh4n, but the Gujarétis came off victorious. 

+ The “Térikh-i-Alfi’’ says that four thousand nine hundred of Hoshang’s 
men fell in this battle and in the subsequent pursuit. 

t ‘In consequence of the hardships endured by his army in this campaign, 
he rested for three years.””—“ Térikh-i-Alfi,” cited by Firishtah. 

§ The “Tab. Akbari” says that the reason of this campaign was, that 
while the campaign against Sultén Hoshang was proceeding, Pinjé, the 
Rajah of I’dar, was detected in a hostile and secret correspondence with 
Sultén Hoshang. Pinjé made offers of submission, but Sultén Ahmad, as he 
had twice before broken his engagements, declined to treat with him. I’dar 
was plundered, and Pénja fied to the hills of Bijanagar. The attack on the 
foragers is given in the “ Tab. Akbari” as an incident of a further campaign 
against Piinjé. That Prince again made offer of submission, but as the 
Sultén had decided on occupying the country, he would not listen to any 
negociations. In fact, he seems to have built Ahmadnagar as an outpost to 


overawe I’dar, and only delayed his second attack till the fortifications of that 


place were complete. Briggs, in a note to the parallel passage in Firishtah, 
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he marched against I’dar, drove the Rajah into the hilly 
country, and laid waste his territory. In a.n. 880 (a.p. 1427) 
he founded the city of Ahmad-nagar upon the bank of the 
Htmati on the confines of Gujarat, ten kés from I’dar, and 
built a strong stone wall round it. He proposed to make the 
place his own head-guarters. 

Tn a.n. 831 (a.p. 1428) some troops went out to collect forage, . 
when Ptnjé, Rajah of I’dar, came out of an ambush and 
attacked the foragers. The commander of the foraging party 
suffered defeat, and Piinjé captured and drove off before him 
an elephant which had accompanied the party. In the end 
the troops who had been scattered rallied, and pursued Piinjé, 
They came to a defile, on one side of which was a lofty 
precipice and on the other a ravine of vast depth. Between 
the two ran a narrow path which one horseman only at a time 
could traverse, and that with difficulty. Pvinjé entered this 
narrow pass, and the royal forces pursued him. The elephant- 
driver turning his animal, drove it at Ptinja,* whose horse shied, 
and, springing aside, fell into the abyss. There Pinjé gave up 
his soul to the lord of hell, The soldiers led back the 
recaptured elephant,’but no one knew what had happened to 
Piinja. The next day a wood-cutter cut off his head and 
broaght it to the Sultén, who was astonished and would not 
believe that it was Ptinja’s head. He inquired if anyone could 
identify Puinji. One of the royal soldiers who had been in the 
service of Puja said that he knew him, and when he saw the 
head, exclaimed, “Yes! this is the head of Rao, Jié.” The 
attendants of- the court reviled the man because he had 
mentioned the name of the infidel in such respectful terms; 
but the Sultén reproved them, saying that the man had only 
been faithful to his salt. 


* According to the account in the “Tab. Akbari,” Panjé was following the 
elephant, and urging him on with the point of his spear. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” here again furnishes details which are wanting in 
the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandart,” and which ran as follows :—‘“On the day after 
(after that on which Péinjé’s head was brought in), Sultén Ahmad proceeded 
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For two years the Sultén remained in his capital, occupied 
in bringing his own kingdom into @rder, and did not concern 
himself with other countries. He setiled the arrangements of 
his army and for the administration of his territories, under 
the advice of ministers of integrity and nobles of wisdom and 
experience, after the following manner. The remuneration of 
his soldiery was given half by means of a jdgér and half in 
ready-money from the Treasury. The reason of this measure 
was that it was believed that if the whole amount were paid 
in cash, it would be of no benefit (i.c. the men would spend it 
reckleasly), and the men would be found unprepared with their 
equipments, and would take no interest in the defence of their: 
country. Whereas if half the remuneration were given by a 
Jdgtr,* the men would get fodder and wood, milk, curds, and 
goats from their own, lands, and would be in comfort. They 

. would engage in agriculture and build themselves houses. They 
would, by these means, be themselves advantaged, and would 
also be interested heart and soul in the protection of the 
country. The money moiety was regularly paid month by 
month without excuse or delay, and the men were required to 


towards I’dar, and sent out detachments to ravage the villages of I’dar and 
Bijanagar. Bir Raf (some MSS. have Har, gud Hari Réo), the son of Punjé, 
through the mediation of Khén Jah4n Sulténf, sought forgiveness and pro- 
mised to pay an annual tribute of three lakhe of silver tankahs. The Sultin 
graciously pardoned him, and accepted him-as onMof his adherents. Having ° 
given to Malik Hasan the title of Safier-ul-Mulk, he left him, with a strong 
force, in charge of Ahmadnagar. He then laid waste the country of Gflwérah 
and returned to Ahmadabéd, where he made the people happy by his bounty 
and condescension. A little while after the Sultin sent Malik Makarrab with 
a party of the royal retainers to Bir Radi, the Réjah of I’dar, with an imprest 
for the payment of their allowances. When they arrived,. Bir Réi procras- 
tinated and evaded payment. It so happened that he heard that the Sultén 
had moved out of Ahmadébéd, and was getting ready his army. This news 
so alarmed Bir Rai, that he fled and went into hiding. Sultén Ahmad, on 
being informed of the Ré{’s behaviour, left. Ahmadnagar on the 4th Safar 
882 4.8, (14th Nov, 1428 4.p.), and, marching rapidly, reached I’dar,on the 
6th (the distance is described as ten kés, say twenty miles). After returning 
thanks to God, he laid the foundation of » masjid there, and, leaving a garrison 
in the place, returned to Ahmadabad.” : 
* It is not necessary to suppose that the men always had lands actually 
assigned toeach. They may often have received (probabl actually did) 
. assignments of the revenues of lands held by others. 8: even jdgi 3 
always received, by custom, such articles as those enumerated in the text as 
perquisites, over and above the bare money revenue, 
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attend at the place of payment to receive it. Thus, when they 
were called out on service, they would not be in want of means 
whether the campaign was in a place near at hand or in a 
distant one. And when the soldier had to go a long dis- 
tance from home, or his supplies could not be forwarded to 
him by reason of the difficulties of the road, the money 
portion of his allowances was, in such cases, paid to him 
from the royal treasury (se. at head-quarters with the army), 
so that the man might not either be destitute of necessaries 
during the campaign, or get into debt. The soldier also felt 
at his ease regarding his family, which could draw its support 
during his absence from his jdgir. 

-As regarded financial officers, it was made a rule that there 
was to be one a-dependant of the Sultén; together with one 
who was a man of good family ; for if both were men of good 
family they would probably become intimate, would form a 
league with each other, and give themselves up to peculation. 
If both were dependants of the Sultan, the case would be 
‘worse still* The proverb says :— 


Creatures in their own class their own friends find ; 
Pigeons to pigeons, hawks to hawks, are kind, 


The collectors of the parganaks also were to be appointed upon 
the same principle. This system continued in operation until 
the end* of the reign of Sultén Muzaffar, son of Sultén 
Mahmiid Bigarha. In the reign of Sultén Bahadar, when 
there was a very large army, competent ministers inquired 
into the resources of the country. Some districts had increased 
[in value] tenfold, others nine, eight, or sevenfold, and 
nowhere was the increase less than double the original value. 
After that, changes and alterations found their way in. Rule 


* The meaning of this passage seems to be that two men were to have 
joint charge of each office, and, in order that they might act as checks upon 
each other, they were to be selected from different classes: one was to 
be usually taken from the personal followers of the Sultin (often probably 
from the Khanahzddi); the other from the local nobility. The couplet. 
quoted is a well-known Persian saying. 3 
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and system were set aside. From that time forward, con- 
fusion sprang up in the country, and factiona raised their 
heads, as will be set out hereafter. 

In the year u. 885 (4.p. 1432), Firéz Bahmani, King of the 
countries of the Dakhin, had led an army against the infidels 
of Bijanagar, and had been defeated. -Between him and Sultén 
Ahmad there was a friendly and intimate alliance, so the latter 
sent a large army to assist him. When this army reached the 
fort of Thélnir (?), Sultén Firéz died, and his son* Sultén 
Ahmad Bahmani succeeded him. He transmitted some 
valuable presents to Sultan Ahmad, and sent back his army. - 

From the year 836 to 845 (a.p, 1482 to 1441) eyery year 
Sultén Ahmad sent forth an army, sometimes against the 
Rajah of I'dar, gometimes to call Nasir Khan, son of Réjah 
ruler of A’sir, to account, sometimes to chastise Sultén Ahmad 
Bahmani, and sometimes to plunder the country of Mewar. 
Occasionally he led his army himself, and victory always 
attended him. In all his reign he never suffered a defeat, and 
the armies of Gujart invariably prevailed over those of Mandi, 
the Dakhin, A’sir, the infidels of Mew4r, and surrounding 
countries, , 

[The “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari,” for some reason, gives only the 

‘ above ‘brief summary of the latter years of Sultén Ahmad’s 
reign. The following extracts will supply the deficiency. re 
~ The “ Tabakdt-i-Akbart” says ‘that—In the year 883 (a.v. 
1480), Kénhé, Rajah of Jhél&w4r, seeing how Sultén Ahmad 
had nearly made an end with I'dar, and apprehending that 
he would next deal with other zamindérs, thought it prudent 


* This isvan error. Abmad Shah (Wali) Bahmanf was brother, not son, of 
Firéz Sh&h, whoge throne he usurped, supplanting Firéz’s son and keir, As 
Ahmad Shéh of Gnjarét was personally attached to the deceased king, 
Abmad Shéh Wal{ Babman{ probably did not feel at all stré sthened by 
the presence of the Gujar&i troops, and so politely dismissed rem. The 
chronology of the text is, moreover, erroneous here by ten years. Firishtah 

‘ives the date of Firéz Shéh’s death and Ahmad’s accession as 825 a.n., and 
this date is verified by coins (published by the Hon. Mr. Gibbs in the “Na- 
mismatic Chronicle,” vol. i, (1881), 8rd series, pp. 112-14) of Firéz Shah dated 
825, and of Ahmad Shéh dated 826, and struck at Ahsanébéd (Kulbargah). 
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to seek safety in flight. The army which had been sent for 
his chastisement pursued him. He proceeded to A’sir and 
Burhénpir. Nasir Khan of A’sir accepted from the Réi 
a present of two worn-out elephants, and forgetting what was 
due to the Sultén, admitted the Réi into his territory. After 
ashort stay, Kénhé went to Kulbargah, and obtained from 
Sultén Ahmad Behmani a force to assist him. With this he 
plundered and laid waste a few of the villages of Nandarbér. 
When this news reached him, Sultén Ahmad of Gujardt sent 
his son, Muhamad Khén, attended by several great nobles, 
such as Said Abu-l-Khén, Said Késim, son of Sifd ’A'lam, 
Malik Mukarrab, Ahmad Aidz, and Malik Iftikhér-ul-Mulk, 
to punish these proceedings. He fought an action with the 
Dakhinis, in which they were defeated ; a great many were killed 
or taken prisoners, and those who escaped fled to Daulatébad.* 

The Bahmani Sultén then sent his eldest son, ’Alé-ud-din, 
and a younger son Khén-Jahén, to give battle to Prince Mu- 
hamad. The general direction of the army was given to 
Kadar Khan, one of the great nobles of the Dakhini kingdom, 
Under the advice of Kadar Khén, Prince ’Alé-ud-din marched - 
to Daulatahéd, where Nasir Khan of A'sir and Burhénpir, and 
K4nhé Rajah of Théléwér, joined his army and besought. his 
protection. Prince Muhamad of Gujarat also advanced to 
Daulatébéd. Several skirmishes ensued between the two 
armies. Muhamad Khan offered battle, and both armies 
eagerly engaged. In the midst of the fight Malik Mukarrab 
Ahmad Aifz and Kédar Khén, both of them generals, engaged 
each other; and Kadar Khén was unhorsed. ~Malik Iftikhér- 


* The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” says this battle was fought at the Manik-bruj pass, 
and the second one in the immediate vicinity of Daulatébdéd. Firishtah says 
the second battle was fought at Manik-bruj. The context seems to show 
that the “Tarikh-i-Alfi” is right. There were, according to that. authority, 
one hundred elephants with the second Gujarét army, but it puts these eventa 
a year earlier, and calls Kénhé “Kanthé Sarsél”’ (Satarsal?); but. as the 
narrative is continued by an account of the invasion of Mahdim by Malik-ut- 
Tujjér, it is probable that the narrative covers some time, as both. from 
the text and Firishtah this latter occurrence seems to have taken place 
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ul-Mulk captured two* large elephants. Prince ’Alé-ud-din 
fled for refuge to the fortress of Daulatébad, and Nasir Khan 
to the mountains of Kaland in the territories of A’sir. The 
Prince of Gujarat, when he perceived the reduction of Dau- 
lat&b4d to be impracticable, laid waste part of the territoriese 
of A’'sir and Burhénpiér, and took up his quarters at Nandar- 
bér, from whence he sent a despatch with the news to Sultén 
Ahmad, who, in reply, directed him to remain there for a 
while and settle the country, so as to put matters on a per- 
manent footing. 

Year 884 (ap. 1481). A person named Kutb, who held’ 
the island of Mahéimt+ (Bombay), and several other oppressed 
persons, complained to Sultén Ahmad that Malik Hasan,{ 
called Malik-ut-Tujjar, one of the great nobles of Ahmad Shéh 
Bahmani, had come from the Dakhin, and had taken forcible 
possession of the island and of the neighbouring districts, thus 
attacking a Musulmé4n territory, and making Musulmdéns pri- 
soners. Sultén Ahmad of Gujar&t despatched his son Zafar 
_Kh&n to put down Malik-ut-Tujjér, and many leading nobles 


* Somo MSS. say only one elephant. ° . 

+ Firishtah is more explicit : “‘ Who held the island of Mahg{m on the part 
of the Gujaratis.” His version is that Kutb died, and the Bahmani seized 
the opportunity so presented. The “Térfkh-i-Alfi” oalls him “ Rai Kutb, 
hdkim of. Mahéim”; and he was, doubtless, the R&f of Mahéini whose 
daughter Prince Fateh Khén is said, in the sequel, to have married. 
He was, probably, one of the petty local princes, former rulers of Mahéim, 
who had embraced Muhamadenism, and had been allowed by the Gujarét 
kings to retain a modified independence under them. The “ TArikh-i-Alfi” 
also says that his death was the occasion of Malik-ut-Tujjér’s attack. 
Very probably he had left no direct male heir, and in marrying the Réi’s 
dengnter to his own son, Sultén Ahmad consolidated thé Gujarét claim on 
Mahé{fm. 

t ° Malik Hasan.’ The “ Térfkh-i-Alfi” calls him “Hasan Arab.” This 
was “ Khalf Hasan,” a merchant of Basrah, who, when Ahmad Wali fled 
for his life from Kulbargah, in the reign of Firéz Shah Bahmani, was the 
first adherent who joined him. Ahmad Wali, indeed, owed his success and 
his throne in a great measure to the active assistance and to the counsels 
of Kbalf Hasan, and when he became King he conferred on Khalf Hasan, 

» with reference to his original calling, the title of “ Malik-ut-Eojjér,” the 
“Lord of the Merchants.” The title seems to have continued as one of 
those attached to the Bahmanf court even after the death of ita first holder. 
He was not improbably an Arab by birth, as the expression in the 
“ Térikh-i-Alff” implies. The Bahmani histories admit, while endeavouring 
to extenuate, the defeat of their army on this occasion. TFirishtah says 


* 
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of experience were sent with him. The Sultén also wrote to 
Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, kéfwal of Dip (Dit) to prepare the ships 
belonging to his ports, and to co-operate with Prince Zafar 
Khén. Mukhlis-ul-Mulk collected seven hundred ships, small 
and great, from the towns of Pattan, Dit, the port of Ghégah, 
and the district of Kambhfiat, and having fitted them out, he 
went to the environs of Mahéim to serve with, Prince Zafar 
Khén. The amérs agreed that the ships should go to Thénah, 
and that they should go by land. 

When Zafar Khén approached Thénah, he sent forward Malik 
Iftikhér-ul-Mulk and Malik Suhr4b Sultani to invest it, The 
ships also arrived, filled with armed men, and closed the entrance 
[from the sea]. When the siege was commenced, the com 
mander of Thénah made a vigorous sally, but was driven hack, 
and as he could not cope with the forces of Gujarat, he fled, ~ 
and the Prince, by the advice of his nobles, leaving a con- 
siderable force in that vicinity, himself advanced against 
Mahéim. Malik-ut-Tujjér had felled large trees and made a 
barricade on the shore of Mahéim. When the troops of Sultén 
Ahmad advanced, he sallied out from behind the barricade. 
The contest was fiercely maintained on both sides during the 
whole day, but in the end Malik-ut-Tujjér fled within the 
island of Mahéim. As the ships now arrived, the Gujaratis 
attacked it both by sea and land. : 

Malik-ut-Tujjér wrote to the Sultén Ahmad Bahmani asking 
for succour ; Sultén Ahmad Bahmani sent ten thousand horse 
and sixty odd elephants from Daulatébéd, under the command 
of his two sous, and he sent: Khén-Jahén, his waste, to guide 
and advise the princes. When this army drew near, Malik- 
ut-Tujjér, having satisfied himself as to the security of the 
island,and the stockade, went out to wait upon the two princes. 
After full discussion, it was resolved that the first effort should 
be made to clear the Thénah district, and they accordingly 
moved upon Thénah, The prince Zafar Khan of Gujardt 
mavad ta the ennnort of his men in Thinah. and when the 
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two arthies met they fought from early morning till sunset, but 
in the end the Dakhinis were defeated. Malik-ut-Tujjar re- 
tired to the village of Jélnah.* - His men fled for their lives 
from Mahéim, and Zafar Khén entered and victoriously took 
possession. Some ofthe agents of Malik-ut-Tujjér fled by 
sea, but ships were sent in pursuit and captured them. Several 
ships were loaded with stuffs and clothes and. precious stones, 
and sent as offerings to Sultan Ahmad.: All the country of 
Mahéim was occupied and divided among the amérs and officers. 

This defeat greatly vexed Ahmad Shéh Bahmanf, and in 
revenge he attacked the country of Baglénah, near to Stirat.t+ 
Prince Muhamad Khan, who was in the vicinity of Nandarbér 
and Sulténpur, wrote to his father, saying that he had now 
been detached for four years and some months, ‘that many ot 
his officers, great and small, in consequence of the lapse of 
time and the desertion of their men, had returned to their - 
homes, and that he had not a sufficient force at his disposal, 
that Sultén Ahmad Bahmani had attacked Baglénah and was 
threatening the country he held. 

On receipt of this letter, the Sultén of Gujarét postponed 
attacking Chémpanir,t and proceeded to Nédét. He ravaged 
that country, and then went on to Nandarb4r, and met Prince 
Muhamed Khém and his nobles, each of whom was honoured 
with favours according to his rank.and position. At this place, 
and in the same year, 885, spies reported that the Bahmani 
king, on hearing of the Sultfn’s approach, had withdrawn to 
his capital at Kulbargah, leaving an army on the frontier of 
his territories. Rejoiced at this intelligence, the Sultén of 
Gujarat returned towards Ahmadabéd by regular marches. 

When Ahmad had crossed the Tapti, news was brought 
that the Babmani king had laid siege to the fort of Tambédl, 
which Malik Sa’4dat Sultan was vigorously defending. The 

# Firishtab, “ Chaknah.” 


+ Firishtah says a hill fort in Kandésh. 
} According to Firishtah, he had actually marched against Chémpéntr i in 
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King of Gujarét instantly turned back and marched: towards 
Tambél. As soon as Sultén Ahmad Bahmani. was made 
acquainted with this news, he engaged, by robes of honour 
and many presents, a party of pdiks, and told them that 
succours for the garrison were near at hand, and that the King 
of Gujarst was approaching. Immediate action was therefore 
necessary, and, if they could effect his object that night, he 
would give them untold rewards. arly in the night the 
pdtks went to the glacis of the fort, and, proceeding quietly 
under cover of the rocks to the wall, climbed inside, and were 
about to throw open the gate, when Malik Sa’fdat came up 
and attacked the assailants. Many of them were slain, and 
the rest, in despair, threw themselves down from the walls and 
perished. The garrison then opened the gate and made a 
sortie, when they killed and wounded many who were asleep in - 
the trenches, 

Sultan. Ahmad of Gujarét now drew ngar, and the Bahmani 
king, drawing off fromthe fort, went to meet him. He . 
summoned his nobles and chief officers, and thus addressed them: 
“The army of Gujarét has now on several occasions over- 
thrown that. of the Dakhin, and has taken possession of 
Mahéim. If I now show any hesitation or weakness, the 
kingdom of the Dakhin will pass out of my hands.” He then 
marshalled his troops and prepared for battle. Sultén Ahmad 
also advanced with his forces in battle array, and a desperate 
contest ensued. When the action began, Déiid Khan, one of 
the chief Dakhini nobles, having sought a personal combat, 
was made: prisoner by ’Azd-ul-Mulk. Both sides. were inter- 
mingled in the fight, and both displayed great gallantry. 
When the day closed the battle ceased, and both sides sounded 
the retreat, and both withdrew to their first positions. As the 
Dakhin{ troops had suffered severely, Sultén Ahmad Bahmani 
determined to retreat. Next day the King of Gujarat entered 
Tambél. He commended Malik Sa’4dat Sultén, and, leaving a 
party of troops to strengthen him, he proceeded to Thalnir. 
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He ordered the rebuilding of the fort, and after ravaging the 
country round, he left Malik Téj-ul-Mulk, to whom he gave 
the title of Mu’in-ul-Mulk, in charge, and proceeded by way of 
Sulténpir and Nandarbér to Ahmadébéd.* Shortly after- 
wards the daughter of the Rai of Mahéim was given in marriage 
to Prince Fateh Khén.t . ‘ 
In the Bahmani history{ the story of the siege of Tambél is 
somewhat differently told. The substance of the contradictory 
tale of the Dakhin{ history is that the siege had lasted two years 
when Ahmad Shéh Gujardti sent an envoy to the Bahmani 
king, asking him to leave the fort in the possession of Gujardt: 
Sultén Ahmad Bahmant would not consent, and the Suitén of 
Gujarat, in revenge, marched into the Bahmani territories, and 
began to plunder and destroy, which prevented the Bahmanf king 
from continuing the siege. The account given by the author 
of the Bahmani history is not clearly written, while that in the 


- Gujarét history is explicit and is probably nearer the truth. 


In Rajab, 886 (a.n. 1483), Sultén Abmad set out on a 
campaign against Mewdr and N&gér and Kéliwérah. When he 
reached Sidhpuir, he sent out detachments to lay waste the 
towns and villages in all directions, and they razed the idol- 
temples wherever they found them. After some time he 
reached the town of Diingarpir. Ganeaé, Réjah of that place, 
fled, but he repented and returned to wait upon the Sultén, 
when he was received. as an adherent and offered a befitting 
tribute.. The Sultén having chastised and ravaged K6liwérah, | 
proceeded to the country of Gilwar4, where he levelled with the 
ground the lofty fort and the idol-temples of Réné Mokal.§ 


* According to Firishtah he went to N&dét before returning to Ahmadébéd, 
and left ’Ain-ul-Mulk in charge of that district. 

+ According to Firishtah this marriage took place in 886 a.n. {probably 
early in the year): ; 

t eh ey. Firishtah says the Sirdj-wt-tawdrtkh-i-Dakhin. According 
to the Bahmanf account which Firishtah extracts, the campaign was & drawn 
one, and ended by an engagement to respect the status quo ante bellum. 

§ This paragraph is not in all copies of the “Tab. Akbari,” but is con- 
firmed by Firishtah, who places this campaign also in 886 A.H. The “Térikh- 
i.Alfi"’ also gives this date, and saye it was conducted against Dilwérah and 
Dehhilwerab (Gilwérah ?), dependericies bélonging to Rén& Mokal (of Chitér). 
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He. also executed several rebels who fell into his hands, by | 
casting them under the feet of elephants. Leaving Malik 
Munir Sulténi to collect the revenue of that country, he went 
on towards the Réthér country. The chiefs of the Réthore* 
submitted to him, and, having paid tribute, were enrolled 
among his adherents. Firédz, son of Shams Khén Dindénij, 
nephew of Sultén Muzaffar, who held the government of 
N&gér, came to pay his respects, and offered a tribute of 
several lakhs of rupees, which the Sultén graciously refused. 
Having established some military posts in the Mawis districts, 
he returned to Ahmadébéd. Whenever Sultén Ahmad 
_ returned from a journey or a campaign, he always gave a 
grand entertainment, and rewarded any of the nobles or 
soldiers who had done approved service, either by presents OE 


by advancement in employment, or in rank; and also dealt — 


liberally with all the people of the city, with the moulvies, 
shékhs, and other deserving people. On the present occasion, 
also, he gave a great entertainment, and conferred various 
favours. 

In the year u. 889} (a.p. 1485) intelligence was received 
that Mahmiid Khén, son of Malik Mo’ghis, wazir of Sultén 
Hoshang, had poisoned Prince Ghazni Khén, who had acted 
as regent during the reign of his father, and had seized the 
government himeelf, uder the style of Sultén Mahmud. 
Prince Ma’stid Khén, of Mélwah, fled for refuge to Sultén 
Ahmad of Gujarét. 

[The history of the campaign which ensued is here supplied 
from the “ Tértkh-i-Alft,” which, while avoiding the details as to 
Mélwah history which swell the account in the Mdlwah portion - 
of the “ Tabakét-i-Akbart,” gives a fuller and more intelligible 


* Firishtah specifies the chiefs of Biudi and Nowlét. z 

+ This date is practically given by all authorities. Ghazni Khan, however, 
reigned for a short time after his father’s death under the name of Muhamad 
Shéh. It will be remembered that, according to the “ Térikh-i-Alff,” Malik 
Mo’ ghis was originally a kinsman (cousin) of Sultén Hoshang, and, having been 
largely inetrumental in placing him on the throne, had held the offiee of waztr 
throughout his reign, and had doubtless gained wealth, power, and influence. 
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account than Firishtah, and a far more complete one than that 
contained in the Gujardt portion of the ‘“ Tabakdt-i-Akbart,” 
Between two and three years seem to have glapsed since the 
murder of Ghazni Khén before Sultdén Ahmad actually invaded 
Mélwah. In the meantime, after various strong and unscrupu- 
lous measures to establish his authority, Mahmid Shéh Khilji 
had gone to the eastern frontier of his dominion, where he was 
engaged in a campaign with the Dehli troops under the personal 
command of Bahish Lodt (not yet on the throne), while his 
father, Malik Mo’ ghis (termed always ’ Azim Humdiin, or Khén 
Jahn), had vigorously attacked the numerous insurgents who 
were in arms against Mahmid’s usurpation. The chief-of these 
was Prince Ahmad Khén, son of the late Sultén Hoshang, who 
gefended himself vigorously in Islémdbdd, till Malik Mo’ghis 
procured his death treacherously by poison. Malik Mo’ghis 
having effected this, had proceeded to attack other insurgents in 
Chandért and Bhilsah, where Mahmid Shah, having heard of 
Sultén Ahmad's intention, patched up a hasty peace with 
Bahléh Lédi and returned to Mdlwah. The sequel will be given 
in the words of the “Térikh-i- Alft,” under the head first of the 
year 841 a8.) | ; 

When Ma’sid, the son of Hoshang Shéh, fled from Mahmid 
Khilji, he went to Gujarét. Sultén Ahmad of Gujarat adopted 
his cause, and marched in his support against. Mélwah. When 
he reached the town of Salangptrah,* he detached a force under 
some of his most trusted and experienced officers, against 
Khén Jabén (Malik Mo’ghis), who had marched from Bhilsah 
and Chandéri to join the army at Mandi. Khan Jahén 
learning this, by a rapid march reached the fort of Mandi, and 
the Gujarét ruler also arrived beneath its walls, Mahmid 
Khilji did not consider it prudent to risk a pitched battle, and 
shut himself up in the fort; but sent out a force every day 
which made a brief sally and then re-entered the fort. After 
some time he conceived the project of a night attack, but some 


* “ Jégnapirah " or “ Basondsh ” according to various copies of Firishtab. 
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of the people in the fort warned Ahmad Shéh of Gujarat, who 
was prepared to meet the attack. Mahmud sallied from the 
fort, and when the forces met a stubbornly contested fight took 
place, and in the morning Mahmiid Khilji drew off and returned 
into the fort. Ahmad Shéh Gujarati detached his son, 
Muhamad Khan, with five thousand horse to Sérangpir, and 
he gained possession of that district, "Umar Khan, a son of 
Hoshang Shah, who had fled from Mahmid Khiljf, originated 
arising in Chandéri. Mahmdd Khilji became very anxious lest 
his enemies should get possession of all the outlying territories. 
He had, however, by great gallantry and foresight, made such 
excellent arrangements, that no one in the garrison was in any 
way straitencd for the means of subsistence, whereas the 
besiegers were greatly in want of grain. 

(Under the year 842 a.a.).—In this year. . . . Mahmid 
Khiljf, who was within the fort of Mandu, perceiving that no 
advantage was to be gained by remaining shut up in the fort, 
issued out of the Tér&ptir gate, and marched towards Sérang- 
pur. Malik H4ji of Gujarét, who was guarding the road to 
Kaital,* opposed him and attacked the Mandu force, but was 
overthrown in the first charge and fied. He, joining Sultén 
Ahmad, informed the latter that Mahmdd Khiljf was marching 
on Sérangptr. Sultén Ahmad recalled his son, Muhamad 
Khén, who rejoined him by way of Ujain, and the governor of 
Sérangpur, who had espoused the cause of the Gujaratis, now 

_ again’ joined Mahmtd Khén. ’Umar Khén marched from 
Chandéri+ When he reached the banks ofithe Sérangpir 


* “ Knital.’ This name is variously given; one edition of Firishtah calls 
it Kanil, and Briggs says “‘a ford of the Chamba.” Z 

+ According to the Mélwah history in the “ Tab. Akbarf,” Mahméd Khéa, 
who wag pursuing Muhamad Khén towards Ujain, when he heard of the 
march of Prince "Umar, was alarmed (and not, as it proved, without reason) 
that Ahmad Khén on being joined by Muhamad Khén would advance upon 
him, and that he would thus be shut in between two hostile forces. Accord- 
ingly he promptly turned upon the weaker force, that of "Umar Khén. He 
aent before him T4j Khan, with a light force, who gained over the governor 
of Sérangpér (the name of this accomplished time-server was Malik Istahak), 
and carefully reconnoitred the ground. Hed ‘Umar Khan remained at 
Chandérf. or even at Bhilsah (which the “Tab. Akbari’’ says he burnt 
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river there were only six ¥os* between him and Mahmid 
Khén’s.army. ’Umar Khan, leaving his standard flying in his 
centre, himself, with a party of veterans, lay in ambush,t 
watching a favourable opportunity for charging Mahmid 
Khilji’s main body. Someone informed Mahmid Khjlji of 
this, who at once proceeded with his entire force to the spot 
where Umar Khan was lying in ambush. *Umar Khén gave 
battle and was defeated, and although his men endeavoured to 
bring him’ off the battle-field he would not go, saying, 
“Mahmud Khén is the son of my father’s servant; to fly 
before him would be a hundred times worse than death.” So 
saying, he charged the centre of the Mélwah force, and was 
slain.| © The Chandéri force which was with ‘Umar Khan 
_ begged for a truce, but fled in the night to Chandéri.§ 
Mahmid Khén was greatly strengthened by this victory. A 
pestilence|| broke out in the Gujarét army, and Sultén Ahmad 


en route to Sérangpdr), and stood a siege till Ahmad came up, the ultimate 
result might have been very different; for, as Mahmid Khilji feared, Sultén 
Ahmad did. march against him with his main force; but Prince "Umar 
appears to have been acting quite independently of Sultén Ahmad, if, indeed, 
he me not actually jealous of him, as the avowed champion of his brother 
Ma’std. 

* This distance is given from the “Tab. Akbarf"’ (Mélwah history) the 
passage in the “ Térfkh-i-Alff” is defective, but it seems to aay “ two to 
four kés,”” ; 

t “On the top of the hill.”"—“ Tab. Akbari” (M4lwah history). 

t According to the Méiwah history in the “ Tab. Akbari,” Umar Khén 
was taken prisotier, his head struck off and exhibited to the main body of his 
troops on the end of epear. 

:.-“§ Where they elected Sulimén, son of Malik Shér Malik Ghér{, who had 
been next in command under "Umar Khén; to be king, under the fitle of 
Bultén Shah&b-ud-din. . 

|| The term used by Firishtah and by the “Tab. Akbari” in the history 
of Gujardt is yy wabd. In the “Térfkh-i-Alfi” and the Mélwah chapter 
of the “Tab. Akbari” it is called wyelb tain ond poke Ab 
td’a,tint ’aatm, “a great pestilence.” Phen describes it as “of ¥ fina 
little known in Hindistén.” The “Tab. Akbari” says that several thousands 
died in two days, and that the survivors were unable to bury the dead. 
These particulars, especially the sudden and enormous mortality, seem to 
indicate that the disease was probably epidemic cholera; if 80, this is 
apparently the earliest distinct mention of its ravages in history. Oddly 
enough it was a similar outbreak, in Lord Hastings’ camp in Central India, 

. which first practically drew the attention of modern observers td this form of 
the disease. It would seem, however, that cholera was known in a sporadic 
form to Greek, Sanskrit, and Arab writers on medioine at an earlier period. 
See Macphereon’s ‘ Annals of Cholere,” London, 1872. 
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was compelled to return* to GujMt ; all on the way back fell 
sick, and entered into Ahmadébfd without any parade.t 
(Close of extract from the Térikh-i-Alft.) 

[The history is here again taken up by the “ Mirdt-i- 
Sikandart.”| Sultén Ahmad died at Ahmadébéd in the year 845 
(a.p. 1441),f and was buried in the mausoleum in the M4nik 
chék of that city. He was born on the 19th Zi-1-Hijj 793 (18th 
of November, a.v. 1391). Twenty years of his noble life had 
passed when he ascended the throne, and he reigned thirty-two . 
years, six months, and twenty days. His age, at his death, was 


* Tho “Tab. Akbarf” says he returned “ slowly.” 3 

t Be-hantir pte. It may perhaps mean “ dejected.” According to 
the “Tab, Akbar{” Sultén Ahmad expressed his regret to Ma’snd Khén that 
he was compelled to defer his reinstatement, but promised to repeat his 
campaign, which, however, he did not do before his death. 

} The chronology of the “Mirét-i-Sikandar{” is here apparently at fanlt, 
The “Tab. Akbari” says Ahmad died on the 4th of Rabi’-nl-Akhir, 846. 
Firishtah and the “Térikh-i-Alff’? say also 846. Coins exist. struck in 
Abmad Shéh’s name in 846. (See Thomas, “ Chron. Pathan Kings,” p. 352.) 
There is a considerable difference in the MSS. of the ‘ Mirét-i-Sikandarf ” as 
to the details given in the text, but those of MS. E (which agree with the 
“abakét-i-Akbari”) givé the only figures which agree among themselves 
and with other facts stated, aud these point also to 846 a,x. If Ahmad was 
-porn in the last month of 793 4.H. he would have been a little wnder twenty 
on the day when he ascended the throne, which all authorities piace in the 
middle of Ramzén 818. Thirty-two years from that date would bring the 
time to Ramzdn 845, and six months and twenty days would bring the date 
down exactly to Rabi’-ul-Akhir 846. It may be useful here to give an 
approximate arrangement of the chronology of the last fourteen or fifteen 
years of Sultén Ahmad’s reign. The death of Piinj4 Réjah of I’dar seems to 
have occurred in 831 Au. The first occupation of I’dar followed, and Bir (or 
Hari) Ré{’a submission after this date. There is considerable difference 
petween the histories. According to the “ Mirdt” the second occupation of 
T’dar followed shortly afterwards, say in 832, and the Réjah of Jhél4wér’s 
flight, being expressly connected with that event, can hardly have been much 
later; besides, Prince Muhamad’s remonstrauce to his father (which the 
“ Térfkh.i-Alff”” puts in 886) compleins that he had been absent from head- 
quarters above four years. It is possible that this may be partly accounted 
for by supposing that he was first detached against Bir Réi, while his father 
was occupied in reforming the administration of the coantry. The wars with 
Nasir Khén and Ahmad Sh4&h Bahmani certainly occupied part of 838 jbut 
possibly began before and ended after that year. The attack on Mahdim b; 
Malik-ut-Tujjér seems to have occurred in 834, and the war with the Bahmants 
and the attack on Baglénah to have taken up that year and the greater part 
of 885. In 836 occurred apparently the attack on Batnéi (Tamb6l), and the 
latter part of the same year (possibly part also of 837) was occupied by 
Sultan Ahmad’s last recorded “crescentade” against the ontlying terri- 
tories of Chitér. He appears to have remained quiet till 842, when the 
‘Mélwah campaign occurred, and nothing worthy of note is reported after 
that; possibly he did not recover his health sufficiently for farther 
campaigning. 
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fifty-two years and some months, They say that from his 
youth to the last day of his life he never neglected to say the 
Morning prayers. He was a disciple of the great Shékh 
Rukn-ud-din, who was a descendant of Shékh Farid Ganj-i- 
shakar Chithti,* whose sepulchre is in the pure city of Pattan, 
and he also maintained close friendship with.the great Shékh 
Ahmad Khatti. Once on a dark night he poured the water for 
ablution on the hands of the Shékh, who said, “Is it Salah- 
- ud-din? ” (whp was the Shékh’s servant). He replied, “ No! 
Ahmad!” The Shékh answered, “O King, most blest!” 
He made his son serve Muhamad, the Shékh’s disciple, but he 
himself continued to be the disciple of Shékh Rukn-ad-dfa.t 
Above all things the Sultan had no equal in justice, piety, and 
valour, and Was always fierce in religious warfare. : 

It is related of him that his son-in-law, in the arrogance of 
youth and the pride of his royal alliance, committed murder. 
The Sultén arrested the criminal and sent him to the Aézt, who 
compromised the offenée with the heirs of the murdered person 
for forty camels as the fine of blood, and brought the parties 
before the Sultén. The Sultén said: “The heirs of the 
murdered person ‘may be satisfied, but I must -not be so; 
because persons enjoying my favour of high degree, through 
this deed, will trust to their own interest and power, and will 
be emboldened to spill innocent blood. In this case retaliation 
(disds) must be preferred to the mulct for blood (diat).” He 
ordered the kézi to execute the criminal in the baz4r, and 
directed that the body should be exposed on the gibbet for a 
day; on the next day he ordered it to be taken away and 
buried. The effect of this exemplary punishment lasted from 
the beginning to the end of the Sultén’s reign, and no noble or © 


* Shékh Farid Shakargunj Chisht{ buried at P&k Pattan or Ajhédhan in 
the Punjab; hence the word ye “pure,” equivalent to P&k, is used to dig. 

» tinguish it from the Gujardt “Pattan” or Nahrwélah. 
f The “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi” mentions Shékh Rukn-ad-din as one of the 
holy men hnried at Nahrwilah and aava that ha wae ffth tn daceant fen 
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soldier was concerned in murder. There is another story. 
The Sultén was sitting in the upper part of his palace one day, 
looking over the S&barmati which flows under the palace. He 
saw something black tossing about in the stream which was 
in flood, and ordered it to be brought to him. It proved to 
be a large jar, enveloped in a black blanket, in which someone 
had placed a corpse and set it afloat in the water. The Sultén 
desired all the potters in the city to be summoned, and when 
they were assembled he asked if any of them could identify 
the maker of the jar. One of them said, ‘It was made by me, 
I sold it on such-and-such a day to the head-man of such- 
and-such a village, in the environs of Ahmadébéd.” The man 
‘named was arrested, and, on inquiry and trial, it proved that 
he had murdered a grain merchant, and, putting the corpse 
into the jar, had set it adrift on the river. Orders were 
issued for his execution; and, except these two murders, no 
one attempted any others during the reign of Sultén Ahmad.* 


* Sultén Ahmiid was doubtless, from the Mubamadan point of view, almost 
a pattern monarch. He was a wise administrator, and the people prospered 
under the administration which he formed, as is amply proved by the 
increage of revenue which took place up to the time of Muzaffar II. He 
appears, too, to have strictly and justly enforced the law. He was an sdtive 
and successful soldier, ready for the most part to assist a Muhamadan 
friend ; ready, also, with or without pretence, to attack an idoldtrous neigh 
pour, and to extirpate idol-worahip wherever he could. No doubt his Hindé 
neighbours and subjects looked on the matter in a somewhat different light. 
Mr. Hope, in his “ ‘Architecture of Ahmadébéd,” represents what was” pro- 
bably their feeling. “The vocation of Ahmad seems rather to have been to 
destroy than to build, for his whole reign is a series of efforts to break down 
the liberties, the temples, and the faith of the Hindé landholders of Gujardt, 


in which, of courge, he met with determined resistance. ... Among the 
special causes of irritation were the appointment of an officer to destroy all 
temples, and the efforts of Shih Ahmad to replenish his . Two stories 


are characteristic of the spirit in whichthe latter were received. The chief 
Matir was invited to Court, and then thrown into prison for refusing to 
marry his daughter to the Sultén. Hia queen obtained his liberation by 
surrendering the beanty. On his release she told him what she had done. 
The R&jpoot rose quick as thought and seized his sword. His wife oast her 
arms round him, but he dashed her to the ground, plunged his sword into 
his breast and expired. The gallant chief of Bédla was more fortunate ; 
feigning to consent to a similar demand, he fixed a day for the marriage, but 
when the Sultén arrived at Bédla he was attacked by five thousand Rajpoois, 
and had to carry on a campaign for five months, at the end of which time 
the chief escaped with his daughter and married her to the Row of Edaur 
{R&i of I’dar), the inveterate enemy of the Sultén.”—See also “ Rés Méla,” 
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Sultén Ahmad was also fond of poetry, and a couplet in praise 
of the sgint Shékh Burhén* is attributed to him (a couple of 
lines consisting of puns on the saint’s name and titles, which 
would lose all force in translation).+ 


insisted upon everywhere in India by its Muhamadan invaders, in a great 
- measure from motives of policy. Ahmad Shah was, doubtless, a fanatical 
Mabamadan, and acted accordingly ; bat if this be put aside, and if he be 
acquitted of poisoning his grandfather, he was a sovereign far above the 
average, and he may be reckoned, not orily as the “founder of Ahmadébéd” 
(sdlseen} Sh bind Ahmaddbdd), 26 historians often call him, but also as 
the virtual founder of his dynasty and of Muhamadan power in Gujarat. 
The “ Tabakét-i-Akbari” states that after his death he was usually men- 
tioned as “Khudéyagén-i-Maghfir” ( yyhbve giilse), the “ Great Lord whose 
sins are forgiven.” i s 
* Shékh Burhan, surnamed “Kutb-ul.’A’lim,” was by descent a Bukhari 
Siid. (He was, according to the “ Muntakhab-ul-Lubéh,”'a gravidson of 
Makhdtin-i-Jehénién.) He first became a disciple of his uncle, Shéh gtaji, 
at the age of ten years. Eventually he settted with his mother at Pattan, 
where he became a disciple of Shékh Rukn-ud:din. (According to the 
“Muntakhab-ul-Lubéh,” he came to Gujarét when grown up, because. he 
quarrelled with the Dehli King.) He was patronized by Sultén Muzaffar, and 
afterwards waa invited to settle at Ahmadébéd. He first settled “at the 
village of. Asiwal, on-the bank of the Sébarmati.” He afterwards moved to 
Batok, and founded the religious establishment there of which much is said 
in the course of this history. He was-born in 790 A.H., settled in Pattan in 
802 4.5., and died, when he-was sixty-six years old, in 850 (the date is probably 
an error for 856). 
_,"f Bome conception of its idea and poetical merits may bé gathered from 
“ the following:—If the Shékh’s name of “Burhén” be freely rendered as 
“ prosper,” and if his title of “Kutb” be taken as “ pole-star,” it would run 
somewhat thus— : 
My “pole-star” of life may be “ prosper” for me; 
May he, like his name, always “ prosper ”’-ous be. 
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CHAPTER V. 
* SULTAN MUHAMAD, SON OF AHMAD SHAH. 


Ow the third day after the death of Ahmad Shéh his son 
Muhamad Shah ascended the throne in the year Hu. 845 
(a.v. 1441).* He gave himself up to pleasure and ease, and 
had no care for the affairs of Government; or rather, the 
capacity of his understanding did not attain to the lofty 
heights of the concerns of State: But he was liberal with his 
money, even to excess, so that people called him Sultén Mu- 
hamad Zar-bakhsh (Gold-giver). On the 20th Ramazén 849 
(a.p. 1445) God gave him a fortunate and glorious son, to 
whom, in an auspicious moment, the name of Fateh Khén was_ 


given.t : 
In the same year he led an army against the Réjah of 
T'dar,t who fled and hid himself in the hills. From thence 


* According to the “Tabakat-i-Akbari,” the new king’s title was “ Ghfés. 
ud-dunia-ya-ad-din Muhamad Shéh,” which is the title found on his coins 
(see Thomas's “Chronicle of the Pathén Kings,” p. 353), and the date of hia 
accession was “ 8rd Rabf’-ul-Akhir 846” (12th of Angust, a.D. 1442}, which 
is doubtless the right date. 

+ “Mahmtd Khin.”—“ Tab. Akbari’”’ Fatch Khin was probably the 
uame given to him at his birth. He became afterwards the great Mehmid - 
Shéb Bigarha, and this is the reason why special note is here made of his 
birth. 

t One copy of the “Tab. Akbari” says “ Raf Bir,” and another “Réi Har 
Rai, son of Pinjé.” Firishtah and the “Tarikh-i-Alff” make this expedition 
against I’dar take place in the first year of Muhamad Shéh’s reign. The 
“ Tabakét-i-Akbari”’ agrees with the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari” in fixing it after 
the birth of the young prince, and in placing that event in 849 a.n.; indeed, 
the “ Tab. Akbarf” expressly.says that grand entertainments took place on 
the occasion of the prince’s birth, and that it was not till these were over 
that the expedition began. This is probably the correct version. 
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he sent envoys to wait upon the Sultén and ask forgiveness 
for his offences. He also sent his daughter to the Sultén, 
who was fascinated with her beauty. Through her influence 
the Sultén restored the country of I’dar to her father. 
Afterwards he marched against the country of Bagar,* which 
he plundered and wasted, and then returned to his capital. 
In this same year the chief of Shékhs, Shékh Ahmad Khatti, 
renowned as Ganj-bakhsh, departed this life. He was a dis- 
ciple of Shékh Ishék, who sleeps at Khatti. Khatti is one 
of the towns in the sarkdr of Nagér. m 

In the year u. 855 (a.p. 1451)¢ he marched with his army 
to reduce the fort of Chéamp4nir. Gang Das, son of Tirbang 
Dés, gave battle, but was defeated, and shut himself up in the 
fort. The Sultin invested it, and fighting went on every day. 
When the garrison was in straits the Rajah sent an emissary 
to Sultan Mahmiid of Mandi, soliciting his assistance and offer- 
ing to pay as tribute one lakh of tankahs for each day’s march 
to cover expenses. Sultén Mahmiid, in base greed, was heed- 
less of his duty to Islam, and marched from his capital. When 
he reached the town of Déhéd, belonging to Gujar4t, and 
situated near the confines of Mélwah, Sultén Muhamad, raised 
the siege of Champanir and went to the village of K6thrah in 
the parganaht of Sdnouli. There he fell ill, and was taken to 


* The ‘Tab. Akbari” adds : Ganesé, Rajah of Dingarpir, fled to the hills, . 
put, seeing that his territory was being wasted, he came forth, -made sub- 
mission, paid tribute, and preserved his country. 

+ The “Tab, Akbari” places this campaign in 853 a.u. Firishtah agrees. 

f Firishtah says (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 36), ‘‘ Muhamad Shéh, having lost 
many of the carriage cattle of his army during the campaign, no sooner 
heard of the advance of Sultin Mahmid than he set fire tu the greater part 
of his baggago, and, against the earnest remonstranccs of his officers, com- 
amenced to retreat to Abmadibéd.” According to the “Tab. Akbari,” the 
Gujarst king retired only as far as Kéthrah, and there halted to recruit and 
re-equip his army; while Mahmid Shih also halted at Dahéd and remained 
there. It seems probable that this is the true account. If Sultén Mu- 
hamad marched not very early in 853, the siege of Chémpénir would 
necessarily occupy some time, and he died in the very first month of 855. 
Tho “Térikh-i-Alfi” accordingly makes Muhamad’s attack on Chémpénir 
(which it calls “ Biinah”) to take place in 853, and Mahmid’s advance 
to its assistance in 854, This work says Mahmid returned to Mélwah the 
game year, i 
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Ahmadébéd. In the month of Muharram H. 855 he died, and 
was buried in the mausoleum in Manik chék, near his father.* 
He reigned nine years and some months.t The above is the 
account of the writer of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahddar Shahi”; but 
the story which is credibly believed in Gujarat, and which 
has been told me upon good authority, is as follows :—~t 

Sultén Mahmid Khilji never omitted the smallest trifle of 
his royal duties, whether towards his people or to his troops, 
and in addition to these merits he was a disciple of, and 
maintained intimate friendships with, darvéshes; and when 
any very perfectly skilful darvésh came to any place (in his 
dominions) far or near, he sent him presents and valuables, 
and waited on him with all ceremony, and gained his good 
will by professions of devotion and piety. Now at this time 
there was a very holy man in the province of Gujarat, named 
Shékh Kamél, of Mélwah. His tomb is at the back of the 
Jéma masjid of Khudéwand Khan, known as Malik ’I'lim (“the 
learned chief”), at ’I’limptirah, in the environs of Ahmadabad. 
Mahmiid, both while he was at Ahmadébdd and previously, 
maintained an intimacy with this man ; and, accordingly, he 
now wrote to him to say that, if through blessings invoked 
by him from the throne of the Absolute King (the Almighty) 
the kingdom of Gujarét should be made over to him (Sultén 
Mahmtid), such an event would be in accordance with the 
favour with which the saint regarded the Sultdn’s ancestors ;* 
and, moreover, that the Sultan would establish for him a 
refectory for (feeding) the poor, and would settle upon him 
a stipend equal to that of three krérs of tankahs enjoyed by 
Shékh Ahmad Khatti. The Sultan also transmitted to him, 

* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says he was known after death as the Khudéyagén- 
i-Karim (the Great Merciful Lord). . 

+ The “Tab. Akbari”’ and Firishtah say seven years, nine months, and 
four days. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” gives the same number of months and 
days, but the number of years, by an evident misreading, is given as “ twenty.” 

t This passage occurs in all the best MSS. of the “ Mirét-i-Sikandari” 
and in the lithographed edition, but part of its sequel occurs mixed up erro- 


neonsiy in other parts of the other MSS. lt is qnoted from the “ Mirdt-i. 
Shapes !* one emewhat eondansal faem. bo the Blinks A times? 
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as a present, five hundred heavy gold ¢ankahs of full current 
weight. Somebody reported this to Sult4n Muhamad, and 
said that Shékh Kamal, in spite of his ostentation of holiness 
and the abandonment of wealth, was such a lover of money 
that he made the holy volume the receptacle for the gold which 
he had received from Sultén Mahmtid, and kept it there. 
Sultén Muhamad caused inquiry to be made’ into this matter, 
and found that the story was perfectly true. The Sultan was 
very angry, and, in his wrath, took away the gold coins from 
the Shékh, and deposited them in his own treasury. The 
Shékh, in consequence of the kindness and friendship of 
Sultén Mahmiid, had always a corner for him in his heart. He 
was now exceedingly enraged at Sultén Muhamad’s action, 
and did not cease day or night to complain against Sultén 
Muhamad before the Almighty, and to pray that the kingdom 
of Gujardt might be bestowed on Sultan Mahmid. At last, 
in accordance with the text, “The prayer of the oppressed 
shall not be in vain, even though he be a vile sfnner,” his 
petition was accepted. The Shékh promised the Kingdom of 
Gujarat to Sultan Mahmid. Indeed, he drew up a grant 
from the Almighty to Sultén Mahmiid of the administration 
of the country, aud wrote to him saying, “God has given you 
the kingdom of Gujarét. Come quickly, and make no delay 
in your coming.”* Sultén Mahmid, accordingly marched with 
* eighty thousand horse.t Sultan Muhamad sought the advice 
of a certain grain-dealer (bakdl), who was his intimate friend 
and counsellor. The basd/ suggested that the King should 
for safety place his women and treasure on board ships, and 
should for some time amuse himself by fishing at sca. In the 
meantime, he said, Sultan Mahmid finding himself baulked, like 
a dog who has got into an empty house, would return, and his 

* The sequol of this story will appear ander the reign of Sultdn Kutb- 
wae riahtah snys: “ In the year $55, Sultdn Mabmad, perceiving the timidity 
of the present sovereign of Gujarat, advanced with a hundred thousand men, 


with the resolution to conquer and annex it to the kingdom of Mélwah,”— 
Briggs, vol. iv. p. 36. 
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anger on account of Shékh Kamél would cool down. The 
bakd?s advice pleased the Sultén, who set to work to prepare 
the ships, but said nothing to any of his wise or brave servants. 
However, one of the great nobles, by name Said ’Al4-ullah, 
who bore the title of Kiwém-ul-Mulk, who lived at Saidpir, 
which is near the Astiriah gatc, and which was founded by him 
near the Siid’s burial-ground, got intelligence of the affair; and, 
thinking that matters were getting out of hand, he seized the 
bakdl, and taking him apart and placing his hand upon his 
dagger, said, “ What do you mean by advising the Sultan to 
fly? I ought to kill you !” The bukal replied: “ My Lord, 
you are a man of perfect intelligence. Do you not perceive 
that the King has shrunk from taking the advice of men who, 
like you, are wise and brave, and has sought it from me, who 
am a peaceable and timid éakd/, Naturally, the result is not 
manly counsels.” The Sid said that the bakél was right, and 
withdrew his hand from his dagger.* But after consideration 
he determined to test the Shéhzddeh Jalél Khén and to find 
out where he was. The prince was then in the city of Nariéd. 
The Said proceeded thither, journeying through the night, 
and, taking the prince into his counsels, said, “ Your father 
has decided to fly, with his wives and treasure, to sea, and to 
fish; what is your opinion? Suppose the Lord Almighty were 
to bestow the authority on you, what would you do with 
Sultén Mahmdd, who is advancing with an enormous force to 
conquer Gujarét?” Jalal-ud-din replied: “If I succeeded 
to this sovereignty, I swear by the Lord of Heaven that I 
would either conquer my enemy or leave my head on the 
field of battle.” The Said was delighted to hear this, and said 
to himself: ‘Though our master is not all that he should be, 
yet our master’s son may be so.” He then told the prince 
plainly that the nobles of Gujarat, seeing that his father did 
not care for his country, and was allowing the government to 


* The “Tab. Akbari,” by a misiuke, transfers the story of the bakd! and 
of his advice to the reign of Kutb-ud-din. 
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pass out of the hands of his dynasty, had determined on 
elevating the prince to the kingdom, in order to oppose 
“Mahmid Khilji, if he liked it, and would agree (to fight). 
The Prince assented, and the Said introduced him secretly 
by night into Ahmadabad by the ‘“‘ Mirai” gate; and dropped 
the medicine of death into the cup of the Sultan's life.* 


* Firishtah confirms this story substantially; he says the Sultén en- 
deavoured to get on board ship, and to fly to Diu, and refused to take any 
action in defence of the country, and that his nobles thereupon went to 
the Sultén’s wife, and brought such pressure to bear on her, that she 
consented to his death by poison. Firishtah gives the date of his death 
asthe 7th of Muharram 855 a..; and this is probably—at least, approxi- 
mately—correct, for the text makes Kuth-ud-din succeed on the 11th of 
Muharram. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SULTAN KUTB-UD-D{N. 


On the 11th Muharram u. 855 (18th February a.p. 1451), 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din,* eldest son of Sultén Muhamad, ascended - 
the throne, and, according to the rules and practice of his. 
ancestors, he bestowed complimentary dresses and gifts upon 
his soldiers. : oe: 

The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahédar Shéhi” relates that” 
when Sultén Muhamad died and Kutb-ud-din succeeded to the 
throne Sultén Mahmiid Khilji, King of Malwah, had led his 
army from his own country to attack Gujarat. - When, he 
reached Sulténptr, Malik ’Alaé-ud-din, son of Suhréb, who was 
governor of the place for Kutb-ud-din, shut the gates of the 
fort in his face and opened fire both with guns and musketry. 
Mahmiid Khilji besieged the place for seven days. After that, 
through the mediation of Mubérak Khan, son of Ahmad Shéh 
and uncle of Kutb-ud-din, who had gone to Sultan Mahmid at 
Mandti during the previous reign, and had joined his court, 
*Alé-ud-din came to terms with Sultén Mahmid. Sultén 
Mahmud required ’Al4-ud-din to take an oath (of allegiance) 
on the Kurén. Malik ’Alé-ud-din swore evasively, saying, 
“Tf ’Alé-ud-din acts against his master, may the holy word 


* He was tho Jalal Khan of the previous chapter, and his full title as King- 
- was Sultén Kutb-ud-din Ahmad Shah. 
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destroy his life.”* Sultan Mahmid was satisfied.  Sultén 
Mahmid sent ’Alé-ud-din’s property to Mélwah, showed him 
great favour, and gave him an important command in his forces.+ 

Sultén Mahmad Khilji pursued his march, and on reaching 
the village of Sérsipélri{ in the sarkér of Bhardj, he sent a mes- 
sage to Malik Sidi Marjan Khan, who held the fort of Bharij 
for Sultan Kutb-ud-din, inviting him to surrender, reciting the 
" favours and honours bestowed on ’Alé-ud-din, and promising 
that if he would give in his allegiance he should be similarly 
treated, and that he should have anything he desired; and that 
if he would bring out the leading merchants dwelling in Bhartj 
with him, he would double those favours, S{di Marjén gave 
him an angry answer, and put the fort in order and prepared 
for resistance. The King of Mandi asked Malik ’Alé-ud-din 
how long it would take to reduce the fort, He replied that it 
would require at least six or seven months, and that mines 
must be driven and sdbdés constructed in various places. To 
‘this the King replied that he hoped to subdue the whole of 
Gujarét in six months. He continued his march, and crossing 
the river Narbadah, he approached Barodah. On reaching 
the village of Barnéwah,§ one of his elephants became furious, 
and breaking loose, made off into the country, The animal 
camé at night into the village of Barn4wah, and the Bréh- 
mans || of that place attacked him with their swords and spears 
and cut off his head. In the morning, when the Sultén came 
into the village he saw the elephant cut to pieces, and inquired 
how it had been done. When he was informed that Bréhmans 


* This evasive form of oath was, as will become evident later on, expressly 
adopted to cover the treachery already designed by ’Al4-ud-din. 

+ There is a doubtful word before the word © forces,” but it ig probably 
Habésh or Habsh, “ Abyssinian.” This word, which literally signifies “ Abys- 
sinian,”’ will be so translated in this work ; though it is really used as a 
specific name for all negroes. 

I “Sarsépélei.” 80 in two texts; others have “ Sarsébalri,” “ S4rsd- 
malri,” “ Sérsdmakri,” and “ Sérméri.” 

§ So in the MS8S., but the lithographed text has “ Neridd.” 

|| The word is zdndrdéy, that is “wearer of the janéé or sacred thread.” 
This, of course, would include Rajptits, but the word seema always taken as 
equivalent to “ Brdhman” only. 
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had killed this fighting elephant, he observed that the climate 
of Gujarét must be very favourable to valour if such a deed 
had been there done by Brahmans, 

Sultén Mahmtid advanced to the town of Barodah and 
gave it up to plunder. There he learnt that Sultén Kutb-ud- 
din, encouraged thereto by the holy men of the country and 
of Ahmadébad,* had marched out and pitched his tent on a 
ford of the Mahindri, at a place called Khaénpir Bankdnir. 
The author of the ‘‘Tarikh-i-Bahddar Shahi” has not recorded 
the encouraging advice of the holy men, but I have made 
inquiries of men of good repute in the country, and report 
what I have heard.+ 

When the footsteps of Sultan Mahmtd Khiljf were heard on 
the confines of Gujarat, the people of that country were 
greatly troubled at the weakness of their own army and the 
enormous forces of Mahmud Khilji. Accordingly the wisest 
and most prudeut among them came to the conclusion that, as 
the kingdom had originally been bestowed on the present 
dynasty { by the Holy Kutb-ul-aktab Makhdim Jehanian, 
it would be now expedient in the first place to apply to 
the Holy Burhan-ud-din, who was that saint’s descendant 
and virtual successor. Accordingly, the next day they brought 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din before the Saint. The Sultan made his 
respects to the latter, and explained that Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji, with eighty thousand men, many elephants, and iunume- 
rable followers, had invaded the kingdom of Gujarat with the . 
intention of conquering it, and that as in fact the kingdom of 


* Firishtah says that Kuth-nd-din was advised to withdraw to Sérath and 
to abandon the rest of his dominions, and was disposed to acquieses in this 
advice, but that his nobles would not let him. The “Tab. Akbari’ repro- 
duces here the story of the bail, which, as has been seen, really belongs to 
the history of Sultan Muhamad II. Kutb-ud-din’s subsequent behaviour is 
not at all in accordance with such a demeanour on this occasion,and probably 
the story got imported from the history of his father. 

+ The MSS. differ considerably in the following story, which is given in all, 
moreover, at a tedions length. What is here given is an abstract version 
only. It is, as will be seen, the sequel of the story of Shékh Kamél- 
ud-din. 

t See p. 71. 
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* @ujatét had been conferred on his (the King’s) ancestors by: 
the predecessors of the Saint, he trusted that the latter would. 
now take cognizance of the matter, and would avert the pre- 
sent dangers. The Saint desired the King to be of good cheer, 

. and to put aside all-fear and alarm. , That no doubt the origin’ 
of all the mischief was the offence given to a certain darvésh 

* (Shékh Kamél) by the short-sighted cenduct of his father. 

» ‘Nevertheless he would do his best in the matter, and endeavour 
to effect the Sultén’s desire. He then said, “ Who will go to 

. Shékh Kamél and beg him to exeuse the offences committed 
against him?” All present replied that the Saint’s youngest 
son was undoubtedly the best person to send.* The Saint 
expressed his agreement, so his son, Shéh ’A'lam, was brought 
to him, and he directed him to go to Shékh Kamil with his 
respects, and beg that he would excuse his interference, but 
that it was not right to visit the sins of the father upon the 
son, for, as the Lord of Glory had said in his holy word, it 
‘behoved him to let bygones be bygones and to grant forgive- 
ness, for there was a delight in pardon which revenge could 
“not have. He wished, therefore, that he would write to Sultén 
Mabmid Khilji to return to his own country, in order that the 
people of Gujarat, who were in alarm and anxiety, might be 
reassured. 

Shéh ’A'lam went to Shékh Kamal and told him what Said 
Burhén-ud-din had said, and preferred his request in the most 
respectful manner. Shékh Kamil, however, did not vouchsafe 
a satisfactory answer, and Shih ‘A’lam came back and told 
Siifd Burhén-ud-din what had passed. His father desired him 
to return and to present his regards to the Shékh, and to say 
that he was bound to grant his pardon for the sake of the 
people of the Lord, who were not strong enough to resist; nor * 
could they bear either to abandon their country or to live in it. 


* It appears from the context that “'Shéh ’A’lam” was sont; and, acco! 
to the “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,” he was the gaint’s eleventh son (there were reir 
in wil), and known always as “ Mién Manjlah.” 
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under foreigners. (Shah ’A'lam went accordingly, and with all. 
respect delivered his message and repeated his request. Shékh” 
Kamél answered as before, and his reply was not unmixed. 
with anger. Shéh ’A’lam returned, vexed and annoyed, to his 
father, and told him that the Shékh had refused his request, 
adding that he himself would not go to him again. Siid 
Burhén-ud-din said: “In this matter I must regard the 
interests of the people of the Lord, and cannot allow myself 
to be remiss. You must go once again to Shékh Kamél, and 
- gay, ‘ Your servant Burhén-ud-din, the humble Burhén-ud-din, 
the helpless Burhén-ud-din, kisses your feet, and intreats you_ 
by the love of the Prophet to forgive the offence of your servant, 
and to desist from your revenge; for the people of Hindustéin 
are a rude and unpolished race, and the people of this country 
cannot get on with them.’” Shéh ’A’lam accordingly returned 
to Shékh Kamél and delivered this message. Now Shékh 
Kamal had not yet perfected himself as a darvésh, and had 
not attained to his maturity of wisdom . . . else he would not 
have refused the requests of the Siifd, and would have paid 
him proper reverence. However, not duly considering the 
gravity of the matter, he again commenced to return a rude 
answer, and said, “I have for the past seven years been ‘con- 
tinually praying to the Lord of Glory that the kingdom of 
Gujarat may be given to Sultén Mahmid; why should I give 
it now to the son of the man who oppressed me, and disappoint 
Sultén Mahmid, who has always been the friend and associate 
of darvéshes? It cannot be. Son of the Said! give my 
respects to Mién Burhén-ud-din, and say that what he aske is 
impossible, The arrow which has left the bow cannot return 
to it? Shéh ‘A'lam smiled and said : 
‘Saints can o'er sins the cloak of grace let fall, 
: ‘And the sped arrow to the bow recall.” * ‘ 
- When he said this the Shékh flew in a rage, and said: “ Boy! 


* This appears to be a proverb. The appositeness of the quotation seems 
to be the point which enraged Shékh Kamal. 
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this is ‘not child’s play. One cannot continually be chopping 
and changing in the matter of a kingdom. It must be accepted 
as finally settled that the kingdom of Gujarat has passed out 
of the possession of the Tank dynasty, and has been settled 
upon Sultén Mahmid Khilji.”. Then rising on his knees, and 
lifting his hand above his head, he took out of its hiding-place 
a purple paper and gave it to Shah ‘A’lam, saying, “ This is 
the firmdn which has been prepared, granting the kingdom of 
Gujarét to Sultén Mahmid Khiljf; it is no use to importune 
me; the matter is recorded in the indelible tablets of God.” 
Shéh ’A‘lam returned to his father and told him what had 
passed. Burhén-ud-din’s anger was violently inflamed, and he 
then and there tore the paper in pieces, and said: “This 
order has no currency or authority in the jurisdiction of the 
‘Kutb-ul-aktab.’” Shékh Kamil was supernaturally apprised 
of this speech, and he became faint, and saying, “The son of 
the Said is too strong for me,” at once gave up the ghost.* 
When Burhén-ud-din was told of this, he said, “‘ My son has 
been hasty. There was need of patience here.t I would have 
humbled myself before Shékh Kamél in any way he wished, 
until I forced him, for very shame, to grant forgiveness.” It 
is credibly reported in Gujarat, and I have heard it on good 
authority, that three days after the death of the Shékh Kamél 
Shih ’A’lam said, “Friends, let us visit the tomb of Shékh 
Kamél and pay our respects, for he has passed away in anger 
with me.” On the morning of the next day but one Shéh 
*A‘lam arrived at the tomb of Shékh Kamil, and, after the - 
Sfdtihah had been said, and flowers had been distributed, Shah 


* The historical fact covered by ihis siory appears to be that there was 
a struggle between two rival sects or schools of mystic devotees for political 
power, which one endeavoured to gain by intriguing with Sultén Mahmid 
{already predisposed to attack Gujarat), and the other by sustaining the 
reigning dynasty. The latter triumphed, and the death of the leader of the 
opposite party does not, perhaps, require a supernatural explanation, The 
sequel of the story, though nonsensical, is given as picturesque and as illus 
trative of the manners aud customs of the “ darvésh” of that day. 

+ This, apparently, is intended to intimate that Shah ’A‘lam, and not his 
father, was responsible for Shékh Kumal’s death, whether this was miracu- 
lously caused or otherwise. 
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‘Alam got up, and, placing some of the flowers upon the sheet 
which covered the tomb, said: “O Shékh! efface from your 
heart your feud with me; the day of resurrection is nigh at 
hand, when, please God, you aud I shall meet each other 
again.” He had hardly finished speaking when the flowers 
leaped off the shect and fell upon the ground, as if a hand 
from beneath the sheet had struck them off. The people 
assembled were all amazed. But Shéh’A'lam again placed the 
flowers on the sheet, and said: “ Have a care, O Shékh! Ihave 
committed no offence against you ; accept these flowers.” Again 
it happened as before; the flowers leaped off the sheet, and 
fell on the ground. The lookers-on were much excited, and 
Shah ’A/lam, becoming angry, took the flowers a third time 
into his hand, and exclaimed : “Oh, silly Shékh! if you again 
reject my flowers I will adjure you by the person of the 
Glorious One to come forth out of your tomb on which I, the 
lowliest of the lowly, have placed them. Moreover, desist 
from your hatred and enmity. Of what are you thinking ?” 
As Shih ’A’lam uttered these words a sensible tremour passed 
over the tomb, and the lookers-on noticed it to each other ; 
and this time the flowers which Shah ’A’lam deposited on the 
tomb remained undisturbed. The beholders were beyond 
measure astonished ; but what room is there for astonishment 
at any act of the great and holy saints.* 

All these matters were made known to Sultén Mahmid 
Khilji; but he, confident in the number of his troops and in 
the abundance of his war material, his guns and his muskets, 
took no heed of them, and advanced by regular marches. 
Great confusion resulted in the kingdom of Gujarat; many 
persons fled the country, and others, devoting themselves to 
death, lost both lives and property. 


* The whole of this passage, from the close of Burhén-ud-din’s exclamation 
as to the death of Shékh Kamil clown to the mareb of Saltén Kutb-ud-din 
from Abinadébad, ia found only in the Uyderdébéd MS. ‘The text is, even 
there, doubtful in some passages, but what appears to be the sense is given 


eaten 
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Sultén Kutb-ud-din entreated the same Burhén-ud-din to. 
accompany him to the war, or, at any rate, to direct that his 
son Midn Jiw (for so the Sultén was accustomed to call Shah 
?A‘lam) should do so, that by the sanctity of their presence 
glory and victory might be assured. Burhdn-ud-din said 
that as Sultén Kutb-ud-din was the oppressed, and Sultén 
Mahmud Khiljf the oppressor, and as it was the first of virtues 
to succour the oppressed, he would permit Sh&h ’A‘lam to join 
him. On the second day’s march there was a scarcity of water, 
and Shéh ’A'lam could procure none to perform his ceremonial 
ablutions, The next morning he sent a message to the Sultan, 
saying that he was not able to bear the difficulties of the 
journey and the discomforts of camp-life, and to express his 
regret that he must take leave and go back. The Sultén, 
however, might be of good cheer, for that victory was secured, 
and had been decreed to him from heaven. The Sultén replied 
that his spirits were greatly depressed at the Saint’s return, 
‘and begged that the Saint would give him his sword. Shéh 
’A'lam replied, ‘The sword of darvéshes, their staff, their 
slippers, their rosary, all possess intelligence. God forbid that 
you should do anything hostile to darvéshes! but if you did, 
the sword might injure you.” The Sultén fell at his feet, and 
said, “You have raised me up out of the dust. You are my 
teacher, I your disciple. How could I do anything wanting 
in respect to darvéshes?” The Saint answered, “The time 
will come when God appoints.” Nevertheless, the Saint re- 
lented at the vehemence* of the Sultén, and he drew his 
swordt from the scabbard and gave it to the Sultén. It so 
happened that at this time Sultén Mahmid had in his army 


* “Vehemence.” The word so translated is given in all the texts as 
cots shudant, which means “ practicability” ; the addition of a single dot, 
however, converts the word into _5s& shidatf, which means ‘‘ yehemence,” 
and makes good sense, which the other reading does not. This passage ox- 
plains the reason for giving the name of Shidatf to the small elephant 
mentioned in the next paragraph. 

+ Some MSS. say he gave only the scabbard, 
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an elephant called Ghélib Jang,* which was nearly always in a 
state of fury,t and if, in this condition, any other elephant 
opposed it, would rip up its belly ; for this reason it was known 
in the army as “The Butcher.” Shah ‘A’lam ordered all 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din’s own elephants to be brought for his 
inspection ; he selected one rather under-sized elephant, which 
was not yet come to maturity, and placed his hands on it, 
saying, “ O Shidati! by the help of God tear open the belly 
of the Butcher.” Then, placing in his bow an arrow without 
a feather, and without a point, he shot it towards the army of 
Sultén Mahmid ; after this, he left, and returned to Ahmad- 
bad. Te 

Kutb-ud-din moved against the enemy and encamped ai 

-Khénptr Bénkdnir.t Gang Das, Rajah of Chémpanir, forsook 
his allegiance, submitted to and joined Sultén Mahmid, and in 
this invasion he acted as his guide. He informed Mahmid 
that, the enemy had seized the ford, but offered to lead him by 
way of Kaparbanj§ over a ford at the village of Inari in the 
pargangh of Barah Sanwél. Mahmud approved, and the army 
marched in that direction. Here Malik ’Alé-ud-din Suhréb 
said to the nobles who were his companions, “I have sworn 
that I will not act against my master.. Sultén Kutb-ud-din is 
my master, and I am going to him; follow ye your own 
master.” So he went off and joined Kutb-ud-din, who received 
him with honour.|| He told Kutb-ud-din that Sultén Mahmad 
was marching by way of Kaparbanj, and advised him to pro- 
ceed thither. Mahmid had not yet reached the place when 


* “Overcoming in battle.” 

f Literally, ‘in a mast condition.” 

t In most of the MSS. the story of the Saint Shih ’A’lam’s march from 
and return to Ahmadébad is inserted here, The Hyder&ébid MS. alone gives 
it as the, sequel of the other stories relating to the Saint and his son, 
and this arrangement seems more appropriate, and has been adopted in the 
text. 

§ Twenty kés from Ahmadibid (“ Tab. Akbari”), 

|| According to the “Tab. Akbari,”” Kutb-ud-din was so delighted that he 
bestowed dresses of honour on ’Ali-ud-din Suhraéb seven times in the course 
of one assembly, and gave him the title of ’Ald-ul-Mulk, 
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Kutb-ud-din arrived and encamped in the environs of that 
, town. Mahmid encamped at the distance of three kés. 

On the night of 1st Safar, Sultan Mahmud issued from his 
camp to make a night attack, but his guide lost his way and 
wandered in the sand and dust till morning without finding the 
right road. At daybreak Sultan Kutb-ud-din set his army in 
array. The right, with a veteran force and the elephants, was 
placed under the command of Dil4war Khan, the left under 
Malik Niz4m; Mukhtas-ul-Mulk; with the centre, under 
himself, he kept Khan Jahan, Malik Mir Wazir, Mahtéb Khan 
son of Sultén Muzafiar, Zié-ul-Mulk, Toghan Shah Khatri 
entitled Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk, Sikandar Khan son of Sultén 
Muhamad and grandson of Sultan Ahmad, Malik Halim ’Azam 
Khan, and Kadar Khén. He placed some of his most tried 
and bravest troops in advance. On the other side, Sultén 
Mahmiid arranged his right opposite his enemy’s left, and his 
left opposite the enemy’s right, and moved forward, 

When the battle began Mahmud was mounted on an elephant, 
and had a black umbrella over his head which flashed in the 
sun like lightning, and he placed the elephant Ghalib Jang like 
a key in front of his forces, hoping by means of that key to 
open the locked ranks of the enemy. Kutb-ud-din was 
mounted on a bay horse, and had a green umbrella over him, 
and the rolling billows (of war) dashed together like the waves 
of the ocean. Both sovereigns bravely kept their post in the 
centre, encouraging and rewarding their men. 

First, on Sultén Mahmiid’s side, Muzaffar Khan, the gover- 
nor of Chandéri, with several well-known clephants, attacked 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s left, and routed it, and then attacked 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din’s camp, which he began to plunder ;: while 
he was loading the Sultan’s treasure on his elephants, Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din’s right attacked and broke Sultén Mahmid’s left. 
The troops closed, and the fight spread to both centres. Sultén 
Kntb-ud-din’s elephants gave way to Ghalib Jang, so Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din called to his men to bring out “ Shidati,” for, he 
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said, “ thé Saint promised that he should rip up the Butcher.” 
Accordingly, “Shidati” was brought, and charged the 
Butcher; at that moment a band of the powerful and brave 
inhabitants of Dhélkah, whom they call “Darwazfahs,” dis- | 
mounted and hamstrung the Butcher, which fell to the ground - 
like a cow, and the tusks of Shidati, entering its belly, tore 
out its intestines. Just at this instant an arrow shot by an 
unseen hand pierced the umbrella of Sultén Mahmud, and, 
breaking the staff, the top fell down.* On beholding this his 
troops took to flight.t Muzaffar Khan, who was the cause of 


* This is, of course, supposed to be the pointless arrow described as having 
been shot (with a prediction) by Shah ’A’lam. 

+ Tho “‘Térikh-i-Alfi” says that Kutb-nd-din’s left was so utterly over- 
thrown that it continued its fight to Ahmadébad. It says, also, that Mahmid 
Khilji fought with the greatest gallantry, and, when his“army had given way, 
remained on the battle-field, with only vighteen men, till he had expended all 
his arrows and had no option but to fly. Even then he collected a fow scat. 
tered fugitives, and in a loud voice gave pretended orders for a night attack 
on the Gujardti army ; he thus created an alarm in the Gujardt{ camp, and 
kept the enemy’s troops on the defensive all night, during which he effected 
his retreat unmolested. The “ Térikh-i-Alfi” also states that in 857 A.H. 
Suitén Mahmiid Khiljf assembled a large force on the Gujarét frontier, but 
only for defensive purposes; and in 858 4.1. concladed a treaty of peace with 
Kutb-ud-din to the effect that thoy were to unite in attacking the Réné (of 
Chitsr), and that oach Sultdn was to retain for himself any territory he could 
seize from tho infidel. 

The “Tab. Akbari” adds to these particulars that Muzaffar Khén, having 
penetrated to the rear of the Gujarati force, fell upon their camp and seized 
the Sultén’s treasury. He at once proceeded to load his elephants with 
valuables, and conveyed them to his own camp; and, having unloaded the 
elephants, was returning with them for more plunder, when he learned that 
the left‘wing of his own army had been routed. The “ Tabakat-i-Akbari ” also 
informs us thet Mahmid Khilji was attacked during his retreat by the Bhils 
and Kéles, and lost many men. 

Firishtah varies in many particulars. He places the scene of the battle at 
Sarkhéj; he also tells 1 romantic story that Mahméd, with only thirteen 
men, charged into the Gujarati camp and carried off thence the crown, girdle, 
and other valuables belonging to Sultén Kutb-ud-din. These jewels {which 
underwent curious vicissitudes] no doubt fell into the hands of the Mélwah 
king; but the story of his personal seizure of them is hardly probable. Both 
the histories above qnoted, including the Mélwah chapter of the “Tab. 
Akbari,” which is founded on Mélwah authorities, are entirely silent on this 
point; nor is such a story consistent with the description of the battle as 
givon by them, which agrees entirely with that of the text. Indeed, such an 
act would hardly have been creditable to Mahmdd, if true; the jewels, in all 
likelihood, formed originally part of Muzaffar Khin’s plunder. Firishtah adds 
that the Gujarati army captured eighty elephants on this occasion, and con- 
firms what is said by the “ Tirfkh-j-Alfi” as to the pretence of a night attack 
used by Mahmid Khilji to cover his retreat, and as to the treaty and its 
provisious, which Jaiter are in themselves probable and in harmony with sub- 
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these hostilities, was taken prisoner,* and Kutb-ud-din ordered 
that he should be beheaded, and that his head should be hung 
over the gate of Kaparbanj. This battle was fought on a 
Friday, in the month of Safar, a.u. 855 (March 1451). ’ Thus 
Sultén Mahmiid, who relied on his numerous army, and the 
number of his implements of war, was defeated, and Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, who listened to the words of darvéshes and holy 
men, and obeyed their commands, gained the victory. 

It is said that when Shah ’A’lam was departing from the 
camp he said to Sultén Kutb-ud-din, “Will you not make a 
small offering to the spirits of the prophets of the faith in 
acknowledgment of the attainment of your wishes?” The 
Sultan said he would give a tankah of gold for each prophet, 
to be divided among the poor. The Saint said that this was 
too much, that such a payment would be difficult even for the 
rich, The Sultan pressed the acceptance of his offer, and the 
Saint said, “ Then let the fankahs be silver, and not gold,” and 
the Sultén agreed. After the victory the Sultén sent seventy 
thousand silver tankahs. Shah ’A’lam said the number of the 
prophets was more than seventy thousand, and returned the 
money ; but he divided among the poor a lakh and twenty-four 
thousand tankahs out of his own money. The Sult&n took no — 
notice, but one day he remarked to Saint Burhdn-ud-din, 
‘«T sent seventy thousand tankahs of silver to Shéh ’A’‘lam; he 
did not honour me by accepting them, but sent them back.” 
He said, however, nothing about what he had promised. 
Burhén-ud-din said to Shéh ’A‘lam, “ My son, a thank-offering 


sequent events. The “ Miriit-i-Sikandari,” farther on, relates the conclusion 
of a similar treaty, but dates it in 860 a.m. It is probable thut $57 a.H. is the 
correct date. 

* Three reasons are above assigned for Mahmiéa? ‘8 invasion; viz. first, the 
weakness and timidity of the Sultin of Gujardt; sccondly, the invitation from 
a disloyal but influential portion of the religious recluses; thirdly, the advice 
and instigation of a discontented member of the royal family of Gujarat. In 
all probability all these causes combined to induce Sultin Mahmid to give 
the reins to his ambition, which was never of a scrupulous character. It is 
probable that Muzaffar Khén was not the Muzaffar Khan distinguished by the 
title of Governor of Chandéri, of whom mention is mado above. 
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for a victory is not a matter for chaffering. You should not 
have returned the money.” Shah ‘A'lam,. out of politeness, 
kept silence, and said not a word; but he was offended with 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din on account of this matter, and a coldness 
came over the affection with which he formerly regarded Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din, and the effects of this coolness will appear in the 
subsequent narrative. Another story relates that when Mahmid 
Khilji reached the frontiers of Gujarat he was waited upon by 
_ 8ome Hindd accountants who had gone over to him from Kutb- 
ud-din. Mahmiid asked them for a statement of the revenues 
of Gujarat, and on looking at it he perceived that two-sixths 
‘were appropriated to the jdgirs of the soldiery, and that one- 
sixth was assigned in charitable allowances, as dimah, &c. This 
proportion of charitable allowances existed to the days of 
Kutb-ud-din. Afterwards each Sultén increased it at his 
pleasure. Mahmid observed that the conquest of Gujarat was 
a difficult undertaking, because it had one army for day and 
another for night.* 7 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din returned triumphant to Ahmadébéd, and 
gave himself up to amusement and pleasure. He gave splendid 
feasts and regal entertainments, and indulged in drinking of 
wine and sensuality. He erected some fine buildings, such as 
' the matchless Hauz (tank) of Kénkariah, the garden of Naginah, 
and the tank therein; also the palace and gardens of Ghat 
Mandél,+ all of them as magnificent as the mansions of heaven, 
and as lovely as the gardens of Fairyland, and are still to be 
found outside the walls of the city, The writer of this work 
saw them all some years ago, but now not a trace is left of - 


* The moaning is that there was an army of soldiers for service by day, 
and an army of holy men who spent the night in prayer for the kingdom. 
Some MSS. say that one-sixth was devoted to charity and to the expenses of 
Royalty, but the reading in the text has been adopted as preferable. 

Gha&t Mandél. This name, which is very variously written in the texts, 
is rostored from tho “ Mirat-i-Ahmadi,” in the appendix to which is alsoa 
long account of these gardens, the story of their construction, and the 
etymology of their names. This account it is proposed to give as an appendix 
to Vol. IL. 
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the palace, though the tank (of Kankariah) and the garden 
remain. : : 

In the year 855 (4.p. 1451), Sultén Mahmtid Khilji went 
out with an army to effect the conquest of the country of 
Nagér, and Sultin Kutb-ud-din sent Said ’Atd-ullah, entitled 
Kiw4m-ul-Mulk, with a strong force to his support.* He had 
reached the neighbourhood of SA4mbhar when Mahmid desisted 
from his enterprise and returned home. Kiwém-ul-Mulk did 
the same.t Soon after this Firéz Khan, son of Shams, Khén 
Dindéni, ruler of Négér died. Mujéhid Khan, brother of 
Firéz Khén, then expelled Shams Khén the son of Firéz, and 
seized upon the government. 

Shams Khan took refuge with the Réné,t and having 
obtained his assistance he attacked Nagér. Mujéhid Khin 
being unable to meet the attack went to Sultén Mahmud. The 
Rana wished to throw down a building in Nagér,§ but Shams 
Khfn objected, and the dispute grew so warm that they nearly 

,came to a fight. The Réné went off in anger to his own 
__country, and having collected an army he returned to attack 
Négér. Shams Khan set the fort of Nagér in order, and went 


* This isprobably a version of the statement in the “Tarikh-i-Alfi” as to 
Mahmid’s assembly of a defensive force on his frontier in 857 4.u. It seems 
more probable that this part of the narrative relates to this last-named year 
than to 856 4.H. as stated in the text. 

+ According to the “ Mirét-i-Ahmadi,” Burhén-ud-din, the Saint, died in 
8657 or 868; this must be at least approximately correct, for, as will be seen, 
his son, Shéh ’A’lam, thenoeforward took the leadership of the school of 
devotees, and took a very active part in the politics of his day. 

» { Rand Kémbhé, son of Réné Mékal (Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah). 

§ ‘This, as it stands, is unintelligible. The “Tab. Akbarf” says: “ The Rén& 
promised to wrest Nagér from Mujahid Khan, and restore it to Shams Khan 
‘on condition of his throwing down the top of the battlements of the fort. His 
object was this. Rdnd Mékal had formerly been defeated by Firéz Khén 
and put to flight with @ loss of three thousand Réjpits, and his son now 
thought that if he removed the upper battlements from the fortifications, the 
world would say, ‘Although Rana Mékal ran away, his son has laid his band 
upon the fort.’ The wretched Shams Khin had no option but to accede: . . . 
After the place was taken, the Rind sent to require the fulfilment of the con- 
dition. Shams Khan calied a meeting of his nobles and officers and laid the 
matter before them. They said, ‘ Would to God that Firéz Khan had left a 
daughter, for then the hononr of his family would have been saved.’ Shams 
Khan proudly answered the Rand, ‘That heads must fall before the battle- 
ments came down.’ The Rand then retired to his country.” Firishtah gives 
the same account, and it is also confirmed by the “ ‘l'érikh-i-Alfi,” 
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to wait upon Sultan Kutb-ud-din and seek his aid. He took 
with him his daughter and gave her to the Sultan to wife. 
Kutb-ud-din sent R4f A’mi Chand Manik and Malik Gadéi, 
with other nobles and an army, to relieve the fort of Négér, 
but he kept Shams Khén near himself. The nobles fought a 
battle with the Rana near Négér. Many Musulméns received 
the honour of martyrdom, and numberless infidels*wertt their 
way to hell, but victory declared for neither. The Réné 
plundered the town of Nagér and the neighbourhood, and then 
retired to his own country.* 

In the year 860 (a.v. 1456) Sultan Kutb-ud-din led forth | 
his army against the country of the Rand to avenge the 
ravaging of Nagér. On his way he was waited on by Khatiti 
Dédrah Rajah of Sirdhi, who came to complain that the Réné 
had taken from him, by force, the fort of A’bi, which had been 
the abode and refuge of his ancestors, and entreated the Sultéin 

_ to right him by recovering it. The Sultén deputed Malik 
Sha’bén ’*Im4d-ul-Mulk to wrest the fort out of the hands of 
the adherents of the Réné and to make it over to Khati4é. The 
Malik had never been employed in such a service before. He 
went in among narrow and difficult passes in the hills in an 
unsoldierly manner, and the enemy .opposed his advance and 
poured down on him on all sides from the heights, and he was de- 
feated with the loss of many men.t When this news reached the’ 
Sultén he was already in the neighbourhood of Kémbhélmir,} 

* According to the “ Térikh-i-Alff” Shams Khén went with this force and 
was decidedly worsted, and Firishtah has the same story. 7 

+ According to the “Térikh-i-Alff”” Sha’bén simply failed in reducing 
A’bG, and, after suffering heavy losses, was recalled. Firishtah takes no 
notice of the episode. According to the “Tab. Akbari,” Sha’bén failed, and, 


losing many men, the Sultén recalled him, ordering him to raise the siege of 
‘A’bé for the present, but to promise Khatié Déérah that he wotld deal with 
A’ba on another occasion. 

{ According to Firishtah, the “Tab. Akbarf,” and the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,” 
Kutb-ud-din first marched against Sirdhi, the Réjah of which place came out 
and gave battle, and after a severe engagement was defeated. Kutb-ud-din» 
then pressed on against Kémbhaimir, sending out detachments to ravage the 
country as he advanced. On reaching Kémbhélmir he sat down before it, 
and Réné Kémbhé came out and gave battle. (The “ Térikh-i-Alff”’ says two 
days after Kutb-ud-din’s arrival.) Khémbhdlmir was one of the thirty-two 
fortresses erected by Rind Kémbhé ('0d’s “ Rajasthén,” ch. 8). 
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and Réné Kémbh4 came down from his fort and made an 
attack, but he was defeated with heavy loss, and retired to 
his stronghold. 

Sultén Kutb-ud-din invested Kémbhélmir and sent out 
detachments to ravage the country. It is said that it was so 
frequently and completely plundered that not a single head of 
cattle was ‘left in the home of any Hindi, and slaves, male 
and female, beyond count fell into the hands of the spoilers, 
Kémbhé was helpless and begged for pardon. He sent a 
suitable tribute, and bound himself by a solemn engagement 
never again to attack Nagér or invade the territories of Islim. 
The Sultin then returned to his capital, and gave himself up 
to splendid festivities and pleasures, 

In course of time, ambassadors arrived from Sultan Mah- 
miid Khilji, with a message to the effect that strife among the 
people of Isliém resulted in the peace and security of the 
infidels, and that it was expedient, in accordance with the 
precept that ‘believers should be brothers,” that they should 
enter into a close alliance with each other, and direct their 
efforts to the repression of the infidels, especially Rénd 
Kémbhé, who had so often wronged Musulméns. Mahmid 
Khilji proposed that he should assail him on one side, and 
Sultin- Kutb-ud-din on the other; thus they would utterly 
destroy him, and they could then divide his country between 
them. Sultén Kutb-ud-din accepted the proposal, and a 
treaty in accordance therewith was duly executed.* 

In the year 861 (a.v. 1457) Kutb-ud-din led an army 
against Rané Kombha. Mahmdd Khilji advanced on the other 
side till he reached the town of Mandisér; while Sultén 


* Firishtah saya the embassy, of which one T4éj Khan was chief, reached 
Kutb-ud-din on his return towards Gujarét, The “Tarikh-i-Alfi ” expecially 
. calls this a fresh treaty ; probably the object of the first treaty of 858 a.n. 
wag really ouly to conclude peace between themselves.- The present one was 
directed against the Rind of Chitér. Firishtah says the treaty was executed 
at (or near) Chémpanir. The “Tabakat-i-Akbari’’ gives the names of the 
nobles who negotiated the treaty : on behalf of Mabmid, Shékh Nizém-ud-din 
and Malik-ul-’Ulema; on Kutb-ud-din’s side, Kézi Hiséim-nd-din. 
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Kutb-ud-din advanced by Nadét and Balésanwah. Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din’s first operation was to reduce the fort of A’bd, 
which he made over to Khatii Dédrah. From thence ,he 
advanced upon Kémbhdlmir and ravaged all its territories. At 
that time R4n&é K6mbha was in the fort of Chitdr, and Sultan 
Kutb.ud-din marched thither. The Rand came out of Chitér 
. 

with forty thousand horse and two hundred elephants, and, 
occupying the narrow defiles and rugged positions, gave battle. 
It is said that fighting went on for five days, and that a cup* of 
water was sold for five phadiyas, equivalent in that neighbour- 
hood to ‘twelve Murddt tankahs. On the fifth day the. 
Musulmin army gained the victory, and the Rand, baffled and 
defeated, returned with a sad heart and a pale face to Chitor.t 

The Sultén followed him and invested the fortress, and in 
the end the representatives of Réné Kémbhé, son of Mékal, 
came to beg forgiveness at the feet of the Sultén. A suitable 
tributet was taken, and the Rand made a covenant that he 
would never again molest Négér. The Sultin then returned 
to his capital,§ and Sultan Mahmad went homewards, having 
received from the Rand the district of Mandisér and several 
other parganahs adjacent to the territories of Mélwah.|| 

Six months later Réné Kémbhé4 broke the treaty, and set 
forth to plunder Nagér. Intelligence of this reached Malik 
Sha’bin *Im4d-ul-Mulk at midnight. He went at once to the 
Sultén’s private apartments and asked for him. He was told 

* Some MSS. read, “a poppy-head full,” ie, “a mere thimbleful.” 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” says the fighting lasted only one day; the battle 
was drawn. The next day the Rana withdrew into the fort and sued for 
peace. Tho “Tarfkh-i-Alfi’” gives no particulars, but Firishtah speaks of 
two battles, one near Sirdéhf, another near Chitér. t. 

t Firishtah eays fourteen maunds of gold, two elephants, and other valua- 
ples; the * Tab. Akbarf,” four maunds of gold, several elephants, and other 
things; the “Térikh-i-Alfi,” four maunds of gold, two elephants, fifty 
horses, and precions stuffs. 

§ Tho“ Térikh-i-Alfi” secms rather to intimate that Kuth-ud-din made 
his own terms and loft Mahmud to shift for himself. 

|| Réud Kémbhi’s view of these transactions has been put on record by 
himself ou the celebrated “ pillar of victory” which he crected at Chitér. 
Seo Ferguason’s “ History of Architecture,” and Themas’s “ Chronicles of the 


Pathén Kings,” p. 254. He claimed to have captured Mahmid of Malwah ; 
see Iod’s © Riijasthan.’’ vol. i. cb. 8. 
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that the Sultan was sleeping. ‘“ Wake him,” he said. The 
servants replied that they dared not do so. The wazér entered 
the king’s bed-room and pressed his feet. The Sultan started 
up and said, ‘What is it?” The wazir replied, “It is your 
slave, Sha’bén.” The Sultén asked if there was any news. 
Sha’b&n answered, “‘ Yes.” “Tell it at once,” said the Sultén, 
and the wazfr said: “The news has just come that the 
accursed K6mbhé, in violation of his oath, is again marching 


. against Naégér; let the order be given this moment for the 
alarm to be beaten, and ride outside the city with your troops. 


Then the R&n&, as soon as he hears of it, will at once marclf* 
back and will not attempt this place again. Otherwise the 
mischief will spread far and wide. Now is the time to devise 
means to.stop it.” The king said, “I have a sick head-ache,*. 
and am unable to ride.” The wazfr said, “ You can go ina 
paki.” So the Sultén- got into a pdlkt and commanded the 
march towards Kémbhélmir- at once. The Réné’s spies 
informed him of this movement, and he, on hearing of it, 
returned to his country. : 

In 862+ (av. 1458) Kutb-ud-din the Sultén moved to 


* The expression used signifies a head-ache produced by drunkenness, 
Firishtah says that the Sultdn could not be got out of his capital at all; but 
that ’Imad-ui-Mulk moved the troops on one march; but the troops were not 
equipped for the campaign till after a month’s helt there, and says that 
Hutb-ud-din returned to Ahmadébéd when the Rénd withdrew. The 
‘‘Pérfkh ” gives nearly the same story, bat puts it in 862 a.n., and makes the 
Sultén continue his march in spite of the Rané’s withdrawal, and connects 
this affair with the foray against Sirdbf, mentioned in the next paragraph of 
the text. The “ Tab. Akbari’* separates the two events, and places the first 
in 8Q1.a.u., making the Sultén return to Ahmadéb4d, and says that he moved 
against Sirshi at the commencement of 862'a.n. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari” speaks of this campaign as follows: Kutb-nd-din 
marched towards Siréh{ with the intention of punishing Kémbhé; the Réjah 
of Biréhi, who was a near relative of Rind Kémbhé fled to the hills (this 
was not, apparently, Khatid Dédrah), and the Sultén for the third time burnt 
Sirchi, and plundered the towns (in the neighbourhood). He then sent a 
detachment to lay waste the territories of the Réné Kombhé, and himself 
moved upon Kémbhélmfr. On his way he heard that Sultan Mahméd Khilji 
had marched upon Chitér by way of Mandisér, and had occupied all the 
districts dependent on it. Sultén Kutb-ud-din pushed on straight in puranit 
of Rand Kombhé, and shut him up in Kémbhdlmir. After the lapse of some 
time he discovered that to reduce the fort would be a very difficult business, 
so he raised the siege and marched towards Chitdr. After ravaging the 
country in that neighbourhood he returned to Ahmadabad. To every soldier 
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Siréhi, ‘and from thence he entered the country of the R4n4, and 
having laid it waste, returned home. The Sultén was now in 
the decline of life,* and on the 20th of Rajabt he died. He 
had reigned cight years, six months, and thirteen days. 

It is related that when the daughter of Jém Jtin of Sindt 
gave birth to Fateh Khan, another daughter (of the J4m) 
was married to Shih ’A‘lam. She also had children.§ Shéh 
Bhikan was her son. When the Sultén’s wife told her sister 
the news, the latter begged Shah ’A’lam to send for the boy to 
her house, lest any Rarm should happen to him. Fateh Khén’s 
mother kept him most carefully in that house ; but they were 
in perpetual anxiety for fear of Sultén Kutb-ud-din. At last 
one day Sultén Kuth-ud-din in an idle moment bethought him . 
of Fateh Khan, and asked where he was; they told him that 
he was with his maternal aunt in the house of Shéh ’A‘lam, 
and that the Saint treated him with the utmost regard, On 
hearing this the Sult4n became jealous and angry, and took a 
dislike to Fateh Khén: One day he sent a message to the 
Saint, which revealed his real intentions, to the effect that, 
whether he liked it or not, he was to send Fateh Khan to the 


who lost a horse during the campaign he paid its value from his own treasury, 
and made careful inquiry into the circumstances of his men. Réndé Kémbha 
sent messengers after the Sultén begging forgiveness for his offences. The 
Sultdén granted pardon and sent the messengers back happy. In the year 
863 a.H. be again prepared to take the field, but fell ill. The account of 
Firishtah is an abstract of this account. The “ Mir4t-i-Abmadi” follows the 
“4rikh-i-Alff? in making the last expedition against Sirdhf, the continua- 
tion of Kutb-ud-din’s effort when roused by the Réné’s march to Négér. As 
stated in note || p. 151, the Raéné has given his version of these occuyrences 
on the magnificent “ pillar of victory,” which he erected as a memorial of 
them at Chitdr.’ See Fergusson’s “History of Architecture,” vol. ii. p. 635. 

* This sentence, as it stands, is unintelligible. The Snltén was (as the 
“ Térikh-i-Alfi ” expressly says) only twenty-eight years and a few months 
old; perhaps it merely means “his health began to break up,’ as was likely, 
from his debauched habits, to be the case. 

+ This is the date given in the lithographed edition, and fits in with the 
dates of Déid’s accession and deposition, but all the MSS. have “3rd 
Rajab.” 

{ Jim Jin may perhaps be the king called Raidén in the MSS. of the 
“ Térikh-i-Ma’asini.” The date would suit, and the spelling of the name 
seems to be doubtful (“ Mahomedan History,” vol. i. p. 280). 

§ In what follows the language is slightly condensed, and one unmeaning 
anecdote, a very short one, is omitted. Fi 
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Sultén.* Shah ‘Alam replied that the boy had, in fear of his 
life, sought refuge with the darvéshes, and that it would not 
be becoming in them to scize him and make him over to the 
Sultén, “ You,” he said, “ are lord, but in any case he is still your 
brother.” The Sultan sent spies to watch, and himself left the 
city and moved out to the palace of Malik Nur,+ which was 
near Rastilabad, where the Saint lived, that he might be at 
hand to seize Fateh Khan when his spies brought him informa- 
tion of him. On one occasion he sent Rani Rip Maénjari, his 
favourite wife, who was a disciple of Shéh 'A/lam’s, with a party 
of eunuchs to visit the Saint, and desired her to inquire for 
Fateh Khan and to bring him away, and if she saw him she 
was to seize him and carry him off. The Rani saw Fateh Khan 
sitting by the Saint, and she ran to him, seized him by the 
hand, and tried to drag him away. The Saint smiled and said, 
“To-day, Bibi, you take Fateh Khan by the hand, but one day 
he shall take you by the hand.” [Eventually, on the death of 
Kutb-ud-din, Rani Rap Manjari was married to Fateh Khan, 
who, on his accession to the throne, was entitled Mahmud Shah, 
and so the Saint’s prediction was fulfilled.] When she heard 
this the Rani let Fateh Khén go, and excused herself to Shah 
*A‘lam. She came to the King and said, “I found him, but I 
did not get him,” 

Another day the spies brought intelligence that Fateh Khén 
was in a certain chamber reading to Shéh ’A‘lam. Sultan 
Katb-ud-din at once mounted a fleet horse, and, galloping up, 
was about to enter in haste, when one of the doorkeepers, 
named Mukbil, stopped him. “Do you stop me in paying my 
respects to the Saint?” the Sultan cried with a loud voice. 
When Shah ’A‘lam heard it, he called out: “ Mukbil, let him 
pass!” and he said to Fateh Khén, “From a young man 


* This fact shows something of the social position of these holy men, and 
both exemplifies and explains to some extent the great political influence 
which they scem to have exercised. 

+ Some MSS. have, instead of Malik Nur, “ Wabidpir”; others, “ Kamad- 
par,” and “ Kahidpar.” 
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become alittle old one.” At once Fateh Khén’s appearance 
was changed, and to Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s eyes he appeared an 
old man, with white beard and eyebrows and a bent back. Fateh 
Khan was then ten years old. Sultén Kutb-ud-din sat down 
on the carpet for a few minutes, and cast his eyes all over the 
chamber, but could see no one except the Saint and the old man. 
So he was ashamed and went away, and rebuked his spies. 

(Sultén Mahmiid used to say,*] In those days they were 
accustomed to, dress me in girl’s clothes, lest anyone should 
see me accidentally, for the search after me on behalf of Sult4n 
Kutb-ud-din was extremely active. One day I was hidden on the 
top of a house with my nurse; spies gave information to the 
Sultén, and he ran up intending to kill me. . They told the Saint, 
who only said, “ It is ill done, but how will he take the tiger? ” 
The Sultén took me by the hand, and my nurse cried out, “ This 
is the daughter of so-and-so, a Bukhari Said.” The Sultén 
loosed my dress, and seeing that my person was that of a girl, 
let me go. He went away and told his boon companions, who 
said, “ You should in any case have brought the child away ” ; 
so he returned and took me by the hand, when my hand 
assumed the appearance of a tiger’s,paw. The Sultén dropped 
it at once, and ceased to pursue me any more. . 

After this the Sultdn’s ill-feeling against Shéh ’A‘lam 
increased day by day, but he did not openly display it. At 
last, Bibi Mirgi, the Saint’s wife, died, and he sent this 
message to Bibi Moghali: “‘ While your sister was alive, a 
marriage between us was unlawful; now it is expedient that 
you accept another house here in exchange for your own.” On 
receiving this message, Bibi Moghali was much disturbed, and 
overcome with care and grief; but the Jam Jénént of Sind, who 
* * Those words are necessary though they do not appear in the text, as the 
Suitén is made to speak in the first person. This story occnvs in all the best 
texts of the “Miras-i-Ahmadi,” otherwise it might scem that the passage 
was an interpolation. 

+ “Jim Firdz ” in some MSS., which also give her father’s name as Jém 


Jémén, tho Jém Jtin before mentioned. The passage is a little doubtful, as 
the MSS. differ; but the meaning seoms to be that the Jim interfered and 
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was hér uncle, expressed to her that, in the first place, both her 
© father and her mother had originally designed her for Shéh 
‘Alam. The fact was that Jém Jaunan had two daughters, Bibi 
Moghali, and Bibi Mirgi. Bibi Mirgi he betrothed to Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, and Bibi Moghali to Shéh ‘Alam. , Sultén 
’ Muhamad heard of the great beauty of Bibi Moghali, and 
~ partly by force, and partly by bribes, got the Jém’s envoys to 
give Bibi Moghali to him, and to make over Bibi Mirgi to 
Shéh ’Alam. Shéh ’A’lam complained to his father, Burhan- 
ud-din, who said, “My son, it is fated that you should marry 
“both of them.” Eventually the Saint coneeived an’ affection 
for Bibi Moghali; so his father’s words came true, for he 
married her. She waited upon him, as if, desperately in love 
with him, or like a slave girl, and he, charmed with her sweet 
disposition and great beauty, grew very fond of her. It so 
happened that one day, being on such easy terms with him, she 
went into his private room and laid her face against his curly 
hair. When he felt it he expressed himself greatly delighted, 
and told her to ‘ask for anything she wished. She said: 
_- “Fateh Khan desires to be established in the place of his 
‘ancestors. If it be an unbecoming desire, pardon it, for it is 
. mine-also.”” The Saint replied: “It has been already deter- 
mined that Fateh Khén shall have the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and this will shortly come to pass; and, certainly, if he had 
done anything unbecoming, for your sake I. would pardon 
all.” : 

When Bibi Moghalf was married to Shéh ’A’lam, the Sultan 
Kutb-ud-din took ‘it very ill; and what was already in his 
heart began to show itself, and he commenced to quarrel with 
the Saint and to complain of him. One day, when excited with 

‘wine, he mounted his horse and gave orders to plunder 
Rastilébéd. Men collected in knots, and looked at each other; 


recommended the marriage. The chronology, however, does not seem to suit 
the alleged intervention of Jim Firéz. Apparently, if the story be true, the 
two Jams should be Jém Saugar and Jém Nanda, or Nizém-ud-din. 
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but no one would begin. The Sultén himself set the example, 
and galloping his horse about, by tongue and hand he urged 
on the plunder of the town. God Almighty so ordained that 
an infuriated camel appeared ; the King slashed at it with his 
sword but missed it, and cut his own knee; he fell from his 
horse, and they put him into a palkt and carried him to his 
palace. He died on the third day.* People say that this was 
not really a camel, but the Angel of Death who assumed the 
form of the camel. Indeed, it is commonly said that it wasa . 
phantom caniel which appeared on that day. They say, too, 
that the sword was the same weapon which Shéh ’A’lam gave~ _ 
- to Sultén Kutb-ud-din when he went out to do battle with 
Mahmdd Khilji, as has been already related above. S ws 
Other accounts are given of his death. It is said that one 
duy he wanted to take his ladies to view the city of Ahmad- 
abéd, and gave orders that every male should go out of the. 
city. He took his ladies from street to street, when suddenly 
he saw aman. Ina great rage he drew his sword and struck 
at him, but the man slipped away, and the King cut his own 
knee. The wound caused his death. ; 
Another story is, that his wound was painful and got worse 
and worse. One day, while in agony, he looked from an upper. 
room of his palace, which stood on the banke of the Sdbar. 
He saw a wood-cutter with a great bundle of wood, which he. 
carried over the river, with great difficulty, on his head. On 
reaching the bank, he threw down his load, drew out a day 
crust from his waist-cloth, and pulling, up a few onions he ate 
them with great relish and enjoyment, and-drank water from 
the river to his satisfaction. Then he fell asleep in the shade 
ofa tree. The King exclaimed, “Ob, that T could give my . 
* Neither the “Tab. Akbari,” Firishtah, or the “ Térfich-i-Alfi,” ascribe 
Kutb-ud-din’s death to anything save natural causes. The firat named, 
indeed, particularly says that when taken ill he went to Batéh, to the Saint , 
“Kutb ’A’lam,” and prayed for a son, but was informed in reply that he 
ghould be succeeded by his brother. ‘These tales, told by the author of the 


Mirét-i-Abmadi,” are clearly intended to glorify the darvéshes generally 
and the Bukhéri Siids in particular. . 
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sovereignty to this wood-cutter, and that I might have his 
health and his labour.” 

The author of the “ Bahddar Shahi” states that the 
daughter of Shams Khén, wife of the Sultan, at the instiga- 
tion of her father, poisoned the Sultén, in order that Shams 
Khén might obtain the kingdom of Gujarét. When the 
Sultan was at the point of death his nobles killed Shams 
Khén,* and his mother gave orders for the handmaids to tear 
the wife to pieces. It seems impossible to reconcile the | 
common stories and the statement in the “ Bahddar Shahi.” 

‘It may be that after the King was wounded the poison was 
administered. But God knows the truth.t 


* Some MSS. of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari ” say that the Sultan gave the order 
himself, and mako him assign ag a reason that his death was brought about 
by the machinations of the daryéshes—insinuating that Shams Khén was their 
tool. But the majority of MSS. run as in the text, and this form of the 
story obtains alike in the “Tab. Akbari,” Firishtah, and “ Térikh-isAlf(,” 

t The “Tab. Akbari” adds that Ke was buried in the mausoleum of 
Mubamad Shih, to which some copies add, “in the Manik Chék.”  ‘Thia 
would, of course, be the khattrah of Muhamad IL., his father, Firishtah 
also says he was buried in Muhamad Shéh’s mausoleum. The “Tab. Akbarf” 
praises his valour, but says that in anger, and, especially when under the 
influence of liquor, he was reckless in shedding blood, and that he did many 
cruel things. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SULTAN DAGD, A RELATIVE OF SULTAN KUTB-UD-DiN. 


On the third day after the death of Kutb-ud-din, he was 
succeeded by one of his relations,* Sultan Daid Shah, who 
ascended the throne by the choice of the wazérs and amirs.. . 
He ascended the throne on the 23rd day of Rajab, and was - 
dethroned at the close of the month. He had hardly obtained 
authority when he held out to a carpet-spreader,' who had been 
his neighbour before he attained to the throne, the hope of 
obtaining the title of "Iméd-ul-Mulk, notwithstanding that the 
noble "Imdd-ul-Mulk was his permanent wazir. About the 
same time he promised to elevate another low fellow to the title 
of Burhén-ul-Mulk, although Burhén-ul-Mulk was the amér-ui- 
umré of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and was alive and well, These 
two base fellows allowed their expectations to become known, 
and the ministers and great nobles said, “If he does such 
things before his authority is established, what will he do 
afterwards?” He got together all the plate and the rich stuffs - 
manufactured (for the king) in the reign of Sultén Ahmad, 
and he instituted an inquiry into most trifling accounts,t from 
the beginning of the reign. of Sultén Muzaffar, and caused the 


* The two best MSS., A and Hydr., have this reading; the lithograph and 
the other three MSS. have Daud, the son of Sultén Ahmad, 

+ The expression literally is, “into the accounts of dried figs and oranges ”’! 
Muzaffar Shih began his reign (as Sultin) more than fifty years before 
this time! 
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{y bélandes to be paid into his own treasury. The first order 
-which he gave was for reducing the grain of the pigeons and 
the oil of the lamps. ~ 

When the nobles saw this, they said, “ 4 character like this _ 
is unfit for the kingdom of Gujarat,” and they determined 
upon raising to the throne Fateh Khén, half-brother of Sultén + 
Kutb-ud-din, who bore the marks of dignity and majesty on 

_his brow. They deputed 'Alé4-ul-Mulk bin Suhréb to com- 
municate with Her Majesty Bibi Moghali, mother of Fateh 
Khén. The Bibi at firstrefused,* but ’Al4-ul-Mulk urged that 
there was no one else worthy of the throne of Gujarat, and 
that she ought to accede to the proposal. In the end ’Alé- 
ul-Mulk placed Fateh Khén on horseback and conducted him 
in royal state towards the Bhadar. (The people of Gujarat 
call the royal palace “ Bhadar.”) The ministers and nobles 
came forth to meet him, and, having saluted him as king, they 
gave him the title of Sultén Mahmtd Shéh and offered their 
congratulations. When they reached the Bhadar, the noise of 
‘ the drums and trumpets reached the ears of Sultan Détid, and 

the inquired what had happened. They told him that the 

nobles had made Fateh Khan king, and were bringing him to 

take his seat on the royal throne. Sultan David got out of a 
window facing the river Sébar, and went into hiding. He 
reigned only seven days. It is related that he entered as an 
inquirer into. the. monastery of Shékh Adhan Riimi, and 

became his attendant; in a short time he obtained advance- 
ment (in spiritual rank). He soon afterwards died. 


&, According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” because she did not consider him equal 
to the duties of the position. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMOD BIGARHA. 


Suura'n Di'n-pana'n MauMou’p ascended the throne on é Sunday; 
the first Sha’bén, . 863 (18th of June, a.p. 1459). He added. 
glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarét, and was the best 
of all the Gujarét kings, including all who preceded, and all 
who succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice and - 
generosity, for success in religious war, and for the diffusion of 
the laws of Islim and of Musulméns ; for soundness of judg- 
‘ment, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age; for 
power, for valour, and victory—he was-a pattern of excel- 
lence. : a 
It is said that in the Hindi language, as spoken by. the 
Hindis of Gujar4t, they call a bullock Bégarh, because its 
horns stretch out right and left like the arms of a person about 
to embrace. The moustachios of the Sultén were straight and 
long like these horns, hence he obtained the cognomen Bigarha. 
Some say that in Hindi 54 means “two,” and garh “a fort.” 
The Sultén took the forts of Jinéhgarh and Chémpénir, and 
from the conquest of these two forts he was called Bigarha.* 


* This word is written in the Persian 5S Bégarh or Bigarha. The second 
etymology. above given suits this spelling exactly, aa it would make the word 


come from the Gujarati (or Hindf) words fa vi (the Sanskrit Fe dvi), “two,” 
and we gadh (pronounced garh), “a fort,” in which latter word, as in the 


name, the vowel a is short. The other etymology, which the author seers 
to prefer, and which is adopted by Aurangzib, the “Tab. Akbari,” and by 


. wll 
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_. Notwithstanding his high dignity and royalty, he had an 

" enormous appetite. The full daily allowance of food for the 
Sultén was one man GujarAt weight. In eating this he put 
aside five sirs of boiled rice,* and before going to sleep he used 
to make it up into a pasty and place one half of it on the 
right-hand side of his couch and the other half on the left, so 
that on whichever side he awoke he might find something to 
eat, and might then go to sleep again. He used thus to eat 
several times every night. In the morning, after saying his 
prayers, he took a cup full of honey and a cup of butter, 
_with a hundred or a hundred and fifty golden plantains (or 
bandénas). He often used to say, “If God had not raised 
Mahmitd to the throne of Gujarét who would have -satisfied 
his hunger?” 


He was thirteen years, two months, and three days old 
when he began to reign, After the manner of his ancestors, 


the early European traveller Varthenck, would seem to derive it from bi, 
ag above, and the Gujarét{ (or Hindi) ATS gdédha (pronounced garha), of 
which Professor Biihler writes as follows :— “IT is a Sanskrit word, the past 


perfect participle of the verb JIT€ ‘to submerge,’ ‘to penetrate.’ It is used 
ag an adjective, and means ‘strong,’ ‘close,’ ‘excessive,’ e.g.as in the common 
phrase, ‘a close embrace’ WH iar (gédham dlinganam or gérham 
dlinganam). It occurs in these and some other meanings in all the modern 
Prdékrits, in Gujaréti as well as in Marathi and Hindf. But I do not find in 
the dictionaries the meaning ‘intimate friend.’ However, I think it would be 
correct to say gédha mitra, ‘a firm or intimate friend.’ Thus it would 
seom the word Bigérha might be used in the sense of “2 double embrace,” 
or, perhaps, of “two intimates,” i.e, intimate friends. Sir B. Frere has 
heard it used as meaning “an intimate friend” (though bot rarely) in 
Gujardt, and in Kinloch Forbes’s “Ras Mala,” a man’s name is given as 
Veguroo (i.e. Bigara), which is rendered as “the long-horned bull” (“Rés 
Mala,” vol. i. p. 859, 1st ed.). This carries the application of the term a atep 
further in the direction indicated by the author. The shortening or “ clip- 
ping" of a long vowel in the course of descent is not a very fatal objec- 
tiou to the derivation of a word in any of the “modern Prékrits,” from a 
Sanskrit original; and it is to be remembored that in this case the word has 
been transliterated into Persian, and the long vowel, even if-it existed, might 
easily (especially. if not strongly accentuated), have been dropped in the 
process. On the whole, therefore, while the second etymology is best suited 
to the modern orthography, the first is not in itself improbable, and is 
supported by a strong preponderance of evidence. 

* One man, Gujarat weight, equivalent to fifteen Bahldli sirs (“ Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi’), A similar legend exists as to the celebrated Abn-l-Fazl, only 
his allowance is said to have been twenty-two sirs! See Blochmann (on 
Pe peepee pee yaar Oem a TP ee aay eee ey tO el Se a Oe ne (eee eee Ty 
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he bestowed gifts and honours upon his soldiers, and he gave 
titles to several persons. 

When some months had passed, some misguided nobles, 
whose names were Kabir-ud-din Sultdni, entitled Burhén-ul- 
Mulk, Maulana Khizr, entitled Saff-ul-Mulk, Hamid bin Isma‘tl, 
entitled ’Azd-ul-Mulk, and Khwéjah Muhamad, entitled 
His&m-ul-Mulk, entered into a conspiracy against ’Im4d-ul- 
Mulk, whose name was Malik Sha’ban, and aimed at depriving 
him of power. One morning they went to the door of the 
Sult&én’s private apartments before "Im4d-ul-Mulk got there, 
and said that ’Iméd-ul-Mulk was meditating treason, and was 

- intent upon raising his own son, Shahéb-ud-din, to the throne, 
after which he would do whatever he pleased. ‘‘ We,” said 
they, “are the cherished dependants of your throne, and how 
can we connive at such proceedings? It behoves your Majesty 
to probe the matter to the bottom.” The Sultén asked what 
it meant, and they told him his (own) death or close confine- 
ment, The Sultén kept silence. When ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk came 
to the Sultén’s apartment these nobles seized him,* placed a 
collar on his neck, and fetters on his feet, and, giving him in 
charge of five hundred of their own trusted followers, they 
directed them to keep him under guard on the roof of the 
darbéy called Bhadar.t Having thus succeeded to their 
hearts’ content, they went home and gave themselves up to 
enjoyment. 


* According to Firishtah the Sultén dissembled when he ordered the arrest 
of his minister; but the language of the other accounts seems hardly to 
warrant this assertion. If there be apy truth in the accounts which have 
shns come down to us, Mahmtd behaved with a degree of courage and re- 
solution very marvellous for a boy of his age, although no doubt most 
Indian boys of that age would be considered precocious in intellect if they 
were European boys. Still, it is incredible that he should have attained such 
maturity of judgment and dissimulation as at once to have decided on his 
sourse of action, and to have deceived a number of men of the world regard- 
ing it. He was probably uncertain what to do at first, and allowed (or 
ordered) the arrest, but, when he had been more fnlly informed, took his 
part decidedly and bravely. 

+ According to the * Tab. Akbari,” Im4d-ul-Mulk was confined “on the 
roof of the Ahmadébdéd gate of the Bhadar,” which makes the story 


clearer. 
li * 
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“When the night set in, “Abdullah, the master of the elephants,* 
‘told the Sultén that the apprehension of ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk was 
not in the interest.of the State, because the nobles who were 
. friendly to him were preparing for flight, and the refractory 
nobles were keeping Habib Khén, the Sultaén’s uncle, son of 
Ahmad Shéh, in their charge, and intended, at a fitting oppor- 
‘tunity, to raise a revolt against the Sultén and to place Habib 
“Khén upon the throne.t On. hearing this statement the Sultan 
“told this to his mother. She sent for Abdulléh ; -and the Sultén, 
after administering ‘binding oaths, told him to speak ; and 
‘Abdulléh repeated what he had before stated. The Sultén 
‘summoned some of his most faithful servants, Malik. Haji, 
’ Malik K&li, and Malik ’Ain, who were the most important 
and most loyal of his supporters, and consulted with them. 
It was resolved to release ’Im4d-ul-Mulk, and to give the 
houses of the artful treacherous nobles up to haldn (that is 
jte say, to planer) = they might reap the reward of their 
own acts... —- 
<The ‘Soltan eedcell ‘Abdulléh to bring all the elephants 
‘ fally equipped to the darddr. After thet he toek his seat upon 
the throne, and told Sharf-ul-Mulk to bring “ that traitor’ Iméd-- 
ul-Mulk from his prison-house to receive punishment, and to be 
made'a warning for others.” Sharf-ul-Mulk proceeded on hig, 

“errand, but the guards appointed by the amfrs would not obey 
+ the Sultén’s command. Sharf-ul-Mulk returned and repotted 
the state of affairs. The Sultén himself then took action, He 
went to the top of a tower of the Bhadar, and with angry 
tone and loud voice commanded them to bring forth Sha’bin 
"Im4d-ul-Mulk. When the guards heard the voice of the 
Sultén, they. had no option save to take the Malik. out of 
the place where he was confined, and to bring him. The 
Sultén ordered them to take him upstairs, that he might ask 





* “Master of the elephants,’—the text calls him shéhnah the “Térikh- 
i-Alfi” ddréghah of the elephants. 

+ The accession of Habib Khan was, according to Firishtah and “ Térfkh- 
i-Alff,” the real object of this plot. 
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the traitor why he had conceived such a design, regardless of 
the Sultén’s wrath. When they reached the upper story, he 
ordered them to take the fetters off the Malik’s feet. As © 
soon as the guards perceived the turn which affairs had taken, . 
several of them ran off to inform the amérs, and others stood : 
humbly* before the Sultan and stated that they had imprisoned : 
the Malik by order of the Sultan, and that what they had 
done under his.command was no fault of theirs. The Sultéx 
reassured them. , 

When morning broke, the Sultén took his seat upon the 
roof of the Bhadar, and intelligence reached the disaffected . 
amérs, who assembled their adherents in arms and moyed in 
order of battle towards the gate of the darbdr. Al ogether, ° 
with the nobles and personal followers, there were three hun- 
dred men in attendance on the King. Some of thém said, - 
«Let us get out of the windows towards the’ river. Sébar, and 
escape to some place whence, after collecting a force, we may 
return.” The King stood firm and lent no ear to these 
cowards. By this time the amfrs were close to the gate of the 
darbdr. Malik Sha’bén, Haji Malik, and Malik Kéla sug- 
gested that an order should be given for the elephant-drivers . 
to charge upon this rout of rebels, and they will all fly tos 
gether, The Sultén gave orders that the five or six hundred ; 
elephants should charge all at once.t The enemy’s force was 
panic-struck, and the amfrs fied. Their soldiers cast away , 
their arms, dispersed, and crept into their houses, and the 

_ améfre made their way out of the city and scattered in different 
directions. - ., 

Hisém-ul-Mulk went off towards Pattan, where his brother, 








* Literally “with their hands joined,” 4.e. in an attitude of supplication. 

} According to Firishtah, who quotes & certain “ Haji Muhamed Kanda- 
harf,’,the Sultén had only two hundred elephants, and himself accompanied 
the charge with, his bow and arrows. This seems improbable; but the fact 
that in the narrow streets the superior numbers of the rebels availed nothing 
against the elephants ig a valid explanation of theireasy defeat, the rather, a8 
he explains, that the elephants were also used to hold the various approaches 
to the palace. . 
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Rukn-ud-din, was Mér-gié.* Kabir-ud-din’Azd-ul-Mulk took 
refuge in a ravine of the river S4bar.¢ There he was recog- 
nised by a Réjptit whose brother he had put to death. This 
man cut off his head and brought it to the Sultan, and it was 
hung up at the gate of the city. Burhan-ul-Mulk was corpu- 
lent and could not fly. He went on the other side of the river, 
by way of Sarkhéj, to a place which is now called Fattehpir. 
There he turned his horse loose and endeavoured to conceal 
himself. A eunuch who had been to pay a visit to the tomb of 
Shékh Ahmad Khatti, recognised him, made him prisoner, and 
took him to the Sultén, who ordered him to be thrown under 
the feet of elephants. Mauléné Khizr Saf{-ul-Mulk was taken 
prisoner and sent to Diti to be kept in confinement. But as 
he was an old friend of Malik Sha’ban,-that nobleman induced 
the Sultan to pardon him. He was ‘recalled from Dfi and a 
pension settled upon him.t 

The Sultén had now attained his fourteenth year, but acting 
with the vigour of a man of ripe years he sent his enemies into 
the realms of non-existence, and righted those who sought for 
justice. From that time to the end of his life his orders 
carried such authority that no one dared to disobey. When 
the rebels had thus trodden the road of annihilation the injured 
were redressed. Malik H4ji was created ’Azd-ul-Mulk and 
was appointed ‘A’riz of the. kingdom, Malik Téghén became 
Farhat-ul-Mulk, Malik Bahé-ud-din was made Ikhtiér-wl-Mulk, 
Malik ’Ain was promoted to the title of Nizém-ul-Mulk, Malik 
Sa’d was made Burh4n-ul-Mulk, Malik Kaéli became 'Iméd-ul- 
Mulk, Malik Sérang was made Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, and after a 
time he was promoted to the dignity of Kiwam-ul-Mulk.§ 


* Mérgit, The “Tab. Akbari” says Kotwdl. 

+ Went among the grdsiahs with only one attendant. 

} The “Tab. Akbari”’ says that Malik Sha’ban, after the suppression of 
the rebellion and his own success, resigned the wazir’s office, and retired into 
private life with a pension. 

‘§ The MSS. C. D. alone say ‘Azd-ul-Mulk was appointed ’A’riz-ul-Mamilik, 
but it is confirmed by the “Tab. Akbari.” 
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Fifty-two other officers received titles, and mansabs and par- 
ganahs were settled upon them. 

After a short time an army was raised, twice as large a as that 
of Sultén Kutb-ud-din. Gujarét now entered upon a new 
and unexampled’course of prosperity, the army was well off, 

. the people contented ; darvéshes worshipped God with hearts 
at ease, traders safely carried on a profitable trade, the country 
was everywhere full of peace and security, and the roads were 

_ free from robbers. No one had any cause of complaint, and 
everyone revelled without care in prosperity. 

A rule was established by the Sultén* that if an amér or 
any soldier was killed in battle or died a natural death, his” 
jdgir was confirmed to his son; if there was no son, half of 
the jdgir was given to the daughter; and if there was no 
daughter, a suitable provision was settled upon the dependants, 
so that there might be no ground of complaint. It is said 
that a person once told the King that the son of a deceased 
amir was not worthy of his position. The King answered, 
The position will make him worthy.” No one ever made 
such a remark again. 

The reason for ‘the contented condition of the cultivators - 
was that a jdgér could not be taken away from the holder, 
unless he was harsh and tyrannical. When regulations were 
laid down there was no deviation from them. In the course of 
the reign of Mahmid the Martyr,t certain experts of his 
ministers made an inquiry into the state of the resources of 
the country. In some cases they found an increase of ten- 
fold, and in no village was it less than two or three-fold. 
Traders were contented, because traffic on the roads was per- 
fectly safe and secure; there were no thieves or robbers in the 
days of Sultén Mahméd. Ministers of religion were satisfied, 
because the Sultan was their disciple and devoted follower, 


* This rule probably applied only to those who were killed, or died while i in 
the field, or died of wounds, or sickness contracted on a campaign. 
+ i.e, Mabmiid II. 
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atid éVery year he bestowed increased allowances and pensions 
on them in recognition of his victories, and their allowances 
were paid in whatever place they wished. Fine sardfs and 
inns were built for the accommodation of travellers, and 
splendid colleges and mosques were raised. The artizans were 
contented because the Sultén was perfectly just and generous 
and righteous, and» no man had the power of injuring or 

». threatening to injure another. Men high and low are,agreed, 

©. that among all. the kings of Gujarat there never was one like | 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha; for during his reign nothing was 

. done in Gujarét which was inconsistent with right and justice; 

* security and prosperity. He conquered two great forts, Junéh- 
gerh in the country of Sérath, and Chémpinir, with its depen- 
dencies. In both he abolished the customs of the infidels and 
introduced the laws of Islim; therefore, until the Day of 
Judgment he will have credit for everyone that was circumcised 

_ and embraced Islém, in accordance with the text, “He who 
causes the circumcision of another produces circumcision also 

‘win himself” The Sultén was the cause of their turning to . 

~ Teldm, and. assuredly: the circumcision of that people stands 

.” Anseribed against bis name in the great book ofaccount, It is 

"generally admitted that Sultén Bahédar, his grandson, exceeded 

' him in military glory, but he had not the same ability in 
administration. As regards the combination of capacity for 
both, Sultén Mahmid was without a peer. What a glorious 
age was that of Sultan Mahmud! , 

. , Sultan Husén Mirza,* a ruler endowed with brilliancy and 
liberality, sat on the throne of Khérdsén, and his waztr was 
that most incomparable of waztrs, Mir ’Ali Shér, and the chief 
mulld was Mouléné Héji, beloved for his.elegance and renowned 
for his learning. In Dehlf Sultén Sikandar bin Bahlél Lédi 
was king, and his wazir was Mién Bhuwsksh Lohéni, who 
excelled in prudence and soundness of judgment. Sultén 


* Husén Mirza Béikrah, whove descendanta had a good deal to do with the 
affairs of Gujarat. : 
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Ghiés-ud-din, son of Mahmud Khilji, reigned in Mandi with 
order and liberality. In the Dakhin, Mahmiid Shah Bah- 
mani governed, and the office of his waztr was filled by 
Malik Nishén,* the. teacher of the great, the inventor of 
the rules of administration. It might be said that the spirit 
of Sultén Mahmid Ghaznavi, after many years, had animated 
the soul of Sultén Mahmtid Bigarha, for all his deeds and 
actions were like those of that glorious monarch. 

_ It is said that one day, in the royal presence, Khud4wand 
Khan, known as Malik ’Ilim (the learned malik), who was the 
father-in-law of Sultén Muhamad, who had a great knowledge 
of poetry, and was himself very eloquent, put into the Sultén’s 
hands a copy of the writings of Héfiz, and invited him to try 
for a fa’l or omen. The book opened at an ode which promised 
to the person to whom it was addressed kingly honour, success, 
glory, and victory. The nobles were all delighted at this 
auspicious result, and expressed their congratulations, quoting . 
also some verses. fromthe Bostdn of Sa’di, enjoining the . 
practice of virtue and religious duties. The King’s son (ie. 
Mahmud, then Fateh Khén), stood up and replied by repeating 
verses of a similar character, which wound up by saying that a 
king should so live as to gain “ the prayers of the servant and 
the testimony of the muhtasib (a Muhamadan officer who is 
supposed to be a species of censor morum). The muhtasib him- 
self was present, and the King in pronouncing the word “ muh- 
tasib” pointed to him. Everybody was delighted at the 
felicitous reply, especially Khudéwand Khau and his son, who 
sent presents and complimentary dresses to the persons who 
were present.t 

It is said that during his reign corn never rose to a high 
price. Everything was cheap during his rule—the people of 


* Tho texts differ considerably as to these two names. Probably Muhamad 
Shéh Bahmani and hia minister, Malik Géwé4n, are intended. 

+ This anecdote is translated in a condensed form, and the quotations, 
which are of no historical interest, are omitted. The story is palpably apocryphal, 
for Mahmid was certainly not more than six years old when his father died, 
and in Kutb-ud-din’s court he was never present. 
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Gujarat never saw such cheapness again, His army, like the 
armies of Changéz Khan the Moghal, never suffered defeat, 
but fresh victories and immeasurable triumphs were constantly 
won. He established a rule that no soldier should borrow money 
upon usury, and he appointed treasurers in different places, who 
were to advance money to soldiers in need of loans, and take 
from them a promise (to pay). Through this rule usurers led 
the life of dogs, or rather they were looked upon as worse 
than dogs. The Sultén used to say, “ If Musulméns borrow _ 
money upon interest and usury, how can they be expected 
to fight?” In consequence of this kind consideration and 
worthy bounty, God Almighty always gave his armies the 
victory. . 

The abundance of fruit trees—such as mango, the date palm, 
the khirnt,* the cocoa-nut, the jdman,t bél,t fig, mhdéwah,§ 
&e,—in Gujarat, is owing to the kindness and efforts of this 
great sovereign. Every cultivator who planted trees in his 
land received encouragement, so people planted trees and raised 
plants every year with increased zeal. If he saw any beggar 
who had planted a fig, a pépal,|| or other tree by the road-side 
or at the door of his hut, he would draw rein and stop. 
Having called the planter to him, he would ask him in a kind 
manner, “ Where do you get water from?” If he answered, 
“I bring it from far, and it.is troublesome to get it,” he would 
order a well to be made there and would assist in the expense ; 
and he would say, “If you plant many trees you will receive 
fresh rewards.” The garden of Firdés, which is five Ads in 
length and-one in breadth, was formed by this praiseworthy 
king; and the garden of Sha’ban, which rivals the gardens of 
Paradise, was laid out in his reign. If in any city or town or 
village he saw a shop empty or a house in ruins, he would ask 

* Khirnt, “ Mimusops kauki.” 
+ Jéman, “ Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia,” or “ Eugenia jambolana.” 
I Bél, ‘‘ Aigle marmelos.” 


§ Mhowah, “ Bassia latifolia.” 
|| Pépat, ‘‘ Ficus religiosa.” 
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the head men or the accountants the reason, and would provide 
what was needed for its restoration. 

It is said* that in the latter part of his life the Sultén 
employed himself largely in religious exercises; he became 
very gentle in spirit, and often wept bitterly. One day 
Malik Sérang,t known as Kiw4m-ul-Mulk (who built Sérang- 
ptirah, which stands outside the walls of Ahmadabad on the 
eastern side) said to him, “ You have attained kingly power 
and dignity, wherefore do you weep?” ‘The Sultén replied, 
“ Ah, silly one, what shall I say? My patron Shéh ’A'lam 
used to say, ‘In the end{ Mahmiid shall be praised’; but 
though I am hasting to my end, I do not find that in my- 
self; and the stream of my life, moment by moment, is con- 
tinually running away, and once gone never returns. I deeply 
regret that I cannot fully understand the Shékh’s value. As 
the proverb says, ‘When I could I did not know, and now 
when I know I cannot.’” At last, the Sultén joined himself 
to Shékh Sirdj,§ who was the most perfect man of his day, and 
by his blessed teaching shook off this sorrow and depression. 
Shékh Sirdéj was the name of a darvésh who was one of the 
disciples of Shékh’Ali Khatb (the preacher), who was invested 
with the religious garb by Shékh Burhén-ud-din, Kutb-ul- 
Kutab. Shékh Sirdéj-ud-din brought many heretics and sinners 
to repentance, arid many who had gone astray resorted to 
him, and, were put in the right way by the blessing of his 
teaching. He became very celebrated, and the Sultan one 
day inquired about him from Amin-ul-Mulk, who was his 


* ‘This anecdote and the next are given in a slightly abbreviated form. 

+ An account of Malik Sérang will be found later on, among the accounts of 
Mahmiid’s chief nobles. He was # violent and turbulent man, who, under 
the weak rule of Muzaffar II., became very mischievous. Eventually his chief 
confederate, Malik Kdbi, was deservedly put to death by the latter king. 

} This expression involves a sort of play upon words, and is, in the original, 
og Balys Spree egdle Spome; the phrase Optqe call “praised in the 
end,” seems to be a not unusual complimentary term applied to a person who 
has led an honourable life, and is applied to Ahmad I. and Mahmid III. in 
the present work. 

§ He is elsewhere called Shékh Siraj bin Shékh *Aziz-uliah. 
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‘friend and disciple. Amin-ul-Mulk told him much about the | 
“Shékh, and the Sultén became very desirous of seeing him, 
and ordered Amin-ul-Mulk to come that night alone to a 
certain window of the palace looking over the Sabarmati. 
Amfn-ul-Mulk did so, and the Sultén came out alone, holding 
a small sword in his hand, and said, “ Show me the way to the 
Shékh’s house ” ; so Amin-ul-Mulk went before, and the Sultén 
followed, till they reached the Shékh’s dwelling. Amin-vl-Mulk 
‘went within and explained the affair to the Shékh, while the 
4King stood without. The Shékh sent to invite the Sultan in, 
-and, after the usual greetings, the Shékh, who was seated on 
an old bedstead (chdérpdtah), beckoned to the King to be 
seated. The Sultdn sat at his feet, and, after a short interval, 
said, ‘I have a request to make, and trust you will favour me 
with a reply.” The Shékh answered, “Speak on.” The 
Sultén,then spoke thus: “I have been told that you are able 
to guide those who have erred, and gone astray from the truth, 
into the way of the commandments ; if this be true, for the 
“ Lord’s sake explain how it may be!” The Shékh answered, 
If anyone is in sorrow, and asks ‘for aid, a darvésh can give 
chim the right advice.” The Sultén laid his head at the Shékh’s 
feet, saying, “ Mahmud is one of these sorrowful men. Oh 
Shékh! for the Lord’s sake give me relief, raise me out of 
the corruptions of my personal infirmity, and teach me the 
path of righteousness.” The Shékh said, “The umbrella of 
sovereignty is above your head. You bear. the burden of 
administration on your shoulders. The first thing requisite, 
in order to follow the true way, is to resign all the advantages 
of sovereignty, that your work may. be without any defect.” 
The Sultén.gaid that, if he could only gain acceptance with 
the Shékh, he would gladly lay down ‘his government and 
abandon his kingly state, aud serve the Shékh with a pure 
heart. The Shékh was greatly pleased, and said if a king 
governs justly his kingdom is no hindrance to him. He then - 
told him to go away for the present, and that he would the 
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next day'send him a message, which, if he obeyed it, would 
light his path like a lamp. The next morning early the Sultén. 
sent Amin-ul-Mulk to the Shékh, and desired him to bring” 
back word for word, neither more nor less, whatever the Shékh 
might say. Amin-ul-Mulk came to the Shékh, who told him 
that he found the Sultén to be an excellent man and a friend 
to the poor, and that he desired to cultivate an intimate 
friendship with him; for this reason he wished to enter into 
his service, and he desired Amfn-ul-Mulk to telb the Sultén 
-that, if he would appoint him to an office near his person, he 
would fulfil its duties to the best of his power. After some 
yemonstrance, Amin-ul-Mulk returned; astonished and*dis- 
turbed,* for he had highly praised the Shékh, and he was at 
a loss what to say now. However, as the King had enjoined 
him to repeat exactly-what the Shékh had said, he told it all 
to the Sultén. The Sultén said that he consented, but desired 
him to inquire what office the Shékh desired. The Shékh said 
that he understood accounts, and should wish to be employed 
in the revenue office. The Sultén agreed, and next morning 
the Shékh, girding himself with a sword, and procuring a 
horse, rode off to the Sultén, and’received the usual honorary. 
dress of an auditor of accounts, and returned home. The people’ 
of the city, who held the Shékh in high estimation for his 
sanctity, were greatly scandalised, and said hard things, con- 
sidering that the Shékh had, for worldly advantages, forfeited 
,the merits of past years of holiness, and men said that he had. 
only affected sanctity to gain the Sultan’s friendship. 
The*Shékh-went. on waiting on the King, undisturbed for 
some days, but at last he said to Amin-ul-Mulk that the labour 
of coming in from his home to the Sultén was too much for 
him, as he was an old man; and he wished, therefore, the 
Sultén to assign him a home near himself. The Sultén 
assigned him a place near his own sleeping-apartments. The 


* 4.e, that the Shékh should appear to seek his own personal aggrandise- 
ment from the Sultan, > 
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Shékh took up his abode there, and, thus concealed from all 
rivals, began to instruct the Sultan. After a short time the 
‘breeze from the garden of the glory of God reached the 
Sultén’s soul, and the rose-bud of his heart began to unfold. 
On this, the Shékh requested his discharge, and returned to 
his former-cell ; but he told the Sultén that if ever he wished 
to see him he had only to send a messenger, or a letter, to 
him. The Sultén always remained the Shékh’s firm disciple. 
The Saint’s abode is said to have been in Shékhpirah, in the 
environs of Ahmadébéd. He is understood to have founded 
that hamlet. 

It*is said that, although the Sultén was not regularly in- 
structed in the law, nevertheless, from friendship with the 
learned and constant association with scholars, he had come 
to understand a good deal about religious matters, the texts of 
the law, the traditions of the elders, and anecdotes of the 
saints and history; in fact, except those of his circle who 
were themselves learned, anyone would have supposed him to 
be a man of knowledge and reading. His natural intelligence 
and quickness of wit enabled him to settle difficult moot points, 
Thus, Ibn A’fras, the translator of a book on Shafé (i.e. the 
things which are lawful), used to mention to the Sultén deli- 
cate questions which arose during the translation. One of these 
was as follows: The Prophet is reported to have cursed a boy 
who had interrupted his devotions, and the -boy is said to have 
been struck down by the Almighty on the spot, and to have, 
been rendered incapable of moving. Some people affirmed 
this to be a valid tradition, others said it was not. It was 
argued that it was impossible really to disturb the Prophet's 
devotions, and secondly, that the Prophet would never have 
cursed anyone but an enemy. On the other hand, it is averred 
that Zaid bin ’Amrén* saw the boy (whose name was Yazid 
bin Mahrén) at Thabék, and the boy himself gave the story as 
related. The Sultén decided that the tradition was a valid- 

* Some MSS. have Zaid ibn 'Umr-ibn-Madén, 
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one, for, said he, “the curse was uttered in furtherance of the 
work of God,” quoting a verse recording a parallel case. The 
Ulemé all assented, and the tradition was inserted in the book, 
and is accepted as a valid tradition. 

In the year u. 864 (a.p. 1460), the King went out on a 
1unting expedition towards the town of Kapparbanj. In that 
“icinity he held a review of his army, and after reading the 
fatihah, he said, “ God willing, next year I will found a new 
city ”; as, during the recital of the /éiihah, his face was turned 
in the direction of Sérath, those who were men of the world 
came to the conclusion that the Sultén meditated an attack on 
Jinéhgarh. From thence he returned to Ahmadébéd. In the’ 
following year, H. 865 (ap. 1461), he again went to Kappar- 
banj, and in the course of his hunting he advanced as far as 
the frontier of Mandi, from whence he returned to Ahmadabad, 
and occupied himself in the administration of his kingdom, 
In the year n. 866 (a.p. 1462) he went out and encamped on 
the river Kahari.* At- that place he received a letter from 
Nizém Shéh, son of Huméitin Shéh of the Dakhin, which ran 
as follows: “Sultén Mahmtid Khilji, at the instigation of 
Nizém-ul-Mulk Ghéri,t who fled in the reign of Huméiin 
Shah and attached himself to Mahmud Khilji, has led a nume-" 
rous army against the Dakhin, and is plundering the country; 
for this reason I also have marched out forty kés from the city 
of Bidar, and am fronting him at the head of the ghdét, and 
am looking with anxiety for the assistance of your Majesty, in 
the hope that you will come to my aid as quickly as possible.” 

Sultén Mahmtd, immediately .on receiving this letter, 
marched towards the Dakhin, and on reaching Nandarbér he 


* Kakdri, “eleven kés from Ahmad&béd.”—“ Tab. Akbari.”’ Nizém Shéh 
had only recently succeeded to the throne, and was little more than a child; 
he was managed mainly by his mother and the prime minister; but that state 
of things naturally gave rise to jealousy on the part of other nobles, and dis- 
sensions arose which tempted Mahmdd Khilji, always unscrupulous, to attack 

him. é 
t For the history of this nobloman’s flight, see Briggs’ ‘‘Firishtah,” vol. ii, 
p..487. 
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“#éceived another letter from Nizém Sb4h, stating that Mahméd 
‘Khiljf had been rapid in his operations, that he himself had, 
not shrunk from the conflict, and that accordingly a battle © 
‘had been fought, in which. Mahmdd was defeated, and the 
Dakhiwfs had captured fifty elephants. But while the victors 
were engaged in plundering, and Nizim Shah had but few men 
round him, Mahmdd Khilji, who had been lying in ambush 
with twelve thousand horse, returned to the attack, and, in 
spite of a strenuous resistance, gained the victory.* In the end, 
“Sikandar Khan carried off Nizim Shéh from the field of battle 
_to- Bidar, and Mahmidd Khilji pursued him thither-and besieged 
“the city. The letter concluded with saying that there was 
no hope of remedying the calamity except by the Sultén’s 
aid, and made an urgent appeal for speedy assistance and 
deliverance. 
‘The Sultén of Gujarat continued his march, and as soon as 
' Mahmdd Khilji learnt that he was advancing by way of Bur- 
‘ chénptr wigh a large army to the assistance of NizAm Shah, he ~ 
‘; taised the siege of Bidar and set off for his own couptry by 
way of Gondwanah. The Rajah of Géndwanah was with 
-."Mahmid Khilji. He told him that in the way he was march- 
wing there was little water, much jungle, and many defiles. 
Still in apprehension of the Sultén of Gujarét,+ he determined 
to: continue his march by that road, and pressed on hastily, 
° “making two days march into one. It is said that in one march 


* 

# AJl accounts agree practically in this story, though, in the Bahmani 
history given by Virishtah, Sikander Khdn is blamed, and he fell into dis- 
favour at the Bahmant Court, asthe defeat was attributed to his carrying 
off the prince. Tho Queen retired with Nizim Shéh to Firézébid, whence 
the letter here mentioned, describing the loss of the battle, was despatched to 
Mahmid of Gujardt. 

+ Tho “Tab, Akbari”” says that Mahmud of Gujardt took the line of 
Nandarbér and Asir purposcly to cut off the retreat of the Mélwah forces 

’ by that line, and that be took up his position at Thalnfr also for that pur- 
pose. Firishtah (Briggs, yol. ii. p. 472) says that the Dakhinf troops occup‘ed 
_ the fine of recread bath dy Berke and hp Bir aud Kavdhde avd Lerassed Lig 
troops without hazarding a general action; and his troops suffered so much 
that they became mutinous, and it was for this reason he chose the Génd- 
wanah route, and destroyed many of his elephants and burnt much-of his 
baggage to prevent their falling into the enemy's hands, 
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On the retirement of Sultén Mahmtd Khilji to his own 

~~ | eountry, Nizém Shéh sent ambassadors to wait upon Sultén — 

-Mahmiid of Gujardt, who did got fail to express their master’s 

thanks in ample terms, and then took their leave. The Sul 

of Gujarat then returned to his capital. = 

In the year #867 (4.0, 1463), Sultin Mahméd Khilji of 





* The “Tab. Akbar” redaces thelloss to “over a thousand.” TFirishtah 

says “ six thousand.” “— ?n 
+ Tankhwéh-i-alifah. Practically this involved the whole cost of the army, : 

for, in Eastern armies, the soldiers find their own arms, accoutrements, horses, o 


supplies, &c, y 
{ Khdlsah. It is difficult to give any English term exactly equivalent to 
this word as here used ; ly, it represents the portion of the revenue 
personally administered by the Sultén and his ministers at Court. ‘The local 
payments for the army and civil administration, local religious and charitable — 
1 ts, had all to be provided for before any surplus reached the central 
treasury. 
§ Literally, “ thirty treasures.”” 
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* “On his retreat before.” There i¢ a good deal of confusion as to the 
whole of the transactions to which paragraph relates. The text places 
_ this attack 867 A.n., and makes the! treaty the direct consequence of Mahmid ~ 
Bigarha’s interference. Firishtah and the “Térikh-i-Alfi”? put both trans- — 
actions in 870 a.. The true history seems to be that given in the Mélwah - 
chapter of the “Tab. Akbari.” According to this, Mahméd Khilji sought to 
retrieve isis disaster of the previous campaign, and marched on Llichpir. 
‘Nizim-ul-Mnilk, on behalf of thé Dakhini king, replied by a smart counter- — 
attack on the fort of Kehrlah, which was held by a garrison of the Mélwah 
king. The attack was successful; but Mahmid Khilji, detaching a force to 
_ Kehrlah, pushed on himself to Daulatébad, and was besieging it, when (ia 
the month of Ramzan) he heard of Mahméd Bigarha’s advance, and,as before, 
had apparently no line of retreat save by Gondwanah, having fallen into the 
__ same strategical error as before. Whether he suffered equally in this retreat 
- is not said, but he-kept quiet till 870 a.H.,and then sent out an expedition 
_ by Uichpir, which was successful in routing a party of Dakhinis and plander- 
ing the country up-te-Hichpir. “After this, peace was made. IlichpGr,*and 
all the country on the Dakhin side, was left to Nizim Shah, and Kehrlah was 
restored to Mahmid. No mentiou is made in any authority, except the 
text, of any interference on the part of Mahmiid Bigarha ‘to induce this 
greement,. r 


Py + The fullest account of this expedition is givenin fl ka Akbart 
_ Firishtah and the “ Térikh-i-Alfi” confirm account, which i ‘olloy 
In the year 869 u. (4.p. 1465) it was reported to Sultan Mahmiid t! 


zaminddrs of Bawar and of the port of Diin were interfering with the shippin, 
43 ‘These men had never received any chastisement from the Sultans of Gujarat 
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and were very turbulent and rebell Ms salt 
youred to dissuade him from the ente sg the difficulties 
the road and the strength of the fort “rched to subdue the 
country and to punish the turbulent. ~ /* alties he reached the 
fort, when the commandant came out f ~,and at night retired 
within the fort. This continued for f enemy displaying 
great valour. At last, by chance, the “-.*ompanied the forces - 
up the hills of Biéwar; when the ene? ) “ye coyal umbrella the 
were panic-struck, and the commandar! * sas sed for quarter. The | > 
Sultén graciously agreed, and passed tl» “ess over the page of 
their offences. The commandant anc — =| those parts received 
_ dresses of honour and presents. The Swf i) the fort ; and after 
he had reached the upper part of the f it presented a very — 
large tribute. The Sultén returned it ¢ 
honour and a gold-mounted dagger. 
the government of the country was entrusted to him.” 7 
Firishtah says the Rai had a thousand villages under his rule. It is said, 
also, that the country lay between Gujardt and the Konkan. Briggs con-— 
siders the place to be Dharmpiir. It was clearly north of Bombay, for, as has 
been seen, that appears to have been the southernmost Gujardt possession on 
the coast, the Dakhin possessions lying below it. There is a little port marked 
~ Dunnn, near to which a spur from the Ghats rans into the low country; and 
. from the stress laid on the difficulty of the way, and the fact that the fort of 
Bawar was on a hill, this may possibly have been the scene of the campaign 
under description. ‘“ Béwar” is the name found in our MS., and in the 
“Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah, but MSS. C and E haye “ Béral”’ and “ Badal,” 
and the Hyd. MS. “ Marti.” There is a Jacuna here in MS. A. The “ Térikh- 
+-Alfi” has “Bararé,” the lithographed edition “ Bartidar.” 
* “Killed him without any apparent canse.’’"—“ Tab, Akbari.” “ Killed 
him in a fit of passion.””—Firishtab. 
‘+ According to all copies of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandarf,” they actually had cto 
‘found Bahé-ul-Mulk. The “Tab. Akbarf.” on the other hand, says they started 


towards T’dar to seize him, and turned back. - = is 
: 3 12:* : 
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+ strength.t » the country of Sérath, were 
nder his rule... = = a : 7 
And what a coun 5) 4%)! As if the hand of Heaven — 
had selected the cre ce of Mélwah, Khandésh, and 
Gujarét, and had myc &  gadium of all the (good) people — 
_ of the world, and had .:* “ithe noblest and most vigorous _ 
(of men) from the threé countries named, and collected them | 
_ together unto one standard, as a touchstone of the countries of — 
~ the world. Its ports excel all other ports. Of every kind of 
grain and fruit which these three countries produce in special 
~ excellence, or for which ‘they are renowned, there is not one 
which is not obtainable in Sérath, or which is not of the best 
‘quality there. Indeed, they are often exported from the ports 


“# ‘These men were two of those who stood by the Sultén during the first 
conspiracy against him, and the Sultén was under great obligations " 
them. aa 

+ Literally, “ strong as the rampart of Alexander,” a proverbial expr 

"which has the meaning assigned to it m the text, > i= 
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# The author then digresses into a lamentation oyer the disorder p 
= ing in the country in his day, which he attributes to the perpetual 
, of its governors, scarcely one remaining there for more than a single year. 
+ The MS. A. here has a passage from «which it might be inferred 
~ Mnahmiid had already made at least one unsuccessful attack on Jinahgarh 
but this passage is not to be found in other MSS., nor is the assertion bor 
ont by other authorities, and it is 4 priort improbable, as Mahmdd was ot! 
wise pretty well occupied. ; 
{ Here follows a piece of poetry, which seems to be another extract fi P 
Halvi Shirdzi’s “ Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi,” though this is not expressly saidj 
but it is in his style, and asmall passage of his work is quoted immediately 7 
afterwards. The sentences which follow the poetry, are corrupt. The best 
\ interpretation which can be made from them is here submitted. It agrees 
__——s with the survey-map of the place. : 
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n to the west.t 
» story of the way in which it 


h, In ancient times the abode 
she ailing of Banthali,} five kds 
i “Travels in Western India,” p. 62. : 
sgards the outer wall described, this 2 
Ad after the final capture of the fort.) 
... The southern and shortest face, ¥ 
undred yards. The eastern, which also 
3 d nearly a straight line.... The 
western and most ex! =e rly two miles long, while the northern — 
i i nother mile in length, having its portal 
i carried along the edge of Sonarica 
ékhi), whose => hewn from the solid abutment of the e r 
this forms the > A ditch has been chiselled .. . to — 
irty feet in depth, A smparts . . . placed on the very verge 
‘the excavation, so thi ation of from sixty to eighty feet, and 
it stands on the @ stream, of 100 feet of perpendicular 
ht, . .. From th “4G the view is imposing. Girndr is seen’ 
ering in isolated g \ n the opening of the range, one of whose 
ral portals bears the“appropriate name of Doorga, the turreted Cybele. 
. Weentered through the two grand demi-lunes in the south-west angle 
the citadel, which defended the entrance. Having passed thé first portals, 
we came upon a court, on the further side of which is another gateway of 
‘ Need antique design. The external faces of each gateway had the pointed 
~ arch; but internally there were architraves of huge blocks of granite, having 
“frieze in coarse marble . . . resting on strong flat pilasters of the same 
material, four on each side. . . . On quitting these defences we ascended the 
terrepleine of the castle bya flight of steps cut from the solid rock. ... An 
‘edifice has usurped the crest of the ancient castle, an enormous mosque built 
‘with the débris of the shrines and palaces of the Yadus, as a memento of the 
success of Islam over the infidel R&jpoot. It is attributed to Sultén Mahomed 
egirha on the subjugation of the Raja Mandalica.” 

+ The Hyderabad MS. says “ one gate to the west, one to the east, and one 
tothe northyvest, which has another before it facing to the north; after ‘ 
passing through which you turn westward.” — 
““Banthali,” the modern ‘‘Wanthali”; it is about seven or eight miles — 



















__* The following ex 
" (it is to be rememly 
seems to have been 
‘Winahgarh “is an ii 














































of Téghlak Shah of Dehlisa 00) 
es taken by Ahmad Shah, s 
Ate But on both occasions t! 
s, and the *Hindvis recovered i 


3 f 
tha conceived the design 
nd Jtinahgarh, he ordered 
< 6rs of money in pure gold 
in nothing Sot Jered the kiir-begé* to take one | 
thousand five hue) gyptian, Aliméni,+ Western, 
each sword was to be of gold, 
J Sujarats, He was also to take — 
ilver handles of Ahmadabad 
I chit of \\, none more than five sirs and 
a none oe than fie Son Gujardti blades. @Also one’ 
t . ') and poniards, the handles of 


§i¢+ two thousand Arab and Turki 
work. 
». proceeded to invest Jinahgarh, ~ 
und gathered their women and — 
'. vent into'the defile of Mah4balah, ‘ 
Q F ig position, There they resolv 
to take their defe : ed that if attacked they would 
all die together. The Sultan resolved to carry the place, but — 
Prince Téghlak Khan} said that Mahbalah was said to bea 
yery strong place, and that no army had ever penetrated the c 
_ and reduced it; to which the Sultan replied, “ Please God, q 


* Kir-begt, the “keeper of the armoury.” 
Alimint. ?German. Itis pretty certain that European sword-blades fou 
way to India at an early period. Curious old European sword-bladés 1 
oecasionally to be met with in that country. By “ Western’’ is probak 
nt Arabian, or possibly Spanish. £ 
_t Prince (Shahzédah) Téghlak Khan. The “Tab, Akbari” says, ‘‘o 
‘the royal family, and maternal uncle of the Sultan.” Firishtah, “ “he 
tfin’s uncle.” He was apparently of the Sind family. 





quer i 2 One day the § 
ig, and went in the dire tig 
hen the Hindtis saw the small 
not believing that such a little bay: 
Suddenly the Sultan. attacked th ‘infidels, a 
‘little fighting, fled into the jung. the army 
that the Sultén had jpined ba rehed to his s 
. port. ‘The men left their h ide the defile 
went in on foot, and most of*th and children of t 
Hindus fell into their hands ap 7a) made captive, - 
Sultan returned victorious, ang 7 ited the siege 
vigour.* 4 Z 
_ It is said that during the f siege the Sulti 
_ distributed the five krérs of goll horses, swort 
_ daggers,-and poniards (which = = repared) among hi 
_ soldiers, to encourage them inp i iege, and to preve 
“negligence and inactivity. He sent out detachments ini 
_ parts of the country of Sérath to plunder, and great 
~ fell into the hands of his men, Réo Mandalik sent repre 
_ tatives, with great submission and humility, to the Sultan, 


“ 


* The accounts of this transaction so 3 Firishtah suys t 
eighty kés from Girnér, the Sultén sent oy Khén, with a force 
seventeen hundred men, to seize Mahdbalal at all hazards. This was effecte 

» -by asurprise. The Réo Mandalik, hearing of their success, sallied ont 

attacked Téghlak Khén with great vigour, Meanwhile, the Sultén havin; 

followed in support, the Réo was wounded and repulsed. According to » 

“frikh-i-Alfi,” on the third day after his arrival the Sultén went out 

a small party to attack the defile of Mahébalah. The garrison of the 

seeing the weakness of the party, sallied out to attack them, and 

feated. ‘The story of the “ Tab. Akbari” is that Téghlak Khan was pre: 

@ vigorous onset of the Rajptits, on hearing of which the Snltén came to 

' ‘The sum of these stories seems to be that the Sultén proceeded ostensibly 
invest Jénahgarh, the fort which commands the main and ordinary entra 

to the yalley within the Girndr hills. While doing this he sent a small force 

under Téghlak Khan to seize another very difficult defile called Mahal 
(there are one or two such marked on the map). It had been selected 
_ refuge for the women and children of the garrison, by which, appa 

‘they might escape if the forts were captured. The garrison left was probal 
_ not strong, and,. being surprised, was defeated by Téghlak Khan, and t 

fort of Janahgarh was thus turned. The Rio sallied out to dislodge the > 

“sailants, but, reinforced by the Sultan, they were too strong for him, and he 

“qwas repulsed and defeated. The assailants then marched direct on Girtaér 


itself. ; 
. ae 
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In eas: HL B14 (4.0, 1469) | 
against Sérath, which returned [af 
" gare a while, he again resolved © 
of Girndr, and marched towards © 
heard of this he went, without 
wait upon the Sultan, express: 
___-willingness to faithfully perfo: 
require. “Why,” said he, “ sho 
~ faithful dependant who had not ¢ ja ay 
_ Sultan replied that there was no Ke 
infidelity. If he wished for saf 
and become altogether a Mus! 
minions would be extended, aud 
him additional districts; if he fa 
. utterly destroyed. When Rado 
of affairs, he fled "at night to his 
— attendance on the Sultén his ager 
> provisions and strengthening the 
When the Sultan reached the bi® 
like ants or locusts, came down {1 
attacked him. After much fight! > 
retired up to the fort. For two oghting went on 
in the same way. On the third Winself joined in i 
* the fight, and the infidels kept “Jo-hand contest 
from morn till night. The royal army a length prevailed, ads a 
_ the infidels fled into the fortress. The Sultan opened trenches 
and, having appointed to each amér his proper station, com-_ 
pleted the investment. Every day the infidels sallied out and 


or message, 
dience, aud 









would assign to 
his he should be — 
stood the state 
“t he had been no 
_. busy collecting 
















defeated, and $ 





* The “ Térikh-i-Alfi agrees in this story, but it has rather an nnintelli- 
_, gible passage, the meaning of which, however, seems to be that when the 
$e Sultan himself took the field, he ocenpied and garrisoned all the forts in 
_-*Sdrath, which he passed on his way towards Girndy. 
, t The “Tab. Akbari”’ adds “of J timahgarh.” 

t It may be observed that, on this occasion, Mahmid Bigarha does not 
‘seem to have repeated his former tactics, and rather to have gone in the . 
straightforward road to Jinahgarh. There may haye been several reasons 
for this. His previous strategy was based on a surprise now impossiblag 
the Réo himself was in Jinahgarh ; and it is possible, as seen further on, 
that he had information that the latter fort was short of provisions. %y J 























“*<aced boldly into the trenc 
fiicuished officer, and, having kil 







hb m, went back | Aghios Atén was always vigilant, and th 
Hinds were re’: mities.* 













_ Réo Mandal J& VAG aztr a baked! named Bil+ He 
took counsel w jie of the fort, and said to them, 
1 ‘1 will not retire from our hills” 


4 to the Sultén, saying that if he 
eid not interfere with their wives 
would evacuate the fort and sur- 
mn said, “It is well!” And they 
sith their goods and chattels. As 















1 the honour of martyrdom, and — 
‘o hell.t it 
tting themselves and their fai 











after a long tim, 193 ; ey 
abjectly begged for quarter; The Sultén, after some negotia- _ 
ion, granted their prayer, on condition of conversion to Islam. 
_p! 


_ * he ‘Tirikh-i-Alfi” confirms generally this account. The “Hindés — 
__ fought with desperate valour and made frequent sallies (the “Tab, Akbari’” 
‘says “inflicting great loss’’). At the close of 874 the fort of Jénahgarh was 
“still holding ont. The Hyder4bad MS. differs from all other authorities in 
saying that ‘A’lam Khdn was not killed, but repulsed the assailants. How- 

ever, the version in the text is supported by other works. . 
+ The “ Térfkch-i-Sérath ” calls him “ Bisal,” which is probably correct. 
__~ The events described below must have taken place in the beginning of 
875 A.u., as’ is apparent from the “ Tarikh-i-Alfi’? and from the expres: “Sg 
_ Statement of Firishtab. 

__ $ No other author mentions this attack, which, thus described, seems 
_ ccherous and cruel; but it is possible that the Sultdén expected the Hi 
_ to surrender altogether, instead of merely retiring on Girnar. cr 


















— Sultén required him to repeat 
=, ‘said it, thus saving himself fron s 
which were like the fires of he aid, “Some tin 
ago my heart was attracted to “ye .eeting with Shih 
 Shams-ud-din Bukhiri, who is) 
: = now, through the kindness of Lat ‘ 
_ confessing it with my tongue.” 
he thought of Girnér and of 
“Such is the account given by 
Bahédar-Shahi,” but I have | 
of Gujarit a different story 
duced the Sultan to undertake ” 
fortress. 
7 The grain-dealer Bil, who wi 
Pe and had the entire management 
___ the R&o, and for the following 


z _ the power of the Rao, he secretly st L of 
his authority.t Bil carried out his plan thus. He dissemble 


= 4 . ie MSS. and the lithograph have this date, two MSS. omit it alto= 
a gether, and a fifth gives 876 an. Firishtah has 875 (a.p. 1470), and the 
“ Térikh-i-Sérath ” agrees. (See Burgess’ “ Térikh-i-Sérath,” p. 118.) 
_ _-“'P4rfich-i-Alfi” also makes it either the end of 875 or the beginning of 876. 
This last is almost certainly the correct date, for the text below mak 
the Sultén confer a jégér and title on Rio Mandalik in 876, after his retu 
eZ from the expedition to Sind; and the building of the new city of Mi 
“fibfid seems also to haye intervened between this latter event and the 
capture of the city. ’ 
Literally, “In whose hands was the loosing and binding of the 
arg? 


pt Literally, “With the hand of deceit applied the saw of hostility to 
the root of the Réo’s prosperity.” The “ Térikh-i-Sérath”’ gives this story” 









Te 
ons were falling short, and that, 
e would go out and bring in 2 



















e latter agree 
ut he secretly £95 
at the fort was 


ngly began. to collect, provisi 
er to the Sultan, informing him — 
visions, and that if-the Sultén 
he would accomplish it, The 
rched to Jtinahgarh, and after 
e fortress. 
f the conversion of Réo Man- 
e came out of the fortress the 
Paid. One day they went out to 
Some and is the resting-place of 
«the door of the saint great nu , 
e assembled. The Réo asked to” 
vd, and he was told “to Hazrat 
whose subject he was and whom ‘ 
d that he served only God 
obtained such princely state, 
































*A‘lam-panéh.” 
he served, ani” | 






= at length, and the Réo repented” 
it with his tongue~and accepted it in his heart; thus God 
_ Almighty, by means of the saint, brought Réo to the glory of 

J “ae 
_ In those days the guns and muskets} in the fortress were — Cal 
few, and the garrison fought sometimes with stones and some- _ 
















_* This is evidently an interpolation of the author's in glorification of the 
silibiéd Bukhari Siifds. The “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadf” says, the R4d was buried 
near the Kéhnptrah gate of Ahmadabad, by the wayside or the high road. _ 
+ This passage is curious as showing that the Hinds had not yet fully 
dopted the use of fire-arms. The Muhamadans had them in Gujarét in 
, i.e. twenty years before, as may be seen by the mention of them in 
Al, at the siege of Sultdénpér by Sultén Mahmid Khilji, when ’Alé-nd-d 
juhréb is said to have employed them in the defence, * P 





he siege for a long time with g. 
progress, and he became © 
ote to Khudéwand Khan, wa 
had given up his wazér’s off 


















learned in charms. 
become a recluse 
ect: “ Although ity 
see any prospect — 
to conquer this 
~. Khén wrote back 
“ad made over the — 
es against the fort 
‘gged the Sultan to 
he Sultan did so, 







‘pa we done my best, still I cay 
a Success; but I have determ 






















ge of separate portions of the 
certain of his most noted noble 
nd him a detailed list of these. 
the Khan wrote the name © 
st suited to him, and returned tha ae 
that if he would re-arrange the charge of the trenches in the 
od thus set out, and if on a particular day he would order = 
& vigorous attack, he would, if God pleased, be successful.* 
The Sultén acted on the Khén’s directions ; and on the yery day 
“indicated, the Lord Almighty was pleased to give him the — 
j " Vietory.+ : 4 a 
pr The Sultén sent for noble Siids, and learned men out of 
\ 2 every city and town of Gujarat, and appointed Kézis and . 
b —Muhtasibs in Jénahgarh and in the neighbouring towns, thus 
| both establishing his own authority and providing for the — 
: r prosperity of the country. He commenced the building of an 
_ outer wall to the fort, and he not only built fine apartments for 
himself, but desired that each of his nobles should build him-. 
" * self a house there, so that in a short time there grew up a city 
which might be called a twin of Ahmadabad, and was named 4 
= + This advice hardly required es? of magic to conceive ; evidently the 
old waz¢r knew the characters of the various nobles of the court, and recom- 
mended the employment of those who were best fitted for the discharge of 
the duties of each particular post. 


tH along piece of poetry quoted from Halvi Shirdzi, which in the 
bably applied to Ahmad Shih and his partial conqnest of 
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try of ee accepted tl 
ninddrs submitted, and paid tl 
coercion. » - 
of Gang Dis, Réjah of Chimp 
in the sarkérs of Barodah 
ing to stir up a révolt. H 
ng of Mandi, "amd hoped 
certain evil-disposed men in 


e of Muhdfiz Khén. The Khi 
ments that thieves and rob 


quented the 4 ~ {halting-places with their good 
erfect security. The fortunes of Muhéfiz Khén prosp 
“more and more. His son exacted tribute from rebellio 
people who had never paid it before. After a short time t 
entire government of the city was given to him, and he 
managed this also with great success. Shortly afterwards 
s made Mustaufi mamdlik; and he was so. successful in 
performance of the duties of that office, that he was prom 


The “ Tabakét-i-Akbari” distinctly attributes this disturbed state of 
ntry to the absence of the King and of the army. The nobles 
oldiers lived at Mustafabéd (as will be seen above, the Sultén made them b 
ses there, and the “Tab. Akbari” confirms this account). The tl 
d lawless persons of Ahmadébéd took to highway robbery to such 
ent that the roads: were closed. * - i 
+ Silahddr.—The “ Tab. Akbari” says that he was Kotwdl of the ca 
(Provost-Marshal), and also had charge of the “armoury” or “magazine 
- f The “Tab. Akbari” adds, he executed four or five hundred robbers. 
“may be observed, however, that the discontent was apparently supp: 
‘bnt not removed, It broke out agaiu later in the conspiracy of Khnd& 
_ Khfn, which will be mentioned presently. Firishtah says, ‘He had at 
‘time one thousand seven hundred men in attendance, all bdrytr-i-khds;* 
mipped by him and riding horses from his stables. His power was, in f 
6 little within control that his son, Malik Kbizr, in the absence | 
_ king and without his orders, marched and obliged the Réos of 
__ and Siréhi to pay him tribute. pe 
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" to be waztr,* but was allowed to retain his other appointments, 
the duties of which he discharged by deputies. He was an 
“ancestor of the author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahadar Shéhi.’+ 

The Sultan also appointed amire for governing the sibahe of 
Barodah. He named Bahd-ul-Mulk, entitled *Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
to the post of Sonkherah-Bahidarpir, Malik Sdérang Kiwéim- 
ul-Mulk, to the post of Godhrah, and Taj Khan, son of Sélér, 
to that in the village of Térakh, on the banks of the Mahindri. 
In consequence of the establishment of these posts Rai Jai 
Sing gave up his hostile proceedings. 

In the year n, 876 (a.p. 1471) the Sultén gave to Rio 
Mandalik the title of Khén-Jahdn, and gave him a jdgir.t All 
the idols covered with gold, which he had taken from the 
temple of the Réo, he gave to his soldiers. Subsequently he 
marched against Sind By a march of sixty-one Ads in two 
days, he passed over the Ran and laid waste the lands of the 
neighbouring zaminddrs of Sind. The land there is saline; it 
is inundated in the rains, and, as one end of it joins a bay of the 
sea, at high-tide the sea-water finds its way over the country.§ 


* Waetr, This last. dignity does nol appear to have been actually con- 
ferred on Muhiifiz Kbdn till after the death of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and after 
Kbudiwand Khén’s conspiracy of 885. See passage from the “Tab. Akbarf’* 
quoted below. 

+ This passage ocenrs in tho lithographed edition and in all the MSS. except 
Ms, A, which reads, after “ deputies,’’ “ whose names are mentioned in the 
‘ Térikh-i-Bahddar Shibi, ” a manifostly corrupt reading. The passage is of 
importance, for Min Minjla, the writer’s father, was a personal friend of the 
author of the “Virikh-i-Bahidar Shahi,” and is likely to have been well 
informed as to the fuct, which shows also that the author of this latter 
work was a inwn of good social position and likely to be well informed. 

ft This is the last mention of tHe unfortunate Rao. According to the 
*Darikh-i-Sdrath,” his name as well as his title was “ Mandalik,” and he 
was the fitth of his dynasty of that name, Briggs, quoting the “‘ Muntakhab- 
ut-Towdrikh,” calls him “Ambar” or“ Hambar.” According to the “ Térikh-i- 
Sdrath? (p. 131), the Réo’s descendants held the jéyér, assigned to him till 
after the close of the fifteenth century. They still, it is said, exist under the 
name of “Rai-aidahs.” 

§ The whole of this paragraph is corrupt in the MSS., which differ greatt: 
from each other, According to some, the Sultdn marched sixty-one kda 
{over ninety miles) in ono day; others make it two days, which is more 
probable. The sentence as to the overflow of tho “Ran” by the sea is 
barely intelligible in any oue MS., but on comparing them the sense given 
above seems to be that which the original text conveyed. The “Tab. 
Akbari’’ says the Sultin marched sixty-one 4és in one day. Firishtah, 
“ without a halt,” which last is possible, though hurdty likely. 
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In some places the breadth of it is sixty kds more or less. The 
“water is always salt, the land is incapable of cultivation, and 
“the country produces nothing but salt and fish. 

On that forced march the Sultin had with him altogether 
only six hundred horse. The zuminddrs of Sind are Simrahs, 
Sédrahs, and others, Twenty-four thousand of them had 
asscmbled to await the arrival of the Sultfin, having been 
warned beforehand, and they had taken a strong defensive 
position and made ready for battle, But as soon as they saw 
his force they all sent envoys to him, asking for peace on the 
ground of their being Musulmins. They were so humble and 
submissive that he refrained from destroying them.* The 
Sultén said, however, that all who urged the plea of Islam 
ought thoroughly to perform the duties of Musulmins, and 
ought to abandon all the relations with infidels such as they 
still maintained ; that from every tribe the men who were of 
good position should come and do homage to the Sultén, and 
accompany him to Jiinahgarh, in order to learn the rules of 
Islém from men learned in religion; and after remaining at that 
place some time and thoroughly acquainting themselves with 
the rules of Islam, some of them should return to teach their 
respective tribes. Whether they liked it or not, they were 
obliged to comply, and, coming in with suitable offerings, did 


* The “Tab. Akbari” gives only an abridged version of the story in the 
text. Firishtah is much. fuller. In one point he is probably, too, more 
correct, as he calls tho conntry attacked “ Kachh,” not Sind; but some 
points are possibly imaginary embellishments. ‘lho story runs thus: ‘The 
inhabitants of Kachh, very far removed from Dehi{, had long thrown off 
allegiance to that Government. The people, having little to subsist upon, 
wore in the habit of plundering their neighbours, and had lately invaded 
Gujarat. . .. The Kachhis consisted of four thousand archers, who drew 
up in good order. Mahmtid dismounted to put on his armour, and with 
his email party charged the enemy, who... were defeated, and numbers 
of them slain... the remaindor . . . camo forward to implore merey. . . 
The Sultén questioned them as to their religion; they roplied that they 
were men of the desert without teachers; they knew that there was a sky, 
earth, water, and fire; that they had no wants buat tho necessary articles of 
food; but begged His Majesty to xond teachers among them in order that they 
might become true Muhamadans.” (Vol. iv. pp.57,58.) It is probable, as the 
text implies, that these men were really professing Muhamadans, though 
not very atriot in their allegiance to Islam. 
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homage to the Sultan, and went with him to Jinahgarh, where 
he gave them into the charge of Jearned and religions men, who 
were to instruct them in the duties of their religion. After a 
considerable time, when they had been duly taught, some 
returned to their own country, and some, captivated by the 
royal kindness and the favours they received, abandoned their 
country and their kindred and remained in the service of the 
Sultén, All of these in course of time obtained high employ- 
ment and reccived titles. 

“In the year H, 877 (a.v. 1472), the Sultfn marched with a 
numerous force to settle accounts with certain rebels in Sind. 
He made a forced march with nine hundred horsemen, each 
with a spare horse, to Sarpalah, and fought with forty thousand 
men of the Hindi zaminddrs of Sind, who were armed with 
bows, and skilful archers. He defeated them, and having taken 
their women and children prisoners, he sent them to Jinahgarh,* 

In this year Jagat and Sénkhédhért were conquered. The 
cause of this conquest was as follows :—Mauliné Mahmid 
Samarkandi,{ a man skilled in the rules and practice of poetry, 
took ship on the coast of the Dakhin, and was proceeding by 
sea on his way back to Samarkand. Some pirates of Sénkhé- 


* The “Tab. Akbart’’ says that when he arrived at the saline district he 
picked out about one thonsand horsomon, and told thom each to carry food 
and water for seven days, and says that the enomy (thoy had been plundering 
some of tho Gujarit districts) fled at once, The account of Firishtab says 
that the Sultdn halted a day bofore moving to attack, and that some camel- 
nen bringing news of his advance, the Sindis fled and abandoned thoir camp, 
The “Tab, Akbui” adds that the Sutin had oecupied a considerable 
extent of the Sind country (Kirishtah and tho “Tab. Akbari”’ say he 
penetrated as far as the Inns), and his nobles suggested that he should 
amiex and occupy it. The Saltdn, however, refused, saying that the country 
belonged to Makllumat John (7) who was of Sind (royal) family, and that 
he was bound to respect her vights, and that it would be ungonerous und 
improper to seize hor territory. 

} ‘The “'Vab. Akbari” says Jagat was ‘a sacred place of tho Brahmins,” 
and is the Dwa: of to-day; and Sinkhddhdr is (as it is actually called in 
the ‘Tab. Akbari”) Bés. ‘The country was that genorally called “ Okéman. 
dal,” and the Rajputs, a they are to-day, wore Piyhars and Waghars, a poor 
but brave and hardy race, much given to piracy and robbery generally. 

t The “Tab. Akbari ” says “whose name (literary appellation or nom de 
plume) was Fazili.” The “ Mirit-i-Ahmadi’’ makes these events, including 
the second attack on Sind, to take place in 878. The truth appears to be that 
the attack on Sind took place in 877, and the Sultdu marched against Jagat 
just at the close of the aame yoar. 
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dhér took the ship of the Mulla and brought it to Sankhdédhar, 
where they turned the Mullé and his two sons adrift on the 
sea-shore, but retained his women, his property, and the ship. 
The Mullé, after undergoing many troubles and dangers, 
reached the court of Mahmud Shah. The two boys were of 
tender age, and could not make the journey on foot, and the 
Mull& was unable to carry them both on his shoulders or his 
back at once. So he took up one and carried him for some 
distance; he then went back and fetched the other. In this 
way, in some days, he accomplished the journey of seventy kde, 
and reached the court of the Sultan. With a sorrowing heart 
and with tearful eyes he related the wrongs he had suffered, in 
a manner which touched the hearts of the King and all who 
were present, The Sultin desired him to come near, and in- 
quired more particularly into his affairs, and the Mulla, with 
many sighs and lamentations, informed him of all that had 
happened. The Sultin had already formed the design of con-- 
quering Jagat, which was a celebrated sacred place of the 
heathen infidels, and also the island of Sankhédhar ; but people 
spoke so seriously of the difficultics of the road, of the jungly 
neighbourhood, and of the strength of the island of Sankhé- 
dhér, that it had made him hesitate and give the matter more 
consideration, The occurrence of the present event gave the 
old inclination a fresh impulse. The Sultan was disturbed, 
and said he would never rest till he had punished the insolence 
of those infidels. He comforted the Mulli, showed him very 
great kindness, and sent him to Ahmadébéd, 

On the 17th Zi-l-hijjat he commenced his march towards 
Jagat. When he reached the place the inhabitants fled to 
Sénkhédhar, The place was given up to plunder, and, by 
order of the Sultén, its buildings were razed, the temples 
destroyed, and the idols broken to pieces. From thence he 
proceeded to the village of Aramrah,* ten Ads from Jagat, on 
the sea-shore, opposite to the island of Sdnkhdédhir, and en- 


* This name also reads, in some MSS., Araémah, Adhimrah, and Dhémrah, 
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camped there. The author of the “ Mahmid Shahi” relates 
that this place was infested with serpents. That night, through 
fear of the snakes, no man dared to go to sleep. There was 
not a tent into which a snake did not enter. Seven hundred 
snakes were killed that night within the royal enclosure.* 

One of the wonders of these parts is that, between the ninth 
and fourteenth of the month of Asdr, which the Hindus call 
“ Piirauméshi,” in the beginning of the rainy season, a small 
bird, about as large as a sdrang, of a peculiar appearance like 
no other living creature, comes from the direction of the sea 
and perches on the top of the idol temple in the village of 
MAdhépir, in the parganah of Mangldr, and does not continue 
its flight for two or three hours. When it arrives the in- 
habitants assemble, and deduce from it omens regarding the 
rains, According as the white and black of its plumage 
appears to be distributed, they augur what kind of rainy season 
they will have, whether the rain will fall early or late, or 
otherwise. If nothing but black or nothing but white is to be 
seen, they infer that the rain will be continuous throughout the 
season, or that there will be a drought. No year ever passes 
without the appearance of the bird at this season, It is said 
that in the same manner a creature comes aud sits on the idol 
temple of Pattan Did, and on that of Jagat, which is by the 
sea-shore, and they similarly deduce augurics from it.+ 

The inhabitants of Jagat having fled to Saukhodhar, made 
themselves secure. Sénkhdédhir is an island in the sea, about 
three Ads from the mainland. The pirate subjects of the Rajah 
of Jagat lived there, and plundered those who journeyed by 
sea, When the Sultén found that the infidels had taken 
refuge in this island, he collected ships from the neighbouring 

* Birishtah soys “seventy snakes,” the “Tab. Akbari”’ “ seven hundred 
in one wateh of the might.” As Briggs points out, the disturbance of the 
ground by the levelling and other operations carried on in pitching the camp, 
would naturally disturb tho snakes and drive them out of their holes. 

+ This passage is interesting as preserving onc of the emrent Hindi 


superstitions of that day. There are still parallel superstitions extant in 
some parts of India, ‘The story is here given in uu abridged form. 
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ports, and, filling them with well-armed men, sailed to attack 
the island.* He surrounded the island on every side with his 
fleet, and gave battle. The infidels resisted bravely, and kept 
up a sustained discharge of arrows and muskets, and fought 
hand-to-hand; but the soldiers of Isl4m by strength of arm 
- prevailed, and gained the victory. Many infidels were killed, 
but many others escaped in ships.t The Sult4n disembarked 
on the island, and sent some soldiers in well-equipped ships to 
chase the fugitives and capture them. The summons to 
prayer was cried from the summit of the temple, and then the 
edifice was rnined and its idols broken. The Sultan returned 
repeated thanks and praise to God for the victory, and the 
people of the Mulla, who were in prison, were released. It is 
said that a great booty in rubies and pearls of fine water and 
precious stuffs fell into the hands of the victors. The Sultén 
remained there for some time, and jaid the foundation of a 
mosque, and, having collected a large store of provisions, he 
left Malik Téghaén, entitled Farhat-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
Sénkhdédbayr and the country of Jagat, and then went to Junah- 
garh, The conquest of Jagat and the island of Sénkhédhér 
was effected in the year 4. 878 (1.p. 1473). No former king 
had been able to conquer this island. The conquest was 
effected by the strong arm of Sultin Mahmtid Ghazi. It was 
two years after this, that is to say, in the year 1, 880, that 
the holy saint Shih ’A’lam, the son of the holy Said Burhan. . 
ud-din Bukhari, quitted this transitory life. The date of his 
death is to be found in the words Akhir-ul-Oulid.t 


* According to bath the “Tab, Akbari” and Fivishtah, the Suludn delayed 
on the maivlind for four months, during which he was ocenpied in collecting 
and equipping a Rees, aud in destroying the temples agat. — Firishtah 
says thal. during this period (he Hindt ships attacked the Sullan on twenty 
two distinet cecasions, Aceording to the *‘Pab. Akbaci?’ when the island 
was attacked, the Sultans Reet was opposed by that of the Rajah, and a 
severe naval cugi » be the Janding was effected, 

t+ The “Tab. Akty says the [ijal escaped, and this was evidently the 
enso, as is shown farther ou in the 

f Phe expression is probably ir 



















dioimply that he was tho last great 
man ol his family. From the xiven of hha, it will be seen that he 
was a@ manof strong will and fi temper, His marriage, his wealth, and 
his sanctity gave him, no dunbt, great political and sucial importance. 
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On the 13th Juméd-ul-awwal, H. 878 (a.D. 1473), the Sultan. 
arrived at Mustaféb4d, otherwise Jiinahgarh. It so heppened _ 
that on the very same day the warriors who had gone in pur- _ 
auit of the Rajah of Jagat, whose name was Bhim, son of 
Ségar, brought him there with a collar on his neck and chains 
upon his feet. The Sultan richly rewarded each of the captors, 
and gave directions that Maulana Mahmdd Samarkandi should 
come from Ahmadabad. On his arrival the Sultan directed © 
that Bhim should be given over to him, so that he might have 
his revenge. Bhim was brought forward in his collar and 
chains. The Mullé then rose, lauded the Sultén for his devo- 
tion to Islém, and said that through his means he had attained 
his desire, It was then decreed that the infidel should be sent 
to Mubéfiz Khén at Ahmadfbéd, that his body might be cut 
to pieces and a piece hung over each gate of the city, as a 
warning to other ill-doers, When Bhim was brought to 
Ahmadabad, Muhéfiz Khan acted according to these instruc- 
tions, ; 

Wien the Sultan was satisfied with the working of the admi- 
nistration introduced into Sérath, the design which lay dormant 
in his heart for the conquest of Chémpinir became active, He 
started from Mustafibéd for Ahmadabad, and on the way he 
heard that some Mélabérfs had equipped a number of ghrdbs, 
and were committing piracies near the ports of Gujarat. This 
induced him to turn aside to the port of Ghéghah, where he 
placed brave sailors and soldiers on board ships excellently 
equipped, and sent them against the Mélabaris.* From Ghé- 
gliah he went to Kambhéiat, and from thence to Sarkhéj, 
where he encamped, and had the honour of paying a visit to the 
tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khatti. He remained there three 
days, and summoned thither the sons of the amirs and soldiers 
who had been killed or had died in the campaign. When 


* According to the expressions employed by the “Tab. Akbari,” it would 


* geem thet Mahmid commanded his fleet im person, and that # naval action 


took place, in which several of the Malabart ships were captured. Firishtah 
says the pirates came from Balsar. 
’ 
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-there was a son he continued to him his father’s appointments, 
“and when there was no son he gave half the jdgir to the 
daughter, and when there was no daughter he made a sufficient 
provision for his wives and dependants. In these three days 
the Sultfn’s eyes were often filled with tears and his counte- 
nance marked with grief. Some of his followers remonstrated, 
and asked what was the object in delaying so long when only 
three kés from the city, and of such lamentations when he had 
returned safe and sound after gaining two such glorious vic- 
tories as those over Girnar and Jiinahgarh. They represented 
that the people of the city were all anxiously expecting the 
Sultan's entry, and that it was a time of rejoicing both for 
them and for the whole army, not one for weeping. The 
Sultdn replicd that a person must be wonderfully devoid of 
generosity, or very inhumane, who, having himself returned 
safe and sound, could not wait three days to inquire for and 
see the widows and families of those who had been killed or 
who "had died, to console and comfort them, before returning 
to his city and enjoying himself. It’is said that Kézi Tuhm- 
ud-din came out and congratulated the Sultén, who replied 
with a sigh, “Ah! Kazi, it is well with me, but you should 
ask those who have lost husbands and sons in these campaigns, 
Tf I had remained at home all these years, how many children 
might have becn born who have been sacrificed for these 
victories |” 

In the month of Sha’ban he entered Ahmadabad, and in 
Ramzén marched from thence with his army for Champanir, 
On reaching the village of Mor-Imli, in the parganah of 
Sanouli, on the banks of the Mahindri, he halted. From 
thence he sent out forces to lay waste the country about 
Chaémpanir, which they accomplished and returned. When 
the rainy scason came on he retired to Ahmadébad, and there 
stayed during the rains. These being over, he moved out in 
the direction of Mustafabad, where he remained hunting and 
marching about for a time, and then returned to Ahmadabad. 
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It is said that the Sult4n used to go every year from Ahmad- 
fibid to Mustafibéd, and spend some time there in hunting and 
‘travelling. His mind, however, still dwelt upon the conquest 
‘of Chémpdnir, and whenever he went out from Ahmadébfd to 
hunt he was drawn towards that place. One day while hunt- 
ing he came to the river Watrak, which lies twelve kds south. 
east of Ahmadébad. THe heard that highway robberies were 
committed in that neighbourhood from time to time. He 
ordered that a city should be founded there, and be called 
Mahmudabid. The foundations of the city were begun imme- 
diately. Strong embankments of stone were placcd along the 
river, and on them handsome edifices were raised. The found. 
ing of this city is a proof of the sound judgment and wise per- 
ception of the Sultfin; for the water of that city is pure and 
wholesome, and the climate of the site of that city is such as 
the site of no other city on the face of the earth possesses, . . . 
Every one of its gardens had the hues of the gardens of heaven, 
. . . A proof of the advantages of this city is that it pleased 
the Siiid Mubirak,* the martyr, of whom more will be said 
when the reigns of Mahmud the Martyr and Sultan Ahmad are 
narrated, 

In the year 4. 885 (4.D.g1480), the Sultén went to Jinah- 
garh, leaving his eldest son, Ahmad Shah, at Ahmadabad with 
Khudawand Khin as his guardian.t The soldiers were out of 
temper with the Sultén through their perpetual marches, and 
some designing men induced Khudawand Khan to acquiesce in 
raising Prince Ahmad to the throne, and to form treacherous 
designs against the Sultén, "Iméd-ul-Mulk,t who was an 


* Siifd Mubdvak was the immediato patron (in Gujarat) of the writer and the 
writer's father, and his choice of Mahmilibéd for his residence is mentioned 
again further ou. 

+ Firishtab gives this stery differently, and makes Khudihandah Khan (as 
he calls him) Governor of Ahmadibid, as he probably was. Virishtah gives 
the name of fhe prince as Muzaffar, and not Ahmad; but on this point the 
“Tab, Akbari” corroborates the text, whieh, as other evidence further ou 
shows, is pretty certuinly correct. All the authorities agreo in des ing 
the discontent arising from the Sultén’s incessant campaigns as giving rise to 
this conspiracy. 

t He was in chargo of Sdnkherah, as bus bvon already said. 
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attached servant of the Sultén, discovered their schemes, and 
warned them not to let the fire burst into flames. The Sultan 
got notice of what was going on, and returned from Mustafibad 
to Ahmadabad, when he inflicted severe punishments on Khudé- 
wand Khan and his associates. 

[ The story of this plot is given in full detail by the “Tab. 
Akbart” ; this account is important, as explaining the reason why 
Prince Ahmad was passed over eventually for the succession, 
and, moreover, it gives a curious insight into the working of the 
administration, and into the Sultdis personal character. It is, 
therefore, here reproduced in detail.*] 

Khudéwand Khin, who was on terms of intimate friendship 
with the Rai Réidn,t+ said to the latter in private, ‘We are 
all annoyed at the Sultdn’s continuous labours. Not a year 
passes that he does not call us nobles out and send us off on 
some campaign. If I were to take my own followers and five 
hundred soldiers to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk’s house, I could easily put 
him out of the way, and then we could the next day make 
Prince Ahmad Khén Sultin. There could not be a better 
time for killing ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, for all his troops are away at 
his command. T have spoken to the Prince Ahmad Khan, and 
he, too, consents.” The Rai Rétidy said that *Iméd-ul-Mulk 
was his closest aud most intimate friend, and he did not see 
why he should not tell him. Moreover, he, too, was aggrieved 
with Sultan Mahmid, and would, doubtless, give in his adhe- 
sion to the plot, and, if so, the matter was practically settled. 
Khudawand Khan strongly opposed this proposal, but the Raf 
Raidn firmly relied on his close friendship with *Imaéd-ul-Mulk, 
and, accordingly, after adnsinistering an oath of secresy to 
"Imad-ul-Mulk, privately communicated to him the con- 
spiracy. “Imid-ul-Mulk, as his men were all absent in his 


* One MS, only being available, which is palpably corrupt in somo passages, 
some af the translations ure uecessarily tentative. 

t Beyond the self-cvident fact that this man was a Hindd of rank in high 
employ, nothing is to be found of his history, 

} This is the meaning of the sentence, but the toxt is not quite clear. 





* 
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jdgtr* at once expressed his agreement, but objected that 
Ramz4n was drawing to a close, and when it was over they 
should make an attempt to carry out their intention.t 

The Rai Réidn was delighted, and informed Khud4wand 
Khan, *Iméd-ul-Mulk, the moment that Rai Raéién had left 
him, called Malik Midn, and said to him, “ When Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din was king I wished for a second house, and could 
not afford one. Now, when, under Sultan Mahmiid’s favour, 
I have gained such high dignity, shall I join in this base- 
ness?”{ So he wrote a letter to Farhat-ul-Mulk, who was 
encamped at Sarkhéj, and another to Kiwim-ul-Mulk, who 
was lying at the village of Rakhial (?), to come in by forced 
marches. Early next morning Farhat-ul-Mulk arrived with 
five hundred horse, and went to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk’s house; all 
was quict, so “Iméd-ul-Mulk desired Parhat-ul-Mulk to go to 
his own home. He then summoned Mahifiz Khan, the kotwd 
of the city, and said to him, ‘“ We are conneeted with each 
other ;,we must rival cach other in loyalty, and the way to 
prove your loyalty is this: do you personally supervise the 
management of the city, lest any sedition come into being, and 
especially on the day of the 7I’d§ ; you must hold ready all your 
following and retainers, and attend on the Prince Ahmad 
Khén.”  ‘Imad-ul-Mulk added that he, too, in person, would 
see to the peace of the city on that day. Khudawand Khan, 
#as soon as this came to his knowledge, was horrified, and send- 
ing for the Rai Réidn, said to him, “1 told you that “Iméd-ul- 
Mulk would not agree to the plot; it has now eome to this, 


* As ix mentioned provionsty, "Imid-nl-Mulk was really in charge of 
Soukherah, bat probably, ns was/r, had official duties also at Alamadibid, 



















+ ‘This passage, also, is 10t vthe test. 

t This arly the meaning of , but it is imperfect in the text. 

§ Chis, the Hd-wjte It is held at the 
conclusion of the feast of Kaw stoof the month of Shawil | 16 


means, literally, “the feast of 
poonds (abont) of some kind of ordic 
the Udyih, or place of the I'd, a bu 
The Md-as-Zohd, which is 
tinguisheil from the abo 


Ss incumbent to distribute five 
fool, or the equivalent in money, ab 
ug uxtmlly outside the city or village, 
ninth of the month of Zi-l-b is dis+ 
aly by the sacrifice at the Pd pik of a 
ntenie:l to commemorate the offering up 
pp. 248-267, Zud ed.) 
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that both our houses are ruined.” When the ‘I'd had passed 
and ’Imdd-ul Mulk’s troops had arrived, Khuddwand Khan 
was frightened, and held his peace, and the affair remained 
apparently undiscovered. It happened, however, that shortly 
after a report reached Mustafibid that on the day of the ?/’d 
Khudéwand Khan had murdered *Iméd-ul-Mulk, that all the 
nobles had joined him, and that they had made Prince Ahmad 
Khan Sultan. Some imprudent fellow told all this to Sultan 
Mahnuid, who at once sent for Kaisar Khan and Firoz Khan, 
and told them privately that he had heard that Prince Ahmad 
Khéin was ill, and that he was very auxious about him. He 
desired them to send Malik Sad-ul-Mulk out on the Ahmad- 
flbid road for two or three &ds, and desire him to question care- 
fully and fully anyone he might find coming from that direction. 
Sa'd-ul-Mulk went out, and, as it happened, met one of his own 
connections, who was coming from Ahmadabad, of whom he 
inquired the news. The man replied, “I was at Ahmadabéid 
on the day of the ’I’d ul-Fitr. The Shéhzddah, who was un- 
well, showed himself.* Khudawand Khin and Mahifiz Khén 
were with him, and when the Prince went home Mahafiz Khin 
remained in Darbér till the second watch of the day had 
passed. The people of the city also said that ’Iméd-ul-Mulk 
would not give any of his officers leave to go ont, but insisted 
on their remaining ready at their houses all day.” Malik Sa’d 
reported everything to the Sultin, who said, “Then the man‘ 
who told me the Prince was ill lied.’ Two or three days later 
he sent for Firoz Khan and Kaisar Khan, and privately told 
them the whole story. Ie went on to say that he was about 
to give out that he proposed going on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, 
and that he should understand by the way people inquired 
about it who were well affected to. him.t Accordingly, a few 


* This is the reading of the text, but it must moan that the Prince was not 
unwell, aud showed bimself in the geuud procession which, on the *Vileulesity, 
at the close of the Ramazdu, moves out to the Tuigih, ox “place of delight,” 
usually outside the ci 

+ This paragraph, also, is apparently corrupt in the original MS. 
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days later, he ordered ships to be prepared, and gave out severak 
lakhs of tankahs in order to equip them for the voyage to 
Mekkah, and, leaving Mustafabad, he embarked at Ghoghah, but 
disembarked again at Khambay. When this news reached 
Ahmadabad, all the nobles hastened to join him. The Sultan 
saw that, abandoning Prince Ahmad Khiiu, they all were de- 
lighted at his arrival,* and the Sultin was relieved from all 
auxiety in regard to his kingdom, but still pursued his design,t 
and said that he intended to gain the merit of a pilgrim. 
*Imad-ul-Mulk suggested that the Sultin should at least once 
more visit Ahmadabad, and there decide what course to pursue, 
The Sultan perceived that this was sound advice, so proceeded 
to Ahmad4bfid. After his arrival at that city he collected all 
his nobles, and said, “1 desire you to give me leave to perform 
‘a pilgrimage; until you give it 1 will eat no food.” The 
nobles perceived that this was said to try them, and remained 
wholly silent. When they had withdrawn} Imid-ul-Mulk said 
to them, “ You mast give the Sultém an answer; he is fast- 
ing.” Nizim-ul-Mulk went in to the Sultén, and said, “ The 
Prince is now of years of discretion. I have acquired wealth 
by trading, and am well acquainted with the seasons.§  Ap- 
point me your personal attendant, and thus I shall, while in 
your service, acquire the benefits of the pilgrimage.” The 
Sultin said that no doubt the benefits (of pilgrimage) were 
great, but that the interests of the kingdom could not be , 
neglected in his absence. Sa’d-ul-Mulk came out and reported 
all to the nobles. None of them spoke a word, When ’Iméd- 
w-Mulk saw that they were all silent, he again said, “The 
Sultén is fasting, you must give an answer. You, Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk, are older than your companions; go and say to the 
Sultan that he had better conquer the fort of Champénir, where 


Literally, “ prepared triumphal arches in their hearts.” 

‘This sentence ig doubtful in the original. 

This sentence, too, is imperfect in the original. 

‘The seasona of coll and heat; meaning, probably, the seasons and winds 
suitable for travelling. 


te 
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he may place in safety his wives and treasure, and then start 

safely for forcign parts.”* The Sultin replied, “ Yes, by God’s 

will, we will take it,” and immediately called for food. Nevers 
* theless, he sent for Kaisar Kiiin, and. said privately, “ ’Imad- 
ul-Mulk. has not told me the whole truth, Go to him, and 
talk to him, so that he may tell it to you.” Some days passed, 
and affairs remained in this condition, when one day ’Tindd-ul. 
Maik said, “ Your servant perceives his error.”+ The Sultin 
said, “In order that you may tell the truth I will not say a 
word;” und he made him take an oath to tell the truth. He 
then said, “If my loyalty cost me my life, they will say, Though 
the unfortunate ’Imad-ul-Mulk was slain he told the truth,” 
The Sultén acted with gentleness, and the punishment which 
he assigned to Khuddéwand Khin was this: he called one of 
his pigeons by his name.t a 

The Sultin marched to Nahrwélah, and from thence he 
despatched ’Iméd-ul-Mulk to subdue Jélér and Sfjor.  Kaisar 
Khan was sent with him, At the end of the first day’s march 
they encamped near the shrine of Shékh Héji Zakariah (2). 
Here Mujahid Khan, son of Khuddwand Khan, with his cousin, 
Sahib Khan, went into Kaisar Khan’s tent at night and mur- 
dered him.§ Next morning ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk waited on the 
Sultan, and informed him of the murder. Somebody told the 
Sultan that Azdar Khfn, son of Alaf Khan, was the murderer. 
The King ordered the apprehension of Azdar Khén.|| ‘That 
night Mujahid Khén and Sahib Khén fled with their families, 
and in the morning it became known that they were the mur- 
derers, and that Azdar Khan was innocent. Azdar Khan was 


* The text reads, “ for Muluifiz Khan, his wives and treasure,” Lut it is 
clear that the second word should be maluifizet, “safe keeping.” 

¢ Tho text reads this in the negative; “ Your servant has not perceived his 
error” ; but. this is clearly wrong. 

} Firishtah says, “ caused the person employed in the mennest oltice in his 
honsobold to be called by his name.” See remarks on Khadéwand Khén at 
the close of Muhuid’s reign (injra). 

§ According to Firishtah, the Sultéin received the first intelligence of the 
conspiracy from Knisar Khan. 

aadae Khau was, Firishtah says, kuown to be at enmity with Kaisar 
Khan, 
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“yeleased, and orders were given that Khuddwand Khan should 
be put in chains and placed in charge of Muhafiz Khan. After 
a few days the Sultan returned to Ahmadabad. At this time 
the unfortunate “Imfd-nl-Mulk died. The King gave his 
eldest son, Malik Badin, the title Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk, and he 
appointed Muhatiz Khén to be wazér,—“ Tabakat-i-Akbari.” 


In the year wn. 887 (a.p, 1482)* the rains were deficient in 
the country of Gujarat, and also in the territories of Cham- 
panir. Malik Sidd,+ Khassiah Khél Sultini, who was posted at 
Mor Imli, otherwise called Rasuldbid, undertook a plundering 
expedition into the country of Champinir. When he came 
near the fort, Rawal Pathi,t Rajah of Chaémpénir, sallied out 
and attacked him. The malik fought bravely, but he was 
defeated, and many of his men were killed. Several elephants 
and horses belonging to the Sultan, and all the baggage, were 
lost. The Sultéu was highly incensed, and firmly resolved 
within himself to take Champénir. : 

When the Sultin marched from Ahmadibéd to besiege 

.Chaémpanir and reached the town of Barodah, great fear fell 
upon Réwal Patéi and the people of the fortress. The Rajah 
sent his waké/s, who professed complete submission ; but the 
Sultin would not listen to any of their appeals, and told them 
that this time between him and them there could be negotia- 
tions only by the sword and dagger. They returned in dismay 
and sorrow, and told their master what had passed. The 
Rawal determined to fight till death, set his fortress in order, 
and prepared for the conflict. The Sultén invested the place, 
and fighting went on between the combatants every day from 
morn till eve. After some days the Sultan ordered the con- 








* Firishtah places at this date the exp: 
and says that it was fitted out at B . As to chronology, howevor, the 
text is supported by tho “Tab, Akbari,” aud is probably right. 

¢ This namo is variously written “Sada,” “ Sali,” “Sidé,” &e. The “Tab. 
Akbari”’ calls him ‘Sadha,” and says he was killed in the fight. Ay}déssiah 
Khél seoms to mean the Sultin's personal eseort, or “guard.” 

t The “Tab. Akbari” says, Patil bin Bit Adhang, and says two clophanta 
were lost, 


ition against the Malabiri pirates, 
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_struction of covered ways, and men skilled in their erection set. 
“about the work. Rawal Patét sent his minister, Sahird, to 
Sultan Ghifs-ud-din, sou of Mahmdd Khilji, to. solicit assiat- 
ance, and promised to pay him, for every day’s march he should 
make towards Chimpanir, one lakh of tankahs, each ‘ankah 
being equal in value to cight Akbart tankahs. Sultan Ghids- 
ud-din marched from Mandi, and halted at Na'lchah, three 468 
from Mandi,.where he set about the organisation of his 
army.* 

When the Sultén heard of these preparations, he left the 
conduct of the siege to some of his amérs, and marched 
towards Mandi. He reached the village of Dahéd, on the 
frontier between Gujarit and Mandi, and there he halted. 
Sultan Ghids-ud-din, when he saw what the result was likely 
to be, conceived a plan for putting an end to his expedition.+ 


* The accounts both of Firishtah and the “Tab, Akbarf” give the ‘pre. 
liniioary measures somewhat more in detail. The “Tab. Akbar{”” says that 
when tho Sultén reached Barddah, the chief of Chdmpanir sent a missive to 
him, as reported in the text, but, apparently, besides returning the spoil, only 
offered excnses, and to reatore two elephants in lieu of those captured, which 
wore badly wounded ; and the Sultan is reported to have told the ambassadora 
that “the sword should convey his muswer.” Whon his plans were matured, 
the Sultin sent on un advanced force to invest the fortress, or, perhaps, 
rather to wateh it, under Taj Khin, Asad-ul-Mulk, Bahrim Khan, and Ikhtidr 
Khin, They were every duy attacked by the Rijpits, who sallied ont. At 
length the Sultdu himself arrived, and, passing round the fort, encamped at 
Gindri, or Girndri, and entrusted Sidi Ulang with the duty of collecting 
forage, &c., and to keep open the communications. One day the Rijpiits lay 
in ambush, surprised and defeated the Sidi, who was bringing up a convoy, 
which fell into the enemy’s hands. ‘The Sidi's Joss was heavy. ‘The 
Sultdn, for a time, desisted from the attack, and prepared for a regular siege. 
After relating the preparation of the covered ways (sdébats is so translated, 
for this soeras the nearest equivalent term; they seem to have been trenches 
of approach, or “zig-zags,” roofed in with heavy logs of wood), the “Tab. 
Akbari" says that the Rajah again solicited terms, offering nine mans of 
gold, and corn equivalent to two years’ consumption of the army, ‘The Snitén 
replied that the fort must be taken, und srid nothing would turn him from it. 
Tho Rai thon applied to Ghids-ud-din. Firishtah's account is similar, but 
adds that “ Girmirf” was on the Mdlwah road, and puts the amount of gold 
offered at two elephant-loads, which would be about nine mans. He says the 
Rai’s troops and auxiliaries amounted to sixty thousand men. According to 
Firishtub, moreover, the King himself was first uttacked by the Rajpiits, but 
he deseribes tho THindés as reptlsed, ancl that afterwards the attack on the 
convoy took place; bnt he makes the suspension of the siege to begin before 
the Sultin’s ar nd to end after the battle, in which, he says, the best 
of the Rajpir fo fell. . 

t That is, of putting an ond to it without risk, and with a decent excuse, 
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“He assembled his learned men and kézis, told them of the 





proposition of the Rajah of Ch&émpénir, and asked them for. 
their advice. They unanimously declared that no Muham-: 
madan sovercign ought to give the required assistance. Upon 
hearing this Ghids-ud-din returned home, and Sultén Mahmiid 
went back to Chimpinir.* The Réwal now despaired of relief, 
and the covered ways were completed. Lt is said that pieces of 
wood for constructing the covered ways were bought at one 
ashrafi each, 

When the infidels in the fortress were reduced to extremity, 
they collected their women and children and gave them as food 
for the flamest ; then they rushed out to fight. It is said that 
everyone was killed except Rawal Patéi and his minister’ 
Dingar Si. They were brought wounded before the Sultén, 
and he gave them jnto the custody of Nizéim Khan. In this 


_interview the Rawal was most courteously urged to become a 


Musulman, but he would not agree. At the end of five months 
his wounds were cured, and he was brought before the Sultan, 
who entreated him to become a Musulmiu, but he refused. 
In the end, in accordance with the decree of the learned men. 


“and Adzis, his head was struck off and exposed on a gibbet. 


Diingar Si, the minister, was then led to the gibbet. He 
dexterously wrested a sword from the hand of an attendant, 
and attacking Shékhan, son of Kabir, one of the Sultén’s con- 
nections, killed him by a single blow. In the end the infidel 
was sent to hell, Of all the family of the Rawal, two daughters 
and one son were left, When they were brought.into the pre- 
sence of the Sultin, he sent the girls into his harem and he 
gave the boy to the son of Saif-ul-Mulk. He was brought up 
and cducated by the Malik, and in the reign of Sultéa Mu. 
zaffar, son of Mahmidd, he attained the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk, 


* The “Tab. Akbari” says that, on his return to Chimpinir, he founded 
jid ; from which circumstance people inferred that he wae deter- 
19 fort (however long the time required might be). 

jee tormed joker, well known as- practised often by 
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and became one of the great nobles. The fort of Chimpfnir 
was taken on the 5th Zi-l-ka’dah n. 880 (24th November a.p, 
1484).* : 

[Both the “Tab. Akbart” and Firishtah give a fuller and 
interesting account of the storm. The Jormer account is aceord- 
ingly added here, with annotations.] 

[When the covered ways were ready, the troops in the 
trenches noticed tHat in the mornings most of the Réjptits 
retired to bathe and to worship, leaving only a few on guard. 
When this was reported to the Sultin, he desired Kiwam-ul- 
Mulk to take his own personal troops, and the next morning 
at day-break to sally out of the trenches under his command, 
and to effect, if possible, an entrance into the fort, adding that 
there was good hope of success, At daylight next morning, 
which was the Ist of Zi-l-ka’dah avn. 889, Kiwim-ul-Mulk, . 
at the head of his men, sprang out of the covered way and put 
many of the enemy to the sword. A desperate fight ensued, 
The Rajptits poured out of the interior of the fort. The Réi 
and his Rajputs prepared for the johar, while Kiwim-ul-Mulk 
and his chiefs, who had the glory of martyrdom before their 
eyes, felt it their duty to fight to the utmost of their power, 
Some days previously a gun had been brought to bear on the 
main wall of the fort on the western side, and had effected a 
serious breach. Malik Aidz Sulténi, watching his opportunity, 
rushed into this breach with his men, and came like the fury 
of fate on the people of the fort. Having got inside the main 
wall, they fought their way up to the roof of the principal 
gate. Sultin Mahmid, who had gone into the covered ways, 
now humbly prostrated his face to the ground and gave praise 
to God and thanks for the victory, and then despatched men 
in support. The Rajptits were confounded and lost their 


* Firishtuh says that the Sultién decided on the artack of Chémypiniy in 
the month of Z ah 887, and that the first troops reached Champanir 
on the 7th Safar 88! March 17th, Li83. The actual sieve, therefore, lasted 
@ year and 253 days, if rhe fort was taken on 3th Zi-Lka’dah; if ov the 3rd, 
two days less, . 
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heads. They fired a rocket* against the roof of the gate. By 
the mercy of God the wind of favour blew, and that very 
rocket fell on the palace of the Rai. When the Réjptits saw 
that affairs were in this condition, they everywhere set fire to 
the johar which they had prepared, and consumed the bodies 
of their wives and children. All that day and night and the 
next day the troops remained under arms, fighting. The next 
morning (the 2nd Zi-l-ka’dah) they forced the gatet and put 
many to the sword. The Sultin himself came near to the 
gate. A number of Réjpiits who had thrown their armour 
away came to the gate of the bath, and seven hundred at once 
made a charge upon the Sultén, Many were slain on either 
side, Just then the Raf Patai and his wazir, Dangar Si, were 
taken wounded, and brought before the Sultén. The Sultén 
returned thanks to God, and made them over to Muhafiz Khin 
till their wounds were cured, and that very day renamed 
Champanir “ Muhamadabid.” When the city (palace?) was 
captured the Rajptts fled toa third line of fortification, but they 
were turned out of this also on the third day. When Muhafiz 
Khan reported the Rai Patii’s wounds as cured, the Sultan 
desired him to profess Muhamadanism. The unfortunate Réit 
declined, and, as he had publicly rejected Muhamadanism, the 
Ulema ordered his execution and that of his minister. This 
took place in a.n. 890, In that year the Sultan ordered Mu- 


* Tho word in the original is Juskeh dg which has been usually trans- 
lated ‘shell’; and Sir H. Elliot, in a note, p. 408, vol. iv. “ Mahomedan 
Historians,” has stated the arguments for cither interpretation, The eccen- 
tric behaviour of the missils mentioned, hoth in that place and here, accorda 
so exactly with that of a rocket, and is so opposed to that of a shell, that 
jn the toxt the word has been preferably given as nhove. -< is not impos- 
sible that the rocket may be the oldest tire-arm of any now used. 

+ There seems some omission here ; apparently this fight took place at 
the gate of the palace. The door of the bath was the natural scene of 
this last desperate chargo, for it is the right conclusion of the johar that 
the men should cast aside all defensive armour, batho, and then charge 
naked and sword in hand upon their enemies, and fight till death. 

t Firishtah gives the speech which the Rai is supposed to have made 
when first brought bofore the Sultin, and says the Sultén was very favonr- 
ably impressed. [t amounted to this, that the fort had been handed down 
to him by his ancestors, and that he wonld not tarnish their honour by 
surrendering it. Firishtah says his name was Beni Rai. 
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héfiz Khin to construct a special fortification * and an outer 
wall.) 

" The climate of Champénir was exceedingly agrecable to the 
Sultén, and he made it a royal residence, and founded there a 
grand city, and named it Muhamadabid.t We built a fine 
masjid and an outer wall. Nobles and ministers, merchants 
and tradesmen, also built some houses for their own accommo- 
dation. In the outskirts of the city, during a.m. 890, the 
Sultén formed beautiful gardens, and in a short time the city 
became so fine and handsome that it made the people of 
Gujarét forget Ahmadibid,t and they all agreed that there 
was not any place like it in Gujarat, probably not on the face 
of the whole carth. The lofty buildings of the city were in- 
habited by the great men of the day. Its gardens were full of 
flowers of various colours and of fruits of all sorts, especially 
of mangoes; also grapes, pomegranates, bananas, &c. The 
sandal wood was so abundant in the neighbourhood that the 
inhabitants are said to have used it in building their houses. 
Now, thanks be to God, Chimpinir is not still the same. Its 
buildings are in ruins, it is inhabited hy the tiger, and its 
gardens are for the most part jungle, nor is there any sandal 
wood produced ; its very name is unknown, 

It is said§ that a man from Khurasdn asked the Sultan for a 
picce of land in the neighbourhood, and offered to make a garden 
excelling all others. The Sultén consented, and issued an order 
to assign land to him. He made accordingly a beautiful garden, 

* This appems to have eon an wpper ciradel; apparontly the romaina of 
the npper fort now existing aro of Muhamnadan construction, and are attri- 
buted to Matti Bigarha, who is said to have named the citadel Min 
Mahésh. See “ Ciaxetteer,” ra and Panch Mahals, p. 190. . 

+ Major Miles, “ Asiatic Resea 8” (Bombay), vol. ij. p. (151) 141, describes 


the ruins as, in his day, reaching to Hilél, a distance of four miles from the 
hill, % 


t This digression ix, for tho most part, here translated only in very brief 
abstract, The praises of the flowers and fruiis, especially of the mangoes, 
ceeupying many pages of the original, sue not of saflicient interest to war- 
vant reproduction mt length. 

§ Tho following slovies, told at tedions length in the original, are repro- 
dneed here in abstract to illustrate the character of the Sultin and the 
manners of the day. 
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with which the Sultan was greatly pleased, as it was on a pattern 
quite unknown before in Gujardt, and he bestowed presents 
and favours on the man. Upon this ‘a mau of the name of 
Hali, a Gujarati carpenter* by origin, said to the Sultan, if 
allowed, he would make a garden to rival this one. The Sultén 
replied, “If you can, why not?” and in ashort time the man 
laid out a garden which excelled that of the Khurisini. The 
Sultén was much astonished, and inquired of him, saying, 
“Tho people of Gujarat do not understand this art. Whence 
did you learn it?” We replied, “When any man skilled in 
this art was laying out a garden, I got acccss disguised as an 
ignorant labourer; and partly from what T heard, and partly 
from my own genius, I have attained this skill.’ The Sultan 
was much pleased ‘at his perseverance and skill, and gave him 
many presents and a special dress of honour. It is said that 
part of the buildings attached to this garden are still in ex- 
istence, and the people of Gujarat call it “ Halél.” + . 

Most of the elegant handicrafts and ingenious arts now prac- 
tised in Gujarit were introduced under Sultin Mahuvid. 
Clever men from various distant citics and countries were 
settled there; and the people of Gujarit were thus, by the 
Sultdn’s exertions, instructed in the knowledge and practice of 
the conveniences and elegancies of civilized life. Before his 
time they were very rude and ignorant. For example: A 
connection of the Sultin, who was serving in the army, took 
leave and went to his home. When he returned thence, he 
collected some vetches, packed them in baskets, and presented 
them to the Sultan. The Sultén asked what he had brought. 
The man replied, “ A few vetches, which will afford excellent 
food for your horses.” The Sultéin smiled, and the man went 
on to say: “In the village where 1 live there is a Kélin woman 
(ie. a woman of the K6li tribe) who has a son every year, 


* The word in the original is ee 3 darédyir, which meang a carpenter 


usnally, but also is used in the sense of “ artificer.” 
+ Hild] is now the name of a small town uoar Champinir, and gives its 
name to the parganah in which it is situated. 
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Her husband is dead, and, if the Sultén likes, I will gct her for 
him, so that plenty of sons may he born to him.” The Sultén 
laughed outright, and the man declared with an oath, “ She 
has had seven sons in seyen years, Iam telling no lie!” To 
be brief, the Sultén was created by the Lord Almighty solely 
for the happiness of his people. His time was a time when no 
one was in any anxiety of mind, but all persons lived in case 
and comfort ; and in spite of many wars the law and faith of 
Islim were carried out to the utmost, so that no one dared 
offend against them, and the reason of this was that the Sultin 
himself obeyed them and conformed his actions thereto. 

It is said that one day a jeweller had made a jewelled rubdb,* 
and was bringing it to the Sultén, when, on the road, he met 
Kazi Tuhm-ud-din, who was Kazi of the city. When the Kazi 
saw the rubdd, he called out, “ What is this, and whose is it?” 
The jeweller said, “It is the Sultin’s rubdb « Bring it 
here,” cried the Kazi, and his followers took the instrument to 
him. The Kézi broke it in pieces and rubbed the jewels 
together till he ground them to dust. The goldsmith cast dust 
upon his head and made his complaint to the Sultéu, saying, 
“T have been for many months employed in making a jeweled 
rubdb to your order, and I was bringing it to you when the 
Kézi Tuhm-ud-din took it from me and destroyed it.” 'The 
Sultan said not a word ; but when the assembly had broken up, 
and he had withdrawn into. private, he said: “The tree which 
grows by the roadside everyone rubs his hands on itt This 
man attacks me, why does he not go to Rastilibid to Midn 
Manjlah} (ic. Shih ’A‘lam), for he wears silken trousers and 
is fond of music?” This speech was repeated to the Kazi, who 
wrote out certain verses,§ selected from theological works, about 
improper dressing and listening to music, and put the papers in 


* A musical instrument of the nature of a guitar with four strings, but 
having a surface of parchnient iusteat of wood ; a species of “« banjo.” 

+ This sentenco is given also in Gujardti, and is evidently a local proverb. 

tT bee note, p. 138. 

§ Thoso verses were to be used to defend his action, which he presumed 
would be condemmed by the Saint. 
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his turban, saying to himself, “I shall show these verses to the 
Saint ; what answer can he make?’ Accordingly the next Fri- 
day the Kazi sct out for Rasiilabad, because, except on Fridays, 
no one could have an interview with the Saint. Six days the 
Saint remained shut off from the world, in converse with God. 
On Fridays he received the people, taught and advised them, 
pointed out the right way to his disciples, or listened to the 
complaints of those who were in distress, and who poured out 
to him their spiritual and worldly difficulties. He went on with 
this business till the time of afternoon prayer ; after performing 
his ablutions for these prayers, he retired into seclusion, and if 
before the following Friday cven the king of the country came 
to seek an interview, he would have had to go back (dis- 
appointed), When the Kazi arrived the Saint called him up; 
as the Kiizi’s eyes fell on the Saint his spirit died within him, 
and the flames of his severity and bigotry were extinguished, 
The Kazi drew near with all respect, and scated himself on the 
step opposite the Saint.* ‘Lhe jeweller, too, was seated before 
the Saint, and, as it happened, he was that day clad in a black 
woollen cup and old black woollen coat, The Saint said to the 
Kazi, “ What is the paper which you have in your turban?” 
The Kazi said, “A few verses which I have written out.” 
“ What about?” asked the Saint. The Kazi in reply deposited 
the paper in his hands. When the Saint unrolled the paper it 
was blank, and he said, ‘You told me you had written some- 
thing, but this paper is blank.” The Kazi was troubled, and 
put up his hand to his turban, but could find nothing more, 
and became altogether confused. There was a log of wood 
lying in the court of the building. It fell under the alche- 
mistic gaze of the Saint ; its nature was changed and it became 
pure gold. The Shékh then said to the Kazi: “You are a man 
with a large family; take this and carry it home, it will be of 
use for your sons.” The Kazi answered: “I seck uot gold, but 
a place for repentance.” “ Kazi,’ remarked the Saint, “in 
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“my house are singing and music and silken garments; those ¢ 
who altogether approve of them affect my society, will you join 
us?” The Kazi cried, “I approve all, and repent me of my 
acts,” The Saint then told him to pick up, and give him a 
“string which the jeweller had let fall; the Kazi gave it to him, 
and he twisted it round his waist, and stuck a little bit of wood 
in it dagger-wise. He then told the Kazi to bring him the 
(jeweller’s) cap and his old black coat, so torn and tattered that 
the threads were visible everywhere, and when the Kazi gave it) 
to the Saint he put it on; he then performed his ablutions and 
procecded towards the masjid to perform the Friday prayers. 
As soon as he set foot outside his house, in the eyes of the 
beholders the bit of string became a jewelled girdle, the piece 
of wood an inlaid dagger, and the woollen coat a dress of silk 
shot with gold. The Saint turned to the Kazi and said, “Kazi, 
you and your sons are witness, for ye have seen it, and know 
what the Almighty makes this appear in the sight of the 
people and what it really is.” After prayers the Kazi placed 
the hand of submission in the Saint’s hands, and hy degrees 
became one of his most intimate and approved disciples, and 
somewhat attained to righteousness.* : 

In the year 4. 891 the Sultin went to Mustafabad, and lett * 
the. city of Muhamadabid in charge of Muhifiz Khin ’Afw, 
Completing his business at Mustafibéd he returned to Mu- 
hamadabéd, 

In the year ir. 892 (a.n, 1487), the Sultin started again for 
Mustafitbéd, and on reaching the town of Dhanddkah on the 
borders of Gujarit and Sérath, he placed the country of Sé- 
rath and the fort of Jinahgarh in charge of Prince Khalil 
Khin.+ He then went to Ahmadabad, A party of merchants 
came to him complaining that they were bringing four hundred 
Persian and Turki horses from ’Irék and Khurasin, and some 

* Another ancedoie much to the samo purport as the above follows ; but, 
as it in no way bears on the history, and is only a glorification of the Saint, 


it is not givon here. 
+ Afterwards Muzalfur (1. 


* 
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golls of Hindustani fabrics, with the intention of exhibiting them 
at the court of Gujarét.* But on reaching the foot of Mount 
A'bii, the Rajah of Sirchi had seized them all, and had not left 
them even an old pair of trousers. ‘They professed they sought 
redress from Ilis Majesty, who was the deputy of God. The 
Sultén told them to furnish a written statement of the value of 
the horses and goods, When he had examined it he gave 
orders for the payment to the merchants out of the royal 
treasury, and said he would recover it from the Rajah of 
Sirshi. The money was brought to the Sultén and counted 
out in his presence to the merchants, The Sultin marched 
with an army towards Sirdhi, and sent a sternly-expressed 
letter to the Rajah, requiring him to give up instantly the 
horses and the goods he had taken from the merchants, or. the 
Sultén and his army would follow immediately. The Rajah on 
receiving the letter surrendered every horse and all the goods, 
and sent a suitable tribute to the Sultim and abjectly sought 
forgivencss. The Sultdn then returned to Muhamadabad. 

For four years the Sultéu resided at Muhamadabid in case 
and comfort. In the hot weather and the melon season he 
used to go from thence to Ahmadabad, and after enjoying him- 
self there for three months returned to Muhamadébid. About 
this time the Sultdn learned that Khwajah Muhamad, who 
bore the title of KuwAjah Jahdn,t and was a peerless minister, 










# This event tovk place in 802, as hoth the “ Mird 
Firishtah oxprossly assert. ‘The moreluuts wore coming from Dehli, All 
accounts agree in the general story. Tho “Tab. Akbari” says tho horses 
seized were 03, of which 370 were resioved, and the price of the other 33 
was paid by the Rajah. 

t kh ah daluin, that is, Khwajoh Mahmid (not Muhamad, as in tha 
text) Gawan, was a minister of great ronow he was unjustly und cruelly 
put to death in 886 An. s related in htal’s separate account of the 
Bahmani dynasty, where the story will bo found at frll length (Briggs, 
vol. ii pp. 505-0.) Mabmitd Gay vnative of the province of Gilda. 
in Persia, and seems io have f by his own conntrymon, 
This practice appears to have | one of tho chief causes of the hostility 
caroused against him among the nobles of the Bahmani court, which ultis 
mately brought about his downlall, Biuhidar Gilint was donbtlosx one of 
theso countrymen. (See Rieu's Catalogue of Porsinn MSS. in British Musoum, 
pp. 527 and 983; Briggs’ Firishtnb, vol. ii. p. StL. Three letters written by 
him to Mabmdd Shah Bigarla, in the name ef bis master Mahamad Shéh 
Bahmani, ure still extant. 
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had been put to death by Sultén Muhamad (Lashkari), King 
of the Dakhin. Thereupon Bahadar Gilini, who had been a 
protéyé of the Khwajah, broke out in rebellion at the port of 
Dabhol. Sultin Muhamad Lashkari then died, and his son, 
Sultén Mahmid Bahmani was raised to the throne. Ile was 
of tender age, and several of the amérs of the Dakhin revolted, 
and confusion forced its way into the administration of the 
Dakhin, Bahddar Giléni, availing himself of the opportunity 
thus offered, got possession of several districts of the Dakhin, 
and, having collected a number of ships, he engaged in piracy 
along the coasts of that country aud off the ports of Gujarit.* 
The fear of him was so great that no ship dared to go out of or 
enter into any port of Gujarat. 

The reason of his hostility to Gujarat was that the Malik-ut- 
Tujjart of the Dakhin, after the murder of Khwajah Jahin, fled 
from the Dakhin to the port of Kambhiiat. Bahidar Gilani 
sent a person to him from Dabhél to ask for the hand of his 
daughter. Just then Malik-ut-Tujjar died, and his wakil, 
Muhamad Khaiat, refused Bahddar Gilini’s request, and sent 
a silly answer, asking how a slave of six geucrationst could 
presnme to ask the hand of a daughter of Malik-ut-Tujjar. 
When the messenger returned and told Bahadar Gilani, he 
sent certain desperadoes who treacheronsly assassinated 
Muhamad Khaitt. After all, the girl was saved from Bahddar 
Gilani by the assistance of the people of Kambhaiat. Thercfore 
this scoundrel turned against them and practised his piracies all 
about the ports of Gujarat. Vor some ycars no ship dared to 
go from one port to another, and goods imported by sea became 












* According to the “Tab, Akbari’ and Firishtah, Bahddar i captured 
certnin of Sultan Mahimtid Bignrha’s own ve is and detained the exews in 
captivity. One of his officers, an Abyssinian named Yakdt, is suid by 
Fivishtal to have attacked Maliifin with w fleet of twelve ships, and to have 
sacked and burnt it. 

t+ Seo note at p. EEG fov the origin of phis peculiar title ; it had apparently 
become an established one, in use at the Bahmani court, hut there is nothing: 
in the author to show who the holder of it now was. 

t Probably 4 more term of insult. As shown above, Bahiidar seems to have 
been an adventurer from Gihin in Persia. 
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so difficult to procure “that people were reduced to use 
coriander sced instead of arcca nut with their betel.* 

The Sultan was enraged on hearing of these proceedings. 
He sent Malik Sirang Kiwém-ul-Mulk with a large army and 
fighting elephants against Dabhol by land, and by sea he sent 
three hundred ships filled with armed men and furnished with 
guus and muskets. When the land army reached Agéhi 
(Agisi) and Basai (Bassein) on the borders of Gujaré it and the 
Dakhin, the regents for Sultin Mahmud Bahmani reflected 
that Sultén Mahmiid Gajardti had been a patron to their 
kings. Le had time after time assisted them, and had saved 
them from being destroyed by Sultén Mahmud Khilji of 
Mandi; gratitude, therefore, requircd that before he could 
attack Bahddar they themselves should anticipate him and 
dislodge Bahddar. It was, moreover, very objectionable that 
any foreign army should enter their country ; strife might arise, 
and there was no knowing what might be the end of it, The 
best course was to cndeavour to eject Babidar, and thus avoid 


* Apparently, Baliidar Gildui's revolt remained wichecked for some time, 
Jor Mahmid Guwdn, as has been seen, was murdered in BSG aa. The 
“Tabakal” places the Cujanit ex peditic st him iu 805, which seems 
Lo apres with the fucts stated in the context, but while the author of the  Mirit- 
i-sikandari” shus aver the disagreeable part of the uarrative, it is given both 
by Pivishtah and the ‘Tab, Akbari? at full length, Practically, thoy both 
concur in saying that there wore two expeditions from Cnjarit; the first 
under Kamil Khiite wod Safdar Kinin, ng to the “Tab. Akbari’?; 
uiuder Safdar Khin alone, according to F htah ; the othor under Kiwam- 
aeMulk. According to the ‘fab. Akburi” the fleet was nader Sufdar-ul- 
Mulk, and was wreeked,  Kanuil Khiin, whose foree was small, was amased 
by Bahddar Gildnf with offers af submission, and then suddenly wetacked, 
and after a very bloody battle defeated, borh lenders being wounded and taken 
prisonors, According to the account of the “'Tabakal-i-Akbart (which seems 
the most probable story), Kiwdm-al-Muk my was not sent off till the 
news of this defeat reached Mahmid Bigar! What passed then is not. 
quite clear, thongh apparently Kiwdm-ul-Mal msidered it inaxpedient to 
attack without aid from the Pukh On this Mabmiid sent an ambassador 
to the Bahmani court, nad on reesiving the formal complaint of the Gujarat 
King, the Bahmani Goverment was roused Lo vizorons action, which seems 
to have beon necessary as Baluidar aapired to independent sovereignty. The 
result a long campitign, or ser! | campaigns, related at great length by 
Firishtah, and also by the “Tab. Akbart,’”? which resulted in the deach of 
Bahidar, ind the release of Safdar-ul-Mulk, to whom, aceording te Firishtah, 
Baha fleet wus made over on his release. Virisitah places the close of 
this war ia 900, but the text would amake it not er than early in 600 av, 
Probably Bahidar Gikini tell either at the beginning of G00, or the early purt 
of the previous year. 
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all occasion of difference. A letter was sent to Sultan 
Mahonid Gujarati, stating that the armies of the Dakhin were 
his faithful friends, but they required that he would give orders 
that his army should stop where it was, as the punishment of 
Bahddar apportained to them. If they failed in effecting it, 
he ‘could still interfere, In the end the whole army of the 
Dakhin marched against Bahddar. He offered battle, was 
defeated, ‘taken alive, and his head was cut off and sent to 
Sultfn Mahmiid Bahmani, who apprised Mahmtid Gujarati of 
“the fact and that king withdrew his army. 

In the year 1. 899 (a.p. 1494), the Sultan led his army to 
the town of Morisah, because Alaf Khan, meulu-ziidah* of the 
Sultin, who was in charge of the district of Morasah, had 
become rebellious, On hearing of the approach of the Sultan, 
Alaf Khan fled to the city of Maimiin, otherwise called 
.Kérath,t near the mountains of Linawarah, He made no 
stay there, but went to Sultén Ghids-ud-din Khilji, That 
monarch, however, did not allow him to remain, in consequence 
of what had formerly been done by his father *Alé-ud-din 
Suhréb, as has heen already described. Ile went on to 
Sulténptir, and in the end the Sultén forgave him; and in 
the year 1. 901} the Sultan restored him to his service.§ 

* Moula-cddoh + this exprogsion means “an heroditary follower.” Ho was 
tho son of that ’Alé-ud-din bin Suhrab who bad (soe p. 135) vindicated his 
loyalty very much at the expense of his good faith in the veign of Kuth-nd-din, 

+ Karath: this nome is.variously written Karshah, Kévsah, Kévauth, and 
Kirnah. 

f Virishtah says that in 901 Mabmtid marched against I’dar and Bigar, 
and levied a heavy tribute. This ia noi mentioned in the text, nor in the 
“Tab. Akbari.” 

§ According to the “ Tab, Akbari,”’ the Sultdn’s mareh to Morisah was not 
caused hy Alaf Kliiu’s rovolt, but was the canse of it. Alat Khin had been 
embezzling tho pay of his men, and, when the Sulté drew near, in fear that 
they should make complaints, and wlsa becange he had gaid somo impertinont 
things, ubsconded. The Sultin sent Sharf Johan to reaseure him, and bring him 
back, but without avail. Ho gaye np one hundred elephants to Sharf Johén, 
but himeolf fled to Ghits-ud-die ; being turned away hy him, he flod to Sul- 
tdénptr, ‘The Sultiu sent a force in pursnit, and near Sulténpir Alaf Khén 
turned on his pursuers, aud slew one of the leaders and the gon of another, 
Afterwards, as described in the text, he was pardoned by the son, partly for 
his late father’s suke; but three months after his restoration to faveur he 


slew his own Naib Arz Begi, withont a cause, and was, in cougequence, cast 
into prison, where ho died. Firishtah says he died of poison at Milwah. 
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In the year #. 904 (a.p. 1499), the Sultén marched towards 
A’sir, because ’A’dil Khén Fardki had failed to send the cus- 
tomary tribute.* On reaching the river Tiipti, ’A'dil Khan" 
sent tribute and made apologies. The Sult4n then withdrew. 
He sent his camp by way of Nandarbir, but he went himself 
to the fort of Thélnir, and the fort of Dharmal, which "Imad. 
ul-Mulk had conquered, ‘Thence he returned to Nandarbér, 
where he rejoined his camp, and then went to Muhamadabad. 

In the year u. 906, intelligence arrived that Sultén NAsir- 
ud-din, son of Sultén Ghids-ud-din, had killed his father and 
had himself ascended the throne.t Sultén Mahmdd was about 


* Briggs calls the demand for tribute “a wanton oxerciae of power,” but 
tho general tenor of the history, given by all the writers on this perfdd, 
goes to show that the Faraki rotors (they had not yet permanently assumed 
the rogal state) did owe, more or lesa, @ kind of federal duty to the Gujardt 
kings. 

T Yxcopt Firislitah, nll the wuthoritios concur in the account of this cam- 
paign, though they avo not quite at one regarding its date. The “ Tab. 
Akbart” puta it in 906; tho “Marikh-i-Alfi” gives no dato, but snys that 
tho death of Ghiis-ud-din of Malwah oceurred immerliately after, which 
would bring it to 906; Firishtah places it in 905, and, agreoing in the 
account up to the submission of ’A‘dil Khin, gives a long relation of what is 
said to have oconrred aftorwards. According to this, after ’A‘dil Khin's 
submission, Sultin Mahmdd marched to Danlatibid to assist Malik Ashraf, 
who had originally boon a protéyd of Khwijah Mahmid Gawin, and who 
having, with his brother jhecome practically independent of the Bahmani 
conrt, had been attacked by Ahmad Khin Bhairf, the foander of tho “ Nizéim 
Shahi” dynasty, also originally 0 noble of tho Bahmani court. Firishtah re- 
presents that, on arriving there, tho Sultiin's camp was attacked at night by 
‘Ahmad Khan's mon, who, driving an infuriated elephant before thom, created 
@ confusion in the Gojarét{ camp; and Firfshtah goes on to say that 
Mahmud was soizad with a panic, and fet for several miles. Meanwhile his 
troops repulsed the attack, bat he was nowhere to be found. .. . Shortly 
afterwards Ahmad [Khin Bhairf made a treaty with Sultén Mahmid, and 
withdrew. Mahméid then retired. On hia departure Ahmad Khin returned. 
Mahmtd was again called, and Ahmad Khin retired, but finally retuned, 
and, on Malik Awhraf dying, got peaceable possession of Danlatdbéd. 
Firishtah says the Gujarati authorities suppress all notice of these facte 
out of tenderness to their favourite hero; bnt, nevertheless, concludes by 
expressing ion The only fact which sooms to corroborate this 





relation ia tho 1 nof Imad Khan's capture of Dharmél in the text, which 
doos not seem/otherwise easily explained. Cf. Briggs’ “ Fivishtah,”” vol. ii. 
pp. 201-43, yA. iv. p, 73. 

t It is by no moans certain that Nisi -ud-dii was actually guilty of 
this crime. The “Tarikh-i-Alff,” which is written in a somewhat hostile 
spirit, only says that he waa suspected of it. Firishtah says that he was 
accused of it, bat expressly «nd strennonsly denied it, and asserts that there 
existed no motive fur it, as Nisir-ud-diu had already all the power. Ghids- 
udedin certainly died at a moment very opportune for Nasir-ud-din’s interent ; 

son the other hand, he was old and worn out, and had been subject to an- 
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‘to lead his army towards Mandi, but Nasir-ud-din behaved in 
a conciliatory manner, so he gave up the design.* For seven 
*years from this time the Sultan did not undertake any military 
enterprise. 
In the year un. 913 (a.v. 1507), the Sultén marched with 
his army to Chéwal, and, in consequence of the disturbances 
- caused by Europeans, he marched towards Basai (Bassein), and 
Mahdim, Upon arriving at Dun he learned that Malik Aifz,t 
the Sultén’s slave, and the ruler of Di, had obtained a body 
of Turks and ten Turkish ships. With these he sailed to the 
. port of Chéwal, and fought with the disorderly Europeans 
He killed a great many of them, and with his guns sank 
oye large ship heavily laden.{ Malik Aidz lost four hundred 
men, Turks and others, but he returned to Dit in triumph, 
The Sultin was greatly rejoiced at this, and showed great 
favour to the Malik, to whom he sent a robe of honour, He 
returned to Basai, where he remained six days, and then went 
to his capital, where he arrived on the 11th Muharram, w. 914 
(4,p. 1508), 
Tn the year n. 914 (a.v. 1508), ‘Alam Khfn,§ son of Hasan 


noyance, anxiety, and alarm just before his doath, which circumstances wore 
quite sufficient to account for it. On the whole, probably, tho case is one for 
acquittal, even if the circumstances are somowhat suspicions. 

* According to Firishtah, Mahmiid discovered and punished a conspiracy 
among his nobles at Alimadiieid this year. 

+ Malik Aitz, who gained this splendid yietory, seems to be the same 
chief who led one of tho successful attacks on Chinpinir, A biographical 
sketch of him will be found at tho end of Mahmiid Bigarha’s reign, and 
further particnlars in the recount of the veign of Muzaffar Shih TT, 

t The © Tab. Akbari” says the ship’s cargo was worth a krie of rupees, 
Tt is proposed to give, in a later plies sketch of the relations betweon 
the Portngnese ant the kings of Qnjarit trom the Portuguese arthori ties ; 
more will not, therefore, be said in this place as to these events. ‘The 
Turkish Sultdu bad sent n fleet to fight the Portuguese, and it was some of 
these which came to the aid of Malik Aid 

§ The genealogy may be stated thna: Malik R 
of the Piaviki dynasty; "Adil Khiin Bard iT. was, by lineal descent, his 
vight male heir in the fourth generation, being the great grandson of his 
sou Nisiy, Dying without ina> bis brother Dadd sncceoded to the throne, 
After a brief he also died, leasivg an infant son, who wis soon after 
poisoned—it is said by Nidém-ud-din, an. of two Mogha? byothers who had 
attained tnuch inflnence under Did. Alan Kin, the_elaimant of Mah- 
miid’s protection (who ultimately became “A’dil Khiin Favdki U.), was a son 
of Hasan Khan, who was a legitimate though Founger son of Nasir Khan, 
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Khan, son of a daughter of the Sultan (whose father also had 
been ruler of A’sir and Burhfnpiir), induced his mother to 
write to the Sultan (of Gujarat), stating that it was seven 
years since ’A’dil Klin, son of Mubirak, died without a son. 
The nobles had raised to the throne a putative descendant of 
Malik Réjah, with the title of ’A’dil KAdn, and having got 
possession of the country, were plundering it. If the Sultin 
would raise him from the dust to the throne of his ancestors, it 
would be a kind act, and in accord with that gracious pro- 
tection of the humble which characterised his royal line, 
When the mother of ’A’lam Khén bin Hasan Khfn conveyed 
this request to the Sultan, he assented to it. In the month of 
Rajab, having committed A’sir to ’A’lam Khéin, he proceeded 
towards Nandarbir. He passed the Ramazén in the village of 
Sambali, on the banks of the Narbadah. He sent to Barédah 
for Prinec Khalil Khan, and, taking him with him, proceeded 
to Nandarbir.* $e 

Hisim-ud-din Méghal, who had possession of half the 
country of Burhinpiir, had, before this, written secretly to 
7AJam Khin ('A’dil Khan), offering, if he would join him, to 
use his best endeavours to raise him to the throne of his an- 
cestors. But when he saw that Sultén Mahmud was also 
and who had married tho daughter of Mahmiid of Gujarit. Le had, there- 
fore, a better right to the throne than anyone claiming through a son of 
Malik Rajah, ¢ if a legitimate son; but the expression in the text of the 
best MSS. distinetly implies that he was of, xt least, suspicious birth— 
ORE us Kuinahvidaked wlda,” moans “x child by some female servant.” 
The “ Khe ids” form a peentiar clase in many Jodian courts. ‘Thos 
are the children of favourite personal attendants or followers of the royal 
family, are brought up with the royal children, and naturally become in- 
timate with them from their carliest youth, . The sons often rise to high 
trust, power, and jufluence ; indeed, they still form an important political 
clique at some courts, The girls, having free access to the royal apart- 
ments, often form irregular connections with the male members of the royi 
family, though the childyen of srch connections are hardly recognised as 
legitimate. ‘The clabaant. put up by HL nd-din would seem to have come 
of a son of this class. Nome MSS., however, read Whda-niduh which 
would mean the son of a “kha” or younger son, in which case he may 
have been a legitimate descendant. o 

* This is the reading of the majority of the texts. The lithographed 
edition and MS. D read‘ Mahindri” for“ Narbadah.? ‘Phe “‘Tab. Akbari* 
anys he gave orders for the collection of ihe army in Réjal rehed in 
Rha’ ban, aud encamped and spent Ramazin at Sambali, on the Narbadal:. 
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intent upon this, he retracted his promise,* and having obtained 
the support of Nizim-vl-Mulk Bahri, ruler of Ahmadnagar, he 
placed (a pretender) ’A‘lam Khan on the thronc.+ Malik 
Ladan Khiljf, who held the other half of Burhdnupitir, was at 
enmity with Hisém-ud-din, so he kept aloof fram this trans- 
action and withdrew to the foot of the mountain of A’str. 
When Sultin Mahmdd arrived at Thalnir, Nizim-ul-Malk 
selected four thousand horsemen, and sent them to the support 
ot Malik Hisim-ud-din, wazfr of Burhénptr; he himself went 
*to his own capital. ¢ 

The Sultin stayed a few days in Thélnir, calculating the 
state of affairs. He sent A'saf Khan, who for loyalty and in- 
telligence had no pecr in his time, aloug with ’Aziz-ul-Mulk, 
the Governor of Nandarbar, against Iisém-ul-Mulk, with orders 
to expel him from the districts of Nandarbir and Sultinpir, 
and to win over Lidan Khilji, and to put him in Hisameud- 
din’s place. When these amirs wvrived at the town of Rautibar 
in the neighbourhood of Burhénptr, the army of Nizdm-ul: 
Mulk fled with (the pretender) ’A’lam Khiin, towards the 
Dakhin, Hisim-ud-din ceased from his opposition, aud eame 
by another road to Thilnir, where he was allowed to pay 


* This account differs from that of Virishtah, 
nd-din from the tirsi supported the iNexilimare el 
cially, the nomines of Ahmad Kinin Bhai of 
indesd, tho boy was living. Briggs, vol. iv. 

t As has beon se en, thia young man w: iy 
timately with the royal family of the Fartikis; indecd, the * . Akbari? 
expressly says so. ‘I'he title given to him is Khin used, 
signify that, though not a prince, ho belonged to a atk branch of the 
family of A’siv. ‘Both claimants seem to have Le named 7Aam 
Khin, and both to have assumed the title of 7A/dil Khan, which is rther 
confusing. 

q According to Firiahtah, Lnuid-ul-Mulk, of Birdy, and Abmad Nizim Shih 
Bhniri were hoth hastening to Burhanjpiir, when they beard of Mahaatd Sliih’s 
advance; they, thereupen, contented thunmse! with sending four thousand 
horse each to assiat Hisém-ud-din, and fell buck. ‘Lhe commanders of their 
troops, seeing tliat the G t force was too strong te be reaistad, withdrew, 
and Histim-wd-din's vent Hapeed. As the Dy pelenuier, ‘A'lam Khan, came 
originally from A lmindnagar. ral kL withda with Almad 
Niztin Shih’s troops. (Ct . 205, and vol, 7), 76, 
808,204.) ‘The ‘lab. Akbart Khe LALIT” grea ge aly in this 
account, but the former says that Mahmiid halted olf at Thilnir, being 
somewhat infirm. 


‘ording to which Lisaim- 
ouint, who was also, 
hmadnagar, in which city, 
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homage to the Sultin. “Malik Lédan Khin Khiljf also came 
in and made his obeisance. 

After the’J'd-uz-zoha ‘A’lam Khan, son of Hasan Khan, was 
raised to the title of ’A'dil Khén,* four elephants and thirty 
lukhs of tankahs were prescnted to him, and he was established 
in the government of A'sir and Burhdupir, Lidan Khan 
Khilji was dignificd with the title of Khin Jahdén, and the 
village of Bands, in the parganah of Sultduptir, which was his 
birth-place, was presented to him, and a reconciliation having 
been effected between him and Hisém-ud-din, he was ap- 
pointed to attend ’A'dil Khén. Muhamad Mékhé, son of 
*Iméd-ul-Mulk A’sfri, received the title of Ghazi Khén; Malik 
*A'lam Shah, thdnaddr of Thilnir, that of Kutb Khén; Malik 
Yiisaf, his brother, that of Saif Khan; and the eldest son of 
Malik Lédan, that of Mujahid Khin. All these nobles, with 
Nusrat-ul-Mulk and Mujahid-ul-Mulk Gujarati, were appointed 
to attend ’A'di} Khéu, and he departed to A’sir, reassured, 
and with great pomp. Sultén Mahmud then started for his 
own country. Malik.Hisém-ud-din went with him two stages, 
as his guest and companion, and when he took leave the 
village of Dhawirah, in Sultinpdér, was granted to him in 
rent-free tenure. 


* The Tab, Akbari” says tho title was “'Avim Haméitin,” and he cer- 
tainly appears to havo held this Gujardti title, by which he is ways 
mentioned in the Gujardt histories. What happened was, probably, that he 
asetmod the independent style of ’A‘dil Khun, and accepicd also the Gujardt{ 
title of ’Azim Humaidin as an honorary dignitary of the Gujarit court. He 
appears at or about this timo to have atrengthoned his connection further by 
marrying the daughter of his own first cousin, Priuce Khalil Khén, after- 
wards Muzifar Shih Jf.; she was also own gister to Prince Bahédar Khin, 
afterwards Bahidar Shah. 

¢ Both the “Tab. Akbari” and Firishtah give a long account of the 
troubles which again avose before ’A’dil Kbin was fairly senied on his throne. 
Those ilo not divectly boar on the history of Ginj at least, only ax they 
gave riso to a sevond expedition ; a briof notice of thom will, therefore, 
gaffice. The onmity betwoen Malik Lidan (Kbwajat: Jnliin) aud his pariy on 
the one hand, and Hisdim-nd-din ou the other, soon broke out again. Hisim- 
nd-din Jeft the capital, and began again intriguing with Muhamad Mikha and 
Ahmad Nizim Shah Bhairi to bring forward again the pretender 'A’lam Khan. 
tAdIL Khan Fardki summoned him to court, and he cone with a large follow- 
ing. After some parloying, Hisdm-ud-din was trencheronsly assassinated at. 
an interviow, and his troops surprised and ent up; but this did not stop the 
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When Sultén Mahmtid reached Muhamadébéd, Prince 
Khalil Khan was graciously dismissed to his home at Barddah, 
and his sons, Sikandar Khan and Latif Khan, wero seut with 
him. Their younger brother, Bahddar Khin, the Sultan re- 
tained with him, and treated him with paternal affection and 
excessive kindness, Ue often declared publicly, “This son of 
mine will be a great king.” One day he said to ®ahddar Khan, 
whom he had taken on his knee, “ Bahdédar Khan, I have 
besought the Almighty to give you the kingdom of Gujarat, 
and He has consented.” 

[The “ Tab, Akbart” here adds the following important 
statement :—In this year Sultin Sikandar Lédi, King of Dehli, 
sent some presents, in the way of friendship and kindness, to 
Sultin Mahmiid, Before this, no king of Dehli had ever sent 
a present to any king of Gujarat.]* 

In the month of Zi-l-hijjah, a.m, 916 (a.p. 1510), the Sultan 
went to Pattan, and this was the last journey he ever took ; 
and he, for the last. time, had interviews with the chief holy 
men (of Pattan), such as Mauléné Mu’fn-nd-din Kazertini and 
Mauléndé Taj-ud-din Siwi. He said to them: “I have come 
this time to take leave of you, for I know that the measure of 
life is full; pray for me”; and, having given a grand enter- 
tainment to all the holy men of Pattan, on the fourth day he 


disaffection, nor Ahmad Shih’s intrigues. ’A’dil Khin had, therefore, re- 
course again to Malmud Sluih. Almad Nizim Shéb Bhairf sent 2 counter 
embassy to advocate the pretenders claims. Mahmiid Shih took advantage 
of this embassy to inform Almad Niaiim Shih emphatically of bis intention 
to support ’A‘dil Khin absolutely, and to threaten Ahmad shih with his 
vongeance if he dared to atlack the lattor. ‘Those threats, supported by 
a grant of twelve /akhs of tankihs to’ A‘Uil Khin, and the march of a strong 
force under Diléwar Khan, sulliced to check Ahmad Niziim Shah, and co put 
a final stop to the rebellion aud to the pretender’s atiemp: The Gajardti 
troops, after coercing the Raja of Gilnal:, who had been retractory, withdrew. 
For fuller particulars, see “‘Tnb. Akbari” and Briggs’ “ Firishtah,” vol. jii. 
pp. 205-207, vol. iv. pp. 305-807, 

* Tho importance of thia fact consists in its being a virtual recoguicion by 
the Dehli sovervign of the independence of Gujarat, as Firishtah, who also 
relatos the circumstance, expressly notices. It is true, as Briggs points out, 
that tho Dehli dyuasty was a new one, that of the Lodis; but there had 
been another dynasty between that aud the ‘Toghlaks, andor whom the 
Gujartt kings became independent, aud the recognition was an iuportant 
political menaure, 
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departed for Ahmadabad. When he reached Sarkhéj (on his 
way), he visited the tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khatti. He then 
gazed with a mournful look upon his own tomb, which he had 
causcd to be built close by that of the Saint, and said: ‘ This 
is Mahmiid’s advanced camp, which he will soon occupy.””* 

After this he proceeded to Ahmadabad, where he fell ill, and 

* continued so for three months. He sent for Prince Khalil 
Khiin from Barédah, and told him that his Jast journey was 
near at hand, gave him fatherly advice, admonishing him to 
rule with rightcousness and justice, to protect his people, to 
succour the oppressed, and to crush oppressors. About this 
time the Sultin grew somewhat better, and sent Prince Khalil 
Khan back to Barddah; but, from a complication of diseases 
arising from the weakness of old age and his impaired diges- 
tion, after three months his exhaustion returned, and he grew 
worse. Although the most skilful physicians tried every 
remedy, it was of no avail. The Sultén, when he discerned 
that his end was near, ordered Khalil Khin to be sent for ; 
but before the Prince could arrive, and meet the last glances 
of his dear father, the fated hour came, and the Sultén gave up 
his soul to God, and departed from this world, at the hour of 
afternoon prayer, on Monday in Ramazén a.u.917. They 
carried his bier to Sarkhéj, and buried him in the tomb which 
he had prepared there. He had reigned fifty-four years and 
one month; and his age was sixty-seven years and three 
months.} ; 

* This expression refers to the Indian custom of sending an advanced camp 
overnight while arching, so a8 to find sholter roady when the march of the 
day is compicted. : 

} He was. born, according to the “ Mfrit-i-Siknndart,” on the 20th of 
Rainazin, 849 Att. (00 p. 129), He ascended the throne ou the Lst of Sha’bén, 
863 a.n. (p. 161). This account, therefore, does not exnctly tally, in regard 
to the mouths mentioned above. ‘The calculation of the “Tab. Akbari,” which 
says he diefl on the 2nd of Ramazan, and that of Firishtab, are still further from 
the actnatesults of these dates. The “Pairvikh-i-Alti” gives fifty-four yeara 
and one fionth and two days as the length of his reign, and sixty-eight and a 
little ovér as his age, which pretty nearly agroes with the text. The “Tab, 
Akbavi'! says ho was called, after death, Ahuddéiagia-i-Hatim, “the great 
gentle Lord.” and says of him that be was gentle, morciful, brave, and 
God-fearing. 

16 * 








} 
/ 
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Tn his youth* Sultin Mahmid had three companions. First, 
Darid Khan, who built the great dome to the north side of 
the fort of Ahmadabéd. In length, breadth, and height, this 
is the largest brick dome in Gujarét. Second, Alaf Khén 
Bhikai, who built the great masjid in the vicinity of the town 
of Dholkah, to the west of the fort, Travellers in many lands 
are agreed that they have in no country seen so fine a mosque 
of brick. Third, Malik Muhamad Ikhtidr, When the 
Sultén came to the throne he attended to their fortunes, made 
them all panj-hazdrts, and allvanced them to the title of Khan. 
Malik Ikhti#r would not acdtpt the title of Khin. He said, 
“My name is Muhamad, what title can be better than that 
name?” Nevertheless, he accepted the firmdn conferring it, 
and always kept it in his possession, 

Some time after this the Malik was going out to Mithipir, 
which is a suburb of Ahmadabad, in a pdlst, and he stopped 
under a tamarind-tree with spreading leafy branches. The 
weather was hot, and the shade pleasant, so he rested for some 
time, and noticed a Mullé who was teaching boys in a corner 
of the masjid close by ; the Mullé's name was Shékh Kabir, a 
descendant of the great Shékh Hamid Nagéri. ‘The Malik 
slept a short time, and rose at the time of mid-day prayer, and, 
having performed his ablutions, joined the Mullé at his devo- 
tions. After prayers, the Mull and the Malik conceived a 
mutual liking for each other. The Malik went home, but next 
morning, returning, bent his knec to the Saint, sat down for 
some time, and then returned home. [faving done this for 
several days, the Shékh told him that if he wished to serve 
God he must give up all his wealth and worldly prosperity, 
The Malik asked for time to consider, and went home. He 
then made provision for his servants, offered to manumit any 
of his slaves who wished it, and to provide husbands for those 


* All the following anecdotes, whieh in the original are given in somewhat 
tedioug detail, are here reproduced in a somewhat condensed form, and with 


some omissions, which, however, will be indicated where they occur. 
5 


’ 
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slave-girls who desired to marry, and did as they all respec- 
tively wished. He then ordered a list to be made of all Go- 
vernment property in his possession—horses, elephants, money, 
goods, &e. ; and then, going to the Sultin, he read the list, | 
and the grant of his jdgir, and said he had uo further need of 
them, and that, if there was auything which did not belong to 
the Sultan, he might give it to anyone elsc. The Sultin 
thonght he had been offended by somebody, and sought to 
appease him; but he only said, “I have served the Sultan all 
my life, for the future I desire to serve no man,” and so got up 
and went home. The Sultan calted for his two most intimate 
friends, Darid Khiin and Alaf Khan, to whom he told all that 
had passed, and who both declared the Khén must be mad. 
_ These two nobles then went to the house of Muhamad Ikhtidr, 
He sent them word to wait, and sent for a barber. He then 
came to them with a drawn sword in his hand, and swore that 
if they interfered with him he would kill them, and, before 
them, wade the barber shave his head, whiskers, and eycbrows, 
He then sent for his wife, and told her that she had better go 
to her father and mother, and that, if she desired to marry 
again, she had full liberty to do so. She replied that where he 
went she would go too. He said that if she went with hin she 
must forego all worldly things. She said she was willing to do 
so; upon which he made her bring all her jewels and valuables, 
- and fling them away. He then bade her change clothes with a 
servant-girl, and, taking her by the hand, led her out of the . 
house before Darié Khan and Alaf Khan, and went off to the 
Shékh’s house, Darid Khan and Alaf Khan, astounded and 
grieved, went back to the Sultén, and told him that the Malik 
was certainly mad. ‘The Shékh, when they arrived, said, “ My 
wife is within, go to your sister,” presented the wife to his 
family, and said, « Whom think ye that this woman is? She 
ja the wile of the patriarch Abraham ; sce that you fail no 
whit of the rules of hospitality.” After this, the Shékh began 
to teach the Malik, and the Malik diligently began to learn, 
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the way of righteousness. It is said that the Malik used every 
day to bring a jar full of water for the Shékh from the Sabar- 
matt river, all along the Tripoliah, a distance of at least a kis. 
One day the Sultan, coming from hunting, saw him doing this, 
and said to Darid Khan, “ Do you sec that mad Malik Mu. 
hamad?” Daria Khin answering “ Yes,” the Sultan observed, 
“Tf the ahandonment of the world means all this, it is a very 
wonderful thing.’ Daria Khan replied, “ From what I see of 
this man, I believe it will not be long before the people will 
bow their heads in the dust before his fect, and will not dare 
to raise them.” At length, as time passed on, the Malik 
attained to great holiness, and became very greatly renowned, 
so that thousands of people used to collect at his door to do 
him homage, At length the Shékh found his days drawing to. 
an end, and desired to withdraw from public duties into quiet 
and privacy, and to instal Malik Muhamad Ikhtidr in his 
place, On heariug this, the Malik became much disturbed and 
grieved, and endeavoured to diminish his popularity and drive 
away the people, in the following manner:—If 2 nobleman 
came to sec him mounted on a fine horse, the Malik would ask 
the nobleman if it was his property, and if he said “ Yes,” 
would ask him to give it to such and such a person ; the man 
would probably give it, but he would uot come a secoud time. 
Similarly, if anyone came with a sword or other article of value, 
he would desire him to surrender it to the poor and needy, 
The people took offence, and desisted from coming to him ; 
indeed, would go out of the way to avoid him ; nevertheless, in 
the end this also gradually increased his fame, and he became 
more and more celebrated and reverenced. Someone told 
Shékh ’A‘lam that one of his favourite disciples had joined Mu- 
hamad Ikhtidy. He said, “ He is wrong ;— 


“Tf you to Tkhtiér would go, 
Yor must both wealth and wisdom show.'# 


* This seems to be a jost on the Malik’s practice, above described, of de- 
spoiling his devotees. 
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One day they met accidentally ; each asked the other for a 
garment. Malik Ikhtiar said, “ Nay, but this it is the province 
of Saints to give.” “ Put,” replied Shah ‘Alam, ‘the Malik is 
one of these.” At last Shih ’A’lam gave the Malik his outer 
garment, and the Malik laid his head at the Shékh’s feet.* 

Another distinguished noble was Pawar-ul-Mulk, whose 
proper name was Abd-ul-Latif. He was of the family of Malik 
Malondid Koreishict When the Sultan took him into favour, 
and gave him the title of Dawar-ul-Mulk, his soldiers and 
followers used to crowd up the lane leading to his house. He 
offered his house for sale to his neighbours, who were much 
astonished.t At last he left the city, and built a house out- 
side, lest the crowd of men and horses and elephants, &., on 
the way to his house, should annoy his neighbours. He col- 
lected the produce of his jdyé according to the sacred law, and 
never took more. If any other noble was ruining his jdgir, 
tho cultivators came to him voluntarily, and so his jdgér was 
very prosperous, The Sultin’s son-in-law cast his eyes on the 
Malik’s jdgir, and begged the Saltin to give it to him, saying 
that whatever jdyér was given to the Malik, it would prosper. 
The Sultan refused; and that reprobate employed two of his 
soldiers to assassinate the Malik. Watching their opportunity, 
they attempted it; but the Almighty protected him, and the 
wounds were not fatal.6 The men were captured ; the Mi « 
asked why they had done this; they replied that they @# ? 
daughters grown up, and could not afford to give them in mar-* 
riage, and the Sultén’s son-in-law, by promise of a high reward, 
tempted them to this act. The Malik replied, “ You say right. 
Poverty is the kind of thing that makes the indigent do acts 
which should never be done,” and he desired that they should 

* Tho point of this story is a contest of professed humility. For a Saint to 
give a disciple a garment was a species of investiture, or reception into the 
Humber of hia disciples, Kvidently, Shih ’A’lam gave way, and practically 
ailmilied the Malik as his disciple and deputy. See “ Qénoon-i-Islim," p. 800, 

+ Some MSH. read, “ son of Malik Mahmdd Koreishi.” 

{ Beeanso ho was now wealthy, and could sfford to maintain or oularge bis 


house. 
§ MS. A reads, “ they failed te do him any injury.” 





- 
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be furnished with all they needed. One day, in a campaign 
against the infidels, the Malik crossed the Ran, which is 
salt like the sea, and on the third day again reached an in- 
habited country, He rested, and for a short time slept under 
a trec; when he awoke, he found that his men had turned their 
horses loose to grazo in the standing crops, He rebuked them, 
and they replied that for three days neither man nor beast had 
seen anything to cat, and though they themselves, from fear of 
God, refrained from trespassing on the property of others, their 
animals, which were without sense or knowledge, could not be 
expected to do so, aud should not be blamed. The Malik re. 
plied that, though they restrained themselves from fear of God, 
yet they wore gnilty, for they had loosed the animals and left 
them where they were naturally led to trample down the fields,* 
He was a disciple of Shih *A'‘lam, and from his intercourse with 
him attained to sanctity. Many persons, especially from the 
Dakhin (still) visit the tomb of the Malik, which is in the pro- 
vince of Sérath, for the attainment of their various desires, and 
return ghtisfied. After some time, in consequence of this in- 
timacy with Shah ’A'lam, the Sultan detached the Malik to the 
post of Amrtin, which is on the borders of Gujarat, and ten kbs 
from Mortf, and was then the centre of infidelity, and a very 
mine of rebels and wicked men. As soon as he got there he 
worked day and night, fighting against the infidels of that and 
the neighbouring districts ; and by force of army all infidelity 
#was brought into subjection, so that the gréssiahs of Amrin 
came in and paid their respects. Among them was a scoundrel 
who, out of enmity to the rulers of the right faith, said to the 
Malik that a certain grdssiah who was coming to visit him had 
a very beautiful sword, and suggested that the Malik should 
make a point of taking it and drawing it out of its sheath to 
look at it. At the same time, he told this gréssiak that the 
* The next lew lines ave a bare nbstract of the original text, which gives 
anoedotes of a miraculous cure porlormed hy Shah ’A‘lam in the Malik’s pre- 


sence, and other itoms in glorification of the Saint, which have nothing to do 
with the present histury. 


* 
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Malik intended treacherously to kill him, and that when the 
Malik took his sword and drew it from its scabbard it was 
the signal for his slaughter ; and advised him to be beforehand, 
and, on the spot, to kill the Malik. Both the Malik and the 
grdssiah acted on the insidious advice given, and, when the 
former drew the sword from its sheath, the other at once slew 
him. 

Another of the Sultén’s great nobles was Malik Ajiz* He 
was originally a purchased slave, yct he attained to the rule of 
provinces and to unlimited wealth. Besides his other retainers, 
he had a thousand water-carricrs, to draw water, and he made 
a vast reservoir of leather, and when on a campaign the water- 
carricrs used to fill this, and men, horses, clephants, &c, all 
got water from it. He left many works behind him in Gu- 
jarat. For example, the fort which he built at Div, though 
the Firangis have since destroyed it, and have erected another. 
He also erected a bastion in the middle of the sea, which was 
called the Sangal Kéthah, and from which he drew chains to 
the shore, so as to prevent the ships of the Firangis from enter- 

- {ng in that way. It is still standing; but, after the death of 
Bahddar Shih, the grandson of Mahmid, the fort, city, and 
port all fell into the hands of the Firangis. The gardens, also, 
in the island of Did, were laid out by him, and on the side of 
the island of Di where the sea parts into two channels he 
built a bridge, and though the Firangis have ruined it, it may 
be seen on the map of the island which still exists. During 
the rule of the Malik no Firangi ship dare enter a port 
of Gujarét. Now-a-days not a vessel dare leave a port of 
Gujarét without a pass from the Firangis, except, perhaps, 
from Strat, and then only by boldness and gallantry on the 
part of the crew. 

Every day, when dinner was served, the Malik ordered that 





* Sume authorities declare ke w renegade Portuguese, but this asser- 
tion seems opposed to such an origin. Ho was possibly a slave brought (rom 
the sonthorn previneor of Europe, or Asia Minor, or Armenia, by che Turks. 
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they should sound a trumpet, and that the porters of the gate 
should invite anyone who wished to come ayd sit down at the 
tables. From the chief table to the lowest exactly the same 
food was served, and the Malik used to watch right and left, 
and if he perceived the slightest difference in the food he was 
extremely angry. Every species of food was placed on the 
table, whether that eaten by the people of Persia, of Rim, or 
of India, and it was like the food of Paradise. After dinner 
was finished, the Malik’s servants served everyone with drink 
of the greatest exccllenec. After that, aér and pan were brought, 
This was the regular daily fashion of his dining. It is said that 
the Malik’s troops were all clad in velvet and gold brocade. 
The very scavengers had coats of broadcloth. The bars and 
rivets of their swords, the quivers, and the daggers, were all of 
gold. It is related that later on, in the time of Sultin Mu- 
zaffar, the son of Mahmud, Rana Sang’, with some hundred 
thousand horse, came to Ahmadnagar, ten kés from I'dar, 
The troops of Sultén Muzaffar were scattered over the country, 
and delay occurred while they were collected. Nizam Shah 
Bahmani, and several of the local jdyérddrs of the provinee of 
Ahmadnagar, with four thousand horse, several times engaged 
and defeated the Rané’s forecs ; but at last some three thou- 
sand of his men had fallen, and he himself had been slightly 
wounded, though they had slain nearly seven thousand of the 
Rajput horsemen, Sultan Muaaffar, on hearing this, sum. 
moned Malik Aifiz from Sérath, who came with all expedition ; 
and the Sultéu despatched him, with several nobles and a large 
force, against the Rina; but the latter retired without giving 
battle, and the Malik pursued him. It is said that during all 
this rapid marching, and amid the turmoil of war, all the airs 
of note were every day invited to the Malik’s table, und to 
those who did not come he used to send a dinner, Several of 
them, who considered themselves quite the equals of the Malik, 
were displeased at this action, and desired their servants not to 
send back the china plates and dishes, so that he might not 
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send auother dinner. When this had gone on for three days 
the Malik’s servants, being unable to get back the dishes and 
plates from the amérs’ tents, told their master of what had 
happened ; he said it was wrong in the airs, but, neverthe- 
less, that they should go on sending the dinners daily, and 
should not ask for the plates. This went on for a month; at 
the end of the month, overcome by the gencrosity and by the 
plenty of the Malik, the amirs sent back the plates, and 
acknowledged the Malik’s liberality. Morcover, when the 
Malik had pursued the Ran4 to the city of Mandisér, the Rana 
sent a party of Rajputs to make a night attack, who, having 
killed a number of horses, retired, The Malik immediately 
told them to bury the dead horses, and to take a similar number 
of horses of the same colour from his own stables to replace 
them. He left only seven dead and wounded horses. The 
Rand’s spies came in in the morning, and reported that there 
were only seven horses killed and wounded in the night attack. 
The Rand called the men who made the attack, and rebuked 
them because they said that they had destroyed a great many 
horses, whereas the spies reported only seven were killed and 
wounded. 

The Malik had three sons, Ishak, entitled Changéz Khin, 
Malik Toghin, and Itiés. Ishik was exceedingly obese and 
large. He usually rode a camel, for no horse was able to carry 
him. Nevertheless, he was very active, and an excellent 
wrestler, and so powerful that no athlete could compete with 
him. Eventually, in the time of Bahddar Shah, that king was 
persuaded by Rimi Khan to put all the three sons of Malik 
Aidz to death, as will be explained in due course.* Ishak is 
said to have had a hundred wives—regular and irregular—all 
of whom he made so fond of him that, on his death, many of 
them committed suicide.+ 


* Nothing is said of thia, though the revolt of one of them is mentioned in 
the seqnel. 


+ Some of them wero possibly Hindiis in origin, to whom tho iden of saft 
would be familiar. 
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Malik Aféz died in the reign of Sultén Muzaffar bin Mahmiid.* 

Another of the chief nobles of the Sultan was Malik Sha’bitu, 
He had the title Malik-i-Shark. He likewise was a pur- 
chased slave of Sultin Muhamad bin Ahmad Shéh. He be- 
came great under Sultan Mahmid, and attained to the dignity 
of wazir. He was a very ingenious man, and of a very gentle 
disposition, It is said that in his time there was no wazir like 
him, either in the East or West. He kept all the people of the 
Lord contented under his government. He laid out a garden 
in the parganah of Ahmadabid, with a lofty masjid to the east 
of the city, which is called the Bagh Sha’baén. Eventually he 
became a devotec,t and retired into religious privacy. Although 
the Sultdn pressed him to perform the duties of wazir, he de- 
clined, and said that in one day in his garden and in his retire- 
ment he had more rest than in all his life before. To the end 
of his life he never stirred out of his garden, and died there, 
and was buried in the court-yard of the masjid, God be 
merciful to him ! . 

Another was Khudéwand Khan.} "Timp, one of the 
hamlets of the ci ty, towards the south, in which there is a large 
magid, was built by him. The masjid is of stone, and the 
floor of it of marble brought from a distance of twenty-two 
kés. He was son-in-law to Sultén Muhamad bin Sultan 
Ahmad. He was eloquent, and quick of tongue, and could 
speak in all langnages. He was uncqualled as an archer, and 
in playing with balls.§ It is said that he used to make dili- 
gent scarch for young fig-plants as reeds for his arrows.|| He 


* Tho death of Malik Afiz is related in its place. As has been seen, he 
ordered and led the decisive attack at the storming of Chaémpéinir, and he also 
gained a great naval victory uver the Poringueso, Ho was a man of grout 
mark, but he fell somewhat into disgrace in the end, as will be soon 
prosontly. i 

t The word is Gy tb, literally, “a penitent.” A further accouut of his 
garden and of himself is to be found in-the “ Miréi-i-Ahmadi.” 

¢ Ho was called Malik ’Flim, the “learned lord.” 

§ ‘This icrm is applied to the juggling irick of keeping several balla in the” 
air at once. 

HY Me ois aa ecaventets Pac pecs # Lasca,. ve: 
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several times revolted against the Sultén, who always pardoned 
him, and who used to say, “If I put Malik ‘Tim to death, I 
might as well banish myself, for where in Gujarat can I get 
another like him?” In the end he, too, became a devotee,* 
and lived in retirement for the rest of his life. 

Another noble was Alaf Khin Bluikai, who built the masjid 

and stone tent at Dhdlkeh; and another Daria Khan, who 
founded the hamlet known as Dariiptr, without the city 
wall of Ahmadabad on the northern side, both of whom have 
been already mentioned. Anothert was the poet Haji Khin, 
who built a grand masjid in Hajipdr, outside the wall of the 
city, on the northern side. : 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk Malik’’Ain was another. He built ’Ain- 
purah, between Batéh and Rastldbéd, which is one of the most 
beautiful of the suburbs of Ahmadébid. Shah ’A’lam used to 
call it Blessed on both sides,” because it had, to the south, 
Batdh, where is the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutéb, and, on 
the north, Rastildpad, which contained the house, and after- 
wards the tomb, of Shih ‘A‘lam, The tomb of Malik ’Ain is 
just outside the wall of the hamlet, and there is within it a fine 
masjid and a tank. } 

Another of Sultén Mahmdd’s nobles was T4j Khén Sali. 
He was‘a very brave and valiant man, 80 much so, indeed, that 
after his death no other noble would accept his title, on the 
ground that the valorous exploits which he had performed were 
not within the capacity of any other man, and that they feared 
injurious comparisons. After some time, in the reign of Mu- 


® Other aneciotos of Khuddwand Khan are to ho found in the previous 
part of this work, at pp. 16), LOY, 202. Ie war clearly x clever, restless mun, 
of little acraple or principle; but the Sultan valued him, and continued to 
employ him, even afler the plot to raise Prince Ahmad Kbén to the throne. 
Indeed, he seems, partly perbaps from inotives of policy, purily from personnal 
liking to Khuddwand Khiin, to have maile a sori of joke of that affair. 

+ This name is omitted in some MBS., and the order of the names differs 
in most MSS. « 

{ The description of the beauties of ‘Ainptirah is omitted. | {t is prolix and 
uninteresting. 

§ Sabir may bea title (lor Sipah Séhir, “commander-in-chiof ”), or a proper 
namo, Tn another passage, ifra, p. 240, he is ealled Téj Kluin bia Salo 
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zaffar Shah, Taj Khin Tiirpalf, who built the tomb of Shih 
>A‘lam Bukhéri, was honoured with this title, and maintained 
well its reputation, indeed, further exalted it. Tajpir, which 
is within the city wall of Ahmadabad, on the south side, was 
built by him, 

Another noble of the Court was Kiwdm-ul-Mulk Sirang. 
He was a boy of Rajput extraction, whose original name was 
Sarang, and his brother’s name was Milé. Both of them 
were captives taken by the Sultén, who converted them to 
Islim. Malik Amir Kamil, the poct, the boon companion of 
Sultéu Bahédar, and cclebrated for his witty sayings, was one 
of his descendants, 

Both the brothers enjoyed the close intimacy of the Sultin. 
It is said that Sdrang was very disrespectful in his language, 
Sfrangprir and the magjid, which are on the east af the city 
without the walls, were built by him. Another noble was Thiji 
Kali. He also was a slave of the Sultin. He built Kalu. 
purah, which is inside the city wall, to the east of the city. It 
is reported that this slave was an eloquent aud able man. 
Besides all these were the two brothers, Azim and Mu’azim. 
They were Khurdsdnis, and very skilful archers. There is at Shih 
Guman, between Sarkhéj and Almadibid, a dry tank which 
will not hold water, and a tomb, and a musjid close by, which 
were built by them. They both lic buried in the tomb. The 
people of Gujarat have a story of a crime committed by one of 
these two brothers, which is not fit for repetition.* 

Mahmud Sultin had four sons born to him. 1. Muhamad 
Kali, whose mother was Rauf Rip Manjari. She was pre- 
viously the wife of Sultan Kutb-ud-din, and after his death 
eame to Sultin Mahmid. The prince and his mother both 
dicd in the lifetime of the Sultan, and the Rani’s tomb in 






* This ex 
publish wilfnlly 
theless, Lhere 
or modified in tr 


‘ion may be accepted as showing thai the writer did not 
uything which he considered coarse or indecont. Nevor- 
a few passages which, on this seore, are necessarily omitted 
ation. [it is a popular saperstition in India that ifa had 
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Manik Chok at Ahmaddbid is well known, 2. A’b4 Khén. 
His mother’s name was Rani Piréi, whose tomb is situated near 
the Asrériah gate. A'bi Khan was poisoned by his father's 
order. He had gone into someone’s house, who found him 
there and thrashed him. This reached the cars of the Sultén, 
who ordered that poison should be put in his wine, 3. Ahmad 
Khan, who was nicknamed) Khudawand Khan’s Ahmad 
Shéh,* and who has been previously mentioned. 4, Khalil 
Khéan, heir-apparent of the Sultan, who received the title of 
Sultan Muzaffar. He was born on the morning of Wednesday 
the 6th Sha’ban, a.4. 880 (6th of December, ‘a.v. 1475), The 
date is given by the word farkh.t Since he was a child of 
pleasant, gracious appearance, he was named Khalil Khén.} 
His mother’s name was Réni Harbéi, daughter of the Tah 
Ranah, a Rajpit zaminddr on the banks of the Mahindri, On 
the fourth or fifth day after his birth the Rani died, greatly to , 
the grief and affliction of the Sultan, | It is said that when 
, Sultan Muzaffar was born, the Sultin Mahmiid took him on 
t} 1¢ cloth on which he lay to the widow of Sultén Muhamad, 
¢ he Sultan’s step-mother, whose name was Hans Bai.§ She 
1 «ad often asked the Sultén to give her one of his sons to adopt 
, ud bring up. The Rint educated him with even more than a 
naother’s care, and Sultan Muhamad used to say, whenever he 
< aw him, “ The line of my kingly ancestors will be carried on 
yoy this boy, and by his descendants” ; and this was the case, 
yoven though his elder brother, A’baé Khan, was then still alive, 
. gud everyone expected that the government would devolve on 
bnet because the rule and administration of the kingdom had 
already, even in the ‘Sultdn’s lifetime, been made over to him, 


% This was evidently a popular natkrame, given in derision, with reference 
to the abortive attempt at insurrectic UY receded at p. 202, This attempt 
seoms, however, to have cost Abmad Kh.*n the tinone. @ 

+ Farkh (“the young one”), gives 88L’ by the abd method of chrono- 

TRMN, eer - 

t Khaldl, ‘a sincere friend. ee ' : 

§ Héns, the popular Hind{ or Gujarat namo for birds of the swan tribe, 
The name would, therefore, be the “ Swan(like) Lady.” 
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~~ However, the fortune of Muzaffar Shih prevailed, and A’bA 
Khan died before Sultén Muhamad. : 
It must be said that towards the close of the lifetime of 
Sultén Mahmud, Siifd Muhamad Jéupiri, who claimed to be 
the Mahdf,* came from Jénptir to Ahmadabad, and took up his 
abode at the masjid of T4j Khin bin Salar, which is near the 
Jamihpirah gate, and used often there to preach and recite the 
prayers ; the people of the city resorted to him in groups. Siid 
Shah Shékh Jiti, the son of Siiid Muhamad,t son of the Saint 
Said Burhén-ud-din, went to call on him, and, sitting opposite 
to him in the masjid, quoted a verse of the Kurén appropriate 
to the occasion. Siiid Muhamad Jénpirf replied with another, 
Shah Shékh Jiti quoted a second, and Muhamad J. onptri quoted 
another in answer ; a third time Shékh Jii did the same thing, 

, and received a similar reply. He then went away. One of 
oe his intimate friends, by the way, questioned him about Mu- 
hamad Jénpwri. He said, “I consider him to be a man who 
speaks to the many what should be said to the few,{ an” 


* oS wade ashyts dauniviemahdiat kard (or, in some MSS, Age ¢gy80, 
This man enjoyed considerable notoriety in India. Ho was a son of Mir Sit! 
Khan of Jénptr, and was the first man who, in India at any rate, cleimé 
to be the Imim Mahdi, or * Restorer of [slim2? For a full account of thi 
bolief in the coming of an mim Mahdi (“the Lord of the period"), at 
of the movements to which it gave rise in India, seo the Introduction > 
Blochmann’s translation of the “?Ain-i-Akbari,” pp. lo v., where ulso wil 
be found an account of thix Siifd Muhamal ddupiet, though this, in some ve 

© spocts, diffors from that of the toxt. According to the former account, 
) went [rom Gujardt to Mckkwh, and, being driven thence, it waa revealed tohin 
that hia teaching was vexatious, and lo aunouneed his intention of recanting 
Tt is said that Mahiniid of Gujarit beeamo his dixeiple; but on this point 
perhaps, the aceount in the Lext may be preferred. Said Muhamad died is 
SU Au, (1505 A.p.) ; nor is it said by Bloehmann that he mot a violent doatl, 
as alleged in tho text; but it ix added that his tomb became. place of 
Pilgrimage, though Shih Ismail and Shih ‘Thandy tyied to destroy. it. 
Badusui speaks of hin groat sning and this yortiaps, was the real feeling 
of the writer of the f-i-Sikandari,’’ ws prejudices always inelined 
: yaud are knawn as 
nthe futnre coming of no Mahdi, 
260), the Mahdi, and to be dead and passod, 


























- ft According to the © Minin: 
of Siid Burhdn-nd-din, 

t Apparently, _ Sitid is mage at lonst, not to fony the doctrine of Siifd 
Makunsh ee iy £0 C0 cay that. it oaght vob to lave heen publicly 
dechued at all, OxCOpE LOU Fe alien disciples, 


Muhamad was the eighth son 
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he does not suit his discourses to the understanding of his 
hearers, I believe that after his death a schism will arise* 
among his followers.” It is said that the preaching of Said 
Muhamad was so efficacious that all who heard him abandoned. 
the world and became devotecs.* Sultan Mahmtid wished to 
hear him, but his ministers would not allow him, lest he, too, 
should be affected by the Siiid’s words, and the affairs of the 
kingdom should come to a standstill. 

It is said that one night a lover visited his mistress and 
quarrelled with her. Towards morning he left her house in a 
rage, and went towards his own with a drawn sword in his 
hand. Just at sunrise he found the Siifd with some of his 
disciples standing by the bank of the river Sabarmati. He 
demanded of them, “Ou what business have you come, and 
what are you doing here?” The Siiid said; “He who has 
quarrelled with his love, by my instruction shall attain to 
virtue.”+ On hearing this spcech the man burst a blood-vessel 
and became insensible, and after he came to himself he came 
to the Sid for instruction and became a devotee.* 

One day the Siiid said: “1 will manifest the Lord upon the 
ear hin this body.”{ As soon as this was told to the Ulema of 
Ahmaddbid they determined on the Siiid’s death, and issucd a 
fatwé against him§ ; but Mauliindé Tj Muhamad, who was the 
wisest of the “Ulema of his time, when they brought him the 
paper to get his assent, put it aside, and in lieu wrote, “O 
’Ulemé, have you learned wisdom for this, that you should give 
a fatwd for Siiid Muhamad’s death.” This caused the counsel 
of the Ulemé to fall through. Soon after this the Said went to 7 
Pattan, and settled three kés from Pattan, at a village called 


* Literally: ‘Put on tho garment of abandonment of the world and the 
cap of poverty.” 

+ Several versions aro given of this speech ; the shorteas re selectud. 

t There is some doubt as to the proper rendering of th speech, as the 
MSS. differ in some important words, 

§ The remainder of tho story is given in the version of the Hyderébdd MS., 
which, as it is written in a sense favourable to the Siifd, probably gives the 
roal moaning of the author, who, as already romarked, was a favourer of all 
mystics and devotees. 

16 
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Barni, and gave himself out to be the Mahdi. The "Ulema 
of Pattan, as soon as they heard of it, set about to kill him, 
and the Siid departed to Hindustan, and thence to Khurdsdn. 
There is a village near Kandahdr called Farrah. When he got 
there the people mobbed and killed him; but the Mahdawis say 
he died a natural death, and that nobody killed him. God 
knows the truth.* This happened in the year nu. 910 
(a.p. 1505), 


* Accoriling to the story givon by Blochmann, the Silid died while on his 
roturn from Makkah to Hindustan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MUZAFFAR II. 


On the evening of Tuesday, the third of the month of fasting 
(Ramazin), the day after the death of Sultan Mahmidd, Sultén 
Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadabad from Barédah,* and the waztrs 
and nobles went out to mect him; and on Friday the 7th of 
the month of Ramazin, a.u. 917 (29th November, a.p. 1511), 
and in the twenty-seventht year of his age, Sultin Muzatfar 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, and according to custom 
distributed money, horses, and robes among the nobles, soldiers, 
acquaintances, and people, according to their degree. The 
following received titles :— 

Rashid-ul-Mulk became Khuddawand Khan and waztr. 


Khush-kadam »  Muhtas Khan. 
Malik Burhén »  Maustr Khan. 
Malik Kutb »  ‘Azd-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Mubirak Mw’in ,, — Iftikhdr-ul-Mulk. 
Nasir Shadi x  Mubdriz-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Shékh Tamim ,,  Ta-aid-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Shah vy Rukn-ul-Mulk, 


* There seems to be some difference between historians as to the cxact 
date of these events, lut probably the wbove account, which s in accordance 
with that of the “Tab. Akbarf,” muy be aveepted as correct, and it may be 
said that Mahmad died at the hour of afternoon prayer, on Ramazidn 2nd, 917, 
wl thar Muzaffar arrived at Ahmadabad late in the afserneon of the 
following day. 

t+ According to the statement (exte, p. 289) which gives Muzaffur’s birth ag 
oceurring in 4.1. 880, ie would bo in his thirty-soventh, not twenty-seventh year. 
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These were all amirs who had been companions of, and had 
served the Sultén when he was prince. The nobles of the late 
reign also reccived promotion and augmentation of their jdgirs. 
Religious and Jearned men obtained suitable presents, and all 
ranks were made happy and prayed for the Sultén’s prosperity. 

After this, in the month of Shawél, it was announced that 
Mirza Ibréhim Khén,* the Envoy of Ismail Shah of Irak and 
Khurfsin, had arrived, The Sultéin sent out Malik Shark, 
Hamid-ul-Mulk, Kutb-ul-Mulk, and a following of nobles to _ 
welcome him, and on the 25th of the same month they escorted 
_ him; and he, with forty men of the Kazilbésh tribe, was 
admitted to an audience, and laid betore the Sultén, as an 
offering, a turquoise cup of great value, a chest full of jewels, 
many valuable tissues, and thirty Persian horses, The Sultin 
received the Mirza with great favour and, with paternal kind- 
ness, and bestowed on him and on each of his companions 
magnificent dresses of honour, and desired that they should be 
suitably lodged, and that a guard should be placed for their 
protection. A few days later the Sultén set out for Barddah 
and founded a city in that district, which he named Daulat- 
&bad.t In this interval intelligence was received that Khwijah 
.Jahaén, eunuch of the late Sultén Mahmud Khilji, and chief of 
the nobles, had rebelled, and having ousted Sultén Mahmiid, son 
of Nasir-ud-din, King of Mandd, had placed upon the throne 
his younger brother, Sultin Muhamad. ‘Thereupon Sultén 
Mahmiid, having gathered « large following, laid siege to the 
fort of Mandu, and fighting went on for some time. At 
length Mahmud prevailed, and Muhamad fled for refuge to 


* In the “ Tab. Akbarf” tho Envoy is called Yadgir Beg Kazilbdsh, and hia - 
companions are said to have been all Kazilbdshes. 1n tho text they are called 
Tiég-péshdn or “ cup-wearors,” in refe ¢ tothe tall Kazilbish cap, 'The 
“Tab, Akbari” anys that whon tho omb » which was originally accredited 
to him, was mentioned to him, he tokl his courtiers not te introduce them to 
him as they were Shiahs; but he died before their arrival. 

} Firishtah and the “Tab. Akhart”? both say that he renamed Barédah 
Daulatébad. Tho expression used in the " Mirdt-i-Ahmad{” seems to imply 
that the Snitén built un adjacent city or new quarter, which has since merged 
in Barédah, 
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Sultan Muzaffar, He halted near Muhamadébéd. When 
his letter, with a statement of the circumstances, reached 
Sultén Muzaffar, he directed Muhifiz Khain, ddréghah of the 
city of Ahmadabad, to receive the fugitive prince with alls 
honours, and to furnish him with all he required. After he 
had rested from the fatigue of the journey, Muhéfiz Khin was 
desired to send him on to court. Muhéfiz Khan carefully 
obeyed his instructions, and after a‘few days Muhamad went 
to the Sultin, who received him with great kindness and 
hospitality.* The Sultén promised him that, after the rainy 
Season, he would march against Mand, and, equally dividing 
the country of Malwah, would assign one portion to him and 
the other to Sultan Mahmiid bin Nasir-ud-din.t 

After this he sent Kaisar Khan to the garrison of Dahéd on 
the frontier of the country of Mandd, with directions to call in 
the zaminddrs, make himself acquainted with what was going 
on in that neighhourhood, and to be liberal with his gifts, so 
that the soldiers, who were to be employed, might be informed 
of the enterprise in view, and might prepare their outfit. The 
Sultan himself went to the village of Mér Imli, which was the 
hunting-ground of the late Sultén Mahmud, where he amused 
himself with sport. Here he was visited by his son-in-law, 
Masnad-’élé ’A‘dil Khan ’Azim Huméiiin, ruler of A’sir and 
Burhdupir, who came with his sons, and after staying a few 
days returned.t The Sultan proceeded to Muhamadabad. 

One day it so happened that words passed between some 
followers of Shéhzidah Sultén Muhamad and some followers 


* Those oventsa, which property bolong to the history of Méiwah, aro only 
given in slight outline in the text. [b may he said, however, that a nobleman 
calied Muhafiz Khéin was associated with Khwajab Jahin. Noither Sahib 
Khén (the real namo of Bultén Mubamad) nor Maluntid was direct heir of 
their father; but an elder son, who was deposed, and afterwards diced, Mubéfiz 
Khan first sided with Malmtid, but eventually quarreiled with him and 


proclaimed Sahib Khan, 
+ According to the “Térfkh-i-Alfi’’ and Firishtah, S#hib Khén waa 


impatient at tho inuetion of Kaisur Kiuiu, and this promiso was made to 


paeify him. . : 
t This, according to the * Taérikh-i-Alfi,” was a mere visit of congratulation 


on Muzaffar's accession. 


* 
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of Mirza Ibrahim, the Persian Envoy, because the Shahzddah 
had a jewel of great value which the Mirza wished to get, 
but had not bought because of its high price, and they 
rquarrelled over the bargaining, The Shéhzddah, who was 
young and inexperienced, went in the evening, with a small 
following, to the house of one of his old servants, who lived 
in the same serai as that in which Mirza Ibrahim was 
putting up. Some slanderer told the Mirza that the Shahzidah 
intended to take to flight, and would plunder his property and 
his horses, and that there was nothing to prevent his coming 
into the serai; he, therefore, advised him to place thé 
Shéhzd4dah in confinement for the night, and said that the 
Sultan would no doubt approve of his doing so when informed 
the next morning. The Mirza very imprudently shut the doors 
of the serai, and at midnight carried off the Shahzddah to his 
own house, and kept him there. At daybreak the Shalzédah 
escaped, and, collecting his retainers, set afloat a cry in the city 
and in the bazdrs that an order had been issued to plunder all 
the Kazilbéshes; for the Prince was excited and affronted, 
and violently angry. As soon as this report got abroad, a 
great crowd collected round the door of Mirza Ibréhim’s serui, 
and all the Kazilbishes collected round to defend it; but they 
were overpowered by numbers. The door was burst open and 
all the Kazilbashes were slain ; the buildings were sct on fire, 
and the people set to work to plunder. This was reported to 
the Sultan, who immediately despatched Iméd-ul-Mulk with 
the royal elephants to put down the riot, and to sce that no 
harm happened to the Kazilbishes, ’Imdd-ul-Mulk went off, 
put down the riot, punished some vagabouds, and preserved 
Mirza Ibrahim himself from harm personally, and took him to 
the Sultan’s female apartments, where the Sultén at once pro- 
vided him with rooms. The Mirza complained that his losses 
amounted to six /akhs of tankahs of Gujarat currency, that 
tankah being worth cight Murédi tankahs—as at the present 
time chis ¢aéah is stili current in Khéudésh and in the Dakhin. 
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The Sultén paid the money from his treasury. On Friday, the 
14th of the month of Ramazan, he bestowed on the ambassador 
another lakh of tankahs, and valuable dresses of honour, and 
dismissed him, and appointed Khurdsén Khén to escort him, 
in order that by every manifestation of respect the sense of his 
injury might be obliterated; and seven formidable elephants, 
some wondrous horse-armour, a wolf and other animals, and 
birds, and various strange and curious things, and embroidered 
fabrics and other goods, were entrusted to Khurdsin Khén for 
Tamail Shah, and two great ships were provided to convey the 
Mirza and his followers, and, besides all this, an enormous 
quantity of all things required for the journey was given to the 
Mirza.* * 

This affray greatly annoyed the Sultdn, and he became 
somewhat estranged from Sultin Muhamad. The latter having 
received an invitation from several amérs of repute in Malwah, 
went off without taking leave of the Sultén.t This step became 
known to Sultan Mahmid bin Nasir-ud-din, who was also 
aware of the intrigues of the amérs. He assembled an army of 
Hindvis, and gave to their leader the title of Médini Rad,t to 


* This detailed account is given only in the printed edition ef the text, All 
the MSS. and the other historians only give it in a more or lesa comprosacd 
form. ‘The “ 'Pirikh-i-Alfi”? and Firishtah intimate that the ambassador was 
unpopular—poaribly, as a heretic—and say that he went by the nickname of 
“alah Surkh” or “ Red Hat,” in allusion tothe Kazilbash head-dress. 

+ According to Virishtah the Prince went off at once to A‘sir (separating 
himself from Muhifiz Khin). The invitation of the nobles caino lator, 

{ Firishtah relates that Médini Kid waa one of the first adherents who 
joined Mahmid when expelled from Manda, and that he distinguished himaelf 
jn an action when Sahib Khan was dofeated and driven into the fort, before 
the siege. Ho is said to have raised a force of forty thousand Rajputs on 
this occasion frum various parts of India, Tho story of his struggles with 
the Muhamadan nobles, and with the King himself, ure exceedingly curious, 
though they do not belong to the history of Gujarat and cannot be narrated 
here. A good account of them will be found in Firishtah and the “ Tab. 
Akbari,” under the head of Malwah. Even by the showing of these Muhamadan 
writers, who continnally revile him and his followers, he must have been a 
man of very remarkable and, in many respects, ofa very noble and generoua 
character, Firishtah attributes his treatment of Mahmitl personally to bis 
beliof that, so long as he kept the Saltdn on his thronc—if even ouly nominally 
a ruler—-the other Muhamadan rulers would uot care to interfere ; but that if 
he made Milwah an avowedly Hindi kingdom, they would be bound in 
honour to restore tho practico of their religion. Hut if this were so, ho 
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whom he also surrendercd the entire management of his affairs, 
This man equipped his relations and the men of his. tribe, and 
having formed a large army of infidels, he fought with 
Muhamad and defeated him; Khwéjah Jahén was killed in the 
battle. The whole power of Mandi fell into the hands of the 
wicked R&é, and he oven gave all the houschold affairs of 
‘. the Sult4n into the handa of his relations and friends. He 
" killed the Musulmén nobles and attendants of the Sultan one 
by one as he found Opportunity, and the infidels commenced to 
‘practise idolatry, tyranny, and violence, as is the way of these 
accursed wretches. The people of the city and the other towns 
were in much distress, and were prepared to emigrate and 
abandon their homes, 

These things were reported to Sultén Mpzaffar. He was 
told that after an interval of many years the supremacy of the 
infidels had been restored in Malwah, and that nothing was left 
to Sultén Mahmid of all his kingdom but the mere name of 
royalty, and it seemed likely that this also would soon be put 
on one side. The Sultén writhed at the relation, and deemed 
it a duty incumbent upon him to put down the wretched 
infidels. He gave orders to his amtre to assemble his forces, 
and he himself went from Muhamadabéd to Ahmadabad, He 
remained there a week, and paid a visit to the tombs of Shékh 
Ahmad Khatti, and of his sous, cach of whom attained to the 
yank of a “Kutb” in his day, and from whose spirits his 
ancestors used to derive inspiration and grace.* He then 
returned to Muhamadabéd. 

In the month of Shawl a.m. 918 {a.p. 1512), he set out 
from Muhamadébéd to overthrow the infidels, and to assist the 
faithful Muhamadans, who were Suffering wrong and oppres- 
sion at the hands of these vile miscreants. He marched with 
an overwhelming army towards Mélwah, and halted for a few 


would hardly havo gone as far as he appears to have gone in depressing the 


Muhamadan party, Perhaps, however, this was foreed on by events and by 
their intrigues. 


* Tho passage ix variously given, and ix obscure. 
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days at the town of Gadhrah, to allow time for the gathcring 

*of the forces which had been summoned from all parts of his 
dominions. 

While he was thus waiting, information “eame that ’Ain-ul- 
Malk, Governor of Nahrwdlah, otherwise Pattan, was coming 
to wait upon the Sultan. It appeared that the Rajah of 
Vdar, Bhim, the son of Bhan, had broken out in rebellion, and 
with a numerous force had thrown into confusion all the 
country up to the banks of the river Sdbar. To put a stop to 
this, ’Afn-ul-Mulk marched against the Réjah’s territories and 
ravaged them. When he was three Ads from Tdar the Rajah 
came against him with a very large force, and a ficrce action 
ensued, Both sides fought bravely. Abd-ul-Mulk, brother 
of ’Ain-ul-Mulk, and many renowned warriors were,glain.* 
After these losses, ’Ain-ul-Mulk finding himself unable to 
contend against the overpowering forces of the enemy, who 
outnumbered him many-fold, accepted his defeat, and retired 
upon Pattan. 

On hearing this the Sultén turned aside from his expedition 
against Malwah, and marched from Gédhrah towards I’dar. 
On reaching the town of Mordsah he sent out his forces 
against the Réjah, with ordcrs to plunder and lay waste the 
country. The Rajah fled to the hill country.t On the fourth 
day after his arrival there, the Sultéu marched from Morésah 
and encamped in the outskirts of I’dar.{ He then gave orders 
for the uttcr destruction of the houses and temples, so that not 
even a trace of them should be left. This happened in the year 
H.919 (a.p. 1518). When the Rajah was informed of this 
destruction, he sought the intercession of Malik Kobi,§ a 


* According to the “Tab. Akbari” he lost forty men and an olopkant, 
which last was cut to pinces. 

+ The “Tab, Akbart” adds, “of Bijanagar.” 

t According to tho “Tab. Akbari,” ten Rijpiits wero fonnd who had 
devoted Lhomsaclves to doath, anc were slain accordingly. 

§ Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbarf” cull him Malik Gopil, and make 
him an envoy of the Réi; but ho was really a ministor of Muzaffar, as 
deacribed in the text. He will be foanl often montioned in the sequel. 


e 
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Brahman and a minister of the Sultan, who begged his 
forgiveness. The Sultan, being still determined on reckoning ~ 
with the infidels of Malwah, forgave the Rajah, and retired, 
after receiving a suitable tribute.* 

Sultén Muzaffar returned to Gédhrah, and having sent back 
Prince Sikandar Khin to Muhamadabéd, continued his march to 
Malwah, Ou reaching the town of Dahdd he ordered a fort to be 
built there. When be had passed through the pass of Dédlah, 
which is very difficult, he rested three days. He appointed 
Safdar Khén to command the garrison of that place and to 
keep open the road. Here the son of the head man of Dhar, 
which belongs to Milwah, came to make submission and 
obtain protection. The Sultén sent Malik Kiwém-ul-Mulk 
Sdrang to Dhar, to protect aud reassure the inhabitants. It 
was uow ascertained that Sultén Mahmud Khilji and Médini 
Rad had gone towards Chandéri. 

After the defeat which Sultin Muhamad Khiljf suffered, as 
before related, he sought refuge with Sultén Sikandar Lédi, and 
with his help had got several districts of Chandéri into his 
possession.¢ Sultan Muzaffar thereupon observed that his 
object in this invasion was not to take away the country from 
Sultiin Mahmud, who was a Musulman king, but solely to 
remove Médini Rad and the vile infidels who had collected 
round him, and to make peace between the two brothers. 
Since at that time Sultén Mahmiid Khilji had another affair 
in hand, he, Sultén Muzaffar, would wait and see the result, 
and would then act as the oceasion should require.t 

* Tho “Tarikh-iAlfi’ gives this tribute as twonty lakhs of tankake 
(equivalent to two thousand tunuias), one hundred horses and other presents, 
Firishtah corroborates this, aud says the money was given to ’Ain-ul-Mulk to 
enable him to raise more men. 

t The “ Térikh-i-Alli” says that Sikandar Lédi assisted him with 12,000 
ee The history of theso events properly belongs to the history of Milwah, 
for which sce the “Tab. Akbari,” Milwah chapter, and Firishiah (Briggs), 
vol. iv. pp. 219-50. Medini his first made himself conspicuous by tidelity to 
Mahmud, and the bravery which be showed with his followers in’ the bartlo- 


field. Ho undorbtedly gaived practically supreme power in Mandi; aut, 
naturally, to retain it, employed ouly his Gwn race. He bLecume hateful to 
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Orders were given for Kiwim-ul-Mulk to join the Sultan 
from Dhar. Noxt day he arrived, and he gave such a glowing. 
description of the buildings of the deer-park, which had been 
formed there under the orders of Sultan Ghits-ud-din, that the 
Sultan’s curiosity was excited. He left his camp, and taking 
with him twelve thousand light horse and one hundred and 
fifty elephants, he went to gaze upon this splendid building. 
He encamped on the bank of the tank of Dhar, and some 
of the nobles observed that it would be a good thing if the 
Sultan would also pay a visit to Mandi. The Sultan replied 
that there was no pleasure in sceing a house without its 
master, At the hour of afternoon prayer he paid a visit to the 
shrines of Shékh Kamal and Shékh ’Abdulléh Jangél,* who 
both rest in the vicinity of Dhir, The people of the town 
all came out to see the Sultén, and welcomed and blessed 
him, 

In the morning the Sultén directed Nizim-ul-Mulk Sultéui, 
Rezi-ul-Mulk, Ekhtitr-ul-Mulk, Malik Chimman (whose title 
was Muhdfiz-ul-Mulk), and Saif Khéu, to visit the buildings at 
Dilawarah and the decr-park there, and to return the same day 
and report what sort of place it was. In the meantime the 
Sultfén amused himself by visiting the decr-park of Dhér, 
When evening came the amérs had not returned, so the Sultan 
said, “It will be well for us all to go to Dildwarah.” When he 
arrived he did not find the amérs there, and Alaf Khan said to 
him that perhaps Nizém-ul-Mulk had gone to the village of 
Na’Ichah, to sce his brother named Rai Singh who dweit there. 
The Sultén visited various places at Dildwarah, and returned to 
Dhar, At nightfall it was reported that Nizim-ul-Mulk had 
gained a victory and was returning. The Sultdu inquired 


the Muhamadan party, and is roundly abused in all their historical works ; 
but. even their descriptions rea very favourable account of his loyalty, 
bravery, aud chivalrous courtesy. F 

* The name may be “Changal.” Tho “Tab. Akbari’ las a curious story 
that Shékh Abdallah and his futher were originally wazirs of Raja Bhs), 
and that the former was converted to Islim. 
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where he had gained it, and it then appeared that when Nizim- 
-ul-Mulk was returning from Na’lchah, the infidels in the fort of 
Mandi came out and pursued him. Nizém-ul-Mulk faced 
about, and fought. Forty of the infidels were killed, and the 
rest fled back to Mandi. Nizém-ul-Mulk returned victorious, 
but the Sultan was angry, and spoke harshly to him for 
going to Na’lchah without orders and risking a disaster to 
the force. 

On the third day the Sultén returned from Dhér to his 
army, and then returned to the capital. The author of the 
“Térikh-i-Bahadar Shihi” says that he was in attendance 
upon the Sultin in this campaign, and saw the occurrences 
which he has recorded.* 

In the year un. 920 (av. 1514) the Sultin arrived at 
Muhamadébad, and it was reported to him that, after the death 
of Réo Bhim, Réjah of I’dar, his nephew R&f Mal,t with the 
support of Rand Sénké, Rajah of Chitér, had ousted Bihér 


Mal, the son of R46 Bhim, and had taken possession of the ~ 


country, The Sultdn was displeased, and said that Bhim had 
taken possession of I'dar with his sanction, and that the Rand 


* Muzaffar Shih’s action is not very clearly accounted for. He was not 
very well inclinod to Sihib Khién, and probably thought that, undor cover of 


supporting him, Sikandar Lodi was really endeavouring to get, Mélwah for « 


himself ; nor was this an unlikely suspicion, for an attempt to assort hia 
supromacy was actually made by some of the officers of Sikandar Lédf; a 
praceoding which caused a breach between the Dehli Sulléu and Sahib Khén’s 
party, and this endod in the rotreat of the former to Dehli. Nevertholess, 
this had already happoned just before Sultén Muzaffar’s retreat to his own, 
country, The “Tab. Akbari'? says that Mahmdd Khilji was in dospair 
when ho heard of Nizim-ul-Mulk’s action; for though the Debli Sultan had 
rotrented, ho had still forces starting up ou ovory side, and Séhib Khin, with 
{the Milwah) Muldfiz Khén (who appears to have rojoinod him), was 
marching on Mandi, and the “Tab, Akbari” adds that Mahmid addressod a 
letter to Muzaffar Shah remonstrating with him for taking advantage of hia 
distrosses to attack him.  Vossibly Muzaffar’s rea) intention was, as he 
avowed, to restore Mahmid, to his rightful position; bat, finding he was 
more of a free agent than he imagined, and not caring to interfere on Séhib 
Khin’s behalf, he determined to withdraw. Ta tho end Sahib Khidén was 
defeated by Mahmut, and eventually came to terms wilh the lntter, and 
retired, with a jéyir, into private life. 

t According to the “Tarikh-i-Alti,” he was sister's son to Bhim Ral ‘Phe 
“Tab. Akbari” calle him “sou of Suraj Mal, and son-in-law of the 
Rand.” 
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had no right to help Réi Mal to dispossess him, He issued 
stringent orders to Niz#ém-ul-Mulk jdgirddr of Ahmadnagar, 
to drive R&i Mal out of V’dar and re-establish Bihar Mal, the 
son of Bhim.* After this the Sultan himself went to Ahmad- 
nagar, aud eventually returned and took up his abode at 
Ahmadabad. 

In a.n. 928 (a.p. 1517)+ Réf Mal fought with the royal 
armies, and was sometimes defeated, sometimes successful. 
While the Sultan was passing the rainy scason at Ahmadabad 
in ease and pleasure, several amirs of Miilwah, such as labib 
Khan,t Shékh Jabulandah, and others, through fear of Médini 
Ras, fled and came to the Sultan. He inquired into the con- 
dition of the people of Mandi, and they told him that the rules 
and practice of Islim had been quite set aside, and that Médini 
Ra6, in his hatred of that religion, had put several good and 
noted men and others to death; while some, who had got 
notice of his designs against them, had gone into exile and 
were wandering in foreign countries, Before ‘long, they said, 
the infidels would kill Sultén Mahmiid, or blind’ him and put 
him in prison, This information greatly distressed the Sultin, 
and he swore that, by God’s help, after the rains he would 
march to Mandi to destroy Médini R46 and the vile infidels 


* According to the ‘Tarikh-i-Alfi” this was done, and Bihir Mal 
ve-instated, ‘The “‘I'nab. Akbar”? saya that Nizim-ul-Mulk afterwards went 
in pursnit of Rif Mal into the Bijanagur hills, aud fought a severe but 
indecisive action with him. The Sultén directed him to return and rebuked 
him for exceeding bis ordors and unnecessarily weakening his force. ‘The 
“Tirtkh-i-AH{” and “Tab, Akbari” give A.u, 921 aa the date of Bihér Mal’s 
re-instaloment. 

t Tho Mind 










‘i-Ahmadi” gives the better reading of “ From 921 40 928," 
The “Thy. Akbari” gives an account of one of these fights. Nizdm-al-Mulk 
was recalled on account of romissnoss-—apparently in the oarlior purt of 023— 
and Nasrat-ul-Mulk was appointed temporarily to replaco him. Takin, 
advantage of this change, Rat Mal attacked I’dar itself. Zghir-ul-Matk, who 
was in charge of Idar with a hundred horse, was wnsapported, for Nizém-ul- 
Mulk had started for Muhamaddbad, and Nasrat-ul-Mulk had not got beyond 
Ahmadnagar, Ho gave battle, novertheloss, and was killed, with twenty» 
seven of his mon. ‘Tho Suitén then desired Nusrat-ul-Mulk to attack Bija 
nagar, which had been an asylum for the tarbulent and rebellions, 

{The “Tab, Akbari” calls Habib Khin Governor of Ashtah or Ashta» 
nagar. Briggs saya he was Kazi of Chott Mahéswar. He mentiona algo 
Shékh Hamid of Bhilsab, vol. iv. p. 84, 
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of those parts, to deliver the oppressed and injured, and to 
re-establish the rule and practice of Islam.* 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji saw that all the country and power of 
Maélwah, with the treasure and the army, were in the hands 
of Médini Rad, and that nothing was left to him but the mere 
name of Sultan, and that even this was scarcely of any 
account; he formed the design of escaping from Mandd. 
With this object he went out on pretence of hunting for several 
days. One day he galloped about from morn to evening, till 
the Hindiis who had been placed in gnard.over him and who 
were worn out, went to slecp. No one was allowed near him 
but the servants of Médini Rad. If he wanted water or food 
a Hindu served him; grooms, porters, all about him were 
Hinds. Among them was a Rajpiit, named Kishnd, an 
inhabitant of the town of Gharhali, He was a zaminddr of 
Milwah, and, compared with the other Réjpiits, he wax very 
respectful in his duty. The Sultén said to him, “ Kishna, I 
am very miscrable; can you get two horses from the royal 
stables and conduct me to Gujarat, so that I may go to Sultan 
Muzaffar and obtain assistance to give this evil-doer his 
deserts? If you will render me this service, then, please God, 
I will reward you richly.” Kishua consented, and said that he 
and his sons were devoted to the Sultdn and had been watching 
for an opportunity of this nature ; they had not presumed to 
suggest such a thing before, but now they would do all in their 
power, and provide two strong and swift horses at the spot 
appointed. The Sultan continued hunting for the remainder 
of the day, and then returned to the female apartments, All 
the guards of Médini Ras were so thoroughly tired that they 
dispersed to their homes and took their rest. When one watch 

* Further intorual straggles had taken place in Malwah whieh had 
undoubtedly resnited in giving over the enlire power of the country into the 
hauls of the Hindé party, and in reducing Matiniid himself to ‘simple puppet, 
The history of these struggles and intrignes is interesting in a high dezree, 
and the rolation is vot altogether to che disadvantage of Médint Ra6. ‘Their 


history may be fouud in Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbart,” under the head of 
Malwah. 
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of the night had passed, the Sultan left the fort by a secret 
passage. Kishné brought two horses from the stables of the 

* Sultén, who mounted one of them and placed upon the other 
his favourite wife Rani Kanikra.* Kishna went before them 
and guided them on the road to Gujarat. They travelled the 
remainder of the night and all the next day till they reached 
the village of Bhakérah on the fronticr of Gujarat. As their 
horses were very tired, they alighted and sat down under a tree 
near the village. Next day the fact was reported to Kaisar 
Khan, the Governor of the town of Dahdd, which is ten sds 
distant from Bhakérah. Kaisar Khin at once waited on the 
Sultan, showed him every attention and royal honour, and 
remained in attendance to supply all his wants. [He instantly 
sent off a camel express to Sult@n Muzaffar. On hearing this 
news Sultén Muzaffar was greatly delighted, and sent off horses 
with embroidered saddles and bridles, and elephants with velvet 
trappings; he also scent male and female attendants, and 
despatched them in charge of several of his chief nobles, aud 
wrote a letter of welcome, assuring him of his delight at 
receiving him, and saying that he hoped soon to give him 
active support and to restore the fort of Mandi to him. When 
the cavalcade approached, Sultén Mahmud came out to welcome 
it; all the nobles alighted from their horses and paid him* 
homage; at the same moment the camp, which, with the 
baggage, had been sent for Sultiin Mahmid, was pitched, and, 
the nobles withdrawing, the Sultan took possession of it. 

The spies of Médinit Rad saw and reported to him this 
reception, which struck the infidel with terror. The day after, 
Sultén Muzaffar sent off the emirs, and he himself marched 
with the resolve of punishing the traitors at Mandi. He 
reached Gédhrah, twelve 40s from Muhamadabéd, aud halted. 
There he received intelligence of the death of Sikandar Lédf, 
Sultan of Dehli, and of the acecssion at A’grah of his son 


* Rani Kanikré—Kandkré moans “ golden.” 
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Ibrahim. This happened in the year u, 923 (a.v. 1517). 
Sultfén Muzaffar assembled the learned and religions men, and 
recited a fdtihah for the soul of Sultan Ibrahim. 

Muzaffar marched on to the village of DéGlah. In the 
hunting-ground there he met Sultén Mahmid, and accorded to 
him a right royal reception to comfort him; for Sultén 
Mahmtid was depressed. and unwell from the sad state of his 
affairs and the fatigue of his journey.* 

When Médini Raé heard of the Sultan’s arrival at Dedlah on 
the borders of Mflwah, he sent Shadi Khén, Pithéra,¢ Bhim 
Karanah Badan, Khakhd, and U’gar Sen, to hold the fort of 
Mandi, while he marched against Dhér, Alarmed at the 
strength of his adversary, he retreated to Ujain without 
fighting, and Suluin Muzaffar advanced to Mandi and in- 
vested the place. ‘The trenches were allotted to different 
amfrs, and every day the infidels sallied out and fought.t 
Things went on in this way for some days, and the garrison 
was in difficulties, when Médini Rad conveyed a message to 
the besieged,§ directing them to open communications with 
Sultin Muzaffar, and, proposing peace and amity, to get an 
armistice for one month, upon a promise to surrender the 
fort at the end of that time and to become subjects of the 

Sultén; assuring them that in the meantime he, Médini 
Ra, would obtain such strong reinforcements from the Rand 
as would cause Sultén Muzaffar to withdraw without fighting, 


* According to the “Mirit-i-Ahmadi” the Sultin started on the 4th 
Zi-l-Ka’dal, reached Dedlah on the 15th of the same month, and arrived 
before Mandi on the 28rd. 

t The. Tab, Akbari”? and Firishtah both say that the command was con- 
fided to Rat Pithdrd, who seoms to have been a son of Médint Rio, The 
frngment of the “'liefkh-i-Mnzaltar Shahi” in the British Musenm seems to 
confiin this, Tie lithographed copy also has this oame, bul. not the othora, 
Xt is hoped to give extracts fron this lat ter work in Vol. 1. Briges ealla 
him Bhén Ray, and son to Médini Rio, vol. iv. p, 82. ‘Tho Hyderabad MS, 
also gives the ame af Rat Pi be é 

$ Accorling to the “Tab. Akbari” Kiwém-ul-Mulk particularly dis~ 
tinguished linwsolf in ropulsing one of these salties and inflicting heavy loss 
ou the enemy. 

§ Tho “ Tab. Akbart ” and Firishtah say theso messages were sent to his 
son, who conducted tho nogotiations, 
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and retreat to Gujarat, never to enter upon ao vain an enter- 
prise again. : 

Tn accordance with these directions the infidels craftily 
opened communications, and sent out messengers with suitable 
offerings to Khudawand Khan, the wazir, and he took them to 
the presence of the Sultan, The messengers, after paying 
due respect, said that the garrison humbly solicited an armis- 
tice for a month, to arrange for their familics, and that they 
would evacuate the fort at the termifiation of the time. When 
the Sultin suggested that there might be some artifice or 
trickery in this proposal, the messengers protested on oath, 
and he granted a truce for a month.* The infidels at first 

- apparently set about making preparations for the surrender, 
but they wrote secretly to Médini R46 that they had done as 
he desired, and that he should now fulfil his written promise, 
and should do everything in his power to save them from the . 
consequences of their deceitful procrastination. 

Médini Raé went to the Rand, and represented that in 
Hinddstin, among the Hindus, there was no man greater than 
he, and that if he did not assist his own race, who else was to 
‘do so? He presented to the'R&ué some celebrated elephants 
and valuable jewels which had belonged to Sultin Mahmid, 
and which he had brought with him to give the Rand if he 
agreed to assist, The Rand consented to accept the elephants 

and jewels and to advance as far as Sdrangpur, but said that 
afterwards he would act as circumstances should require. The 
Rén& accordingly marched with a large army to Sfrangpdr, 
which is a city of Mélwah, about fifty és from Mandi. : 

When this fact became known to Sultin Muzaffar he per- 

* The “Tab. Akbari” saya that the Sultdn rather doubted the sincerity 
of the offer, and was quiie aware that the garrison expevied assistance. 
Nevertheloss, as the family of Sultan Mabmid was within the fort, he 
thought himself bound to treat. The “ Tivikh-i-Alff” adds that both he and 
Mahmid w induced to treat, to avoid ihe heavy loss of life which wauld 
occur in the captnre of so strong a fort. The “Tab. Akbari? says tha 
condition of the truce was that the Sultin should fall 


both that work and Firishtah say the Sultan actually retired for six kcs (say 
twelvo miles). 
17 
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ceived the deceit and trickery of the garrison of the fort. He 
detached ’A‘dil Khan A'sirf and Kiwim-ul-Mulk Sérang with 
a veteran force against the Rand, and directed his own forces 
to renew the siege and press it with increased ardour. They 
exerted themselves so strenuously that next day the fort was 
taken, and many iufidels were slain ;* it is said that nineteen 
_ thousand infidels were counted lying dead. This happened in , 
the year H. 924 (a.p. 1518), and the date is found in this 
hemistich, Kad fath al Mandi Sultdn-nd. : 

Siifd Jalél Bukhari and Malik Mahmiid used to say that 
the infidels seemed all to have become at once invisible, and 
the Malik, who was in the fight, used himself to tell the 
following story: “After the defeat of the infidels, when the 
gatcs were thrown open, I went up to the fort and wandered 
about among several houses; and whenever I found an infidel 
enemy I hastened to kill him. I found one house, the door of 
which was fastened inside, I thought there might he some 
infidels inside, so I broke it open. It was empty ; but there 
was an underground room. I thought the infidels might be in 
that, so I rushed in shouting ‘ Alléh, Alldh!? when I perceived 
that there were betwecn forty ‘and fifty infidels lying dead, 
some of them with their heads cut off. One was still alive, 
however, and I asked him how this came about. He said, ‘IT 
hid myself in this underground room in fear of my life, when 
suddenly a party of men with drawn swords came in and 


* Accorting to the “'Tarikh-i-AG,” the storm continued (or four days, the 
. fighting being hand-to-hand, and with enomnous losses on both sides. On 
the night of the fifth day, while the pa jon were mostly asleep, the walla 
were succossfully aided, and, a gate being thrown open, the placo was 
carried by surpri The Rajpits performed fhe jéhar. ‘The “Tab. Akbari’? 
confirms this story, and Fivishtah’s account varies only a little. Most authe- 
ritios give the number of Hinds slain as nineteen thousand, but the “ Mirdt 
ieAlunadt anys: “Some eall it forty thousand; perhaps, if woinen and 
children aro inchided, it may have approached the kiiler unmber.” The“ Mirit- 
i-Almadd the date: of the captare as tho 2nd of Safar; but later on 
Sultin Magufar ia represented as viriting Snltau Mahmadd on the ith of 
Satar, three days alter the captu This would make the dute the 8th of 
Safar. The latter dare would e the duration of the siege {if it hegan on 
the 23rd Zi-1.Ka‘dat)} us oxactly seventy-five dass, of which the last five wore 
oceupied in the storm, und the previous twenty by ithe tence. 
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killed us all, cutting off our heads,’ A little later he also 
surrendered his soul to Hell,” * 

When the Sultan entered the fortress some of his friends 
congratulated him on having conquered Malwah, a. country 
greater in extent than Gujarat; but as it had been won by his 
skill and valour, and nearly two thousand + Muhamadans had 
fallen in the siege, they asked what sense there could be in 
handing it over to Sultén Mahmid. The Sultan, on hearing 
these remarks, at once left the fortress, and said to Mahmid, 
“Take care that none of my men get into the fort.” Mahmid 
expressed his obligation and devotion to the Sultén, and re- 
quested him to make a stay there as a guest, Sultin Muzaffar 
replied that he would pay him a visit three days later,t but 
did not think it advisable to remain longer at that time; and 
though Sultan Mahmtid pressed him, he still refused. Some 
time after, the associates of the Sultin asked him why he left 
the fortress so hastily, and he said he had done so because his 
men tempted him to retain the scat of the sovereignty belong- 
ing to Mahmid ; but he had entored on the war entirely as a 
duty to God, and he feared that if he remained there tempta- 
tion might shake his good resolution 3 and the weight of obliga- 
tion was not on Sultfin Mahmid in this matter, but that Sultan 
Mehmiid had conferred an obligation upon Aim, saying, 
“Through him I have had the opportunity of gaining this 
happiness and of seeing the desire of mine eyes,” 

When Sultén Kuth-ud-din defeated Sultin Mahmud Khilji 
at Kapparbanj, there was a desperate battle and untold 
slaughter. In the confusion, which was like that of the Day 
of Resurrection, the horse of Sultan Kutb-ud-din’s treasurer, 

* Thero is another story, which is uninterest ing and of no historieal value, 
and is omitted here. Not all the MNS. give these ancedotes. 

t One M8. reads “ten thoasand.” 

t According to Firishtah, Muzaffar nt onee marched towards Ujjain, near 
to which place Ri anki had arrived; brb at Dhar was met by tidings 
from *A‘di] Khiin A’sirt, who aad been watching the R hat, on hearing 


of tho fall of Mandt, he had promptly ad, Che ¢ h-i- AIF” gives 
the sume story. ‘lhe “Tab, Akbari” also §* he marched the day after the 


captnre, 
17 * 
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who was carrying the Sultén’s jewelled sword-belt, galloped 
into the enemy’s ranks. The treasurer fell off his horse and 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and they took the jewelled 
belt from him and gave it to Sultan Mahmiid. It remained in 
the treasury of the Malwah Sultins. When the fort was 
stormed, the throne and a pair of armlets came into Snltin 
Muzatfar’s possession, Sultén Mahmiid now sent the belt by 
his son-—who had been a captive in the hands of the infidels, 
but was released on the storming of the fort—with a suitable 
sword and horse, and an invitation to a banquet, to Sultan 
Muzaffar. He accepted it, and dismisscd the boy with much 
kindness and favour, and with many presents.* 

Sultén Mahmiid desired the people of the city to adorn it 
with mirrors, to whitewash their houses, and to lay down 
carpets in the streets, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
arrange all the preparations. On the eleventh of Safar, 
according to his promise to come on the third day, Sultién 
Muzaffar visited the fort, and all the people of the city, in 
enormous bands, great and small, male and female, came out 
to sec him, standing on the walls and on the house-tops, and 
expressed their thauks and blessings. Sult4n Mahmtid enter- 
tained him most sumptuously. After the banquet he conducted 
him round the palace, Unexpectedly they entered a building 
in which there was a quadrangle, painted and gilded, with 
rooms all round, As soon as they were in the middle the 
doors of all the rooms opened, and the women of Sultén 
Mahmiid appeared at them, beautifully dressed and adorned, 
and looking like Adrés and paris. It is said that Sultan 
Mahmiid had two thousand beautiful women in his house, 
The Sulténs of Mandi were all yery luxurious to an incredible 
extent, more especially Sultén Ghids-ud-din ; so much so that, 
if a person indulges in excessive luxury, it is to this day said 

* This story is not in any MS. but ouly in the lithegraphed edition. ‘The 
throne and armlets meant were apparently part of the Gujarat regalia 


taken when Kuth-ud-din’s treasnry was plandered, daring the battle of 
Kapparbanj. 
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of him, “ He is as luxurious as Ghids-ud-din,” which is equi- 
vale jt to ‘saying that if he does not turn to better ways he will 
be-brought to sorrow. No one was ever allowed to intrude 
‘upon the Sultan, ‘Iwice only in all his reign were tidings of 
sorrow brought to him. Once, when his son-in-law died, none 
of his waztrs or nobles dare ‘tell him the news, nor of the 
women within the palace was one found willing to tell him. 
At last they were obliged to make his daughtcr meet him with 
her head dressed in white. When the Sultén saw her, he 
said, “Oh, I suppose her husband must be dead, as she is in 
white clothes.’ The other instance was when Sultdu Bahldl 
Lédi plundered some of the parganahs of Chandéri, and it was 
necessary to tell the Sultan, None of his wazérs dared boldly 
to tell him, but they made him aware of it by means of a band 
of Hindts, who dressed up themselves as Afghdns, and® 
mimicking the operation of plundering, mentioned the names 
of the paryanchs. When he understood, he said, “What! is 
the Governor of Chandérf a corpse, that he does not revenge 
\ hitaself on some of Bahl6l’s parganahs?”  Sultiin Maluniid's 
‘ women brought plates full of gems and golden ornaments like 
‘the peacocks of Heaven, for Sultin Muzaffar. Sultan Mu- 
zaffar, when he saw them, said, “ To look on what is unlawful 
ig aerime.” Sultin Mahmtid said that they and all he had 
were at Sultin Muzaffar’s disposal. The latter thanked him, 
butbegged that they might return within the pardah; and at 
a signal they all instantly disappeared like fairies, When they 
came out of the palace Sultén Muzaffar took leave and retired 
to his own house.* 

It is said that when Sultéu Mahmid fied for refuge to 
Sultén Muzaffar, as above related, Médini Rad made no diffe- 
rence whatever in the expeuses of Mahmdd’s harem——provisions 
and clothes, perfumes and money, were supplied as before 
without any alteration, Once a day he (Médini Rao) used to 


* This story as to G higs-ud-din occars only in the Hyderébaéd MS. and the 
a, eae RT ey ae 
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go into the darédr, and vow and protest that he had done 
nothing disloyal to Sultin Mahmtd, or which ought to offend 
him and drive him from his country; and he would say, 
“Write and ask him to take care of his country and 
appoint another wazir, for I am willing to be his slipper- 
bearer.” Aflairs were managed just as before ; and as regards 
the harem, the eunuchs attended to it Just as in the days of 
Sultén Mahmid. - : 

On the day of the taking of the fort, Shédi Khan and 
Pithoré Rad Khékht, two of the chief men, were killed.* 
Bhim Karan and Badan escaped by a window, and fled to 
Médini R&6. It is said that Badan was so horrified at the” 
slaughter of the people in the fort that, after speaking a few 
words to Médini Rad, he asked for a cup of water, and died as 

Koon as he had drunk it. The sight of this alarmed Médiné 
R&6 and the Rand, and the former said, “ All my relations and 
tribesmen are dead,f and our wives and children are captives 
in the hands of the Muhamadans, so what is there to live 
for?” He would have killed himself, but the Rana prevented 
him, and took him away with him,§ and went off to Chitér. 
It is said he marched thirty-seven kés in one night, on his 
retreat, without halting. : 


* The “ Mirdt-i-Abmadi” says: “The ‘ Mirét-i-Sikandart’ and Térfkhii- 
Muzaffar-Shihi’ give tho names of soven chiots of note who fell in the fort,” 

+ Hirishtah oxplains this by saying that the man was so agitated und 
excited while telling the story, that he burst the bandages of hig *vounds, 
which being very serious, he bled to death belore tho hemorrhage could be 
stopped. The man’s name is varionsly given as Madan or Bados. 

T Including his son Pithdrd. 

§ It was apparently tho intelligence thus received that deoided the Ring 
to retreat as before described. It may be as well to note here the ultimate 
fate of Médin{ Ras, Rand Sdnké made over to him.¢h6 provinces of Chanderf, 
Gagriin, &e., and he himsolf made the sirong fort of Chioultrf his residence, 
He fought undor Rind Sinké, at tho battle of Kinwah, against the Kmperor 

. Babar. Io was afterwards besieged in Chandéri by the Ennperor, who 
offered him terms, and to give him Shamsdbid, in the Do&b, in exchange for 
Chandér{; but Médint Rad made a stubborn and uearly sucevasful defence. 

* Babar was nearly compelled to raisé the siege, bat an assault at the inst, 
moment succeeded. The Rajputs, overpowered, performed the jéhar, and 
then Médini Rac and the others fail by each other’s swords and died. 
(Erskine’s “India,” vol, i. pp. 479-84; Briggs’ “ Firishtah,” vol. ii. pp. 
59, 60. 
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*A‘dil Khdn, who was at Dipélptr, fifteen kés from Mandi, 
heard of the Rénd’s flight, and wrote to Sultén Muzaffar 
asking permission to pursuc him; but the Sultan did not con- 
sider it expedient, and recalling ’A‘dil Khan, set off for his 

+ capital.* Sultan Mahintid accompanied him to Dédlah, and 
there took leave of him. A’saf Khan and several wnirs were 
left by Sultin Muzaffar to support Sultén Malmud. The 
Sultan desired them not to receive the smallest coin from 
Sultén Mahmdd, on pain of his heavy displeasure, ’A‘Gil 
Khan A’siri also took leave here, and went to A’sir and Bur- 
hfnptir. After a few days’ hunting in this neighbourhood, the . 

* Sultiin marched in triumph to I’dar;+ thence he went to Mu- 
hamadabad, and passed the hot season and rains there in 
easo and pleasure, giving his army rest from the fatigues 
of the campaign. 

Tn the year 1,925, Sultan Mahiniid Khilji marched to sarkér 
Gigrén, where he! attacked Bhim Karan, who has been already 

~ mentioned, and who was in possession of the place, and, having 
made bim prisoner, put lim to death. In consequence of 
this, the Rand led out a powerful army against Sultin Mah- 
atid, aud a great battle was fought. The infidels were several 

Jd more numerous than the Musulmins, but, notwithstanding 
eir inferiority of numbers, the soldiers of Iskim fought 
liantly till they were overwhelmed, and great numbers 
same martyrs. Sultén Mahmtid bore himself bravely, and 
ade repeated charges, but he received several wounds, and his 
<The “Tarikh-i-Ali” stutes that the vory day tho fort of Manda foll, 
zaffar Shah moyod out against the Rind. Tt was after his return, 
sarenily, that the feasts given by Mahmiid took pl:.o. 
‘The reason of thia “ hunting expedition” is explained by the “ Tarfkh- 
iti,” Pivishinh, and the “ ‘Tab, Akbari.” Ji seems tliat during the 
fi’s absence at Mandi, Raf Mal, who had been oxpelled from 1’dax— 
@ down from the hills and sacked a portion of ,the Pattan distriee” 
ng the town of Gilwdrah(?). Nasrat-ul-Muik had mot and repui: 
but the Sultin went to Vdar to make inquiries, und 
‘ition into the hills in the following year, for the panis 
ii the Réjab of Buenagur, who sheltered him. 
oe above, p. 256, Bhi Karan is said to have been a deputy of Médin{ 


nd was holding Gigrén(?) for him. He was certainly one of his 
-~“a, und very probably a relative. 
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horse also was wounded and disabled, so that Mahmtid became 
a prisoner in the hands of the Rand. 

This defeat greatly disturbed Sultén Muzaffar, and he sent a 
force to protect the fort of Mandi. On hearing this the Rés.d 
returned to the fortress of Chitér, which was his usual abode. 
When Sultén Mahmud fell wounded on the field, some soldiers 
informed the Rind, who came and raised him up respectfully, 
and carried him in his own pé/kf to Chitér, Through fear of 
the Muhamadan Sulténs* whose dominions bordered on Mandi, 
such as Ibrahim Lodi Pédshth of Dehli, Sultén Muzatlar of 
Gujarat, and others, the Réné treated Sultin Mahmnidd with all 
possible tenderness. When his wounds were healed, the Rand 
escorted Mahmuid with all honour for some marches, and then 
bidding farewell, sent him away back to Manda, 

Tn this year Sultan Muzaffar went from Muhamadébad to 
Vdar,t and hunted there for some time. He dismissed Nasrat- 
ul-Mulk, who was in charge of I’1-v, and appointed in his 
place Malik Husain Bahmanj, entitled Nizim-ul-Mulk, a man 
renowned for bravery. The Sultén then went to Ahmadabad, 

The wazirs were very much displeased at this affair (viz. 
the appointment of Nizim-ul-Mulk, apparently because he wa 
a foreigner, and not oue of themselves), and made known the 
dissatisfaction to the Sultén, who said in reply, “I have no 
found a man who can teach you all. It is no use to object 
The wazirs therefore set themsclves to watch for an opportun: 
of ruining Nizim-ul-Mulk. 

In the year #. 926 (4.p. 1520), a certain wandering minst 
observed in public, before Nizim-ul-Mulk, that there was 

* This remark js hardly gonerous, ‘Tho Réni’s conduct: conld hardly hi 
boon more magnanimous tian it was throughout; while Mahmdd hed Ti 
‘-eond personal courage to reeonmend him. ‘Che Gujarit’ contingent 

wed by A’sal Khia was present, aud suffered severely in this ba 

. sof Khdn’s son was amongst the shen. 

+ This was the expodition ‘planned the previews year, From the Ti 
i-ALA” and Firishtah iv does not appear that mach was accomplished 
Mal sought refuge in Bijanagar, and tho Snltin’s troops got a good ¢ 
plunder, The Sultin scoms te have heen dissatislied with Nasrat-ul 


and to have superseded him by Niztin-ul-Mulk, afterwards entitled M 
ul-Mulk. 
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rdjah equal to the Rané in all Hindustin, saying: “ He pro. 
tects Rai Mal, the Rajah of I’dar, and you may stay a little 
time in I’dar, it will eventually come back again into the 
hands of Rai Mal.” Nizim-ul-Mulk said, “ What sort of a 
dag is the Rand, and how can he protect Raf Mal? Here I 
sit, why docs he not come? ” The man replied that he was 
coming soon, and Nizim-ul-Mulk said that if he did not come 
he would be no better than a (log; moreover, he called for 
a dog, and having had it tied up at the door of the darbdr, 
he said, “If the Rana does not come, he will be like this 
dog.” * 

The bard went off and repeated this story to the Réné, who 
“writhed like a snake, and, throwing off his Upper garments, at 
once marched to the town of Sirdhi. The Sultén, when he 
heard of this, wis desirous of sending reinforcements; but 
some of his courtiers,+ who disliked Nizém-ul-Mulk, said, 
“What power has the Réué to contend against your officers? ?{ 
Messengers also just then brought intelligence that the Rand 
lad returned to Chitér. ‘This hews was, indeed, at the time, 

n accordance with fact. The Sultdu then appointed Kiwdém- 
al-Mulk to hold Ahmadabad, and he himself went to Mn. 
vamadibad, 

The Rand then turned again and came to Bagar, which lies 

» the east of V’dar. Niz4m-ul-Mulk reported the fact to the 

ultan, aad stated that the Rénd was at Baigar with forty 

ousand horse, and was threatening I’dar, and that the nominal 
arison of I’dar amounted in all to five thousand horse, but 
at the majority of the men had gone to Ahmadabid. The 
inisters did not deliver this despatch to the Sultén, but 
aliciously kept it back, After a while they considered that 
© fact could not be hidden from the King, and they informed 


‘the authorilies give this anecdote, and it is probably tru. 
m the sequel it will Le seen that ihe icaders of this intrigre were 
muhMulk Strang, and Milik Kéii, ‘Tho expressions used by some 
rities almost imply ihut, thoy oncouraped the Rand to make this 243.01. 
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him of the circumstances. When he asked their advice they 

perfidiously represented that “ Nizim-ul-Mulk was continually 

sending alarming news. When the Rand went to Sirdhi 

before, he wrote to say that he had designs upon I’dar. The 

Ran& has now come to Bagar to receive tribute, and we are 

written to about I’dar. We have our spies there, and these 

will write the actual facts.” * Thus the misconduct of these - 
\ministers,t whose aim was to ruin Nizéim-ul-Mulk, caused 

great injury to their sovereign, and led to the life-hlood of 
many Musulméns being shed. 

Through their misrepresentations there was delay in sending | 
reinforcements, and the Rénd, acting cnergetically, came down 
swiftly upon I’dar in great force, Nizdm-ul-Mulk, who in’ 
the interim had been entitled Mubériz-ul-Mulk, greatly desired 
to fight, but his friends and associates restrained him, saying 
that it was quite out of the question to oppose the R4n4, who 

' had forty thousand horse, with their small force, not number- 
ing more than nine hundred horsemen; to take such a step 
was to give themselves over knowingly and wilfully to death, 
was like walking into a pit in broad daylight and with open 
eyes. The Sultan’s best interests would be greatly prejudiced 
by such an attempt, and it could only bring the State into dis 
repute. However strongly they argued, still Mubériz-ul-Mul 
always came back to his original proposal. At length, aft. 
much discussion, they resolved on going to Ahmadnagar, 
hold the fortress until the Sultin could arrive to their ass 
tance, and then to offer battle in the open. 

In the end they started for Ahmadnagar, taking Mubiriz-1 
Mulk with them. One hundred men, however, of the Sultér 
Silahdfri horset agreed with one another to devote themselv 
to death, and to remain in I’dar, but so that Mubériz-ul-Mi 

* The “ Tirikh-i-Alfi” says that the Rijpats of Dangarpir and * 
bilub all crowded to the Rund’s standard, till he had an army ce” 
thousand horge and foot, and one hundred and fifty olephants, 

+ See note ¢ on p. 265. 


} Silahddrt. These were icvegular cavalry, finding their own horse 
arms. 
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should know nothing of the matter. _When the Rénd arrived* 

_ at I’dar they sallied out, and were all slain, Their leader was 
Malik Bakhan O'nthariah ; and the cause of this act was that 
some of the waztrs had said to Malik Bakhan, ‘You must do 
something to put Nizim-ul-Mulk to shame.” They say also. 
that another minstrel had, in order to flatter Nizim-ul-Mulk,” 
recited a verse in Hind{ to the effect that the Rand’s forces 
were like cranes, while the troops of Nizim-ul-Mulk would 
swoop down on’ them like falcons, When the Ranf entered 
Vdar he said to this minstrel, ‘‘ Where are those royal falcons 

_ of which you spoke?” Just then these brave men charged out 
and attacked the advanced troops of the Rand, and put them 
to flight ; and the minstrgl retorted, “There, they have come, 
those royal falcons of which I spoke!” . 

On the way to Ahmadnagar they fell in with Khizr Khan 
Asad-ul-Mulk, Ghazi Khén Shujd’-ul-Mulk, and Saif Khan, 
‘who were on their way to I’dar to reinforce them. These ** 
chiefs said to Mubariz-ul-Mulk, ‘‘ You ought to have remained 
in I’‘dar. We, too, were on our way thither, that we all might 
join and fight the Réné. The Riné will now presently come * 
to Ahmadnagar, and we will never consent to show fear of the 
infidel, and shut ourselves up behind walls. We will fight in 
the open,* though it would have been better for us to do so in 
Vdar.’ Mubériz-ul-Mulk replied, “ My friends here thought 
‘t advisable to fall back on Ahmadnagar, though I was very 

nwilling to do s.. Yours is the best possible advice ; I quite 
gree in what you say.” As this interview took place close by 
Ahmadnagar, they went on thither together. Early next 
morning they all assembled, and drew up in battle array out- 
‘ide the city. The total muster-roll of the Muhamadan force 


ve “Tob. Akbari” says that the reason why Mubériz-nl-Mulk decided 
) give battle in the open, was hecanse he was taunted by the bard whan 
1 had, as above stated, insulted in dertdy, ‘This man said to him that he 
vised him to shut himself up in the fort, and then the Rand, having 


sered his horse in the river which runs beneath the fort, would probably 
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“was twelve hundred horse and one thousand infantry mus- 
keteers, 
The day had not passed when the Rénd’s forees came in view 
on every side, Out of the thousand and two hundred, made up 
of the force of Mubariz-ul-Mulk and the followers of the nobles, 
four hundred horse devoted themselves to death, and advancing 
in front upon the enemy, and shouting, “ Allah, Allah!” 
charged the enemy’s advanced guard, and routed them, driving 
them back at the point of the sword upon their centre. The 
centre, also, they threw into confusion, and drove twenty 
thousand horse before them for the space of one fés, cutting 
them down all the time, until at last the party disappearcd 
from the sight of the rest of their own force, which was on 
their rear, and who believed that all were killed. Not one of 
them turned his back on the enemy, or sought to make his 
way back to Ahmadnagar. However, as has been said, these 
death-secking warriors hroke the enemy's vanguard and centre 
also; but in doing this, Ghazi Khan, Irddat Khan, and Sultin 
Shah, who were the leaders of these valiant men, were wounded, 
and many of thcir followers were slain. Many were left 
wounded on the ficld, and very few escaped unhurt. 
Mubériz-ul-Mulk’s friends,* considering that if a man runs 
his head against a rock he may break his head, but will hardly 
break the rock, laid hold of his reins and, without consulting 
his wishes, earried him off the ficld towards the fort of Ahmad 
nagar, quite believing that the garrison was still oceupying th: 
post ;"but on arriving at the fort gate they perceived th: 
before their arrival the garrison had already evacuated th 
fort, and had retreated, Mubfriz-ul-Mulk and Safdar Kha 
made for the town of Barni, which is ten Ads from Ahmad 
nagar on the Ahmadabfd road, but, quitting the direct 
chose another. Asad-ul-Mulk and others went by the ain 
* Virishtah says Mubiriz-ul-Mulk was wounded sovercly, Tho toxi 


all the MSS. is more or less corrupt in this place; but the presenié ver 
hae haan mada xnftar 2 eamnarmann of all. and ice nrohahlv a nratiyv an 
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road. The infidels, pursuing, overtook Asad-ul-Mulk, who 
faced about and gave battle, but was slain with all his follow- 
ing, and his clephant, with all its equipage, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. 

The Rand took the town of Ahmadnagar, sacked it, and - 
carried away captive all the inhabitants, At night-fall he 
summoned his chief officers, and consulted with them. Som’ 
omrrved that Ahmadibdéd was only thirty Ads distant, and it 
would be well to make a rapid march thither and plunder the 
place. But the Rana said, “Four hundred Musulindn horse- 
men have defeated twenty thousand, and have killed a thousand 
good soldiers, If they assemble four thousand men and give 
battle, you will not be equal to mecting them. None of my 
ancestors have ever reached such a pitch of heroism or done 
such a deed; for the present we must be content. 

The grdssiahs of Gujarét, who had joined the Rand, said: 
“Tf you will not attack Ahmadabad, let us plunder the town 
of Barnagar, which is close by, and then let us return, for the 
inhabitants of that place are merchants who are very rich, 
and our men will get a great deal of plunder.” Accordingly 
the Rand marched to Barnagar; but the inhabitants of the 
place were all Brahmans, who met together, and came before 
the Rani and said; “ For twenty-two generations we have 
dwelt in this town, and no one has ever attempted any violence 
ye oppression upon us. You are the King of India* and of 
che Hindus; why should we suffer wrong at your hands?” 
The Rind, therefore, would not permit the plunder of Bar. 
agar, but, having accepted tribute, he came away and en- 
camped in the vicinity of Bisalnagar. ‘ihe local officer of that 
place shut himself up in the fort,+ and the Rénd’s men attacked 
he fort and beleaguered it till the hour of eveuing prayer. In 


* Some MSS. read, “King of Hind wa Ahind,” but the reading of the 
st soems preferable. 

* According to the “Tab. Akbar!,” this olfiver, so far from shutting him- 
f up in the fort, “came ont to seek martyrdom, and obtaified it, as did 
‘eral of his followers,”’ ¥ 
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the fighting and consequent confusion the town of Bisalnagar 
was plundered. 

At night a panic fell upon the Réind’s camp, for it was said 
that Malik ’A’in-ul-Mulk and Fateh Khiin, jégirddrs of the 
sibah of Pattan, were approaching. The army remained under 
arma all night, and in the morning the Rand turned his fave 
fack to Ydar, and from thence went to his own country. 

On the very day of the battle, Kiwim-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Ahmadéhid, had marched out to support Mubsriz-ul-Mulk, 
and went as far as the village of Maléd,* seven kés from 
Ahmadibid. Some fugitives from the defeated army came 
there and reported that Mubfriz-ul-Mulk, Safdar Khan, and 
Ghazi Klin were killed. Kiwdm-ul-Mulk halted at Malid, 
and wrote a despatch with this information to the Sultin, On 
the third day he was informed that Mubériz-ul-Mulk and 
Safdar Khan were alive, and staying at the village of Rawanpil, 
in the parganah of Kari. The author of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Bahddar-Shahi” states that Kiwim-ul-Mulk sent him (the 
author) to bring im Mobiriz-ul-Mulk, so that Kiwam-ul-Mulk 
might concert with him measures for pursuing the Riné, He 
accordingly brought him to the village of Malad, where the two 
nobles had an interview. Intelligence arrived that the Rané 
had left I'dar and was marching hack to Chitér. So the author 
of the “Tirikh-i-Bahddar-Shahi,” in company with Mubiriz- 
nl-Mulk, left Kiwém-ul-Mulk and went to Ahmadnagar, Or 
the sixteenth day after the fight they performed the obse- 
quies of those who had been slain in it, and killed sixty 407i: 
of Kanth who had come into Ahmadnagar to carry off grain ; - 
but the next moming, in consequtnee of scarcity of supplies, 
they fell back to the town of Pardutij. 

* 'Thig name is variously wriiten. The reading adopted is that of tl 
lithographed text. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari’* and other authorities explain that the gridseta 
and kélés from dar and tho vicinity, having conceived a contempt 
Mubériz-ul-Mulk from his recent defeat, came down to plunder, and 


tained a hoavy defeat. According to the “Tab. Akbari,” sixty-one grds» 
chiefs of note were slain. ~~ 
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-Sultén Muzaffar sent Tmad-ul-Mulk and Kaisar Khan; with 
a large army and a hundred elephants. They marchgd to 
Ahmadabad, and from thence to Maldd, where the were 
joined by Kiwém-ul-Mulk, and went on with him to Pardntfj,. 
There they wrote to the Sultén, informing him that the:. 
accursed Rand had retired to Chitér, and expressing theff’ 
desire to follow him if the Sultin would so command, He’ 
replied that the rainy season was at hand ; that they were to 
pass the rains in Ahmadnagar,* and at. its conclusion march 
out to punish the infidel Réué, The amirs came to Ahmad- 
nagar, and there stayed. After the rains were over, the allow- 
ances for the whole army were increased from ten to twenty 
per cent., and a year’s pay was issued from the treasury, so 
that every man might provide himself with what was requisite 
for the campaign. 

The Sultén himself left Muhamadébéd in the month of 
Shawwil, and went to the village of II4l6l, three kids distant, 
From thence he proceeded by regular marches to Ahmadabad, 
where he took up his quarters in the buildings of Ghatmanddl, 
“near the Kankariah tank. Here he was joined by Malik Aifiz, 
governor of the district of Sérath, who brought twenty thou- 
sand horse, with artillery and many gunners. He was received 
by the Sultén at an interview, and asked what necessity there 
vas for the Suitén himself to march against the infamous 
Rand, and said: “If the business he left to me, by the help 

God and His Majesty's good fortune, I will bring back the 

Ané alive in chains, or seatter his life to the wind of death,” 

his proposition pleascd the gultén. In the month of Muhar- 

uny 4.8. 927 December, a.p. 1520), he marehed from Ghat- 
udél to the village of Harsil, three és from the city, and 
4re encamped.- He summoned thither the army of Ahmad- 
47, which,came aud was incorporated with his force. Here 
“ Aiéz reiterated and pressed his request, aud the Sultén 
‘iohtah says the Sulidn wonld on no account allow Ahmadnagar to 
toned, and. therefore ovdered the chief to advance and hold it, 
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gave him a robe of honour and appointed him to the duty. 
The author of the “ Tarikh-i-Bahddar-Shahi ” writes that the 
army of Malik Atéz consisted of one hundred thousand horse 
and a hundred elephants, and that with Kiwim-ul-Mulk were 
sent twenty thousand horse and twenty elephants. These twh 
large armies marched to Mordsah, and from thence to the 
village of Dhaméleh, in the district of Bagar, where they 
encamped,* 

Detachments were sent out to ravage ail the oinitay round, 
for the Rajah of Bagar had joined the Réna in his attack. 
Dingarptr, which was the residence of this rdjah, was burnt 
and reduced to ashes. They then marched, by way of Sfg- 
warah to Bansbilah. It so happened that Shujé’-ul-Mulk and 

. Safdar Khan, with Mujahid-ul-Mulk, were on guard on the 
extrome flank of the camp, with two hundred light horse, whea 
a man informed them that the Rajah of Bénsbélah,t and some 
relatives of Médini Rad, with a body of men, were lying two 
kos off in the hills, These amérs immediately mounted and set 
off towards the hills, When the sentinels of the infidels saw 
that the Musulmdns were advancing with a small number of 
men, they came out aud gave battle. On that day each brave 
Musulman had to fight against ten men, and prodigies of valour 
and exertion were exhibited. In the end the breeze of victory 
blew,upon the standards of Islim, and the infidels were defeated 
Altogether seven or eight Musulméus obtained martyrdom 
and many of the wretched infidels were put to the sword 





* The powor and magnificence of Malik A 
The “Tab. Akbarf” says, while he v ill at Mordsah, the Saltéa sent 
Paj Khan and Nizim-nl-Mulk with re ements. Malik Afdz remonsirat, 
with tho Sultdén, saying that so large n foreo was unnecessary, and sent be 
some of the elephants, The “ab, Akburt” says that from Mordsah 
force marched to Dabdl, and geut-out detachments to age the eowit 
Safdar Khan was sent against the Rajpdts of Lakht Kot, a very inaccess™ 
place. He killed many of them, and brought back the 

f The Rajah of Banebilah’s name was apparently L ing 
“Tab, Akbari” and Kirishtal give that mune. Ugar Sen (whom Tirie 
designates as “Ugar Sén Purbiah”) was another leader. ‘The latte. 
the ‘Tab, Akbari’s says, wounded in this fight. 

t According to the “Tab. Akbari,” soveniy RAjptiis were left dea 
fold. 
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and showed him every attention. Eyents then occurred 
‘which will haye to be relatatt hereafter, From thence the 
ce proceeded to Mewat. “Hasan Khaén Mewati* professed 
everything he possessed was at his disposal, and that he 
elf was ready to serve him in any way he might indicate; 
the Prince would not accept anything from him, and went 
| his way to Sultén Ibrahim Lédi, just at the time when that 
eign was confronting His Majesty Zahir-ud-din Babar 
shih at Panipat, forty kés from Dehli, 

Sultan Ibrahim sent for Bahdédar -Khén, and received him 
with great consideration and honour. One day a party of 
" Moghals made several of Sultan Ibréhim’s men prisoners, and — 
bs were carrying them off. | Bahddar Khan, with a party of his 

“own men, pursued, for forty ds, and, having come up, wil 

| _ them, a fight ensued. Several of the Moghals were kill. 4 
_ Bahadar Khan returned with the men he had rescued. bay 
became known, the p'ople of Dehli used to talk 
raise of Bahédar Khin ; But when Sultan Ibrahim unde 
that Bahddar Khan had become popular among the pe 
- Dehli, and that they were heart and soul devoted to 
__Was very vexed and took alarm, and became cool 
2B ihédar Khén, and appeared to wish to be rid of hit 


; . 
-  * Hasan Khiin Mewéti. Firishtah Says (Briggs, vol. ii, pp. 58, a>) Bo, 
J Se had eit ee! in rete for two hundred years. pe 
killed a musket-ball, tighting gallantly against Babar at thee Lif ee 
Bee ccwrat in 933 an. | The “ Muntakhab-ut-‘Taywarfkh ” says he {evel 
‘sword-wound in the face, and that his followers threw his bod; 
= well. Tt describes him as fi Sols pS kdjir kalimah gi, “an- i 
4 _ Yepeatis. the creed,” eviden tly considering him to be very little of 
“medan. His capital appearsyto have been at Alwér. Baddédnt, 
__ “Muntakliab-nt-Tawérikh” saya that-atter his death he was persd! 
"a pretender, who arose i A.H., and again in 965 4.n.; and says tha: ¥ 
Khan said that he did not at all resemble the trae Hasan Khin, 5% 
® man of royal presence. ‘the pretender was eventually put to deak \s a 
“Méwatis themselves. 
_ + As is mentioned further on, Sultén Ibrahim had become extréw. 
- one among the nobles a | people of Dehli, and a conspiracy w 
eob to-poison him and to so Bahddar Khin to the throne of 
his place. The “'lab. Akt * confirms\this gtory, which is in, 
' from improbable, but ther .eems no reason to think that Bah, 
‘was privy to the plot; ind .ed, the action he took seems to negativ 
Firishtah generally corrobo: ates the story. 
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ree The inhabitants ae nobles of Jonpiir were 
satisfied with Sultén Ibrahim, and had sent a message | 
ar Khim, inviting him to come > there, and 





“Heard of the death of t 
off to Gujarat. 
When Sultén Muzaffar heard that, Prince Bahidar ha 


ry current in Gujarat will be related prese 
ere was a scarcity of rain, which ‘caused g 
complaints among tlie people. § in M 
his hands in prayer to God and said, “O 
of mine my people are afflicted, take me 
1 leave my people unharmed, and relieve the 
ht.” For the Sultén was tender-hearted, a 

































prayers reached its mark, and the rain of a 
eayens ; but the Sultén’s health began to "e 
petite failed. One day he waa! Tishaa to the com- * 


a 





o the “Tab. Akbari”- he distinctly stated as his 
raid lest Bahadar Khan, by fighting against the Mog! 
he country of Gujarat in hostilities with the latter pected at 


a > 












_ Yemoved with his family to Barédah, Some say that the 


was near. Eventually, when men altogether despaired of the 
_ Sultén’s recovery, Prince Latif Khan, knowing that his brother 
- Sikandar was the heir-apparent, was afraid that Sikandar would 


ok =e 6 
GusaRir, Reecranerer te 
Me eb caom % ee 
y of the reader of the Karin, and observed : “T read 
re of the Kurén now, in the days of my sovereignty, than i 
did before I came to the throne. This morning I have 
¥ eard half of the reader's commentary. I trust to hear the 


ote 


hi 
% 


S other half in heaven,” All. those present expressed a hope 


he might live for a hundred and twenty years, but he 
“No doubt men wish their lord to live long, and men 
ves love this life; but I daily find myself getting worse, 
mbs are losing their power,” é 

e Sultén felt that it was impossible he should ever 


Nisit the tomb of his father, and’ from thence 
‘of Ghatmandél. He grew weaker day by day, 
1 had nO inclination for food; but he one 
Palaces within the city, and. directed 


wealth, for which I must account hereafter; wherefore, then, 
should I increase the account?” Tt was plain that his end 
















‘not suffer him to liye. So on the Ist Jumédi-ul-awal he 


“Sultén gaye*him a hint todo so; On the 2nd of the month, 
after morning "prayer, the Sultan sent for Sikandar Khén, | it 
and gave him salutary counsel as to the sovernment of the | 
te. He added: « Do not injure your brothers, and do not ; 
any harm to your nobles upon suspicion, or evil will come upon | 
the State.” Sikandar arept, and the Sultan bade him farewell, 
telling him to go home and come back again, 
The Sultan then went inva litter to the elephant-house and) 
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hree cups of wine.* I became exceedingly sick, and came 
aut near to death. Hans Bai saw in a dream -a man who said to 
abe ier, ‘You gave Khalil Khén wine?’ She answered, ‘ Yes,’ 
© The man then said, ‘Repent; and never again let wine touch 
P< his lips, in order that he may now recover.’ She said, ¢T 
a ‘Tepent.’ And then she started} and awoke; and inquired, and 
found that I was’ better. 1 remember that I tasted wine 
’ then, but the Lord Almightly has, since then, preserved me 
es = from such polluted things.” Tt is said that the Sultén would 
hot mention the name of intoxicating drugs, and, if it were ne- 
essary to speak of them, he used to call them by the name of 
pill,” 8o that to this day the people of Gujarat call ma'jin 
Baill.” ‘ 





a4 
© The*Sultén never omitted any devotional rite, and always 


2 performed his ablutions before doing anything, following in 
_ ___ all things the traditions of the Prophet of God. He always, 
ie moreover, had death in his mind, and thought of it with an 


anxious heart and tearful eyes. He was full of respect and 

__ kindness for the *Ulemé, but did not consort with darwéshes ; 

e indeed, he thought Ahem a useless set, because they were ap- 

parently rivals of the *Ulem4.t When, however, he became 

acquainted with the holy Shékh Jii, the son of Siid Burhan: 

ud-din, surnamed wtb-ul-’A’lam, he became, by intercourse 

_ with him, of # different mind, and used to listen to their 
teachings and to frequent their company, and was ne : 

RN 








by their wisdom. F 
t: Many anecdotes of the Sultén’s excellence are current an, 
"the people of Gujarat. The i owing are some of t 
i 7 -Mulk, one of the Su 






self, is merely given as a 
titten, and of the manners fee 





















to pray for a son; and, with tears in his éyes, waited ¢ 
Sutin, and begged for leave for that purpose. The 
desired him to wait, saying that the Lord might yet giv 
ason. The Malik waited accordingly. The Sultén fasted 
the next morning, after the prayers which he said on awaking, 
lifted up his hands to the Creator, and prayed that Malik 
Allahiah might have a son, On Friday night of that sai 
week he saw the Holy Prophet ina dream, who told him 
Malik Allahinh should have two sons, but that, for this o 
vhe must marry another wife. The Sultan, on hearing w 
sawoko:d im great delight, and, after ee the morni 
















DE his household, a Rajputni b a 
with him to Malik Allah 
arriage, telling him that he 


aie Pat Mendwar-ul-Mgll, used to say that he ken 

the reign of Ahmad IL, and that he then had 
Hfubir-ul-Mulk. Another son was subsequently bor 
entnally gained a title. 
witan had a strong love for> the Prophet, and on 
always made a great feast in honour of his 
n he himself would pour water on: the heads of } 
Ulema, all of whom he used 3 invite, , And wh 
leave he used to give to each | ‘money, on 
Ms sufficient to last him for a ye-uw. 


smadan custom is that, as soon as a siew-born baby is wrapped 
ing clothes for the first time, it is ried ont by the midwife 
ie relatives and frivnds assembled on/ the occasion; then 
Shmmons to prayer, if uttered aloud his right ear and the’ 
MA left. This is usually done by the Khatib, or preacher, or any other 
ent. (‘ Qdnoon-i-Ielam,”’ p. 6, 2nd ed, 
saming children, see ‘ Qénoori-lalam,” yp. T=21 (2nd ed.), 
























day when he was reading the Kurdn and came upon a 
arding the Day of Resurrection, he involuntarily burst 
, and said, Oh, what will my ‘condition be in that 
Misn Shékh Jid, who was an intimate companion of 
tan, said, “I can tell! You have bommitted no great 
your ucts have been, for the most part, ordered in, ac- 
ce with the devotion and obedience which you owe:to 

d. The people of the Lord are satisfied with, td grateful 
on; that day will exalt you to honour.” The Sultin wiped 
ears from his eyes and said, “ There is a heavy load on my 
ders, that is the reason why I weep.” 

Sid Jalél Bukhari Manéwar-ul-Mulk used to say: “I was, 
sears old when my father, Sijd Muhamad, was slain in 
“ le, On the third day after his death, Age Mulk, 


Gok me by the hand and. Ted me into the Sultén’s 
a ie facts of my father’s death. The sit 











éalled me up and stroked my head and face, saying, 

This japan a ys be well off!” From that day till 1 was 

“tex years “ald was continually about the Sulté@m, and never 

ee saw the Sultdn angry with anyone, of do mything unkind. 

he Sultan did not like Kiwim-ul-Mulk, for he did not show 7 

in the respect due by a servant to his master; but because 

had been an intimate associate of the late Sultén he 

[4 Se 1) jf consideration. After Sultim 

~ dbdér ; and in the Ramos ys 

oa he used to bring watery 1, 

at his hands, but while 

and prayers as antidotes 

Wwe him of this duty. AU 

ve of this state of thing 

~ is old, and ca cannot perf Nt 

-oreplied: “If you cann & us 

““My cousin, I was Gh 

- ‘yet a prince ; uy cout il 
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good will it be to cut off his hands, or to cast him before an 
clephant ?—only don’t let him come before me again.” Shékh 
Jit said, “It will be hard for him to be banished from your 
‘presence: where else can he go?” The Sultén said, “ Very 
well; only don’t let him eat ‘pill’ again, or get intoxicated.” 
So it came to pass that in the very same darddr the Shékh Jit 
brought the man in again; he fell at the Sultin’s feet, was 
forgiven, and took up his sword and stood sentry behind the 
King again, : 

Shékh Jaldl-ud-din also used to say that among the water- 
carriers there was a sharp and lively young boy, of whom the 
Sultén used to ask questions occasionally, and to get sharp 
“answers, which amused him, After the Sultén had bathed, 
and his body was rubbed dry, the,attendants used to remove 
his turban, wipe his head, and then replace the turban. The 
Sultén would then loosen two or three folds of his turban, and 
twist them up again. The boy, one day, said: “Is the cloth 
of your turban yery fine?” ‘The Sultan said, “ Not particu- 
larly so, twenty of my servants wear finer’; but you ought not 
to make impertinent remarks.” The boy said, “If one is not 
to make impertinent remarks the Sultén will not look well, for 
his waist-cloth and turban are like those of Mullis and 
Borahs.” Asad-ul-Mulk slapped the boy’s face, and he began 
to cry. The Sultén said, “ Why do you strike him? He is 
only a little boy, and talks as he hears his father and mother 
speak. Ido not mind his comparing my turban to those of 
Mullds, but I don’t like it to be said that it resembles those 
of Bérahs, for they are herctics.”* 

One day a spirit-seller gave a petition into the Sultin’s 
hand, He had on an iron ring, and in withdrawing his hand 
he tore the Sult4n’s sleeve. When the Sultén digcovered that 


* The only object of inserting this story is the mention of the Borahs 
and the position they then held among orthodox Muhamadans. For further 
account of his peculiar class see “ Rés Mala,” pp, 313-4, note. They are of 
Hindd origin, aud probably adhered to Hind& belicfs and practices to some 


extent, 
19 
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he was a spirit-seller he called for water, and washed his hands, 
and ordered that for the future all petitions should be given to 
one of his attendants, or be placed on the end of a stick, and 
should not be given direct into the Sultén’s hands.* The 
Sultan was wise and prudent, and therefore refrained from ex- 
travagance, Some covetous, evil persons have, for this reason, 
stigmatized him as parsimonious. But how can the Sultin be 
dcemed parsimonious when he gave to Mahmid Khiljf the 
entire land of Maélwah, with all its treasures, which he had won 
from Médinf R46 with so much labour, as has been above re- 
lated? Unquestionably, other kings, such as Sultin Mahmiid 
and Muhamad, the son of Muzaffar,t dispensed money more 
freely than Sultin Muzaffar ; but there is a vast difference be- 
tween giving away money and giving away kingdoms, Never- 
theless, Sultan Muzaffar could be liberal too, but under proper 
circumstances. Mubit-ul-Mulk, a eunuch to whom Sultan 
Bahadar, the son of Muzaffar, afterwards gave the title of Khan 
Jehan, was, during the reign of Sultan Muzatffar, employed as 
kotwdl in the administration of the city of Ahmadibid. He 
lived to a very great age, and it is said that he was unequalled 
in aptitude for his duties ; he could recognise a thicf at once 
by his appearance. Once, going through the bdzdr, he saw a 
man sitting down; he stopped, and said to an executioner who 
accompanied him, called Jiwin, “ Jiwdn, seize that man.” 
The bystanders were astonished, for the man had done nothing 
wrong, and they could not see the reason of the order; but 
when they seized and searched the man they found in his 
turban a number of keys for horse-chains, and it turned out 
that the man was the principal horse-stealcr in the city. Khan 
Jehén attaincd to such reputation that through four genera- 
tions of the Sultans of Gujarat he retained his lands and 
allowances undiminished, and during the whole of that time 
was never removed or suspended. Indeed, every King gave 
him promotion and additional allowances. 


* Lest they should pollute them. t ie. Muhamad I. 
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Once on atime this Khan Jehén determined to make an_ 
inquiry as to persons who were dead, or who had emigrated,* 
On inquiry he found that, though there were many of the 
former, there was not one of the latter; for in those days 
Gujarit was a country so full of elegancics and delights that no 
foreigner who came there ever left it, nor did any native of the 
country ever settle elsewhere. On examination, he collected 
the arrcars of the allowances of those who were dead, which 
amounted to a large sum of money, and took it to the Sultin. 
He asked what the money was, whence it came, and to whom 
it belonged, Muhit-ul-Mulk replied that it belonged to the 
Sultan, and the reason of its collection was that since the days 
of the first Sultén of the dynasty, Sultin Muzaffar, every King 
had been granting allowances of various sorts, and that, up to 
the present time, no inquiry had ever been made as to those of 
the recipients who were dead, or who had gone away. This 
had now heen done; the overdrawn allowances of those who 
had died had heen recovered, and were represented by the sur 
which he had laid before the Sultan. The Sultéin got violently 
angry, and grossly abused him,t saying, “ Everyone who is dead 
has cither left a son alive, or a daughter, or, at any rate, de- 
pendents and servants. I tel you you have done very wrong, 
and if you have done it of your own motion you have done very 
ill.” Afterwards the Sultén said, “Take away this money, and 
give ét back to the persons from whom you collected it, and 
beg their pardon.” And eventually he igsned a general order 
to all administrating officers that, for the future, no allowance 
should be resumed on the death of its recipient, but should be 
divided according to the laws of inheritance. 


* Literally, “who had flod” (fardérf). 

+ The Suluiu’a language will not bear reproduction, and does not quite 
consort with his usual propriety of expression, as previously described. 

f This policy, if interpreted in its literal sense, is far more liberal than any- 
thing else in India, and, if carried to its full oxtent, would soon become im. * 
practicable ; tnt more than one monarch, HindG and Mukamadan, professed 
to follow it. ‘The idea is as old as the “Sakuntald,” in which the King is 
meade to onunciate a similar decree, 

19 * 
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A fixed sum was allotted to the poor of Makkah and Ma- 
dinah, and these were regularly remitted every ycar. [very 
year, also, ships were provided, free of cost, for those who were 
going to Makkah, and for their return ; and the expenses while 
on board were likewise defrayed by Government, so that they 
might not he compelled to spend their own money on them- 
selves, but should be in a position to dispense it all in 
charity. 

The Sultin was a great proficient in all military exercises, 
He was such an admirable swordsman that he would take the 
carease of a goat in his left hand, and eut it in two with asingle 
blow of the sword in his right hand. The Sultin* used to go 
about the city at night, and inquire into the condition of the 
poor, and of the people generally, and into the acts of the rich 
and noble, Te would perambulate all the lancs and corners 
of the city, and listen to everything the people had to say, and 
in the morning he used to issue orders for punishment. or com- 
pensation, as the case might be. One night he went into a 
maxfid and found a man weeping bitterly, He asked the man 
what waa the matter, and the latter complained that every 
night a certain debauched fellow used to force his way 
into his house, and that he could not keep him out, nor 
had he anyone to whom he could complain or who would re- 
dress him, The Sultan, told him that he would not cat till he 
had slain this man, and told him to show the way to his house, 
That night, however, and the next also, the trespasser did not 
come. Tho third night the Sultéu eame to the masjid, and 
found the man weeping so bitterly that he did not notice the 
Sultén’s arrival. When he was aware of it, he said, The man 
has come to-night.” The Sultiu said, “Let us go. Shall T 
kill both, or the adulterer only??? The man replied, “The 


~  .* The object of this siary, whieh is one in 
“of many other Basxtern polentites, i¢ to illustrate che Sultiu’s prowess us a 
awordaman ; bot in its outlines ik may very likely be true, [t is qnite in 
accordance with Ensiern ideas of justicn, and the dilemma of the owner of 
the hose in the end is very naturally doseribed. 





ubstance vine as that told 
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latter only,” When they came to the house they found the: 
man, and the Sultén exclaimed, “ You are here! to-night the 
retribution for your acts has overtaken you!” The man seized 
his sword, and, in anticipation of attack, made a cut at the 
Sultan. The Sultén parried the stroke, and with a return blow : 
cut the man in two. Then the Sultan felt faint, and sat down, 
asking the master of the house if he had anything to eat in the 
house, as he had caten nothing sinee he vowed that he would 
not eat until he had killed the man. There was some bread of 
millet-flour, which the man gave the Sultin to eat. The owner 
of the house then said, “But what am I to do now? The 
-kotwdl will como, my house will be plundered. T shall be cast 
into prison, and taken before the Sultin.” The Sultan 
anewered, “I can remedy this also.” So he returned to his 
palace, and sent for the kofwdl at once ;-and when. the latter 
came.he told him to go to such and such a house, in euch and 
auch a quarter, without attracting the notice of the neighbours, 
and that he would find a corpse lying there, which he was to 
‘bury quietly in a corner. The Aaotwdl acted accordingly. 

The Sultan, also, was a capital archer. He was hunting 
once in the province of Sérath, and in galloping after a deer he 
got separated from his men, aud came suddenly upon a band of 
Réjpit marauders. The Sultdn attacked them with his arrows, 
killing several; the rest took to flight. Meanwhile, his fol- 
lowers came up, and found several Réjpéts lying dead, all killed 
by arrow wounds, on which they congratulated the Sultén and 
loudly praised his marksmanship. The Sultan, also, was a very 
skilful wrestler, so that not even leading wrestlers could com- 
pete with him, and he could put any wrestler of his day on his 

pack, Tle was very skilful, also, in the art of breaching fortifi- 
cations ; in fact, if he took up any new art, it always appeared 
aa if he had learned it before, he had so quick an intelligence ; 
moreover, in wit and repartee he had no equal in his day.* 


# Several spocimons of the Sultan's wit are given, but they hardly deserve 
repetition, und would scarcely be reputed witty by a European audience. 
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The Sultén was also acquainted with all other arts, among 
them with music ; he was, indeed, a very accomplished musician, 
and was a most accurate player. He had both a very pleasant 
voice and could perform on any instrument which came to 
hand—rubéb, sarmandal, or any other.* Many of the best 
living musicians took service with the King, and he himself 
was skilled in every part of musical science, Onc day he said, 
at an entertainment, “Is there any singing-woman now-a-days 

who can perform a swdng sarasti?’+ that is to say, who could 
“appear in character as Sarastit (Sarasvati), and by word of 
‘mouth describe its meaning. “The Hind books say,” he went 
on to remark, “that the best poets, the sweetest singers, the 
most skilful musicians, and the most graceful dancers are re- 
quired to produce a swdny. We must have, therefore, some- 
body who is endowed with all these accomplishments, and she 
~ ought, also, to be very beautiful both in face and person.” In 
_Yeply, the persons asked said, “ The representation of a swdng 
~ is a very difficult thing. The only person at the present day 
who is capable of doing what you want is Your Majesty’s 
dancing-girl, Champ4, who excels in such things.” ‘The Sultan 
‘said, “Then let her do it,’ and desired them to prepare every- 


* A list of inatrumenta is given, except the rubdb, which was something 
between a guitar and a banjo, The instruments are all of Hindd origin 
appurently. 

+ Swng is tho ovdinary Hindi term for a dramatic performance. Of the 
excollenco of some of the old Sanskrit dramas nothing need be said here, 
Kvon now, dramatic performances of sorts, specially those which are comic 
und sntivical, are mach in yogue in many parts of India, and tho passion of 
tho Burmese for them is woli known. ‘They anpply 8 sort of literature of the 
nnlewned, aud often deal with ourrent evonts in a satirical or melodramatic 
manner, 

{ Saracvati. Apparently the principal character of this dramatic piece wax 
Sarasvati, tho Hindd goddess of eloquence and learning, She waa also the 
‘patronogs of music ant the arts. No knowledge seems to survive as to the 
natnve of (his particular drama, Swing Surusti, but, from the account givon, it 
would xeom to have comprised specimens of the varied accomplishments over 
which the gaddass presided. The Adus, or rdjheins, is a quasi-fabuious bird, 
of grunt prominence in Sanskrit literature, and which was ono of the appa- 
nagos of the goddess Narasyati. Ono of its qualities was the enpability of 
separating milk from water when the two were mixed, a constantly qnoted 
emblem of the separation botween truth and falsehood in the administration 
of justice. The common Indian flamingo, which has a kind of straining appa- 
ratug on the sidos of ita beak, is, by natives of the presont day, supposed to 
represent the true réjhéns. 
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e 
thing that was required for the purpose, They said they had 
everything that was wanted, except a Adna, which is a species 
of water-fowl—for the play turns upon this. The Sultan de- 
sired them to summon all the jewellers in the city, and gave 
jewels and gold to make the Adna, In six months it was ready, 
and then the Sultén gave an entertainment. Champa, the 
dancing-girl, came in in a guise so lovely that no language can 
describe it. First, there was a witty dialogue, intersp€rsed 
with poctry ; then a musical performance, which fairly drove 
the audience wild with delight; and dances followed, such as 
had never been seen before, and everybody was agreed that 
never in the world had there been such a dramatical per- 
formance. : 

Historians are unanimous that Muzaffar was distinguished 
by his great clemency. He carried it, however, to such ¢ 
length that criminals, the turbulent and rebellious, lost all feaa 
of punishment, and took to highway robbery and violence with. 
out apprchension, and impure libertines shed blood even withix 
the city itsclf, ‘I'he entire administration of the city was prac 
tically in the hands of Kiwém-ul-Mulk Sérang and Malil 
Kobi, the Brahman,* who paid no regard to the Sultén’s orders, 
and did whatever pleased themselves, whether the Sultin liked 
it or not. The Sultén would not extend the hand of punish- 
ment from out of the sleeve of patience, or draw the dagger of 
vengeance from its sheath ; and when the people complained to 
him he would say, “ You must pray, and T’ also will pray, to 
the Almighty to put an end to oppression and the oppressor.” 
It is said that the reason of his forbearancé was as follows: 
When Sultén Mahmid died, the nobles were much divided in 
opinion as to his successor. Some of them said, “ Khalil Khén 
has the diaposition of a Mull, and has no kingly dignity ; his 
son, Bahidar Khan, would be a better choice, for he has all the 
qualities befitting the royal degree.” Still, however, some of 


* Seo notes, ale, pp. 249, 265, These two tion seem to have been close 
miliew, ad to have played inte cach other's hands. 
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éthe nobles leaned to Khalil Khén, and Malik Kiwém-ul-Mulk 
Sérvang and Malik K6bi said, “The Sultan, during his life, 
“himself sclected Khalil Khiin as his successor, For our parts, 
“we are unable to acquiesce in setting aside his decision.” 
Everybody agreed, and so Khalil Khan was placed on the 
“throne, This loyalty of theirs was accepted as an excuse for 
all. their misdoings, as, for example, when the infidel Rina 
“camdé down, hy their connivance, on Nizim-ul-Mulk, This was 
‘completely proved to the Sultén, but his regard for these mon 
was not in the least shaken, At last, however, a matter 
‘oveurred, as will be now related. Malik K6bi was very fond of 
pleasure, and especially of giving entertainments, He collected 
a greut number of dancing-girls, and on every occasion of an 
entertainment roses were brought in heaps to his house, so that 
if anyone else wanted roses on such days none were to be had 
‘in the bdzdrs. Among his dancing-girls was one called Dhasu, 
of great beauty. It so happencd that a young man, named 
.Ahmad Khan, of the Th tribe, a connection of the Sultén’s,* 
‘fell in love with her hefore he had secu her, and on one of these 
“festival nights disguised himself as a torch-hearer,t but was 
detected, scized, and beaten till he was nearly at the last gasp. 
“The Malik then got frightened, and pretended not ta have re- 
“eognised Ahmad Khén, and tried to make hie peace with him, 
professing that he was quite unaware who he was, and that if 
‘he wished to be present at the entertainment he should have 
lét him know, and in such case he would have been most happy 
to invite him, Then he called for his own pdlki, and, placing 
Ahmad Khin in ‘it, sent him home. The next day Ahmad 
Khén died of the beating. The Sultan was told, and was ex- 
tremely grieved. The relatives of Ahmad Khan demanded the 
‘punishment of the offender. The Sultén sent him privately 
out of the way ; but in the evening Malik Kobi went from the 
Sultan's palace to his own house along the public high road, 


* 'The Sultan's mother was of the Tih tribe. Seo ante, p, 230, 
t And got into the assembly in that disguise. 
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‘and the relatives of Ahmad Khan sct upon him and wounded 
him, but none of the wounds were severe. The kétwdl, next 
morning, reported the affair to the Sultén, and detailed the 
nature-of Malik Kobi’s wounds. Malik Kiwdém-ul-Malk said 
that Malik K6bi was a loyal Brahman, and that the wounds 
inflicted by the disloyal would never hurt him. The Sultén 
took no appareut notice, but in his heart felt that it was not 
prudent to let ‘a wounded snake escape. So he gave an order 
for the Addn, that is, the “ plunder,” of Malik Kd6bi’s house ; 
the people rushed in, and in the twinkling of an eye cleared 
everything away of all the Malik possessed. Malik Ké6bi 
himself they brought, with his hands bound, hefore the 
King, and prayed that the Sultiin would order his execution, 
The Malik said: “I ama Brahman, I was a beggar. By your 
father’s favour I rose to my present position, What I had was 
tho Sultén’s, It now has all been plundered. If two things 
had passed into the Sultin’s possession, nothing else would give 
me any rogret: one, a dancing-girl of unequalled beauty ; theg 
other, certain jewels, such as are rarely to be found except in 
the houses of Sultins. But all has now been plundered and. 
lost.” The Sultiu said, “Thon camest from nothing, to 
nothing thou shalt return,”* and then added, “ By this infidel’s 
oppression many Musulmdns have suffered sorrow. Put him 
to death.” All present rejoiced at this order, and killed that 
accursed infidel as they would kill a dog, 

When Sultfn Mahmid departed this life, and Sultén Mu- 
zaffar ascended the throne, several of the more prudent com- 
panions and disciples of Shékh Jit Siiid Muhamad+ represented 
to him that it would be decorous on his part to pay a visit to 
the new Sultan with a fdtihah, and congratulate him. The 
Siiid replied that he had not latterly been on good terms with 
the father of the new Sultan, and that the latter was, more’ 
over, a young man, and that young men did not usually much 


* Somo MSS. expand this speech, and give it in verse. 
+ The chief of the Batch Bukhériat Bitidy at thut time. 
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_ affect darwéshes, His friends urged that the throne of 
Gujarat had been conferred on the existing dynasty by the 
Shékh’s ancestors, and that it would only he in conformity with 
ancient custom if he went to the Sultén; moreover, cven if the 
late Sutin had not sufficiently recognised the merits of dar- 
wéshes, still, his son was wise and Jearned, and might do so. 
Finally, in accordance with the requests and good endeavours 
of his wiser friends, the Saint started for Champanir. When 
he arrived there all the nobles and wazirs, most of whom were 
his disciples, came out to meet him, and escorted him to the 
Sultaén’s. palace, They brought him to a place near the private 
apartments of the Sultiu. The porters ran off to inform the 
King of his arrival, The Sultéin, unaware of the Saint’s pre- 
sence close at band, said, “ Ife has expressed his ill-will to- 
wards my futher ; what will he say of me?” ‘The Saint over- 
heard this specch, was offended, and, without waiting for an 
interview, sct off home. Shortly after this, the Sultén went to 
Almadabad, but did not act as was usual, that is to say, when 
he passed the tomb of Shékh Ahmad Khatti he did not get off 
-his horse and visit the shrine, but, without dismounting, merely 
recited a fatihah over his horse’s head, and then passed on ; 
neither did he take any notice of the Saint.* 

Shortly after this the Sultin was taken very ill. It was just 
at the period of the annual festival held at the tomb of Shékh 
Ahmad Khattii. The night before the feast the Sultéu said, 
“''o.morrow is the festival of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutdb; send 
some cooks to Sarkhéj, and prepare food to be offered in honour 
of his pure spirit, for 1 shall myself go there to-morrow.” 
They acted upon his orders, That very night the Sultén, in a 
dream, saw the saint Kutb-ul-Kutab,+ who said to him, “O 
Muzaffar, why do you not come to my house?’ The Sultén 
asked him, “ Where is it?” The Saint rejoined, “1t is at 


* Who probably hid come out on the voad Lo pay itis respects. 
¢ Lhe spirit of the devonsed Saint Ahmad Kijatit, called “ Kutb-ul- 
Kutab.” 
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Batéh, in the house of the Shékhs, that is to say, in Shékh 
Ji’s house, Whosoever visits Shékh Jft’s house, visits also 
mine, and whosoever docs anything to please him, pleases me. 
Go to his house, that the iness under which you are suffering 
may be exchanged for health.” Next morning the Sultan 
ealled for his pa/At, and set off for Batoh, That same night 
Kut}-ul-Butéb also appeared to Shékh Jit, and said, “ To- 
morrow Muzaffar will come; be merciful, and pass your hand 
over his head and back, and pray to the Almighty to restore 
him to health.” The next morning, before the Sultéiu arrived, 
the Shékh said to his friends and companions that the Saint 
Kutb-ul-Kutéb had shown him that the Sultin was coming, 
and that they must therefore prepare food for him; and he 
sent also to the houses of all persons in Batéh who were his 
disciples to collect any victuals they might have. <A few 
minutes later news camo that the Sultén was coming. When 
he came to ‘Ainpirah the Sultén sent on one of his servants | 
with a message to the Saint to say that he was hungry, and 
begged that the Saint would have some food ready for him, 
The Sultéu came up shortly after, and, on arriving at the tomb 
of Kuth-ul-Kutib, he got out of the pa/ké, and, after perform. 
ing the usual ceremonies, he turned to the Saint, and then 
these two great men looked at each other and smiled. At last 
the Saint said gently, “Since you have decided to seck the 
company of the darwéshes, they also desire your companion- 
ship.” The Sultan then cast himself at the Saint's feet. The 
Saint passed his hand over the Sultan's head and face, and then 
stood on one side. All the young princes, in turn, cast them- 
selves at the Saint’s fect, and were preseuted to him ; and the 
Saint then took them all to his hoase, and conversed with 
them. When the Saint perecived the Sultéu’s execllent qualities 
as a King, and as a man, he honoured him with his fricndship. 
The Saint at length departed, and, going into his female apart- 
ments, sent out food for the Sultén. The latter begged the Saint 
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“pressed him he came out and ate with them. The food was of 
_the yery best, When he had finished eating, the Sultin lay 
“down’to rest, but, rising at the time of midday prayer, per- 
formed his devotions under the guidance of the Shékh.* After. 
wards the Sultén sat and conversed with the Shékh, and 
described to him tho history of his illness. He said that he 
“occasionally lost consciousness, and his spirits became much 
depressed ; but since he had seen the Saint he felt somewhat 
better, and now hoped that he would recover altogether. The 
“Saint prayed for the Sultfn, and dismissed him, The Sultan 
afterwards remarked to his friends, “I! I had not waited on. 
“the Saint, I should never have understood the delight of his 
acquaintance, and my life would have been wasted if passed in 
separation from him.” From that day the Sultdn became 
“thoroughly devoted to the darwéshes. 
Be Sultén Muzaffar was so merciful that he was known as 
5 Muzalffar the Clement.” He had eight sons—(1) Sikandar 
Khan, (2) Bahédar Khan, (3) Latif Khéin, (4) Chind Khan, 
(6) Nasir Khin, (6) Ibrahim Khan, &c.; und he had two 
daughters, Raji Rukiah, wife of ’A’dil Shéh Burhénpuiri, and 
Raji ’A’shiah, wife of Patch Khan, Prince of Sindh, Sikandar 
‘Khén and the two daughters were born of the same mother, 
Bibi Rani. The mother of Bahddar Khan was Lakham Bai, 
‘daughter of a Gohil Rajpit. The mother of Latif Khan was 
Réj Bai, sister of Mahipat Rana, a Raéjpit. Chaéud Khan, 
Nasir Khan, Ibrihim Khan, and the other two sons were born 
in the harem, The control of the household of the kingdom 
and of the army were allin the hands of Bibi Réni. Seven 
thousand servants who ate the bread of the State were in her 
eniploy. vk 
The Sultén named Sikandar Khén his heir-apparent during 
his life-time. He had not much confidence in his other sons.t 
* That is, as is Mubamadan custom, the Saint knelt with tho Sultin behind 
ihn, and Jod in all the prayors and genullexious. 


fe $ Birishtah and the “Tub. Akbari” both give a different uccount, and aay 
that when he found he was dying someone told him that the army and Court 
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He gave each of them two or three villages that their 
meaus of living might be similar. Bahidar Khan held two 
villages in jagiv, one called Keénj, nine kos from Alimadabid 
near Mahmudabad, the other Koha, ten kés from the before- 
mentioned city, also NAabtah, near the village of Batéh, all the 
villages near which, except Nabtah, were appropriated for the 
maintenance of the tomb of the Saint Kutb-ul-Kutab, Prince 
Bahadar was frequently at Batéh, and was enrolled as a dis- 
ciple of the holy Shékh Jid, who liked him and showed him 
much kindness, 

Ont of respéct to Bahddar Khan, the Saint used always to 
address him as “ Bahidar Shah,” some say as “ Bahadar Shéh, 
Sultéin of Gujarit.” Once day, at any rate, he made Bahddar 
Khiin sit by him on his bed, and gaid publicly, “This man will 
some day be Sultin of Gujarat,” and everybody present accord- 
ingly offered their respects, and did homage to him. hia 
story got abroad, ane when Bibi Réni-heard of it she was ex- 
ecedingly disc. ved and distressed. She told the King that 
she was alarmed and anxious, and desired that he would take 
Sikandar Khan to the Saint, and say that he had designated 

that Prinec as his successor, and that he would entreat the 
Saint to concur in this decision, and to pray for Sikandar Khaw 
,and to show him favours, The Sultin replied that Bahddar 
Khan had a jdyér near Batéh, and was thus continually wait- 
ing upon the Saint, and that the darwéshes were always pleased 
with those who danced attendance on them. Ie desired that 
the Rani would be of good cheer, for he had already notified 
that Sikandar Khin was to be his heir, that the troops and the 
people were all in his favour, and that both Bahidar Khin and 
the Saint very well knew that Sikandar Khin had been so 
appointed. He would, however, he said, go the, very next 








noorning to Shékh Jid, and apprise him again of his intentions 
os 


wore divided, part wishing for Sikandar Kicin, but. for Latik 
Khan, and that ho answered, @ And what of Baleadur Ho nows® 
of hibn??! from which speech it was inferred that be thonght of him ase 
successor. 
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as to his choice of a successor, and would beg the Saint to 

‘bless Sikandar Kh4n. Bibi Rui thanked the Sultéin, but 
‘entroated that he would take Sikandar Khén with him to the 

‘Saint, present him to the latter, and beg his blessing for the 

Prince. The next morning Sultén Muzaffar went to the Saint, 

‘with all his sons, and had presented all of them to the Saint 

except Sikandar. Khan. Just then Bahddar Khan came in, 

made a saldm, and sat down between the Sult4n and Sikandar 

Khén.* The Sultén, who was in earncst conversation with the 

Saint, was unaware that Bahddar Khin had come here, or 

where he had seated himself, The Sultin began to recom-. 
mend Sikandar Kh&n to the Saint’s favour, and said, “You 

know that Sikandar Khan is the eldest of my sons; he.is also 

the most able and the best, I have therefore selected him to 

be my heir.” So saying, he put out his’ hand behind him, and 

laid hold of the hand of Bahddar Khan, thinking that it was 

the hand of Sikandar, and added, “ Will you pray for this man, 

that the Lord Almighty may make him Sultan of Gujarit?”” 

The Saint replied, “Your request has found acceptance with 

the King of Kings. This man shall be Sultén of Gujarat, and 

‘shall, morcaver, conquer other countries besides Gujarft.” 

Whe Sultdn looked round in delight at Sikandar Khén, and 

then found that he held the hand of Bahidar Khén in his. 
The Sultén was quite aghast, but the Saint added, “ Your wish 

leo shall be fulfilled.” The wiser of the people of Gujarat, 

‘however, understood that the ball of good fortune in the game 

Of chaugdnt was with Bahddar Khin, and that Sikandar Khan 

had lost the kingdom of his forefathers. 

The Sultdn took his departure, and on his way home said to 
some of those about him, “Did you not see how improperly 
that little Aulandar} (meaning Bahédar Khin) behaved to-day 
in seating himself above his elder brother?” and he said to 

* They were apparently seated on a carpet in front of tho Saint, 

+ The colebrated game ctosely upprosching to “ polo.’? 


\ { Aretigions devotee devoted to poverty, probably meant in the sense of 
S* that little hypocrite.” 
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Sikandar Khan, “Why did you let your brother take pre. 
eedence of you?” But Sikandar Khan was silent. The next 
day the Sult4n summoned all the nobles, wazfrs, and officers 
of the State, the paymasters and officers of the army, and 
sundry of the public with whom he was acquainted, and said 
to them, ‘ Be it known to you all that Sikandar Khén will be 
Sultin after me, You are all bound to obey him.” All pre- 
sent concurred, and.expressed their thanks, The Bibi and 
Sikandar Khan were both satisfied, but they did not think of 
the Divine decrec, and were unaware of the calamities of the 
future, After this, though it had before been understood that 
the Sultan intended Sikandar Khan to be his heir, yet, as it 
was now formally announced, the troops and everybody else 
began to pay court to Sikandar Khin, The latter began to 
indulge the jealousy which he always felt for Bahddar Khin, 
and longed for his destruction. Bahddar Khan, therefore, 
took shelter with the Saint, living at Batoh, and was con- 
stantly in attendance on the Saint, who (as said above) was 
very fond of him. Bahddar Khiin, however, used occasionally 
to play boyish tricks upon the people of Batsh. Sometimes he 
would kaock their turbans off, and sometimes set his Gcorgian 
dogs* at those whom he disliked. There was one of Shékh 
Jiw’s porters, named Kabil, who was given to taking opium, 
Bahddar Khan used to give him presents, and food, and sweet- 
meats, One day he seized this man, tied up the legs of his 
drawers at the bottom, loosed the string which confined them 
round his waist, and slipped in a musk-rat. The man’s legs 
and body were much scratched, and the blood ran from the 
wounds. In this condition he rushed before the Saint to com- 
plain. Some of the people present detested Bahidar Khén, 
and said that he was in the habit of knocking people’s turbans 
off, and of setting dogs at them, and that one man had only 
escaped being torn to pieces by flying and taking refuge in a 


* This word ia not given in all the MSS, it probably means the hairy 
dogs known to Kuropeans as “ Uersiun greyhounds.” 
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house. On hearing this, the Saint got very angry, and said 
that the hated dogs of Firangis should tear Bahtdar Khan to 
pieces. On hearing this, Bahidar Khan was very penitent, 
and confessed his error; but the decree of fate prevailed in the 
end. 

At length Sikandar Khan, in his envy of Balidar Khin, 
began to compass his death. Bahddar Khin, becoming aware 
of this, arranged his plans with a few faithful attendants to go 
to Dehli, and then went to take leave of the Saint, and told 
him that he had spoken to the Sultin on the subject of his 
prothor’s designs, and that the Sultan replied that he himself 
was old and weak, and that the doctors talked to him about 

“uring « discase which was inenrable ; that God would give 
the kingdom to whoever was beat fitted for it, and that Balfdar 
_Khin would be acting agaiust his own interests in going away. 
“Why, the Sultin asked, could he not go into hiding for a time? 
T have therefore,” said Babidar Khan, “ determined on going 
to Dehli’’ ‘The Snint said that the kingdom of Gujarit was 
undoubtedly destined for him, but not in the immediate pre- 
sent, He therefore thought it would be wise for him to travel 
for a while, and so dismissed him. Bahfdar Khin said, on 
going away, that if the kingdom of Gujarat was to come to him 
the income of his jayér (during his absence) might be expended 
on the poor, or on feasts at the tomb of the Kutb-ul-Kutab 
When the Saint was bidding Bahddar Khan farewell, he asked 
Bahddar Khjin if he wished for anything else besides the king- 
dow of Gnujarit. Bahddar Khan answered that he desired 
exceedingly to wrest the fort of Chitér out of the hands of 
infidels, and to make it over to the Musulméns, in retribution 
for what the accursed Rané had done at Ahmadnagar, when he 
slew so many Musnimans and carried their women away captive, 
The Saint fell into a fit of profound meditation. Bahadar 
Khan repeated what he had said, but the Saint returned no 
anawer; when ho asked the third time the Saint said that the 
thing was possible, but that the fall of Chitér was conditional 
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on the Sultén’s own destruction. Bahddar Khan exclaimed 
that he was willing to sacrifice a hundred lives for that object. 
The Saint said, “ Be it so; I cannot control fate.” 

Shékh Jit then said, “ This is our last interview; you will 
soon come back, but you will not find me here.”* He then 
entreated Bahidar to be kind to his son S#id Mahmdd, other- 
wise known as “ Shéh Badah,” who would, he said, be depen- 
dent on Bahidar's protection. Bahidar Khin then went to 
Champifnir, and, having obtained a little money there, went off 
towards Dehli. He went first to Bénabilah, and thence to 
Chitér. ‘Lhe Réna of that place received him with kindness, 
and showed him all possible attention. The Rén#’s mother. 

- was a very sagacious woman, and used to call Bahédar Khan 
her “son.” ‘The nephew of the Réné was much looked up to 
by the Rajputs, for he was the son of the Réné’s elder brother, 
who was dead, and the RAjptits regarded him as filling the 
place of his father, who had been a very remarkable man. 
This nephew invited Bahfidar Khan to an entertainment at 
his house, and, after a day of amusement and pleasure, in the 
evening an cntertainment was given. Among the dancing- 
girls was one of singular beauty, who danced exquisitely. 
Bahddar came nearer, to look at her, and the Rénd’s nephew 
said, “Do you recognise her, and know who she is?” Bahédar 
Khan said, “Tell me.” ‘That ill-omened wretch replied, “ She 
was the daughter of the Kazi of Alimadnagar,t and when the 
Rand sacked Ahmadnagar 1 went to the Kézi’s house, killed 
him, and carried off this girl; the rest of his women and girls 
were carried off by the other Réjpdts.” He had not finished 
speaking when Bah&dar Khan struck him across the loins with 
his sword, and cut him in two. A great uproar arosc. Ba- 
hédar Khan stood firm, his sword dripping with blood; the 
Rujpdts crowded round to kill him. Then the mother of the 

* According to tho lithographed edition, the Saint died in the year u. 931, 
in waich your, also, these events are suid to have taken pluco, 


ic 
f ‘The MAS. give somewhat differing versions of this story. That in the 
Hyde ibid MS. hag been here cbisfly followed. 
20 
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R&né rushed in with a drawn dagger, and declared that she 
would rip herself upif anyone killed Bahddar Khin. When 
the Rind heard the facts, he said that the infatuated young 
.man, his nephew, had only been treated as he deserved for 
uttering such language to a prince of Gujarat, and he forbade 
anyone to injure Bahddar Khan. The Rand added that if 
Bahfdar Khén had uot killed his nephew he should have done 
so himself. Shortly afterwards Bahfidar Khan, finding that he 
was looked upon somewhat coldly in Chitér, left that place 
and went to Mewiit. There Hasan Khan Mewati met him with 
all honour, and offered him tribute, which the Prince would 
not accept. Afterwards, Hasan Khan asked if he desired to 
attack Gujarat, for in that case they were ready to assist him 
with money and troops to do so. Bahddar Khéu thanked them 
for their loyalty to him, but said that he could uot do anything 
so wicked as to attack his father. For the present, moreover, 
he was about to travel ; afterwards, the Almighty knew what 
would happen.* 


* As to Hasan Khén Mowati, see note ante, p. 278. 
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CHAPTER X, 
“REIGN OF SULTAN SIKANDAR, SON OF MUZAFFAR. 


Surta'n Srxanpan ascended the throne on Friday, the 22nd 
Jumédi-ul-dkhir, am. 982 (7th April, a.v, 1526), when his 
father Sultén Muzaffar died, and he shortly afterwards* went 
away to Muhamadébid. It is said that he went away without 
caring to visit the tombs of the holy men at Batéh, andwhen 
he was passing the tomb of the holy Burhdn-ud-din he did not 
go in nor speak to Shékh Jii, the grandson of Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, whom they called the second Makhdtim-i-JahAuian ; 
but, on the contrary, said to those about him, ‘This is the 
man who said that Bahddar Khan would be Sultan of Gujarét. 
He lied, and the man himself is a wanderer on the face of the 
earth.”¢ When Shékh Jid heard this he said, ‘‘ We must not 
be perplexed; what God wills is coming to pass, and will 
appear at His right time.” When he arrived at Muhamadabad, 
according to the practice of his ancestors, he there took his 
seat upon the throne on the 25tht of the same month. Every 

* Accoviling to the “ Tirfkh-i-Alfi,” which other authorities corroborate, 
Bikantlar left Ahmaddbid three days after his futher’s death. 

t+ The text is here very corrupt; but the recausion above adopted is 
supported by a comparison of MSS. and by the “ Tab. Akbari,” which suys that 
the Siitdn “ gave tho holy man the lie,” and “spoke unseemly words,” The 
Saint and his followers probably came out on the road to meet the Sultén 


and make their obeigance to him, and this interview took pluce as ho was 
passing. 

t This date is probably incorrect. 1f the king remained three days after 
his father’s denth at Ahmadabad (xs he would naturatly do for his tather’s 
obseqnies and other business), ho could not well have rouched Muhamadibid 
py the 25th. The correct date ia, probably, the 28th or 20th, tor the length 
of his roign is everywhere given as one month und sixteon days, and he wax 
faurdered on the 14th Sha'bin, 20 * 
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man who had served him in former days he advanced to a high 
position and title. He gave away one thousand seven hundred 
horses to his own followers, and from that cause the ministers 
and nobles of the late reigu* were offended and alienated. He 
even offended ?Tinfid-ul-Mulk Khush-kadam, who was 4 king in 
his own way, and who had brought him up and pushed his 
‘interests. 

Intelligence now came that Latif Khan had sct himself up 
in the hill country of Sulténpir and Nandarbar, with the 
support of Bhim Réjah of Miinké,t and that several amire 
were in correspondence with him. Sultan Sikandar raised 
Malik Latif to the title of Sharzah Khéu, and sent him with 
three thousand horse to drive Latif Khan out of the moun- 
tains. When he entered the hills the Réjptits and Kolis, 
having seized the passes on the road, attacked him, and after a 
sharp struggle Sharzah Khén and several other chiefs of name 
‘were killed, and it is said that one thousand two hundred 
Musulméis fell. On hearing of this the Sultin sent Kaisar 
Khiin with a large army. 

Ahout this time sundry nobles having gained the confidence 
of 'Iméd-ul-Mulk, told him that the Sultén had a design upon 
his life, and that he must be on his guard. ‘Imid-ul-Mulk 
said, “If the Sultin has resolved to take my life, why should I 
not be beforehand and attempt his?” 

One night the Sultan saw in a dream Kutb-ul-Kutab, Shéh 
*A'lam, and Shékh Jit; Muzaffar Shih was also with them. 
Muzaffar Shah said to Shékh Jit, “Surely it is not fated that 
Sikandar Khén should descend from the throne on which he is 
seated?” The holy Shékh Jit said, “ Yes, it is even so,” 
The Sultin awoke from his dream greatly alarmed, and told 
Yakiib, entitled Darii Khan, what had happened, and said, 


* Who probably apprehended that they woukl be supplanted by the king’s 
_ personal favourites. 
+ Rand of Main The “Tab. Akbary " vaily him Rajah of the jungies of 
Chitde; it suys the retreat of the Gujaris army was cut off, wil that more 
than 1,70u fell, 
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“T am perfectly certain that Bahddar Khan is coming, and 
that there will be war hetween him and me.” The writer of 
the “ Tarikh-i-Bahidar Shahi’ says that he was told of the 
dream by Ytisaf, the son of Latif-ullah, who got the story. 
from Darid Khan himsclf,* The King went out to play 
chaugdn, and when the first watch of the day was passed, 
he returned to his palace and took his repast, and then 
slept. Everyone went to his own home, Siiid Jaldl-ud-din 
Manowar-ul-Mulk once said to me, “I and my brother Sid 
Burhén-ud-din were standing in the bdézdr when the Sultén 
passed by, returning from chaugdn. Every soul, male and 
female, came out of the houses and of the shops to gaze on the. 
Sultin’s beauty. ‘The very angels of heaven would have been 
surprised and astonished at the Sultén’s beauty.” 

After a while, the traitor ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, with his head and 
ears wrapped up, and followed by forty or fifty fierce horseme 7 
went'to the palace, . When.he passed through the bdzdr some- 
one exclaimed, “ It is but sixteen dayst to-day since we hailed 
the Sultdn’s accession, and now in a few minutes the kingdom 
will pass away from him. Nor is he aware that the angel of. 
death, in the guise of *Imdd-ul-Mulk, is on his way to his. 
palace to take away his life.” 

Only a short tine clapsed when an outery arose that ’Iméd- 
‘ul-Mulk had killed the Sultén.t As the news spread dis. 


4 Tho varions toxts differ extremely ag to what immediately follows. The 
yersion of the lithographed text has been mainly followed; indeed, the 
variation ix vot so mach of regards the sense, but only as to the wording of 
the narrative, 7 

+ “Bixteon daya,’” One month and sixteen days ia meant, apparently Lh 

} The story as above given in the toxt (which is abstracted in the Mirgi = 
j-Ahmuri’’) sooms to be an imporfect recital of the facts. According to the 
recounts bath of Firishtah and of the “Tab. Akbarf,” two abtempts were 
made by Imidl-ul-Mulk on the king’s life on two different days. Perhaps 
this may havo boon the original story of tho text also, for it ig evidently _ 
corrupt at this point. According to Firishtah, the king went out tiger- 
hunting one day, and "Imdd-ul-Mulk teok out a party, intending to fall 
upon him as he was passing through tho bdedr on his way_back, but failed to 
fall in with him, ‘The Tb. Akbar{” says that the ntt™8k was attempted, 
but that "Imdd-nl-Mulk missed the king's party. This work adds that the 
Suliin waa immediately waruel and told of what had been intended, but 
that be was of such a simple aatare (adda! rth) that he would not believe 
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turbance and alarm pervaded the city, as if the Day of 
Resurrection had arrived; and all the nobles and wazirs went 
about, some lamenting and some weeping and saying, “Oh 
God, what has happened! What is this calamity which has so 
suddenly come upon us!” Tt may be said that every trace of 
peace and tranquillity was washed away from the throne of 
Gujarat by his blood, for he was the first of the kings 
of Gujarit who was slain, and from him to Sultin Muzaffar, 
son of Mahmiid IT., all perished by violent deaths, and “Imad- 
ul-Mulk has therefore been called Pméd-ul-Mulk.* 

It is said that when ‘Im#d-ul-Mulk entered the palace and 
came to the door of the royal chamber he found two or three 
men sitting outside; one was Siiid ’A’lim, son of Ahmad 
Bhakari, grandson of Shah ‘A’lam bin Kutb-ul-Kutab, and the 

- other Malik Bairdm, son of Mas’tid, who were playing at chess. 
“Malik Soundhé,+ the door-keeper, stood holding the corner of 
the curtain, and Malik Pir, the groom of the chamber, was 
chafing} the feet of the king who was lying asleep. There was 
no one else there. When *Iméd-ul-Mulk attempted to enter 
the chamber, Soundhé the door-keeper said the Sultan was 
asleep, He could not say more, for Iméd-ul-Mulk had entire 
control of all the palace.§ ‘That villainous slave gave no reply 
to Soundhé, but ontered the royal apartment, taking Malik 


what he was told, and said, ‘’Iméd-nl-Malk is quito incapable of such an 
acts people are always trying to make mischief between me and my father’s 
nobles.” Othorwiso these authorities corroborate the story of the text, and 
both ellade to the dream, and say that it became publicly known, and that 
the Sultdn was greatly depressed by it. ‘The “ Tarikh-i-Alti” adds nothing 
to these particulars, but says that a great many of the Gujarit nobles were 
privy to the plot, 

* ells} olsel “rnin of. the kingdom ” ; instead of elt} olae support 
of the kingdom.” 

+ Sonndhé. Possibly the samo porson. mentioned as the subject. of 
Muzaffar’s clemency. Sea p, 288. 

T “Chafing,” ov, rathor, “pressing tho feet.” A practice which is a species 
of shampooing, aud ia suppoxed to tond to sleep and rest. 

§ cel dug? g) Gea piss Glaal 0 site 9 d= SMe Literally, “for the 
loosing and the winding in that house was placed entirely in his hands, 
This expression—tho loosing mid the’ binding (exactly ‘the well-known 
seripturul phrase)—is repeatedly used in the present work Lo express the 
delegation of full and complete aathority. 
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Bahfder with him, Seizing Bah4dar’s hand he said, “ Have 
you secn that Portuguese mirror which has been procured for 
the Sulttn?” This mirror had been hung at the foot of the 
king’s hed with the object of reflecting the lamps when they 
were lighted, and was n beautiful thing. The villam Bahddar 
said, “No, I have not seen it,” on which ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk led 
him up to the bed. Sahddar began to look about for a 
moment, when that wretch (‘ImAéd-ul-Mulk) said, ‘‘ What are 
you looking at? Strike!” Bahadar Grew his sword. Just 
then the Sutin awoke from sleep, and said, “ What is the 
matter, and what are these fellows doing here?” The traitor 
struck at that king of noble presence and cut him in two. The 
villain then killed Malik Pir Muhamad with one blow, and in 
this fashion, and with his naked sword dripping with blood, went 
out with “Iméd-ul-Mulk. When Siiid ’A‘lim-ud-din saw this 
he drew his sword and confronted Bahédar. ’*Iméd-ul-Mulk 
cried out, “ Siifd, don’t be a traitor.” The Siid replied, 
“Wretch, it is you who are the traitor, for you have slain 
your sovereign.” He made a cut at Malik Babddar with his 
sword, which fell upen his head-piece, and the sword broke, 
But he was quick, and with his broken sword he wounded the 
Malik slightly in the head, The companions of "Iméd-ul- 
Mulk, however, quickly despatched him and Malik Bairém, 
This murder was committed on the 14th Sha'bén, a.n, 932 
*(26th May, a.p. 1526); and through the very bdzdr along 
which he had so recently passed with his guards in all his 
pomp and pride, the mutilated corpse of the Sultéin was carried 
upon a short bedstead, and with the feet hanging down, to the 
village of ELéldl, about two kés* from Champénir, where it was 
committed to the dust. Two short hours had not passed since 
he was playing chaugdn, when all the people crowded round to 
gaze on him and when everyone obeyed his slightest order. 
# The MSS. have here “ton kés,” but in othor’places the’ distance is given 


ua two kée and three kéx, Major Miles calle js (Bombay Asiatic Researches) 
four miles. so “ten,” is, therefore, probably a iaisreading for ~ “two.” 
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Now, there were not forty persons present at his burial, to say 
‘the prayers and perform the rites duc to a deecased Musnlmén, 
so frightened were the people of that evil traitor. 

After the murder of Sikandar* the traitor went to the house 
‘of Sultin Muzaffar and brought out his son Nasir Khaén, who 
awas a child of five or six years of age. "Iméd-ul-Mulk’s 
‘followers supported him, and putting this child by his side he 
‘placed him on the throne, and gave him the uame of Mahmud 
Shéh; the whole of the nobles and otticcrs came over to 
‘Tméd-ul-Mulk, and they and all the nobles and soldiers and 
attendants then came and made their obeisances. But there 
“were three amirs who kept aloof and did not salate him. One 
“was Khudiwand Khén Masnad ’A'li, who was the wazir of 
‘Sultan Muzaffar, and was retained in office by his successor * 
‘Bikandar; the second was Majlis-i-Siini Fatteh Khin Badhi, 
Prince of Sind, son-in-law of Sultén Muzaffar, whose wife 
‘was the full sister of Sikandar; the third was Tj Khan 
Narpéli-t 
_ It is reported on good authority in Gujarht, that on the day 
Sultén Sikandar ascended the throne, ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, whose 
same was Khush-Kadam, aud who was the purchased slave’ of 
Bibi Rani, went to the presence of the new king, staif in hand, 
to make his obeisance us wazér ; because when Bibi Rani, the 
‘mother of Sultén Sikandar, died, she placed her son’s hand’ in 
hie hand, and from that time he looked forward to being * 
wazir when Sikandar became king. Accordingly, when on 
Sikandar’s accession the chief merchants of the city came to * 
‘offer their congratulations, at the close of the interview ’lmad- 
ul-Mulk suggested to the Sultfin that some robes and honours 
ought to be given to them, The Sultén said, “Toll Kiuda- 
wand Khén,” whose name was Il4ji Mubamad, aud who had 


* The expression in tho “'IMrékh-i-Alfi? ix stronger, av 
very inatant of Sikundar’s death.” 

+ According to the “Tab. Akbari,? Taj Khan at once collected hia 
adherents, and, rising in urms, marched to meet Bahidiw Khén; bt this 
probably took plico al a somowhai tater stage of the affair, 


nid implies ‘ the 
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been chief wazir to the late king, “to give what is suitable 
and proper to each man?” When ’Imaéd-ul-Mulk heard this 
order the fire of jealousy was kindled in his slavish wicked 
breast, but he said nothing then, Khudawand Khan was sent 
for, and, coming in answer to the summons, took his stand out. 
side the Sultén’s private apartment. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk saw, but 
refrained from taking any notice of him. Contrary to usage, 
Khndéwand Khén remained standing there for some time, till 
one of the Sultén’s attendauts told the Sultin that the Khan 
was waiting outside, The Sultan ordered him to be called in, 
and asked ?Imad-ul-Mulk why he had uot been told before, 
*Imdd-ul-Mulk then stepped forward and professed that he was 
not aware of the Khan’s arrival, and in a loud voice and 
courteous tone cried out, “ Let Khan Jit come.” So Khudé- 
wand Khiin entered, and placed his head at the feet of. 
the Sultén, shedding tears, The Sultén also wept, and em:, 
bracing the Khan, he said, “The office of minister is con- 
tinned to you as it was before. May it be blessed to you," 
The Khin represented that he was old and wished to retire, so 
that he might go into seclusion and give himsclf up to praying 
for the Sultin’s welfare. The Sultin replied that there was na 
onc else fit for the office, and he caused the robe of office to be 
brought and placed upon’him. This inflamed still more the 
jealousy of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk. 

It is related that some days afterwards ’Imfd-ul-Mul® 
without permission of the Sultan, and without the approval of 
Khudawand Khén, called before him the eunuch who was: 
kotwél of Ahmadibad, and gave him the title of Muhib-ul- 
Mulk, with an increase of his allowances. He then took him 
before the Sultan and said, “This eunuch performs good 
service, therefore he has been honoured with the title of 
Muhib-al-Mulk and his allowances have been increased; be 
hopes for your Majesty's confirmation of this measure.” The 

*Sultén replied that he was himself not a minor, but of 
full age and discretion, and whoever had conferred a title 
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without his command had acted improperly. Applications 
for titles and honours must be made to Khudiwaud Khin, 
for he was the prime minister of the kingdom, and if any- 
one else interfered in the business uo notice should be taken 
of it. So the Sultan refused his assent and rejected the 
application.* 

As that slave (‘Imfd-ul-Mulk) was mutinously disposed, and 
as he had the army with him, Khuddwand Khan deemed it 
politic to advise that the title should be granted to please 
"Twnfid-ul-Mulk, with an increase of allowances at some other 
time. The Sultin kept silence, which is said to be hulf con- 
sent. That infamous slave ([mdéd-ul-Mulk) went out from 
that interview greatly enraged, and from that time took to 
plotting against the Sultén and to preparing his destruction. 
Those nobles and soldiers who were in league with him he 
kept ready and prepared, and those who had but little regard 
for him he endeavoured to win over by kindness aud gene- 
rogity. It is said that he would invite them one by one to his 
honse and would inquire into their affairs, asking how many 
children they had, and when the number was told him he 
would ask if they (the children) were married or not, and 
would inquire into the pecuniary affairs. If anyone represented 
his want of means, he would offer a loan, and tell him to do 
the best he could for his children.t In this way he lent 
Woncy to individuals, and took written acknowledgments from 
them, which he afterwards tore up in their presence. By 
these means he gained over many men and bound them 
closely to him. Sultan Sikandar was heedless of these things, 
and was so cxultant and so rejoiced in the pride of his youth 
and glory of his state and authority, that all his days were 
like the days of the ‘I'd and his nights like the night of 


# As has boon said ulvondy, this kdfed! was au exeellont public servant, and 
later on received the title of Kiuin Jahiin from Bahider Shah. ‘The objection 
entertained by the Sultin was not as le the proposition itself, bub as to the 
manner of makir 

t Le. in preparing the marriage of bis children, always a serions and 
expensive alfair in Muhemadan and, indeed, even in Hindt houselubls. 
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Bardt.* Every day something new was devised. He col- 
lected together every means of pleasure which it is possible 
to conccive. Amongst other things he had a concubine, called 
Nazuk Bahr, to whom he was much attached ; it is said that 
all the women in Gujarét at that time were unanimous in 
agrecing that never before in all the palaces of all the kings of 
Gujarit,-indeed nowhere in Gujarat, had there been scen any 
woman as beautiful us Nazuk Bahr, or one so pleasant in 
manner, or so well behaved ; or, indced, anyone so pleasant~ 
spoken as Sultén Sikandar hinself, After his murder, Nazuk 
Bahr passed into the female apartments of Sultan Bahidar, and 
he also became very fond of her, After the capture of Mandi 
by Sultdn Bahddar, and when he had got the whole land of Mal- 
wah into his possession, he one day ordered that all the singing 
aud dancing women of every sort,t either in Mandi or in his 
camp, should he collected together ; and troop after troop of 
them came decked out and arrayed to the number of thousands 
of every class and nationality; many of them were beautiful, 
some remarkably lovely, The Sultan called them up one by 
one, gave them each a present, and dismissed them. There 
was present one, Shujé’a Khin, an intimate friend and com- 
panion ‘of the Sultin, who quoted some verses,{ and asked the 
Sultén if none of the arrows of their heanty had reached his 
heart, The Sultén replied, “Ah! Shujé’a Khan, T have in 
my palace « woman 80 lovely that the sun and moon pale 
before the glory of her beanty. Perhaps some day I may be 
able to. show her to you.” A few days after this Sultén 
Bahddar was drunk, and took offence at something that Nazuk 
Bahr did, to such a degree that he drew his sword and cut her 
in two. Having done this, he remembered his promise to 

* Shab-i-bardt. A Muhamadan festival held on the eve of the Mth 
Sha'lvin, on which occasion the night is spent in prayere and feastings, 
iUnminations, and fireworks. In India, prayers are offered up for the sorts of 
deceased ancestors on that occasion. 

# ‘The names of the various classes of musicians, singers, and dancers, are, 


all detailed in the text, bul. are of no interest. 
t These vorsos are given, Lut wre not reproduced, 
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“-Shujé’a Khén, so he wrapped the corpse in a coverlet and scht 

for Shujé’a Kham. When he came he said to him, “I once 
“promised to show you a concubine of mine more heautiful than 

“the sun ; to-day she has died. I cannot show you her in life, 

“but look on her in death, and see how lovely she was.” On 

‘this he drew aside the coverlet from pit her face, and Shujf’a 
Khén gazed on her beauty; but when he saw also the blood 

which had trickled round her, he threw himself ou the ground 

and cried, “Oh, what has happened! what calamity is this!” 

“The Sultén also, in deep repentance, cast himself upon the 

“ground, and heat his head against the earth; but it was of no 

“avail, i i : 

When Sultén Sikandar ascended the throne all the Siids 
and holy men came to congratulate him, excepting only Shékh 
Badah, the son of Shékh Jit, who was at that time the chief 

oof the Bukhéri Siids of Batéh, who would not come because of 

8 quarrel with the Sultan. The reason of the quarrel was as 
follows: Shortly after Sultén Bahédar had left Gujarat, 
Shékh Jit died, and Sultén Sikandar said, “The Saint is dead 
and his disciple is a wanderer.”* -Shékh Badsh said in reply, 
“No, the Saint is not really dead,t nor is his disciple a 
wanderer. Your kingdom-is like a vapour or a bubble, and 
has neither firmness nor permanence.” On hearing this, the 
Sultén got more angry still, and resumed{ the town of Batéh, 
‘which had always formed part of the jdgfr allowed to the chief 
of the Saids of Batéh, and made it over to Said Muhamad, who 
was one of the sons of Shéh 'A'lam; but he declined to accept 
it, and never would take possession of it.§ In the end the 


* The Gujarati original is given, “ Pir miié, murid jogt” Jdgt ia rendered 
as awdrah in the Porsian. 

¢ Monning that tho Saint’s spirit survived, and hia prophesies. 

t “ Resumed ” is hor used in its technical aense of “ confiscated.” To have 
the town in-the centre of his jdyf taken away and given to someonc else waa 
doubtless a groat annoyance and inconvenience to the Saint. Siiid Muhamad 
was probably a grandson. of the Biifd *A/lam. 
© § The two anecdotes above are only given in a condense form, and a 
third, of a somowhat indelicate nature, with vertain veraes written by a local 
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“meaning of the speech became manifest; for after a reia of 
one month and-sixteen days,* the traitor ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk slew. 


‘the Sultan. 


poet on the occasion, are omitted, aa they are only intended to illustrate at. 
onoe the Sultdén’s personal beauty and his want of royal dignity. 2 
* Bome MSS. and the “Tarfkh-i-Alfi” make it two months and sixteen 
days, but the cates given show it was clearly one month and sixteen days, t.@.* 
from the 28th of Jumédi-nl-Akbir to the 14th Sha’bén. . : zi 
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CHAPTER XI. 
R&IGN OF MAHMOD SHAH Il. 


Ow the day of his accesfion Nasir Khan received the title of 
Mahmiid Sh&h. ’Iméd-ul-Mulk bestowed robes and horses 
and titles* upon the nobles and soldiers, but he did not confer 
the jdgtr, which is the concomitant of a title, upon which 
people said, “A title without a jdyir is a disgrace.” The 
result was that several of the amérs and soldiers wore deeply 
offended at this shabby behaviour, and thirsted for the blood of 
‘Im4d-ul-Mulk ; but without a leader they could do nothing, 
and each one went to bis own home or Jdgir. > 

When all the affairs of the kingdom were in confusion, as‘a 
last resource 'Iméd-ul-Mulk wrote to ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk l'lichpiri, 
‘atating that if he would show his friendship by coming to 
Nandarbér and Sulténpir, he should receive in recompense a 
specified sum of money. He wrote in the same style to Rind 
Sfnké, and he also conciliated the zaminddrs of the country 
round, Heeven sent to Babar Padshéh soliciting assistance.t 


* Acoording to Firishtah and the “Tab. Akbaré,” 180 or INL tithes were 
thus bestowed in one day. 

f According to the "lab, Akbari,”’ “fmad-nl-Muik wrote to “ Nizéim-ul- 
Mulk Dakbiut,” and says that the “ ah of Pal” was also summoned, and 
mareled as far ug the neighbourhood of Champinir. Firishtah says the same 
thing, bat adds that the Dakhini King, to whom he sont liege sum of 
money (the fab, Akbari” contirms ihis), took tho money, and did nething, 
The Rajah of Pal was told to bar the road by Chimpanir aguinst. Bahidar. 
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The author of the “Térikh-i-Bahddar Shahi" has written 
thus :—* At that time I was at the town of Bar-nagar, and I 
wrote from thence to T4j Khén, who was at Dhandikah, 
informing him that 'Iméd-ul-Mulk had sought the support of 
Babar Pidshah,* and that this act would transfer the throne 
from the reigning dynasty of Gujarét, and praying him to 
think deeply over the mattcr. I wrote also to Bahddar 
.Khén to the same effect, and sent the letter by swift 
runners,” 

Bahédar Khén was at that time proceeding to Jénpér upon 
the invitation of the nobles and chiefs of that country, having 
retired, without taking leave, from the court of Sultin Ibréhim, 
who was then opposing the Emperor Babar at Panipat. He - 
started for Jénpir and halted at Bighpath.t There he was 
waited upon by Paindah Khén Afghén, who said that he was 
sent by all the nobles of the country of Jénpir, to say that 
they recognised Rahédar Khén as their king, and were 


* The “Tab. Akbari” states that he offered Bihar the port of Dip and 
8 kror of tankahs if ho would send ono of his armios to eo-operate with him, 
Firishtah suys much the samo thing, oxcept that ho omits the olfer of sthe 
port; and what was asked was that he ahould send a force down tho Indis to 
land at Did. Firishtuh expressly snye that this letter nevor reached Babar, 
for the Rijuh of Dingarpdr intercopted it; and the “Tub Akbari” Pp 
tically confirma this story, ant says the Muinddér of Dangarpir informed 
Taj Khin of the purport of thia communication 

t Bdghpath (the Vyighra-prastha or “tiger-town” of the Mahdbhivate 
times) is now @ small town on the loft bank of the Jamna, a little to the N,Wy 
of Dehif, and now in tho Mirat district, Tha road to Kastorn Hindistéx 
from Panipat crosses the Jumna jost above this point ; so that it is seen that 
BabAdur Khén had alvendy moved in the direction of Jénpar, and had loft\the 
high road to Gujardt, which pasaed through Dehli. He had probably had 
informal offers of the threne of Jénpir, which wore uow converted into 
a formal one, of which Piindah Khén was the bearer, Tn all probability, 
therefore, when he first reached Bighpath he wag fully inclined to go to 
dénpir, but bofare he decided he received the news of his father’s death; and 
the “Tab. Akbari” says that as soon ag he heard the latter news ho declined 
to Nsten \s Piindah Khén's nepent solicitation, and went off towards Ahmad- 
abid, The “Tab, Akbari” givos also the story that Haluidar determined to 
be guided by his horae, and threw his reins un its head that it might choose 
its own direction ; but the “Tab. Akbari” gives this only as a story, which 
the author evidently does uot believe,  Firishtah adopts it as history, 
Although Bahadar did not then apparently know of his brother's murder, he 

. evidently had so strong a party in Gujarit that it was worth his while to try 
for the rich prigo which the throne of that country afforded, and he had 
evidently little companction as to disputing his brother's title. 
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“anxiously awaiting his arrival ; and that he, Paéindah Khan had 
been directed to state the facts and to conduct the Prince to 
Jénpgr without delay. : 

“Prince Bahadar Khan was about to comply with this reqnest, 
and go to Jénpiir, when he reecived a letter from Khurram 

Khan, informing him of the death of Sultén Muzaffar and the 

“guccession of Sultén Sikandar. The letter went on to say that 
‘the nobles and the army were desirons of his presence, and | 
they hoped that he would return speedily, as it was certain that 
the throne would come to him, for the army and people were 
dissatisfied with Sultin Sikandar. On receiving this letter he 
rested wh 2 he was for three days to perform the rites of 

‘yhourning for his father, On the fourth day he dismissed 
Péindah Khin, and set off with all speed for Gujarat. 


Note vo Carrer XI. 


The Iyderibid MS, inserts, just where this chapter closes, 
& passage which appears in no other version of the text. The 
historic relation of the actual facts is no doubt that already 
given, but it is poasible that the following story may have been 
added by the author. It is no doubt written in. the gossiping 
style in which he often indulges, and also deals with the 
miraculous intervention of Saints and darwéshes much after 
his accustomed manner; but in any case it is worth preserving, 
because it gives Another instance of curious mode of 
incadtation, of which, though well known elsewhere in the 
fast, no example has been hitherto quoted from India, More- 
over, if it have any authority at all, the passage evidently 
preserves a popular tale invented to account for the sudden 
and & propos appearance of Bahadar Khan on the seene imme- 
diately after his brother’s death, for which it is hardly possible 


! 
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_ to doubt he had been in some way prepared, through the 
intelli, »ce transmitted to him by the Siiids of Batéh and 
others of iis sympathisers in Gujardt. The substance of the 
passage is, tliprefore, here reproduced, but only as a note, 


“The manner tu which Bahédar Khan was informed of the 
death of Sult4én Muzaffar, and of the succession of Sultén 
Sikandar was as follows :—After Bahddar Khaén had, on 

“account of the envy and hatred borne towards him by Sikandar 
Khan, taken leave of his holy teacher and left Gujarat, he 
went to I’dar, and from I'dar to the fort of Chitér, where 
wonderful events and strange calamities overtook him, The 
Sultan Muzaffar heard of his arrival at Chitor, but of what 
happened to him after he left Chitér, none of his friends 
among the nobles of Gujarét had any intelligence, nor did 
they know whither he had gone. 

“On taking leave of Rand Sanké, however, the Prince went | 
to Dehli and visited the shrines of the saints in that city, and 
then went on to Pfnfpat and waited on Sultin Ibrahim Lddi. 
One day there was a slight skirmish with the Mughals of the 
Emperor Bibar’s force, and the latter, having captured a party 
of Afgh4ns, were carrying them off the battlefield with their 
hands bound and tent-ropes round their necks. Though 
the Sultén himself was present, none of his warriors dared to 
attempt the release of those forlorn wretches. 

“But Prince Bahédar, with his friends, raising their swords 
for a standard, dashed upon that troop of Mughals, plied 
sword and dagger as though they were executioners, and in the 
end the victors were defeated, and the Afghin prisoners were 
released. Victory remained with Sultén Ibréhim., 

“The nobles who saw the Prince’s gallantry took counsel 
together, and said that, as they were discontented with Sultén 
Tbréhim, it would be better to poison him, and to elevate 
Prince Bahadar to the throne of Dehli in his place. Sultén © 
Ibréhim was made aware of his nobles’ design, and Prince 
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Bahddar lost favour in his eyes, and the latter, perce'ving the 


’ Sultan’s estrangement, went off towards Dehli withoat taking 


leave. ‘ 

“On the night before he reached Panipat, the holy Saint, 
Bu-Ali Kalandar, known as Sharf-ud-din P4sipatt, appeared 
inadream to the guardians of his tomb, and told them that 
the King of Gujarét, accompanied by his friends, would, the 
next morming, pass by on foot, and he desired that they 
would take a good horse and a sword, and stand in the way 
to meet him; and when he arrived they were to arm him 
with the sword, to mount him on the horse, and to bring 
him to the Saint’s tomb, where what was decreed would be 
revealed. 

“When the guardian of the tomh awoke he passed the 
remainder of the night in watching, and after morning prayer 
he went to the stable and took a horse, than which there was 
none better in the stable, and a suitable saddle and bridle, and 
an excellont sword out of the armoury, and went out and sat 
on the roadside, and questioned every passer-by ; but, though 
he waited till mid-day prayer, he found .no one who answered 
the description ; and he was about to go back when a party 
of young men approached, and he determined to wait for 
them, When they drew near, the guardian of the toinb was 
convinced by their appearance that the King of Gujarat was 
among them ; so, running forward, he said, ‘Which of you is 
the King of Gujarat?’ Not knowing but that he might have 
some hostile motive for inquiry, they all answered in the 
negative. But he said, ‘Do uot deny it. Last night the 
holy saint, Sharf-ud-din Panipati, appeared to me in a dream, 
and sent me out to meet you, saying that “the King of 
Gujarét and his friends would pass by on foot,” and that I 
was to furnish him with a horse, saddle, and hridle, and that 
I was to bring him to his tomb. This T have done. Which 
among you is known as King of Gujarit?’ Bahddar Khan 
then made himself known, and accompanied the guardian ; and 
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after visiting the tomb was taken to an apartment near it, 
where he was received with all hospitality. He remained 
there tw «r three days, and then removed to a garden known 
as the‘: sat Shékh’s garden,’ and remained there several 
days mor . 

«When ’Imad-ul-Mulk had killed Sultén Sikandar and raised 
Prince Nasir Khén to the throne, Téj Khan deserted from 
*Imfd-ul-Mulk by night, and went into hiding; and certain of 
the worthier nobles came to him by night, and they took 
counsel together. They discussed the expediency of sending 
for Bahfdar Khin, but no one knew wherc he had gone after 
leaving Chitér. At last one of those present said: ‘On the 
other side of the Sabarmati, and in such-and-such a hamlet, 
there is a Siifd, a holy man, and acquainted with magic, who 
has communications with fairies ; and I have heard that he has 
great authority over the fairies, so that he can get an answer 
to a letter from any country, however distant it may be.’ His 
friends all said that nothing could be better, if this were true, 
and so they determined to visit him. Accordingly Téj Khén 
Nirpali, Khudéwand Khan, and the Prince Fateh Khan of 
Sind, and others, went to the house of that holy man, When 
they told him who was waiting, he came out and’ inquired 
their object. They explained to him that they were well. . 
wishers of Bahfdar Khan, and wanted news of him. He told 
them that if they would bring a letter to Bahddar Khén, he 
would get them an answer, wherever the Prince might be. 
They went away delighted, and the next day‘ these nobles, 
having prepared a letter giving all the news for Bahédar Khén, 
brought it in the evening to the holy man’s house. He 
received them, ‘and produced a little girl of seven or eight 
years of age, and putting a mirror before her, began to pray 
to the Almighty. He also hung the letter beneath her ear, 
having written on it, ‘ Please write full statement in answer 
to this letter, and cast it on the ground, that the messenger 
who takes this may bring back your answer to us who 
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puxiously await it’ When the Shékh began to pray, the 
army of the fairies, and eventually the king of the fairies, 
appeared in the mirror. The little girl said t- he Shékh: 
‘The king of the fairies has come with his af: y, and has 
ascended his throne, and wants to know why you have sent 
for him,’ .The Shékh replied: ‘Give him my compliments, 
and say that, as he knows everything that is passing every- 
‘where, can he tell me where Prince Bahédar Khén is” The 
king of the fairies answered: ‘When I came to you I saw 
Bah4dar Kh4n in a garden at Panipat. He had just taken 
his meal, and was going to rest.’ The Shékh then said: ‘ Be 
good enough to send a couple of messengers to the Prince 
qith the letter which is at the little girl’s ear, and tell them 
to bring an immediate answer.’ The king of the fairies gave 
the order asked, and instantly the letter disappeared from the 
iittle girl’s ear ; and the Saint proceeded to hold the nobles in 
conversation. 

<. “Meanwhile Prince Bahédar was getting anxious, because 
Sever since he left-Gujar&ét he had had no news thence. Thus 
considering, he fell asleep. The fairy who brought the letter 
-put it under his pillow, in such » manner that when he turned 
over on his side the roll of paper might fall into his hand, 
Tho Prince opened his eyes and saw it, and inquired of his 
,fervants, but no one admitted that they had placed it there. 
As they were silent, he asked his friends if they had placed it 
there. They also denied it; but a light was brought, and he 
opened his letfer, and then he found that it came from Gujarét, 
though no messenger was apparent. He perceived that he was 
told to throw the answer on the ground; that he was also to 
write and tell them when he arrived at Jalér, and they would 
then come to meet him. Bahédar Khén accordingly wrote out 
his plans on a piece of paper, and, folding it up, threw it on 
‘the ground; and though they watched it very closely, it never- . 
theless disappeared from their sight, and they could not tell 
how this happened, 
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“T4] Khan and the other nobles were sitting with the Shékh 
when the letter appeared at the little girl's ear; and the Shékh 
took it and gave it to the nobles. They returned a hundred 
thousand thanks for the fulfilment of their wishes, and, depart- 
ing, made all preparation for the reception of Bahédar Khén 
in royal pomp and state. Meanwhile Bahédar Khan set out 
for Gujarat.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


REIGN OF BAHADAR SHAH, 


Waen Babfdar Khén reached Chitér* he was met by ‘Ali 
Sher, son of Mu'in-ud-din Khan Afghan, who had left Gujarat 
to meet him after the murder of Sikandar Shah. This 
messenger informed the Prince in detail of the murder of 
Sikandar, the treachery of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and the raising of 
Nasir Kh&n to the throne. The Prince said he would impale 
the traitor when he reached Muhamadébéd, and he set forth 
on his journey. He left Prince Chénd Khan, who was with 
him, at Chitdér, but, he carried with him Ibréhim Khan, the 
brother of Chiénd Khén.t He continued his journey to Din- 
garpir,t and upon hearing of his arrival there Téj Khan left 
Dhandtkah to wait upon him, Just at*that time Prince Latif 


* The “Térikh-i-Alfi” says distinctly that he was received at Chitér in o 
friendly manner by Réné Séinkéd. 

+ From what the “Tab, Akbari” says, Chand Khén, though submitting to 
Bahddar, preferred remaining whore he was to giving him any active 
aasistance. Ibréhim Khén is expressly said, in the ‘Tab. Akbari,” to have 
enrolled himself in Bahddar'’s service. Chand Khén, as Firishtah states, 
eventually went to Mélwah, where he made mischief, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

| According to the “Tab. Akbari,” U’di Singh, Réjah of Pil, also came 
in to Bahddar at Chitér. U’di Singh seems to have been Rijah of Dangar- 
par, and must havo been the person who intereepted the Iettor to the 
Emperor Babar, If he was the “Réjah of Pail” to whom ’Imid-ul-Mulk 
wrote, he, too, must have really been only nominally obedient to him. It 
ig possible he may have moved to Chimpanir, to get credit with ’“Iméd-ul- 
Mulk, whilo his locum tenens in Dingarpuir intercepted the letter and divulged 
its contents. In this way he would have been able to make terms with 
either party. 
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» Khan came to the vicinity of Dhanddkah,* and sent a message 
to Taj Khan soliciting his support, and promising to place the 
administration of all the affairs of Gujarat in his hands. 4) 
Khan, in reply, sent a messenger, saying that he had already 
allicd kimself with Bahdédar Khdn, and could do nothing in- 
consistent with the part he had taken. He also advised Latif 
Khén to withdraw into retirement, 

‘Tm4d-ul-Mulk and his supporters, when they heard of the 
approach of Bahidar Khén and the support given to him 
by the nobles, were much alarmed. "Iméd-ul-Mulk sent 
’Agd-ul-Mulk Abrds, with six hundred horses from the royal 
stables, ‘and fifty elephants, to occupy Morésah, and prevent 
anyone from going to Bahédar Khén.t At this time Rizé-ul- 
Mulk and Khurram Khén departed from Muhamadébéd with 
the intention of joining Bahadar Khan. The Prince also 
moved out on his way to Kapranj, otherwise called Mahmid- 
uagar. There he was waited upon by several of his friends, 
‘Azim son of Pir, Malik Yusuf son of Lutfulléh, Réji Muha- 
mad son of Farid, Malik Mas’tid, and several others of similar 
positions, who had fled and concealed themselves through fear 
of "Imdd-ul-Mulk. Bahdédar Khan went on from thence to 
Mordsah, and afterwards to Harsél and Sangargéon, At this 
stage he was joined by Khurram Khan, Rizé-ul-Mulk, and 
several other of the old Muzaffar Shéhi nobles, Next day he 
went on to the city of Nahrwélah. 

The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahddar-Shéhi ” writes thus :— 
On the 2Gtht of the month of Ramazin, a.H. 932 (August 


* Firishtah says Latif Khan's object was to join his cousin, Fateh Khan. 
Ono MS. of the “ Mirdt-i-Sikandari ” says T4j Khén sent Latif Khén a good 
sum of money. 

+ Both the Tab, Akbari ’’ and the “ Tarikh-i-Alff” say that on reaching 
within a march of Mordsah, Babddar’a forces were so swelled that ’Azd- 
ul-Mulk was alarmed, and fled without fighting. Babddar occupied Mordésah 
the next day. 

¢ Muszaffar Shih died, as has Doon seen, on the 22nd of Jumadi-ol-ikhir, 
932 a.u. Sikandar probably formally ascqnded the throne on the 28th or 
29th of the same month at Muhomadabdd, and was murdered there on the 
14th Sha'’béu of that year. Bahddar, therefore, entered Nahrwalah just 
thirty-two days ulter that event. Baber’s firet fight with the Afghdns Luok 
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1526), Prince Bah&dar-received at Nahrwilah the homage of« 
T4j Khéin,* Mujébid-ul-Mulk, Sa’id-ul-Mulk, and the author 
of the “ Térikh-i-Bahddar-Shahi,” and others, great and small, 
from the city of Ahmadébéd. From Nahrwalah he went on, 
having assumed royal pomp and state, towards Ahmadabad, 
which city he entered by the K4lipdrah gate. First he paid 
avisit to the mausoleum of his ancestors, Sultéus Muhamad 
Shéh, Ahmad Shéh, and Kutb-ud-din, in Manik Choék, and 
afterwards went to the royal palace called Bhadar. On the 
night of the 27th all the nobles met at the palace, and cach 
one being seated in the proper place assigned to him according 
to the regulations of the time of Sultén Muzaffar, they were 
feasted ; and eyeryoue returned thanks to God on account of 
the safety and arrival of the new Sultan. . . . 

The city of Ahmadébid began again to prosper, and the 
entire country of Gujarat, which had been left in darkness by 
the setting of the sun of government, began again to flourish 
on the rising of this sun of the kingdom, Behddar Shih; and 
every dispute vanished from the hearts of all men. 

When he heard of this, Im&d-ul-Mulk advanced to his sup- 
porters one year’s allowances from the royal treasury, and 
made them swear on the Kurdn. that they would not desert 
Mahmiid Shéh. The nobles took the money, but went quietly 
out of the city and joined Bahddar Khan, the favourite of 
Fortune, Among them, Bahé-ul-Mulk and Déwar-ul-Mulk, 
place at Sidlkdt on the 1st of Babi’-ul-awal, 932; and Ibrahim’s final dofeat 
occurred on the 10th of Rajab following. Bahddar would have been present 
with the Afghén army after the first, and have quelled it before the last of 
xtheae two events. As he did not hear of his father’s death till he reached 
Baghpath, he must have been there, probably, sume time towards the latter 
part of Rajab or early in Sha’bin. Thoro can be little doubt, that as soon 
as he heard of his father’s denth he started for Gujarat, with the intention 
of putting forward his own claims to the throno, Sikandar's death wus, 
no doubt, opportune in his interests; so much so that *dmid-oi-Mulk is 
represented as surprised that Bahiwlar resented tt. Still, thore is no roason 
to accpse him of being privy to it, though he was no doubt realy, backed © 
by tho interest of the Bukhdriat Sitids and a powerful party among the 
nobles, to attack his brother’s throne. 

* Taj Khan is called, in the “ Térikh-i-Alfi,’ Khan ’A’zim. According to 


Birishtah, Bahddar had forwarded to him for publication u mudorately-worded 
manifesto, 
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who were sworn allics of "Im4d-ul-Mulk, and accessories in . 
the murder of Sultén Sikandar, waited on the Sultan and 

made their submission, The author of the “Térikh-i-Baht- _ 
dari” says that on the morning of the 'Z’d* he received an 

order to equip and decorate all the elephants, and bring them 

to the darbdr. The Sultén came forth in royal array, and 

took his scat in the hall called Sankér-mandap, the doors and 

walls of which were all gilded. Robes and favours were 

bestowed upon T4j Khan and the court nobles according to 

their respective rank, On that day thirty-two persons received 

titles according to the following detailt :— 

Khurram Khan, son of Sikandar Khén, was made Khan 
Khénin; Nizim Khén was made Mubériz-ul-Mulk ; the son 
of Shams Khén was made Mu’id-ul-Mulk; Malik T4j Jamél 
was made Wajih-ul-Mulk ; Malik La’zi was created Lil Khan ; 
his son, Kutb Khan, was made Ikbél Khan; Malik Badr-ud- 
din was made Médvid-ul-Mulk ; the son of the Khén Khanéu 
was created Niziém Khén; Malik Shark Nasrat-ul-Mulk re- 
ceived the title of Hasan Khan; Malik Mustafa was created | 
Surandéz Khan; Malik Muzaffar was made Asad Khén; his 
son was entitled Shdistah Khén; Suliman, the son of Muja- 
hid-ul-Mulk, was created Manéwar Khén; Malik Sarandéa, 
son of Malik Toghlak, was made Ajhdar-ul-Mulk; the son 
of Malik Latif Bariwél was made Sharzah Khén; Shams-ul- 
Mulk was made Darié Khén; Chand of Bhandéri was created 
Hajhbar-ul-Mulk; Kombhé Gohil was entitled Rii Réidn ; 
Safdar Khéin was created ’A‘lam Khén; Sa’id-ul-Mulk was 
made Shams Khén; Bahé-ul-Mulk was entitled Ulugh Khan ; 
Mujihid Khén, Mujéhid-ul-Mulk ; Nésir-ul-Mulk was créated 
Kutlagh’ Khéu; his son was entitled Nésir-ul-Mulk ; Médud- 


* -/'d-ul-fitr, the lst of Shawal (sce note, p. 203), that being a festival on 
which it was usual for the Snltén to go in procession to the ’//dgdh outside 
tho city, and in royal state. 

+ ‘TMiese names diffor greatly, and no MS. makes up quite the [ull tale of 
thirty-two; but iboy are given to show the mode in which, and the class of 
persons on whom, these titles wore vonferred. Apparently few of the 
holders of high office under Muzaffar were thus rewarded by Babidar: 
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< ul-Mulk was made Toghlak Khén; his son was created Mani 
Khén; Malik Toghlak Filddi, Fuléd Khan ; Malik Riiiat, 
son of Mujahid-ul-Mulk, was created Nasir Khin; Abhu, son 
of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, was made Ajhdar Khén; Shams, son of 
Kutlagh Khan, was entitled Husén Khan; and Malik Sahib, 
. gon of Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, was created Habib Khan. 

After bestowing these titles, he mounted an elephant and 
went with great state to the ‘I'dgdh, amid the rejoicings 
and acclamations of the people. On the 2nd Shawal he went 
to the palace of Ghatmandél. From thence he proceeded to 
Mahmidébéd. There Mu’azim Khén and several others 
came to do homage, From thence, in consequence of the 
floods in the river Shedhi, he halted at the village of Bhastj, 
and went next to the town of Naridid, where he halted two 
days. Many men came out from Muhamadabid, and those 
who came after recciving money and treasure from *Imid- 
ul-Mulk the Sultén forgave. On the 11th Shawél he started 
from Nariéd, and crossed the Mahindri at the ford of Khan- 
pir, ‘"Imfd-ul-Mulk sent ‘Azd-ul-Mulk to Barédah, and 
Muhéfiz Khan Bakél-2idah to the village of Dhanéj, in the 
vain hope that if these two, his chosen and closest friends, 
separated themselves from him, Sultén Bahddar would seek 
after them and take no heed to him. 

‘Imdd-ul-Mulk had secretly sent for Prince Latif Khan, for, 
as that Prince was clever and of full age, he thought that 
if war began he would give to Latif Khén the insignia of 
sovereignty and oppose Sultén Bahédar ; but when Latif 
Khén came to Dhanéj, “Iméd-ul-Mulk was bewildered,* and 
did*not know what to do. About the date that Sultin 
Bahddar reached Mahmidébéd, ’Imad-ul-Mulk paid a visit to 
Nasir Khin, scowled angrily at him, and went to his home. 
After the 1th Shawdl, *Iméd-ul-Mulk paid no further atten- 
tion to Nasir Khan, but the controller of the royal palace 


* The “Térikh-i-Alft”’ says that Buhddar’s prompt advunce utterly dis- 
gonterted his opponents. 
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kept that prince under surveillance. It is said that a thou- 
sand of *Iméd-ul-Mulk’s men assembled at his house, and 
assured him that if Sultan Bahddar should attempt to wreak 
his vengeance upon him they would fight for him to the 
death. But when Sult4n Bahddar arrived, two or three 
hundred persons remained with him, the rest had fled to their 
homes ; those, indeed, who were men of position fied out of 
the city. 

When Sultén Bahédar reached the Mahindri,* he did not 
“wait till the whole of his army had crossed, but, taking four 
hundred horse and some elephants which had already got 
over the river, he pushed on rapidly to the village of Halél. 
After paying a visit to the tomb of Sultin Sikandar, he sent 
“T4j Khiin on in advance, with three hundred horse, to sur- 
round the house of the villain Iméd-ul-Mulk. When intelli- 
gence reached "Imad-ul-Mulk that Sultan Bahidar was at 
T1al6l, Khwajah Manik son of Jalal, and Yusuf son of Mubiriz- 
ul-Mulk, advised him to take flight, for the Sulttn would cer- 
tainly not suffer him to live. He answered: “ How can I 
fly? naked swords surround me on every side, I cannot move, 
and there is no place for me to escape to.” The blood of 
Sultén Sikand&r so laid hold of him that he could not stir a 
step. Some say that he exclaimed, “ What harm have I done 
to Sultan Bahidar that I should flee from him? If I had not 
killed Sultén Sikandar how could Bahddar have become 
king?” 

Taj Khén, with his three hundred horse, galloped up to 
the house of 'Iméd-ul-Mulk, but the traitor fled and hid him- 


* Tho “Tab. Akbari” is rather fuller here. It says on reaching the 
Watrak it was reported that the fords were not impassable. Bahidar him- 
self halted, and sent Taj Khéin with a detachment across. Here he was 
joined: by most of the nobles who wero residing at Muhamadabid, and then 
marched to the Muhindri at Khanpir (Bankénir). Apparently Tj Khén was 
sent ou to seize this for. ‘Imad-ul-Mulk had sent a force to raise tho 
country about Barddah, so as to keep the Sultan in play ; but Bahddar Shih 
paid no attention to this, and pushed straight on Mahamaddbid Chimpdnir, 
Hirishtuh confirms these particulars, and adds that heavy rain had rendored 
Bahddar Shéh’s advance dificult, and detained him on the banks of the 
Sabarmati. - 
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“del in the house of Shéh Jii Sadik, the head keeper of the 
diwén. he people of the city, smarting under the oppression 
and tyranny they had endured, collected from all quarters and 
fell upon “tmad-ul-Mulk’s house and ransacked it; women, - 
girls, and women-servants were all carried off. When the 
Sultan arrived, he went to the hobse of Masnad-’ Ali Khudawand 
Khan, the wazir, who paid his homage and accompanied the 
sovercign. On reaching the royal palace, Tij Khén came 
and reported that *Ifnéd-ul-Mulk’s house had been given up to 
plunder, but that the traitor himself had not been found, and 
it was probable that he was in hiding somewhere in the city. 
The Sultfn ordered Kaisar Khén and Kabjr-ul-Mulk the 
kétwél to search for and produce him. Half an hour had - 
not elapsed from the Sultfn’s entering the palace, when Khudé* 
wand Khén’s men dragged "Im4d-ul-Mulk to the dardér, with 
hands bound, head and feet bare, and every kind of ignominy, 
-. An order was given for hjs confinement in a cell in the Dil- 
kushé palace. The Sultén directed T4j Khan to ask the 
traitor why he had killed Sikandar Khén. When Téj Khén 
put the question, he answered: “ What could I do? Every- 
one was resolved upon his death, and what was I amongst 
them?” Téj Khfn said: “ You were a persOnal servant of 
Sultén Sikandar; how could you join with his. adversaries? ” 
He made no reply, and all who were present cursed and reviled 
“him. 

The Sultén went to the room where Sikandar was killed, 
and the author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahddar Shahi” writes 
thus :—“ The Sultén directed me to bring Téj Khén from 
the-Dil-kushé palace. He told over again to T4j Khan the 
story of his brother’s murder, and then, groaning, said: ‘ Im- 
pale this evil-footed slave in front of the darbdr to-morrow, 
snd cut to pieces Saif-ud-din and ’Ali, who were the traitors 
confederates.’ It is said that as they were taking “Iméd-ul- 
Mulk down to the gibbet, a person told him to repeat the 
creed. He replied,‘ How can I say it? my tongue refuses . 
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the office.’ Shame upon the man who could thus act to his 
benefactor, and slay his master like an enemy! It is very 
just that in this world such infamy and suffering should fall 
upon him, and that in the next the tortures and fires of hell 
should await him!” 

On the 16th Shawél ’Iméd-ul-Mulk was executed with Saif- 
ud-din and ’Alf. On the same day Fateh Mulk, son of 
Malik Tawakkul, an old Mahmtid Shdhi servant, was created 
*Im4d-ul-Mulk, and promoted to the office of ’Ariz-i- Mamdlik. 

. In a short time all the wretches who had aided and abetted 
the murder of Sultén Sikandar were ignominiously exccuted.* 
The villain Bahddar,t the murderer of the Sultan, who received 
on the day of the crime a wound in the head from the hand 

*of Siiid Burhén-ud-din, kept concealed for some days, but 
was also at lust discovered and brought up.. The Sultén gave 
orders that his skin should be torn from his body, and his body 
hung upon a gibbet. 

*Avd-ul-Mulk and Muhéfiz Khan had fled to the hill 
country of Pél and joined Latif Khan, and, having collected 
the zamtnddrs of those parts, endeavoured to raise disturb- 
ances; but the authority of Sultén Bahidar became more ~ 
firmly established day by day, and they could effect nothing. 
The Sultin now opened the hand of bounty, and like a cloud 
rained down gold and jewels and allowances and favours all 
around, He was so generous to his people that the nobles 
and soldiers were unwilling to go to their homes, and remained 
near him in the hope of sharing in his bounty. 

A famine now set in, and the Sultin dispersed his army in 
detachments. Wherever he himself went he dispensed his 
charity, and to no one did he give less than a gold ashraft. 
The small and great of the city lived comfortably, and the 


> * The “Tub. Akbari” says that three of the assassina were arrested 
while ctdoavouring to fly to the Dakhin. 

+ Bahddar is called Babé-ul-Mulk in the “Tab. Akbart.” He was wounded 
by ’Alim-ud-din, not Burbén-ud-din, which latter name, however, ai) the M&S, 
give in this place, 
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fame of his generosity soon excelled that of Hatim Téi.*. .. 
On the 14th Zi-l-ka‘dah a.m. 932 (22nd of August 1526), he 
took his seat on the throne of his ancestors.t The wazirs 
and nobles received splendid robes and dresses, the soldiers 
received the gift of one year’s pay from the treasury, and one 
hundred and fifty persons were honoured with titles, hut for 
the sake of conciseness their names are not given. After the 
breaking up of the darbdr was'a grand banquet for the 
nobles and great personages, and after the conclusion of 
the banquet everybody reccived presents, and went ‘away 
happy and delighted, . . . The office of wazér was conferred 
on T4j Khan, : 

After a time it became known that ’Azd-ul-Mulk and 
Muhafiz Khan, shaving joined Prince Latif Khén, had gones 
towards Nandarbar, and were endeavouring to stir up a revolt.} 
TAj Khan received orders to lead an army against them, but 
he represented that Ghizi Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, was 

“the best man for the work. The Sultén said, “The day after 
my accession the allowances of Ghézi Khiin were increased 
twofold, now I double them again.” Then Ghazi Khan was 
sent with a large army and elephants to the sibah of Nan- 
darbér, After the J'd-uz-zdhd, Shujd’-ul-Mulk, whose name 
was Réji Muhamed, fled and joincd Prince Latif Khan in Pal. 
Taj Khén reported to the Sultin that Shujé’-ul-Mulk had fled 
with the connivance of Kaisar Khén; and the Sultin said 
that if this were really so, Kaisar Khin ought to be seized. 
Tj Khén added, not only Kaisar Khén, but Ulugh Khin and 
Déwar-ul-Mulk also, for they were all leagued with ’Imad-ul- 
Mulk in the murder of the Sultan Sikandar, and weré in secret 


* (Viatim Tai” ig the fabulous exemplar of liberality in ali Persian 
literature. 
"+ ‘This formal “coronation” took place at Muhamadithid Chémpinir. 

fq Tho “Tub, Akbari” states that tho very day on which Bahidar entered 
Muhamadabéd, Princo Vatit Khin entered tho city also—probably te concert 
mensures with Imid-ul-Mulk. After remaining concealed for some days, 
he was rocommonded by Kaisar Khan and’ Ulugh Khin to withdraw and 
conceal himgelf, Being helploss, he acceded to their desire, and fled to the 
hill country of Béngd. 
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correspondence with «Latif Khan. When these statements 
were proved to the Sultén, "Ulugh Khan, who had been 
appointed to the expedition against Prince Latif Khan, was 
dismissed, .nd all the three persons were seized and ordered 
to be beheaded.* This occurred in the year of the King’s 
accession, i.e. in a.H. 982, 

Some time after, a despatch was received from Ghazi Khan, . 
reporting that ’Azd-ul-Mulk, Muhéfiz Khan, and Bhim Rajah of 
:PAl, having consulted and combined together, had attacked and 
plundered a village belonging to Sulténpir. On hearing this, 
Ghézi Khén marched against them, and a severe action was 
fought, in which he was victorious, ’Azd-ul-Mulk and Mu- 
hafiz Khén took to flight, Rajah Bhimt and his brother were 
left dead upon the field, and Prince Latff Khan was wounded 
and a prisoner. The Sultfén sent off Muhib-ul-Mulk with 
orders to make all speed and bring the Prince, with the 
greatest care, to wait on the Sultén. He received his 
charge,” but the Prince’s wounds were severe, and he died at 
the village of Murgh-dirah, where Muhib-ul-Mulk buricd him. 
After some days his body was vemoved by order.of the Sultan, 
to the village of Hildl, where it was deposited in a vaulted 
tomb opposite the sepulchre of Sultan Sikandar. A few days 
later Prince Nasir Khén also died. Thus three princes 
perished before the rising power of Sultan Bahédar, and were 
all interred near each other. 

At the time when Kaisar Khan and the other amirs were 
heheaded, intelligence was brought of there being commotions 


* Firishtah says that Ulugh Khén’s innocence was established, and that 
lie was relonsed and his accusers punished. On this point the “Tab. 
Akbari” is silent; but i¢ says that Zid-ul-Mulk (@pparently a son of Nasir 
Khan), who was imprisoned, was ultimately released and pardoned on paying 
a fine of fifty Iukhs of fankahs. Kaisur Khén seems certainly (by all 
accounts) to have been put to death, and probably *Blngh Kha too. 

+ “Rai Bhim.” The “Tab. kbari” calls him Raf Singh; but all 
necounta seem fo agree that the Rajah of Pail was killed in this battle, and 
another Rijah of Pal, whom Firishtah and the “ Mirdt-i-Sikundari”’ (see 
next page) call Ré¢ Singh, was killed later on by Téj Khin. Tho “Tab, 
Akbari” says that the defoat of Latif Khén took place noar Sultanpér. 
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on the borders of Gujar&t, and of Réi Singh, Réjah of Pél, 
having attacked and plundered the town of Dahdd. Con- 
sequently the Sultan sent Téj Khan to overrun all the country 
of Pal. At this time Sharf-ul-Mulk brought back from 
Mandi the royal servants whom Ikb4l Khén had carried there 
in the time of Sultan Sikandar, Tj Khén marched into 
the hills of Pal, and, in the course of one month, ravaged 
all the-country of Réi Singh, leaving it a blackened waste, 
and he razed all the forts of refuge. In this campaign only~ 
one soldfer of Taj Khfn’s army, named Muhamad Hasan, 
was killed; the rest returned unhurt and triumphant.* F 
On the 15th Rabi’-ul-awal, ava. 933 (ap. 1527), Sultan 
Bahddar went out hunting in the direction of Kambhiiat. 
When he reached that port, Ilids, one-of the sons of Malik 
Aiéz, waited upon the Sulfin-and reported that his elder 
_ brother Ishak, instigated. by the zaminddrs of Sérath, had 
broken out in rebellion and ruined his family.t He had 
marched with five thousand horse from Nawf-nagar to Morbi 
and from thence to the port of Dit. His design was to get 
into the island of Dit by stratagem, to remove every Musul- 
mén aoldier or merchant there, to plunder all the Musulman 
property he found there, whether belonging to the State or 
to merchants, and to deliver Dfti into the hands of the wicked 


* According to the story of Firishtah, Téj Khén’s army was 100,000 strong, 
and he refnsed all offers of accommodation till Rai Singh, driven to despera- 
tion, gave battle and was defeated and killed. He adds that Tj Khan was 
recalled thence, and sent as governor to Kambhdiat.. The story of the “Tab, 
Akburi’”’ agrees, and udds that the Rajah made his overtures of submission 
through Sharf-ul-Malk, one of the chief nobles. Réi Singh, it is stated, 
made hia attack on hearing of the execution of Kaisar Khan, apparently 
because hoe supposed that that showed disumion in Bahddar Shih’s camp. 
Whon plundering Dahéd, the Raja is said to have scizod much property 
belonging to Zid-ul-Mulk, son of Nasir Khan. Tho “Tab. Akbar” further 
explains that Tj Khan was selected to put the province of Kambinint in order, 
the Sultan having, during his visit thero, received many complaints of mis- 
governmont. Réi Singl’s son afterwards came in and submitted, and was 
honoured with a dvess (khil’at). 

+ Possibly this may bo the part of his work to which tho author refers 

» whon he sys that he proposes to describe how all the sons of Malik Aliz 
were put to death by Bahddar, at the instigation of Réni Khdn. No other 
mention of their fate occurs, except in connection with these events, Seo 
note, p. 235, ‘i 
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infidels.* On hearing of this Muhamad A’k4, the commarder 


‘of the fleet, made ready ships, and, filling them with tried 


soldiers, and arming them with guns and muskets, he went 
out to encounter the enemy, and volleys of round shot, mus- 
ketry, and rocketst were fired on both sides, till many Hindis 
and innumerable infidels were killed. 

On hearing of this, Sultén Bahadar marched hastily from 
Kambhdiat. On the first day he reached the village of Mateli, 
on the next Gondi ; then he went to Dhandtikah, then Rénpur, 
and thence to Jasdiin. When Ishék heard thatsthe Sultan 
himself was coming to chastise him, he took to flight, and, 
leaving Sérath, went off towards the Ran, that is, to the salt 
marshes, The Sultfin marched from Jasdtn to the town of 
Bansdwir, abd then to the town of Déolf, a fort fifteen kés 
from Jtinahgarh, where he heard-of Ishak’s having gone off to 
the Ran. He then sent Khén-Khénan to pursue the rebel, 
with orders not to allow him to escape alive. When Ishak, 
that villainous son of a slave, came near the Ran he heard 
that Toghlak Khan, the governor of Morbi, had come out to 
attack him,  Ishik faced round and gave battle, and Toghlak 
Khan was defeated. Ish&k then learnt that Khén"Khanén had 
been sent after him, and was coming up rapidly, so he made 
all haste to escape, and passed over the Ran. Khan-Khénén 
encaraped on the edge of the Ran. 

After detaching Khén-Khénén, the Sultén remained where 
he was for ten days. On the eleventh day he marched to the 
town of Manglér, from thence to Chorawaér, thence to Pattan 
Diff and then to the town of Kérinér. There he gave ordera 
for the army to remain encamped at Nawé-nagar, i.e. Dilwérah, 
whilst he visited Did, Another son of Malik Aiéz, whose 
name was Téghfis, who lived at Dit, came to Dilwdrah to wait 


* i ig proposoc to give the Portuguese view of these events in the 


Appendix to Vol. IL. 


+ Hukkakhd, \23— Their uso on thts occasion shows that they must have 
been rockets. ‘fhe use of shells in a naval action, at this date, could hardly 


- have been possible. Sce note, p. 211, ante. 
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on the Sultén, and was graciously received. The Sultén 
stayed there for a month. He then placed Dit in the charge 
of Kiwdm-ul-Malk, and Jinahgarh under Mujéhid Khan*; 
after that he marched towards Ahmadébid. He then heard 
that the Rind had sent to the presence his son named Bikra- 
méjit, with a suitable tribute. From Dit the Sultin sect out 
for Ahmadébéd, and proceeded to the town of Taldjah, from 
thence to the port of Ghéghah, and having gone on a sailing 
expedition, he proceeded with all speed straight to Muhamad- 
fbid withont any halt. The son of Réind& Sainké came there 
and was graciously received. 

The Sultén spent a month at Muhamadébéd in pleasure and 
enjoyment, when he proceeded to Ahmadabad, where also he 
passed three months in ease and pleasure. After that he 
went to Kambhiiat, and, staying there three days, he returned 
to’ Ahmadabad, After some days he went out hunting 
towards Nadét, and the Rajah of that country waited upon him 
and did homage. He then-proceeded to the port of Sérat, 
from thence by ship to Rénér, and back again to Sérat. 
Travelling hastily from thence, he reached Ahmadébéd in one 
night and a’ day. The four months of the rainy scason 
he passed a Chimpfnir, that is, Muhamaddbid. After 
the rains the son of the Rén& received leave to retura to 
Chitér. . 

Tn the year wn. 984 (a.p, 1528), the Sultan again went to 
the island of Diu, and spent several days there in pleasure. 
He then started one evening for Kambhfiat, and, travelling all 
night, reached that place at sun-rise, In these days "the 
Sultén was so famed for his rapid journeys, that making “a 
Bahddayi journey ” was a proverbial saying applied to anyone 
“who covered a great distance in a short time. « He stayed there 
three days, making excursions and hunting in the ncighbour- 


* The “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” says Mujéhid Khan Bhalfm (tho corpulont), nnder 
which namo he again appoars after Bahddar’s death. ‘Nhe same work says 
the events at Did occupied a month, 
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hood; then he embarked and went to Ghéghah, and from 
thence to Diti, where he stayed two days, and then, going 
on board ship, returned again to Kambhdiat. He then went 
to his capital, where he ordered the erection of an outer wall 
round Bhardj, Afterwards he set oat with an army for the 
country of Bagar.* He halted at Mikrej, and there the Réjah 
of Ditingarpiir came to pay his respects. Thence he went on to 
Diingarpiir, and, encamping by the tank of that place, he 
occupied himself some days in fishing. He sent his army 
against some rebellious zaminddrs of that neighbourhood, with 
orders to ravage their country. He himself’ returned to Ah- 
madnagar, and from thence he went to Pattan, to visit the 
tomb of his great ancestor, Sultin Muzaffar, otherwise Zafar 
Khan, where he bestowed many presenta ‘on men of religion 
and learning. From thence he went with all expedition to 
. Ahmadabad, and on the Ist of Sha‘ban he travelled from 
thence to Muhamadabéd, or Chimpauir, in one day, On the 
1st Ramziin, leaving his army there, he went with his attendants 
and an escort to inspect the new fortifications which he had 
ordered to be built at Bhardj. On the ninth of the month he 
proceeded to Kambhiiat. 

He spent.one day at Kambhdiat, and was rambling by the 
sea-side, when a ghrdé came in from Dit, and reported that a 
Firangi ship had come into that port, and that Kiw4m-ul- 
Mulk had put the crew into prison and seized all the cargo. 

The Sultén immediately went off to Did, and Kiwim-ul-Mulk 
brought all the captive Firangis before him. The Sultén 
offered them I[sléin and made them all Musulméns.t After 


* The “Tob, Akbari’' says this expedition was aleo directed against I dar, 
and was quite, and speedily, succossfal. The Snltdn returned to Muhumad- 
Abid Chimpinir. He thon went to Kambhéiat. The story of the capture 
of the Portuguoso is stated exactly as in the text. Fivishtah morely notices 
the latter event. The “hunting” at Nédét is also said, by the “ Mirdt-i- 
Abmadi,” to hayo been an expedition undertaken for the ‘chastisoment of 
the Rajah of that place. 

t ‘The Portuguese writers deny this conversion. The matter bolongs moro 
proporly to the account of Portuguese enterprise in Gujarat, which it is hoped 
to give in the Appendix to Vol. 11. 
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this the Sultén went, by way of Kambhéint, to Muhamadébéd, 
and stayed there some time enjoying himself. 

The Sultin now received intelligence that bis sister’s son, 
Muhamad Khan, son of ’A’dil Khén (of Kéndésh), had gone 
out, with two thousand five hundred horse, to the assistance 
of ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk Géwéli. Géwél ia a fort in the country of 
Birdr. Nizém-ul-Mulk having entered into a confederacy 
with the petty rulers of the Dakhin, that is, with Barid, ruler 
of the city of Bidar, Khudiwand Khén Pathiri, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, 
and others, had given battle to "Iméd-ul-Mulk, and defeated 
him.* A letter also reached the Sultéu from his nephew Mu- 
hamad Khén, representing that ’Iméd-ul-Mulk had been a 
faithful and obedient ally of the throne of Gujarat, from the 
time of Sultén Muzeffar to the present, and every year sent 
to the Sultén clephants from Jéjnagar as tribute. Now the 
’ pulers of the Dakhin had entered into an iniquitous league 

against him, and, having driven hit from his coyntry, were 

endeavouring to destroy his power; no resource was left 
him, therefore, but an appeal to the Sultén. ’*Iméd-ul-Mulk 
also wrote and represented the condition of his affairs, On 
reading these letters the Sultfin observed that the amfrs of the 

Dakhin were all tyrants and oppressors, that ’"ImAd-ul-Mulk 

was unjustly oppressed, and that relief of the Crp was 

one of the chief duties of just kings. 
‘On the 14th of the month of Zi-l-hijjah, in the very height 

of the rainy season, when movement on the roads is difficult, , 
~ especially in the Dakhin, the Sultén marched out with a picked 

force and encamped at Hélél. From thence he sent out in all 

directions, summoning his soldiers to their standards, and 


* Tho “Tab. Akbari”-places these events towards tho close of 084 A.H. 
(say about the middle of 1527 a.n.). It adds that the confederates seized the 
important fort of Méhir, aud captured in tho action three hundred elephants. 
Firightnh adda that the confederates Inid an xmbuscade, into which ‘Tmad-ul- 
‘Mulk fell; also that Babddar Khan had mediated, at "Imid-ul-Maik’s reqnest, 

the reviona year, and, at the time, with success; and that on this occasion 
> pe'vfewed the confederates as the aggressors, 
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waited for their arrival.* Another letter from "Iméd-ul-Mulk 
brought the news that his enemics had besieged and taken the 
fort of Patharf. .Phe Sultfn instantly began his march, and 
arrived at Barédah in the month of Muharram a.a. 935 (Sept. 
A.D. 1528), where he halted for a month to muster and arrange 
his forces. The author of the “ Térikh-i-Bahddar Shihi” 
writes thus :—*¢ At this time I acted for the Sultén as dardghah 
of the port of Kambhdiat. I also received my summons and 
came to join the royal army. What I have written upon the 
matter I hage written as an eye-witness.” When the army 
was assembléd the Sultén marched frow Barédah. He was 
then met by Ja’far Khan, son of ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, who paid his 
respects and was very kindly received. When Nandarbér was 
reached, ’Iméd-ul-Mulk and Muhamad Khén also came, to 
mect him, and were received with much honour, The Sultén,. 
. moreover, gave to "Iméd-ul-Mulk a jewelled sword-belt and a 

golden umbrella, ‘The march was continued to the fort of 

Gadlnah, and from thence to Déégir, known as Daulatébad, 
_ where the army encamped on the 2nd Rabi’-ul-dkhir. 

They say that! in this army there were a hundred thousand 
horsemen and nine hundred fighting elephants. When they 
saw from the ramparts Bahédar Shih’s immense army the 
people of the fort were struck with dismay, and despaired of 
being able to resist. Just then a cloud of dust rolled away, 
and from under its curtain appeared the army of Nizéin-ul- 
Mulk, which had been lying in ambush behind some hills, and 
which now advanced upon the Sultin’s army. When this was 
known, the troops of Buhddar Shéh came to the rescue, and - 
like the waves of the sea enveloped the enemy on all sides, so 
that the Dakhinis were quickly defeated.” Three chiefs of the 
royal army were killed in this battle, Mukhlis-ul-Mulk, Muhib- 
ul-Mulk, and the son of Mukhlis-ul-Mulk. Many of the 
Dakhinis were killed. 


% The “ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi ” says the Sultdn had a hundred thonsand horse 
and three handred elophants. - 


842: ‘ousanht,. ~ le dg 
" After the forces of Niz&m-ul-Mulk had ‘been thus dispersed, 
the Sultén gave orders for the close investment 6f Daulatébad, 
and the officers began to draw the lines for the trenches, when 
an ambassador came from Niz&m-ul-Mulk to state that his 
master threw himself entirely on the merey of Sultin Bahadar, 
saying “that he had no wish to oppose the Sultan, and offering 
to surrender upon a promise of safety. The Sultin gave the 
required assurance, and dismissed the ambassador, who pro- 
mised that within ten days Nizdm-ul-Mulk would wait upon 
the Sultén, After the end of ten days another, ambassador 
came and asked for a further term of ten days. He was 
very submissive, so the Sultén granted the extension, but 
added that if this time there was any further failure in 
the. promise, he would lay the fort of Daulatdbid in 
ashes, 

The second promise was also broken, and Sultin Bahédar in 
anger gave orders that the fort should be attacked on all sides, 
A fire of artillery and musketry commenced, and for twenty 
days they continued fighting hand to hand. But the defences . 
were very strong, and the capture of the fortress being yet 
remote, tho Sultfin raised the siege and marched towards the 
city of Bidar. The waktlg of Nizém-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, 
Barid Bidari, ’A’dil Khén Bijaptiri, and Khuddwand Khin 
Pathari came to wait upon the Sultin, bringing letters and 
royal offcrings from their respective principals. The substance 
of these representations was that the accusation of having 
begun the strife, brought by Iméd-ul-Mulk against Nizém-ul- 
Mulk, was contrary to fact, for he himself had committed the 
first outrage by wresting the fort of Mé@hiir out of the hands 
of Nizim-ul-Mulk’s officers. To avenge himself Niz4m-ul- 
Mulk had gone to war; but still the confederates were ready 
to accept Sultén Bahddar's decision in the matter, and to obey 
his orders, As this statement of the amirs of the Dakhin was 
true, the Sultan abandoned his hostile intentions against the 
confederated armies, and peace was made between them and 
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‘Iméd-ul-Mulk Géwéli. The Sultén then returned to his 
capital.* 

On the Ist of the month of Sha’bdn, a.H. 985 (a.p. 1529), 
Sultin Bahédar arrived at Muhamadabéd. A great number of 
men of the Dakhin had followed the Sultan’s army with the 
desire of centering into his service. The proper officers were 
desired to make a miuster-roll of them, and it was found that’ 
there were twelve thousand horsemen, Suitable stipends and 
Jdgtrs and proper allowances were conferred on them. 

In the month of Ramzén, Sultén Bahédar went to Ahmad- 
&bfid to visit: and recite a fdtihah at the tombs of his ancestors, 
After the performance of these ceremonies he left Ahmadabad, 
and went to Kambhitiat to inspect the new ships which he had 
ordered to be built there, and afterwards, on the day of the 
‘Td-ul-fitr, he proceeded to Muhamadibéd, In the month of 
Shawil, Jém Firéz, King of Sind, who had been defeated by 
the Moghals,t came to seck refuge with the Sultén, The 
‘Sultén received him with great compassion, and comforted 
him, promising to wrest his kingdom from the hands of his 
enemies, and to restore it to him. About the same time Nar 
‘Sing Déd, brother’s son to Man Sing, Rajah of Gwilidr, came 

» 

* The “'Tairfkh-i-Alfi,” Firishtah, and the “Tab, Akbari” say vory little 
about this campaign. The former says that the confederates, when they saw 
that Bahidar was coming to the assistance of their opponents, gave in at 
once. Firishtah reprosents that Bahddar delayed his advanco for some time, 
till hia army was collected, and, in the meantime,%as the text states, the 
confederates gained further advantages. Firishtah also deals with the entire 
campaign ending in 937 A.H., and says that Sultén Bahddar suffered much 
from want of supplies, partly owing to a famino and partly to the action of 
the enemy, but that they at length submitted, as tho text states, The 
Portuguese accounts atate that Sultén Bahddar lost heavily, from want 
and from oa very severe winter, apparently in 935 or 986—probably the 
latter. 

+ The history of Jém Firéz and his expulsion from his capital, Tathah, by 
the Arghins, will bo found at length in Erskine’s India wider Babar and 
Humditan, vol. i, pp. 3€0-81. He appears to have been patronised by Mu- 
zaffur Shih I1., of Gujardt, but nothing is said of it~in the “ Mirdt-i-Sikan- 
dart.” Probably the aid given to Jém Firéz was merely a matter of shelter 
and of pecuniary assistance, not of political interference in his bebalf during 
his numerous struggles and (well-deserved) misfortunes. Indeel, similar 
assistance seems to have been equally afforded by Muzaffar Shih (II.) to 


Firéz'a rival, Saldéh-ud-din, also a connection of Muzeffar Siéh, whose 
grandmother was of the royal family of Bind. 
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with a following of Réjpits to wait upon the Sultén, who 
accepted him as one of his officers, and gave him a suitable 
Jégir. Prithi R4j, nephew of Rand Sanka, also came and paid 
homage, and was taken into-service by the Sultén.* 

Afterwards, in Muharram, x.. 936 (September, a.p. 1529), 
Ja’far Khan, son of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk Gawéli, presented a letter 
“from his father to the Sultan, representing that Nizim-ul-Mulk 
had not been faithful to his engagements; and complaining that 
he had not restored the elephants which he had taken, nor 
had he given up the town of Pfthari and its dependencies, 
which he had seized and held by force, and which belonged to 
*Iméd-ul-Mulk, He begged, therefore, that Sultén Bahédar ’ 
would once more lead his army to the Dakhin that the writer 
might obtain his desires. The Sultin thereupon gave his 
officers directions to prepare supplies in view of the assembling 
of an army. On the 2nd Muharram a.u. 936 (6th Sept. 1529) 
the Sultén marched from Muhamadébid against the Dakhin. 
His first march was to the town of Dabhéi, thence by regular 
Stages to thé village of Dhéréli. Muhamad Khén A’siri there 
came in and waited on the Sultén? A fewsmarches farther on 
*Imaéd-ul-Mulk Gawéli also, leaving his own capital, came to 
visit the Sult4n, #When the Sultén reached the fort of Mulér 
Bahar Jit, Rajah of Baglénah, also presented himself and did 
homage. The Sultén received him very graciously, and gave 
him two fine rubies* for ear-rings, and Bahar Jiu, in order to 
establish a connection with the Sultén, gave in marriage to 
him one of his sisters, who for beauty, intellect, and knowledge 
had no equal in her day. On the following day, in accor- 
dance with the wish of the Saltén, he gaye another sister 
to Muhamad Khan A’sirf, : : 

’ When these matters were despatched, Sult4n Bahddar pur- 


* This is probably tho correct vorsion of the facts, and is followed by 
the best texts, but somo of the rest sperk only of Nar Sing, and call him the 
nephew of Rind Sénké. he evidenco of Firishtah and the Tab. Akbari’”” 
agrees with the atory as given in the text, Tho “Tab. Akbari” adda that ~ 
several other chiefa also waited on him and entered hig aervice. 
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sued his march, and leaving the country of the Réjah of 
. Bagl&énah he entered the territories of the Dakhin. On this 
occasion he conferred on Bahar Jii the title of Bahar Khan, 
and sent him thence with a detachment, to the fort of Chéwal, 
to plunder the country round. The Sultén then continued his 
march till he came to Ahmadnagar, but the Dakhinis had 
evacuated the place before hig arrival, and had fled. The 
’ Sultfn gave orders for levelling all the. palaces and fine build- 
ings with the ground, and for destroying and uprooting the 
gardens. He remained there twelve days for the purpose of 
‘ giving his men rest after their long marches. From thence 
he marched towards the Balaghat, and there he sent Mujahid 
Khan, with a detachment, to the town of Ousé, 
*Imad-ul-Mulk brought to the knowledge of the Sultan that 
‘the city of Parindah, in the country of Kwaéjah Jahan, was a 
flourishing place, afl many of the inhabitants were rich, He 
accordingly, seut Malik Amin, at the head of a strong force, to 
Parindah. The Malik made a rapid march against the place, 
and, coming down upon it like a bolt from heaven, utterly 
destroyed it. Much wealth in goods and money fell into the 
hands of his men. 

At this time it came to the knowledge of Sultén BahAdar 
that Nizim-ul-Mulk Bahri, Barid, Kwéjah Jahan, ’Afn-ul. 
Mulk, “snd Khudéwand Khan had all gone up together to 
plunder and lay waste A’sir and Burhdnpir, The Sultén im- 
mediately sent Kaisar Khén in pursuit of them with a large 
force. Next day he sent also Muhamad Khan A’sfri to his aid 
with an army and elephants. When these two forces had 
united, they encountered the chiefs of the Dakhin in the 
country of Burhénpir, and a great battle followed. While 
they were fighting hand to hand, and the issue of the day was 
trembling in the balance, the soldiers of the army cried out, 
“ Bahddar Shih! Fight, -brothers, fight ! the Sultan’s standard 
is flying, and he himself.has come,” as if the Sultén had 
arrived. On hearing this name the Dakhinfs took to flight 
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and scattered in all directions. The royal army returned 
victorious and triumphant, and rewards and promotion were 
given to all who deserved them. After a while, Barid, the 
ruler of Bidar, finding that he was unable to withstand the 
army of the Sultén, sought means of obtaining peace. He 
accordingly sent to “Iméd-ul-Mulk offering the hand of his 
daughter in marriage, and *Im4d-ul-Mulk, who was anxiously 
on the watch for such an opening, gladly accepted this offer, 
and married the girl. A reconciliation was thus effected be- 
tween them, and ’Iméd-ul-Mulk entreated Sultén Bah&dar to 
forgive Barid, To this he consented, and Barid agreed to the 
name of the Sultén being used in the shutbah and on the coins. 
Tn most of the cities of the Dakhin the khutbah was read in 
the name of Sultan Bahddar. 

Sultin Bahidar moved his camp from Bir to Péthari and 
the Dakhinis shut themselves up in the fort. The Sultén laid 
" siege to it, and fighting went on for some days; but the place 
was strong, and its reduction in a short time was improbable, 
so the Sultfn withdrew to his capital, leaving "Iméd-ul-Mulk 
to carry on the siege, assisted by Alp Khén. He himself went 
on rapidly, attended by his personal followers, and reached 
Muhamadébéd on the 1st Sha’bén ; and on the 12th, the army, 
which had marched more leisurely, also arrived. The rainy 
season was passed there in comfort and easc.* * 

In the year nu. 937 (a.p. 1531) Sultén Bahddar led out his 
army for the conquest of the country of Bagar. When he 
reached the village of Khaénpir, on the banks of the Mahindri, 
he appointed Khan ’Azam A'saf Khin and Khudawand Khén 
wazir chiefs, the most trusted of all his officers, to lead a strong 
army against Bagar. He himself, with a picked force, started 
to visit Kambhaiat and the island of Dii. He arrived at 
Kambhéiat on the 20th Muharram, and went from thence by 
ship to Dii, There he bought from the owners, for his own 

* The “Tarikh-i-AHi” gives a. short ayiamary of those events as happen- 
ing in the beginning of the year 937 a.u/ 
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use and at a satisfactory price, the whole of the stuffs and 
goods of various sorts which had been brought by ships from 
Rim, Europe, and other distant parts. It is said that among 
the things so purchased, besides many others, were thirteen 
hundred mans of rose-water, The Sultén showed great kind- 
ness to the European Turks (Réimis), who had come with 
Mustafa Rumi, and appointed a place for their dwelling in Dfu. 
He committed Dfi to the special charge of Malik Toghan, 
son of Malik Aifz, and returned to Kambhfiat, which he 
reached in the month of Safar, and, remaining there one day, 
on the following day he went on to Muhamadébéd, where he 
arrived on the 27th of the same month. 

When he reached the capital he was waited upon by Fateh 
Khan, Kutb Kh4n, and Umar Khan Afghin Lédi,* relations 
of Sultén Bahl6l, who had fled to him for safety from the 
Moghals. They were admitted to an audience, and the Sultin 
received them with great kindness, He gave them three hun- 
dred garments of gold brocade, fifty-five horses, and several 
lakhs of tankahs for their expenses, at their first interview. 

After this he proceeded towards Bagar, and at Mordsah he 
rejoined his army, which, without him, had been like a body 
without a soul. He halted one day, and then marched against 
Bagar. On entering the country of Bagar he was waited upon 
at Sanilah by Prithi Raj, the Réjah of Dingarpir,+ whose son 
became a Muhamadan.{ Leaving his army, he went off on a 


* They were probably part of the Afghin forco which had been in arms 

agninst tho Nmperor in the ‘enstorn part of his domains, ie. Oudh and 
Rohilkand, and who had been defeated on the banks of the Gograh river, ia 
Eastern Oudh, just at this time. One ground of Humditin’s hostility to 
Bahddar Shih, was his oxtromo favour to all the Afghdn refugees, which 
gave riso to the idea, probably not wholly unfounded, that he desired to 
make himself the chief centre of opposition to the rising Moghal power, 
» + UAL Singh, before mentioned as Rajah of Dangarpdr, had fallen in the 
battle of Kénwah, fighting against tho Emperor Bibar. The “Tab. Akbari” 
and Firishteh give it to bo understood that Bahdédars whole object in this 
expedition (though it led to other resnits) was to bring somo of these petty 
border states into order and submission. 

} Thora is some little obscurity in the story as related in the toxt; but it 
is clouror as told by the “Tab. Akbari.’ Bahddar Shih not only ovor- 
ran the Biyar country, but carofully took possession of it as he proceeded, 
leaving garrisons in all the atrong plucos, so that Paras Rim, seving him- 
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hunting excursion, with‘a light escort, towards Banslah (Bans- 
wirah). On reaching the pass of Karchf he was waited upon by 
the wakils of Ratant, Réjah of Chitér, whose names were Diingar 
Si and‘J4j Rai. They were graciously received, and presented 
the tribute and offerings they had brought. The Sultan, on 
returning to his camp, gave the village of Sanilah to the 
newly-converted son of Prithi Raj. Te gave half of Bagar to 
Prithi Raj himeelf, and the other half to Chagé. It is said 
that while the Sultén was hunting tigers in this neighbourhood 
one day, a well-known tiger made its appearance. “The Sultan 
pointed it out to one “Alam Khan, who was a very valiant and 
strong man, ’Alam Khfn rushed on the tiger like a mad 
elephant. At the onset he received a severe wound, but the 
tiger had no opportunity to inflict another, for ’Alam Khén 
slew him outright. Three days later ’Alam Khan died of the 
wound: he left four sons, Safdar Khan and three others. The 
Sultén continued Alam Khan's jdgir to them and showed them 
much kindness, 

The wakile of Ratani Chand here informed the Sultéin 
Bahddar that Sharzah Khén, with the son of Sultén Mahmid 
Knhilji, had plundered the country of the Réné.* On hearing 


° 
self likely to be hopelessly onsted, submitted, and made his poace with 
the Sultan; and his son’s conversion to Mahamadanism was, probably, a 
modo of guining the Sultin’s favour. But-Chagé (or Jagi, or Jagat), his 
brother, held out, and, with most of the chief men of the country, took 
refuge in the hills. At last, boing hard pushed, he made interest with the, 
Rana of Chitér. Rani Séuki, having died, had been succecded by his son 
{variously called Ratan Si, Ratan Sén, and Ratan{ Chand), through whose 
interest with Sultdn Bahédar, terms were made with the Gujarat King. 
Jagat (for this, probably, is the true name) apparently represented the 
patriotic party, and so, for the gake of peace, was allowed to have half 
the country, while a provision was made for the newly-converted son of 
Paras Rim. 2 

* The “Tab. Akbari” calls Sharzah Khin Hikim-wa-Shikdart-i-Mandt, 
i.e, Civil and Military Governor of Mandi, and, therefore, a high and trusted 
official of Sultin Mahmid Khilji, whose act, therefore, the outrago might be: 
considered. The “ Térikh.i-Alfi” says that Mahmid Khilji was actuated 
by three motives: (1) dislike of the Rénd; (2) desire to recover somo of 
the torritories he had retained after Mahmid’s defeat; (3) anger with 
Sithad{ Réjpit, who (more or less in concert with the Rand, possibly) had 
soized recently other districts belonging to Maélwah. Sikandar Khan also 
held some of the Mélwah territory. Virishtah gives an account of these 
quarrels, but says that Sikandar was dead, and had been eucceed$d by his 
adopted son, Mu’fn Khén.—Briggs’ Firishtab, vol. iv. pp. 263-05. 
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of this the R4én& had come to the town of Sambaliah, which 
~belongs to Mélwah and i# near Sérangpur, and, having ravaged 
the country round, he was then confronting Sultén *Mahmid, 
who was in Ujain. It also appeared that Sultén Mahmdd had 
begn compassing the death of Sikandar Khan, governor of 
Siwds, and also of Silhadi,* both of whom had fled to the Rand 
for protection. From his court Sikandar Khén and Bhupat 
Rai, son of Silhadi, were coming to wait upon Sultén Bahddar, 
who received them kindly ou the 27th. Jumédi-ul-awal. They 
arrived, were admitted to an audience, and stated their com, 
plaints. Soon after, Daridé Khin and Kurésh Khan, wakils 
of Sultén Mahmid, came in and stated that their master was 
desirous of vigjting Sultén Bahddar, but ‘was waiting for the 
Sultén’s invitation, The Sultan said, “ Sultan Mahmiid has 
repeatedly written intimating that he is coming to see me, but 
he does not come, An interview would be very pleasant to 
both of us, Iam going to march by the pass of Karchi, and 
Sultén Mahmud can also march that way.” The wakile re- 
turned with this answer.t 


* This is the first mention of Silhadi. He .is called in this work, and in 
tho “Tab, Akbarf,” Silhadi Purbiah, from which it may be inferred that 
he was a military adventurer from the eastward of the Ganges, very pro- 
bably from Ondh. : It will be seen, however, that he waa in intimate re- 
lation with the R&éné Sinké, the daughter of the latter having married 
Silhddi’s son, which ia a proof that the latter was a Réjpit of some high 
tribe, According té the ‘Tal, Akbar” (Mélwah chapter), Silhadi had got 
possession of his country when Mahmdd was defeated hy Rénd Sanké, and 
Bhilsah ia snid later on to have been eighteen years in Silhadi’s possession 
when retaken in 93% by Bahédar Shéb. Those districts wore only recovered 
by Mabmiid in 919 a.n., so Bilhad{ waa probably one of the Rajput ad- 
‘venturers Who, about that time, Médinf Ras collected round him. See ante, 
p. 254 and note, ~ 

+ The state of affairs between Mahmtid of Mélwah and Bahddar Shéh 
ia not clearly defined in the text, but the link is enpplied in almost iden- 
tical words by both the “Tab. Akbarf’ and Firishtah (Briggs, vol: iv. p. 265). 
Chind Khan, Bahddar'a younger brother, who had profited remaining at 
Chitér to joining Bahddar Shih, went thence to Manddé, and claimed and 
received the hospitality of Muhmicd. However, Reziwl-Mulk, ono of the 
Gnujardét nobles, of whom mention is made in the sequel, had, at this time, 
turned malcontent, and had ficd from Bahfidar Shéh’s court to A’grah, to 
the Emperor Bébar. Here he endeavoured to stir up that Emperor to 
asaiat in placing Chénd Khan on the throne, and, visiting him at Mandi, 
roturned to A’grah. Bahédar was naturally angry, and remonstrated with 
Mahmud Shah for permitting this; but he, nevortheless, allowed the visit 
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On the day Sultfén Bahédar passed through the pass of 
Karchi,* Rénd Ratani and Silhadi came to pay their respects to 
him, and they were presented with thirty elephants, many 
horses, and one thousand five hundred dresses of gold brocade, 
After a few days the Réné returned to his country. Sikandar 
Khan, Silhadi, Dalpat Réo Réjah of I'dar, the Rajah of Bagar, 
and the Rénd’s two wakt/s, Diingar Si and Jaj Rai, all accom- 
panied Sultin Bahddar. The Sultan said to his amérs, “ Sultan 
Mahmiid is coming, and I am going to the village of Sam- 

baliah to meet him; after the interview I will return.” 

‘Muhamed Khén A’siri accompanied Sultin Bahédar. The 
author of the ‘ Tarjkh-i-Bahédari” states that he accompanied 
the Sult4n in this expedition, and has described what he saw 
with his own eyes. ; 

When the Sultin reached the village of Sambaliah he halted, 
expecting every day to see Sultan Mahmid; but eventually an 
envoy came from Mahmiid to state that while hunting near 
Siwds he had fallen from his horse and broken his arm, an 
accident which would defer his arrival for sonie days. The 
Sultén replied, ‘I cammehere to see Sultén Mahmid; I am 
now going to Mandi to pay him a visit, aud we shall see each 
other there,” The envoy then represonted that it seemed from 

‘certain proceedings that the Sultén would demand that Prince 
Chénd Khén should be given up; but Sultén Mahmid desired 
to represent that Chand Khén was the son of his bencfactor, 
that he had sought refuge with him, and that he would never 
seize arid give hin up. The Sultin replied that he would not 
ask for Chind Khf&n, and desired the envoy to tell his master 
that he (Bahfédar) was marching on Mandi and that Sultén 
Mahmud should await his coming, The envoy returned, and 
Sultén Bahidar went on to Dipdlpir. He there heard that 


to be repeated, and Babidar was vory angry, His anger was now in- 
croased by Mahmiid’s attack on the Hindi States with whom the Gujarét 
King was in alliance. 

* It would seem that this was on Sultén Bahddar's return through 
Kaveh{, and not after the hunting expedition montioned in page’ 348. 
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Sultén Mahmid had conferred on his eldest son the title of 
Ghifts-ud-din, and sent him to Mandd to secure the fort, while 
he himself intended to move about from place to place and 
thus evade the performance of his distasteful promise. This 
news made Sultin Bahfdar extremely angry. About the 
same time ’A’lam Khin* and Fateh Khan Shirwani, nobles of 
Sultén Mahmdd, fled to Sultén Bahddar and complained of 
their sovereign’s want of truth, and wished Sultin Babddar 
to attack Mandi. When the Sultin arrived at the town of 
Dhar, Sharzah Khan, who had escaped from the fort of Mandi 
waited upon him, and said that Sultan Mahmitid had plotted 
his death, and his only chance of safety was to fly and seek 
refuge with Sultén Bahddar, from whom he hoped forgiveness 
of his offences, The Sultdn forgave him, and treated him very 
kindly. 7 

The army marched on to the village of Dildwarah, and from, 
thence to the village of Nu’lchah, where the Sultén encamped. 
The trenches at Shahptir, on the west of the fortress, were 
placed under the direction of Muhamad Khan Asiri; those of 
Bahlolpiir were under Alaf Khén; and on the south, those of 
the Hindé troops, who joined in this campaign, were at Bahal- 
winah,t On the 20th Rajab the Sultan advanced his camp to 
Mahmidpir.{ When he had completed his arrangements for 
the investment of the fort, a heavy fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry was commenced on both sides, and went on for some 
time. One day he sent certain brave and experienced soldiers 
to go all round the fortress and see where it was highest. 
After a careful examination, they reported that at the side of 
Sangar Chitéri the precipice was very deep and the wall 
very high, The Sultén said, “ Please God, by that way I will 


* This is anothor ’A’lam Kin; see note alao at p. 276, At least five 
noblemen of this name were attached to Bahidar’s conrt. 

+ Firishtah calle it “Sahalwina”; the “Tab. Akbari” has “ Bhag- 
wasa.” * 

T The “Tab. Akbari” suya, when he arrived hore Sharzah Khin oscuped 
from Mandé and joined Bahddar Shah; but, according to the “Tab. Akbart.”* 
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“yet into the fort.” ‘ His hearers were amazed, and said, “ As 


that is the highest part of the fort, how is it possible to enter 
there?” 
On the 29th Sha’bin the Sultén held a council with Khan 


Khénén and some of his intimate followers. Early in the 


night they mounted and went towards Sangdr Chitéri, their 
departure being unknown to the generality of the Sultfn’s 
army. It is related that, because the hill at Sangar Chitéri is 


very high, and the ascent exceedingly difficult, the garrison 


felt. secure as to this part of the fort, and were careless in 
guarding it. Some of the more daring of the soldiers of the 
Sultin climbed up during the night, and when dawn was near 
they, shouting “ Allah! Allah!” attacked the guards, crying 
out also, “ Sulein Bahédar comes!” At the sound of this name 
the garrison took to flight, and at daybreak the Sultén and a 
limited number of soldiers scaled Sangdr Chitéri. When his 
army perceived this, the men swarmed up after him like so 
many ants or locusts. Habib Khén, who was one of the chief 
amire of Sultén Mahmid, offered some opposition to the 
assailants, but they defeated him in one charge, Sultdn 
Mahmiid himself, with many elephants, was coming up to 
support him, but when his eye fell on the umbrella of Sultén 
Bahfdar he knew he could not resist, and retired with about 
a thousand men into his palace. The plunder, killing, and 
the making of prisoners went on for one watch, and then a 
proclamation of quarter and safety was made. ‘This happened 
on the 9th Sha’han aa. 937 (28th March 1531).* 

Sultén Mehmiid, being besieged in his palace, sought safety 
by asking for quarter and mercy, and came out with seven 
sons to wait upon Sultén Bahddar. He-was placed in the 
custody of trustworthy guards, and on the 12th Muharram 


* The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that Chénd Khin, as soon as Bahédar Shah’s 
standard was scen on the ramparts, privately made his way out of the 
fort and fled to the Dakhin. The “Tirikh-i-Alfi” adds to the particalars 
above given, that the assault was made on the eastern sido, and under the 
guidance of two inhabitants of Mandi. 
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he was sent to Gujarat, in the charge of Alaf Khan, Ikbél 
Khén, and A'saf Khan.* When these amérs reached Dahdd, 
on the borders of Mélwah and Gujarat, U’di Singh, Réjah of 
Pél,t at the head of a large force of Kélis, attacked them with 
the intention of rescuing Sultan Mahmud. In the confusion 
the guards who were around the Sultén’s pd/ké killed him. 
The sons of Mahmdd were carried to Muhamaddbad, and 
there imprisoned.t 

All the kingdom of Mandé came into the possession of 
Sultén Bahddar. He was very considerate and kind to the 
Malwah nobles, and confirmed their jdgirs to them. Kélan 
Khan, sister’s son of Alaf Khan, was made chief over them, 
and appointed faujdér to protect the country and to settle and 
improve it, 

On the Ist Shawél of this year intelligence arrived that 
Min Singh, Réjah of Jhélawdr, a dependency of Gujarét, had 
sacked the villages of Biramgfon, Mandal, Badhawan, &c., had 
attacked and killed Shih Jit, son of Bakhan, the silahddr, 
The Sultén observed to Khén Khénén that JhdélAwar was in 


* The “lab, Akbari” says that Mahmid Shih was abont to put to death 
tho ladies of hia family, but was dissuaded by several of his principal officers, 
who waited on Babédar Shah and obtained a promise that they should not be 
touched. Mahmid afterwards lost his temper, and abused Bahddar Shih to 
his face in a private conversation. According to Firishtah, Bahédar Shah 
was, before this, inclined to treat him very generously, and even to restore 
him to his government, (Briggs, vol. iv. p. 268.) If, as Briggs supposes, 
the A’saf Khin mentioned in the text was tho A’saf Khdn who, thirteen years 
before, had fought side by side with Mahmid at the battle of Gdgrin, this 
selection would show a kindly feeling. 

+ The namo is not very clear, and may not be correct. U’di Singh of 
Diingarpar, as has been aaid, wag killed at the battle of Kdnwah, long before 
this event, but the-band was probably led by the chief of some of the petty 
chiefs of the territories included under the generic name of Pal. There is 
some doubt as to the name of the place, but Dahdd is probably correct, 
as Firishtah and the best MSS. give it. Some have “ I’dar,” or “ Man- 
disdr.” ” 

t This agrees wiih the statements of the “Tab. Akbari’’ and of the 
‘“rikh-i-Alfi” The latter, however, plainly intimates that the attack was 
a mere pretence, and that Mahmud was deliberately put to death, and adds 
that uothing moro is known of the fate of the sons. Firishtah says that they 
were all killed with their father, and, as they disappear wholly ‘from history 
at this point, this story is at least probable. All the authorities, except 
Firishtah, say there were seven sons, including the eldest, culled Sultan 
Ghiés-ud-din, Fivishtah says “twenty,” which is probably wrong. 
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his jurisdiction, and that Mén Singh required chastisement, 

and that it was incumbent on him to inflict this, and that he 

must therefore go off at once to Gujarét. The Khan went 

accordingly. On the 19th of the month Muhamad Khén 

A’stri took leave of the Sultan, In the month of Zi-l-ka’dah 

Silhadi Purbiah was also graciously dismissed to his residence 
" at Raisin. 

The Sultén and his army passed the rainy season at Mandi, 
and on the 9th Safar a.u. 938 (a.p. 1532) he marched towards 
Burhénptr and A’sir, When the Sultén arrived at Burhén- 
pur, Shéh Tahir Dakhini,* a learned man and a poet, who was 
minister of Niz&ém-uleMulk, came to wait upon him with a 
message from his master, and, as several descendants of his tribe 
were admitted to the King’s darbdr, such as Shah Mér, Shah 
Kamél-ud-din Asléf, &c., he sought, through them, likewise to 
gain admittance to the Sultén’s darddr, The Sultan consented, 
on condition that he should first state Nizfim-ul-Mulk’s re- 
quest standing, and should then be seated in darbdr. He did 
so, and it thén appeared that he brought a request from Nizim- 
ul-Mulk that he might be honoured with the title “Nizéim 
Shah” ; and Nizim-ul-Mulk declared that, if his request were 
granted, he would place the saddle of obedience on his back, 
and would never oppose the Sultén, but would.always come to 
‘him at his slightest beck, The Sultén asked what difference 
there would then be between himself and Nizém-ul-Mulk. 
Shéh Tahir replied, “A great difference. You are now known 
as a king over amfrs, you will then be a king over kings.” 
The Sultén was pleased with this reply. He bestowed the 
royal umbrella on Nizim-ul-Mulk, and from that time the 
rulers of Ahmadnagar have been called Nizém Shéh.t+ 

* Shih Téhir waa a man not only of important political position, but also 
of considerable literary fame in his day. A collection of his lotters to 
various great personages exista in the British Museum, and a notice of them, 


and of Shah Téhir himself, will be found in Dr. Rien’s “Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum,” vol. i. p. 395. 


{ MSS. A and Hyder4béd omit this story altogether, but the other MSS, 
give it, aa does Firishtah, both in the account of the Nizim{ and of the ~ 
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Some merchants from Persia were at Court seeking for a 
remission of customs’ dues, which had been levied from them 
(nmounting to 60,000 rupees) on their last voyage by Malik 
Téghan, the son of Malik Afféz. They pressed Shih Téhir to 
intercede for them, and, though he at first refused, they at 
length compelled him, by their importunities, to visit Malik 
Téghén on their behalf. The Malik, keeping his seat, made 
the Shah stand while he made his request, and then motioned 
him to be seated, and treated him with every consideration, and 
not only granted his request and returned the 60,000 rupees at 
once to the merchants, but also added valuable presents, and 
declared that they should not be asked for customs’ dues on 
any other voyage. The Sultén heard of this, and scolded the 
Malik for making the Shéh stand while he made his request. 
He replied, “ You, too, kept the servant of the traitor (that is, 
Nizfim-ul-Mulk) standing, s6 how could I, who am the servant 
of an honest man, stand up to receive him?” The point of the 
term “traitor,” as applied to Niz&m-ul-Mulk, is that he and 
his ancestors had been servants of the Bahmant kings, and 
had risen to power by embezzlement and oppression, After a 
while, Nizém-ul-Mulk Dakhini came to wait upon Sultén 
Bahidar, who showed him great attention, and addressed him 
as Sh4h, At the same time, Muhamad Khan A’siri received 
the title of Muhamad Shéh, The Sultén then returned to . 
Mandi, : ot 


Gojarét dynasties. General Briggs, commenting on the latter, treats the atory 
axa mere piece of boasting on the part of the Gujarét historians, and saya 
that the Ahmadnagar kings had long before enjoyed the title. It seems 
clear, however, that their claim to it was not previously fully established. 
Firishtah says that the title was first assumed by Ahmad Shih, after his 
victory over the Bahmant king in 896 A.1t., then dropped, and then, finally, again 
assumed. The Gujarit kings seem to have endeavoured, with more or leas 
success, to assume @ sort of nominal superiority over the petty Lagos 
which rose on the ruins of the great Bahmani dynasty; and the Gujarat his- 
torians are cardful never before this time to concede to them the title of 
‘“Shéh.’ There seems no reason to donbt the story, the rather that 
Firightah, who is a wholly unbiassed witness, in writing the history of the 
Nizdimi kings, represents ’A’dil Shéh as taunting Burhan Nizém Shah with his 
self-complacant pride in the royal title recently beatowed by the Sultdn of 


Gujarat, 
23 * . 
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From Mandi the han Vay Malik Amin Nas* to Raisin 
for the purpose of bringin§,Silhadi to Court. But for all the 
Malik’s persuasions Silhadi would not come, and the Malik 
wrote to say that, notwithstanding the munificence which had 
bestawed on Silhadi three Jakhat of tankahs in cash, the city of 
Ujain, the parganah of A’shtah, and the district of Bhilsah as 
tankhwéh, besides horses and elephants in numbers that he had 
never before possessed, this ingrate was unwilling to go to 
Court and pay his respects, but contemplated flight into the 
country of Mewér. He was, moreover, deserving of death, for 
he was forcibly detaining in his possession several Musulmén 
women.t Thfs statement kindled the Sultaén’s wrath. He 
directed Mukarrib Kh&n, brother of Ikhti4r Khan, to proceed 
with all speed to Muhamadadbéd, and instruct Ikhtiir Khan 
the waztr (who was a rival in excellence and ability to Mir 
’Ali Shir, the prop of the throne of Sultén Toghlak) to collect 
and forward quickly an army and treasure and means of 
transport. The Sultén himself went to Na’lchah,§ and, with a 
view of misleading his enemies, gave out that he was going to 
Gujarat, lest Silhadi should be alarmed and take to flight. 
Bhiipat, son of Silhadi, was in attendance at Court, and was 
apprehensive that the Sultén would march against Réisin to 
punish his father’s unfaithfulness, and being, therefore, in fear 
of his life, he again and again urged the Sultin to allow him 
to go to Raisin, promising that, however ill-advised his father 
might be, he would bring him to Court. The Sultén had no 
desire to punish him for his father’s offence, and, being anxious 
to dispel any apprehensions which Silhadi might entertain, 


* Malik Amin Nag reappears more than once in the subsequent pages. 
“ Nas” was prohably a nickname. It ia a word bearing several meanings in 
Persian, one, that of a person beginning to be corpulent, and may have been 
applied to this Malik Amin to distinguish him from some other person of the 
same namo, as one of the Mujahid Khana was distinguished as Mujéhid Khin 
Bhalim, ie. the corpulent. 

t Some MSS. read krérs instead of lakhs. 

t} The “Tab. Akbari’ adds, “ineluding some of the ladies of thé late 
Snitén Nasir-nd-din,” 

§ Na'lchah was close to Mandi, 
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gave him leave to depart. After this, leaving his army at 
Na’lchah, Bahddar went to DipAlptir, under colour of a hunting 
excursion. Silhadi now felt sure, both from his son’s release 
and the Sultan’s giving himself up to -hunting, that the Sultan 
intended to return to Gujarat, and he resolved to go and wait 
upon him in the hope of obtaining, as before, favours from his 
generosity. So, leaving his son at Ujain, he went to pay his 
respects to the Sultan. Malik Amin, at the same time, pri- 
vately informed the Sultén that it was not till Silhadi felt sure 
of the Sultén’s going to Gujarét, and when he himself had 
promised him a lakh of tankahs, the port of Kambhéiat, and - 
one hundred Arab horses from the Sultan, that he had gone a 
- single step on the way to the Sultan's camp; otherwise he 
would never have come at all, The Sultan said, “This wretch 
keeps Musulmén women in his house, and, according to the 
holy law, is worthy of death. I will not let him depart alive 
unless he becomes a Musulmén.” After the arrival of Silhadi, 
Bahddar marched his army from Na’Ichah to Dhar. 

On the 20th Rabi’-ul-Akhir* Ikhtifr Khén arrived with a 
large force, treasure, and many guns, and a large amount of 
carriage, at Dhar. On the 17th Jumédi-ul-awal Silhadi and 
two of his relatives were placed in confinement.t His escort 
then fled to Ujain, to Silhadi’s son, but his camp and his 
baggage were plundered by the Sultfn’s people ; scveral of his.. 
camp-followers were killed, and his elephants taken over for 
the use of the Sult4n. At sunset of the same day ‘Iméd-ul- 
Mulk was sent against Silhadi’s son. In the first watch of 
that night the Sultén also marched towards Ujain, and on 
reaching ‘Adlptrt he ordered Khudéwand Khén, the waztr, to 

* The “Tab. Akbari” adds, 938 a.a. 

+ The “Tab. Akbari’’ says that he was seized inside the fort of Dhar. 
That work and the “ Térikh-i-Alff ” say that one of his attendants committed 
suicide on his arrest. The accounts vary slightly, but that of the “ Tarikh-i- 
Alfi” is that the man drow his dagger and rushed aj Silhadi, who said, “ Do 
you want to kill me? * The man replied, “Yes, this was for yon ; but, since 


you are afraid of it, it is for myself, that 1 may not see you u prisoner,” and 
so stubbed himself and died, Firishtah repouts the ancedote briefly. 
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bring up the army by regular marches, while he (the Sultan) 
made a forced march on Ujain. On his arrival at Ujain ‘Iméd- 
ul-Mulk waited upon him, and informed him that Silhadi’s son 
had fled before his arrival.* : 

On the 18th of the same month Habib Khén of Mandi re- 
ceived the gift of the parganah of A'shtah, which was formerly 

his jdgir, and Ujain was* placed in charge of Darié Khén, 
“another Mandi noble. The Sultan then went on to Sfrang- 
pur, and remained there some days, until his army came up. 
There he gave Sérangpir to Malli Khén,t who, from the first 
day of his accession, had been in continuous attendance upon 
him. From thence he proceeded to Bhilsah,t which had been 
‘ converted to Islém by Sultén Shams-ud-din of Dehli, But 
Bhilsah had been eighteen years in the possession of Silhadi, 
and Muhamadan law and custom had been set aside for 
_idolatry.§ When the Sultén arrived there he abolished 
*jdolatry and reatored Islim ; he cast out the idol-worshippers, 
‘destroyed the idols, overthrew the idol temples, and built 
| magjids in their place. 

On the 17th Jumédi-ul-ékhir he left Bhilsah, and proceeded 
by successive marches to a river two kés from Raisin, On the 
next day he marched aiid pitched his camp by a tank near the 
fort of Réisin.|| As soon as he arriyed a body of the enemy 

"- # The “Tab, Akbar” says “to Ohitér.” 

+ The “Tab, Akbari” says of Malli Khan that he had come from Mandi 
into Muzaffar Shéh’s service. He was the same man who afterwards 
governed Mélwah under the name of Kadar Shah, 

t “Here eight Portuguese who followed him showed their uaual valour, 
Francis Tarares being the firat who scaled a bulwark.”—Faria y Sousa, 
tom, i. part iv. chap. v. 

~ © § See previous note on Silhadi, ante, p. 349. These districta seem to have 
been originally given to Sahib Khén, Mahmdd’s brother and rival, when he 
desisted from hia attempt on the throne ; but he cannot have held them long, 
and they must in some way have got into the possession of Silhadi very 
soon afterwards. The “Tab, Akbari” says that Bahddar Shéh halted threo 
days at Bhilsah. ; 

{| The “Tab, Akbari ’’ says he was drawing out his forces by the tank, when, 
before they had time to some up, two parties of Rajputs and Pirbiahs charged 
out of the fort upon the Sultdn, who had but a slender force with him. ~ He 
slew two or three with hig own hand, and, his own men coming up, the enemy 


were repulsed and driven back into the fort. Firishtah only differs in saying 
that Bahddar slew ten men with his own hand. 
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came in sight, who had sallied out of the fort, and, although he 
had only a small number of men, he fell upon them. It is said 
several of them fell cleft asunder by his own sword. The 
enemy were put to flight, and driven back into the fort. The 
army then surrounded the fortress, and a fire was opened on 
it of arrows, musketry, cannon, and camel-guns. At sunset 
the Sultén directed every man to retire to his tent, and said 
that in the morning he would make dispositions for over- 
throwing the fortifications and destroying the infidel garrison. 
So the troops retired and rested; but at sunrise the Sultan 
assigned the command of the trenches to various chief nobles, 
Rimi Khén, who was renowned for his skill in the use of 
artillery and in conducting sieges, beat down, in the twinkling 
of an eye, a bastion by the fire of his guns, and sent all the 
stones and bricks flying into the air; but the infidels quickly 
restored the wall, Twelve thousand Dakhinis,* who were in. 
_ the yervice of the Sultan, and were skilled in sieges and mining, 
were ordered to the front, with directions to push forward 
their approaches on one side, and to drive a mine under the 
foundations of one of the bastions, to fill it with gunpowder, 
and explode it. The amfrs were also ordered to protect the 
approaches as constructed, and for that purpose to move close 
up to the fort, that the walls might be levelled with the foun. 
dations in all directions, Every officer and man exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and in the firat watch of the night, for the 
distance of an arrow-shot, the wall was levelled with the 
ground,t+ and, the news of a royal highway into the fort having 
been received, orders were issued for the attack. 
When Silhadi perceived this, he was alarmed lest the attack 
should he made successfully and all his people be slaughtered, 
Having obtained the friendly offices of some-of the chief nobles, 


* See p. 343. , : 
+ The expression used to describe this reault in MS. A. is very curious: 


ye ses hoe Leys bald ae del 0 aly rth dar amad shudan kiPah ba tars 
khedio gite sitén, “a way to goin and out of the fort, broad enough for a 
conquering king.” 
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he informed the Sultén that he was ready to become a Musul- 
man, and to secure the evacuation of the fort and give it up to 
the Sultén, The Sultfn approved, and Silhadi became a Mu- 
hamadan. The fort was held by Lakhman Sén, the brother of 
Silhadi, The latter sent for him, and he came out and had 
the honour of an interview with the Sultan. After this the 
two brothers went aside- and conferred together. Lakhman 
Sén asked why hé wished to give up a place so strong and so 
well fortified, and had so hastily plunged into Muhamadanism 
and abandoned his gods, Mahadéé and Somnath. Even at that 
moment his son Bhiipat, who had gone to the Riné, was re- 
turning to its relief with the Rénd’s son Bikaméjit,* bringing 
forty or fifty thousand picked horse and artillery, and innu- 
merable infantry. “You,” said he, “have become a Musul- 
man, and the Sultan will say nothing to you; but we will hold 
the fortress until our allies arrive.” Silhadi, who was still in 
heart an infidel, and felt as one, was delighted, and, agreeing . 
to the course proposed, went to the Sultan, and said that if 
Lakhman Sén was sent back to the fortress, he would evacuate 
it on the following day.t To this the Sultan assented, and 
dismissed Lakhman Sén. . 

Next day, from the first dawn of light, they awaited the 
coming of Lakhman Sén until the second watch of the day, 
but he did not come. Silhadi then said that, with the Sultén’s 
permission, he would go to the foot of the hill and ascertain 
why Lakhman Sén delayed. The Sultén sent Silhad{ to the 
foot of the hill with a party of men whom he could truat, but, 
as had previously been arranged, not a soul of the garrison 
came out to Silhadi. From the bottom of the hill Silhad{ 
cried out, in order to make a show of loyalty, “ Rajpdts, why 
will ye be killed, and give your wealth, your lives, and your 

* Bikumajit, There is some confusion here. The Vikraméjit meant is 
apparently the gon of Rind Sdnkd, and brother of Ratan Si, the reiguing Réna, 
and afterwards himself Réné, 


+ It does not seem that Silbadi was not in eurnest, in the first instance, in 
proposing the surrender, but he gave in to his brother’s views gladly. The 
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honour to destruction? These breaches and this fallen wall 
will be your ruin, for to-morrow the Sultén will enter 
by them and kill every man of you.” Thus informing them 
that the breaches were a great danger for them, and giving 
them a hint to repair and strengthen them. After speaking a 
few words in this style, he returned and made a report of the 
* gtate of affairs to the Sultén, who was much enraged at the 
obstinacy of the garrison. About the same time a younger 
son of Silhadi’s made an attack upon a royal post in the town 
of Barsiah with two thousand horse. But the Musulmgns 
were victorious, and the infidel fled to his elder brother, 
Bhtipat, who was with BikamAjit. Several of the chief infidels 
were killed and wounded, and their heads were cut off and 
sent to the Sultan. When these arrived there was a report 
that the head of Silhad{’s son had been brought in, at which 
Silhadi was overcome with sorrow.* This made the Sultén still 
___More angry, and he told Burhén-ul-Mulk that if Silhadi had not 
become » Musulmén he would have ordered him to be cut to 
pieces, and he directed Burhén-ul-Mulk to take Silhadi to Mandi 
and keep him in confinement there till he had need of him. 
The Sultén sent Muhamad Khén A’siri and ’Im4d-ul-Mulk 
with a detachment against the Ranfé. When they reached 
Barsiah they learned that the Réndé was approaching with a 
large urmy.t On the following day they advanced to Kharéd. 
Silhadi’s son, Piran Mal, who was stationed there with two 
thousand horse, fled without fighting. From Barsiah ’Iméd- 
ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultén an account of the Rfnd’s great 
army, which was advancing to the succour of the enemy. Upon 
this the Sultén observed that the force with these officers was 
quite sufticient for dealing with the Rana, but if he himself 
went to battle the troops would be encouraged by his presence, 


* According to some accounts, Silhadi’s son actually was killed. See both 
“Tab, Akbari” and Firishtah. 

+ Firishtah says 10,000 horse. ‘The “Tab. Akbari”” gives the substance 
of Iméd-ul-Mulk's letter, which was to the effect that the Rand's force was 
beyond all count, but that the result was in God's handa, and that they would 
not fail to do their beat. 
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and he hoped that, with the help of God, he might take that 
infidel alive. He appointed Ikhtiér Khan to continue the siege 
of Réisin, and went himself to join his army. 

Within twenty-four hours he travelled seventy kds,* and - 
with thirty horsemen joined the army, into which his arrival 
put fresh life. When the Rénd’s scouts reported his arrival, 
the Rand, declining an action, fell back a march, and sent his 
waktis, really as spies, to the Sultan.t His representation was 
that he had heard of Silhadi having been arrested, and of his 
* being treated harshly and stinted in food and drink by his 

keepers, and that he was kept closely confined. He had sent 

Bikaméajit to intercede for Silhadi, and hoped that the Sultin 

would show kindness to the prisoner. If the Sultin wished, 

Bikam4jit should come to wait upon him. The Sultén’s 

answer was that he might come. The waké/s returned, and 
_ told the Réné that they had seen the Sultén with their own 

eyes, and, having seen his army also, they had perceived that . 

the Réné’s men were inferior in fighting qualities to the latter. 

Having heard this, the Rana fled by night.t 

At this juncture the Sultén heard that Alaf Khén§ was near 

- ‘at hand’ with ‘thirty-six thousand horse and many guns and 
elephants, which he was bringing from Gujarat. The Sultan 
sent him word and order to the effect that the vile Réné wus 
flying like a vapour before him, and that he was pursuing him 
with a picked force, and that Alaf also must follow with all the 
expedition possible. It is said that the Sultén travelled with 
the speed of lightning seventy kée in one night and day, .and 


* Mélwah kés, the “Tab. Akbari” ‘says. 

+ According to the ‘Tab. Akbari,” these envoys (two Rajputs) came to 
the Sultén a march beyond Khardd, the Sultén having advanced from the 
latter place. According to this work, the Suitén asked, in reply, why the 
Réné had come with so enormous a force if hia object was merely to inter- 

-. ogde for Silbadi, and not to fight. = 

$ According to the “ Tab. Akbari,” the Réné made the first four marches 
in one day. 

§ There is the nanu! contusion here between “ Alaf” and “ Ulugh.” Some 
MBS. give the former, and some the latter name. The preponderance of evi- 
dence seems in favour of the reading adopted in the text, at least in this 
instance. - 
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arrived at Chitér. But the Rén4 had got there before him, 
and shut himself up in the fortress, On discovering this, and 
as the Réisin affair was still unsettled, the Sultan decided not’ 
to attack Chitér then, but determined to do so when Raisin 
was off his mind. 

The Sultén fell back, and on reaching Barsiah he left Mu- 
hamad Shah and ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk there, while he himself 
marched rapidly to Réisin. When he arrived, the garrison 
Jost all hope of relief, having sent, through some of the nobles, 
an humble message to say that, if the Sultén would send for 
Silhadi from Mandt, they would all come out to do homage to 
the Sultan and surrender the fortress to his servants. The 
Sultén knew that there were Muhamadan women in the fort, 
and he feared leat they should be burnt in a jéhar. Accord- 

, ingly he did not press the siege, hoping to obtain possession 
of the fortress by peaceful means, and, in compliance with this 

~—~—.request of the garrison, sent for Silhadf from Mandi. When 
he arrived, he obtained the Sultan’s assurance that the garrison 
should receive quarter. He then sent into the fortress, and 
brought ont Lakhman Sén, his brother, who made his obei- 
aance before the Sultdn, and, going back to the fort, he brought 
hack several of the chief Hindus to visit the Sultén.* On taking 
leave, he assured the Sultan that Silhadf had seven or eight 
hundred women in his palace, of whom Durgfvati, the mother 
of Bhipat, was the chief princess, She had averred that unless 
Silhadi himself came to fetch her, she would never set foot out- - 
side the house. An order was given that Malik ‘Ali Shir, son 
of Kiwém-ul-Mulk, should conduct Silhadi into the place, and 
bring out his people. . 

* According Lo Firishtah, Lakhman Séu was acting straightforwardly in 
the matter, and had brought his own family ont, and that Silhadi, too, went 
into the fort with every desire to promote ita evacuation, but was turned 
from his purpose by the upbraidings of Durgavati (whom Firishtah culls 
mother of Bhapat and daughter of Rind Sénki), which were directed against 
poth himself and Lakhman Sén. The “Tab. Akbari” gives much the same 
account, but both works have a somewhat anintelligible sentence ubout one 


Téj Khdn, who was, apparently, acting with Laklman Sén, There ia 
acuaun, k ko aa niente ae fomienn tae thie prani. 


- 
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They went inside together, and there ’Ali Shir saw that a 
large concourse of RAéjpiits were assembled at the house of Sil- 
hadi. Silbadi sat down to confer with them, and they asked 
what the Sultan had given him in exchange for his own honour- 
able position, and he told them the sarkdr of Barédah. They 
said, “ Silhadi, your life is drawing near its end, you have not 
long to live. Why should you wish to live, and, through fear 
of death, to cast your honour to the winds? Death isa thou- 
sand times better than this. We have thus resolved. We 
men will perish by the sword, and our women by the jéhar, 
that is, in the flames. Do you also, if you have the spirit, join 
us in this resolution.” These persuasions and entreaties so 
wreught upon Silhadi that he yielded to their will. He called 
Malik ’Ali Shir, and showed him the chief women of his house. 
The Malik was amazed when he saw them assembled and him- 

self in the midst, Silhadi told him that all his women and 


people had resolved to burn or be killed, and he was ashamed _- 


' that they should perish and he himself, in his old age and with 
but a short life before him, should remain alive. He desired 
Malik ’Ali Shir to go back and tell the Sultén of the reso- 
lution they had come to. The Malik tried to dissuade him, 
but he would not listen, and as soon as the Malik was clear of 
the. fort the Réjputs prepared the jéhar, and made themselves 
ready for death. 

Malik ’Ali Shir made his report, and the Sultén, being 

. greatly incensed, gave orders for an attack to be made, under 
all the chief leaders, upon the fort on every side, and desired 
that as soon as the battering of the guns and the explosion of 
the mines had thrown down the wall and had made practicable 
breaches, the assault should be delivered. The Rajpiits made 
a stout resistance, but the soldiers of Islam forced their way 
in, sword in hand, and step by step. The Dakhini infantry 
were especially distinguished, for by their fire, and entering by 
the breach which they had made by mining, and which was 
the easiest breach, they were the first to get inside the fort and 
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to slaughter the ill-fated Réjpits, When the men of the gar- 
rison saw what was happening, they fired the jéhar, and burnt 
their women. They then rushed into the conflict, and were 
slain. It is said that seven hundred of Silhadi's women, and a 
daughter of the Réni, who was the wife of Bhtpat,* Silhadi’s 
son, besides many other wives and daughters of RaAjpdts, were 
all burnt together and reduced to dust and ashes. The Mu- 
sulm4na lost four men. Many, also, of the wives and daughters 
of the Réjpits who were not burnt in the jéhar were made 
captives. 

All the Musulmén women who were in Silhadi’s possession 
were forced into the fire and burnt. Only one, whom the 
Almighty preserved from the flames, escaped. It is said that 
the Sultéin gave all the gold and silver which was collected 
from among the ashes of the women who were thus burnt to 
Burhfn-ul-Mulk, who accepted it, But all honourable men 

condemned this acceptance, and said that it was not the act of 
a Bruve man. Burhén-ul-Mulk, however, considered himself 

Justified in taking the gold, but he gave the whole of his booty 

in alms among the people of Gujarat. 

The fort was taken on the last day of Ramzén au, 938 
(10th May 1532). It is related that Silhadi, for some time 
after he was taken prisoner, steadfastly refused to become a” 
Musulmiin, and that he yielded only after very great pressure 
and persuasion, As a Musulm4n he received the name of 
Saléh-ud-din. Malik Burhén-ud-din Baniéni, who was a very 
wise and learned man, was ordered to teach Sal4h-ud-din the 
laws of the faith and the rules of prayer and fasting. It was 
the season of fasting (Ramzin) when Silhadi was converted, 
and he used to say that he had never enjoyed eating and drink- 
ing so much as since his conversion. One day he said to 


* This passage is doubtful. If Durgivati was a daughter of the Rand 

7 Banké, and Bhipat’s mother, he could hardly have married into that family 

also; probably “mother” should be read for “wife.” The “ Tirikh-i-Alfi” 

calla her so practically, and says she had a son but two months old, which 
~soems unlikely. It is said expressly that Lukhman Sén fell with Silhadi, 
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Burhfn-ul-Mulk, “ My sins and offences are beyond all count. 
L have asked Brdhmane, jogis, sanidsie, and all classes of holy 
men among the Hinds, if my sins could be pardoned, relating 
some of my evil deeds. All have assured me that such deeds 
were beyond all hope or chance of remission. I despaired, till 
one day I saw a mulld, and asked him. He answered, Yes! 

_ that there was a method of assuring remission of my sins, but 
that he dared not mention it. I pressed him to tell me, and 


then he said that if I became a MusulmanI should be absolved ° 


from all my offences aud become pure as when I was first born. 
From that day I have had a desire to become a Musulmén, and 
what was fated has come to pass.” It is said that the expen- 
diture in Silhad{’s household on women’s dresses and perfumes 
exceeded that in any king’s palace. He had four akhdrds, 
that is to say, “ bands” of dancing-girls, who were each un- 
rivalled in their special art. Forty women held the torches 
while the dancing-girls performed. Every dancing-girl, more- 
over, had two attendants, one of whom held her pdn-hox, and the 
other poured sweet-scented oil on the torches, for they never 
burned any bad-smelling oil, nor any that was not odorous, 
that is, not scented with rose perfume. All the women's 
clothes were of gold brocade, or embroidered with gold. 
After the conquest of Réisin, all the territories which had 
been in Silhadi’s possession, such as the sarkdrs of Bhilsah, 
Chandéri, and other places, were granted to Sultin’A'lam Lédi,* 
* This is the second ’A’lam Khan of the family of Lédi mentioned in the 
present work (aee note, p. 278). It is probable, from the acgount given in 
the text, that he waa a son of Jalél Khan Lédi, the son of Sikandar Lodi, and 
brother of Sultén Ibrahim, who revolted against the latter, and eventually 
left hia tamily at Kélpi, whence he fled to Mélwah, shortly after which event 
he was captare and put to death. If ’A’‘lam Khan was his son, and thus 
abandoned at Kélpi, the Mughal governor would be very likely to take him 
into favour, the rather as his father was hostile to Ibréhim Lodi. He seems, 
in other histories, to be distinguished by the title of ’A’/lam Khén Lédi Jagat 
or Jagé, while his great-uncle, ’A’‘lam Khén, the son of Bahldl Lédi, is 
uanally termed Sultdn ’Aldé-ud-din ’A’lam Khén Lodi. He was eventually 
left in (joint) command of the citadel of Mandi by Bahddar Shéh when he 
fled thence, and was taken prisoner when the citadel surrendered to the Em- 
peror Huméitin. He was killed shortly afterwards, thongh there is some 


. question ag to the exact time and manner of his death, as to which more will 
pe said in a further note, Of course, his reception and honourable treatment” 


« 
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“a relative of Sultén Sikandar Léd{, The armies of the Em- 
peror Huméitin had driven him out of the sarkér of K4ipi, and 
he came, with twelve thousand horse and many elephants, to° 
seek refuge with the Sultan of Gujarét. Hie expulsion from 
Kélpi came about thus. Nizém ’Ali Khalifah, waztr of the 
Emperor Babar, had adopted him as a son, and displayed to- 
wards him the warmest affection and the greatest kindness, and, 
in his extreme consideration for him, left him in possession of 
the sarkdr of Kélpi. After the lapse of some years, during 
which Kélpi had been well ruled, it so happened that the Em- 
péror Babar died, and, his son, the Emperor Huméitin, began to 
reign. At the commencement of his reign, in consequence of 

- the want of unanimity and ill-feeling among his brothers, which 

- Abtil Fazl has described in his “ Akbar-niémah,” there was not 
complete peace or order throughout the kingdom. In his folly, 
Sultén ’A‘lam Khén Lédi allowed himself to entertain ideds of 
rebellion and insurrection, and, deeming this to be a good 
opport:nity, he put his designs in execution, When the Em- 
peror Huméiiin heard of it, he despatched Hindél Mirz4, who 
had not openly revolted against him, with several other chiefs 
of name, and a picked force, against Sultén ‘Alam Lédi, to 
bring him to account and to chastise him. 

_’A‘lam Khan Lédi came to Lakampir, which is a village in 
the environs of KAlpi, and there engaged Hindél Mirzé, and, in 

“spite of o vast superiority of force,—since victory comes only of 
God,—he was defeated and put to flight, and took ,refuge with 
Sultan Bahédar, Sultén Bahddar, after the fall of Réisin, sent 
an order to Muhamad Shéh A‘siri directing him to take pos- 
seasion of the town of Gégriin,* in which Mifn Mehtah Budaliah 
by Bahédar Shih wasa further cause of offence to the Emperor Humiiin, 
against whom he had risen in rebellion under circumstances of peculiar in- 
gratitude. The “ Tab. Akbari’’ says that these provinces were made over to 


Sultén ’A’lam, which appears to be a mistake, anless he too was termed 
“Sultén.” 

* It was the recapture, by Mahmud Khilji, of this fortress, and the death 
of Bhim Karan, ita governor, which caused the war with Chitdér which ter- 
minated so unfortunately for Mahmid. After tiis it seems to have paased 
wholly out of Myhamadan hands, 
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lies buried, and which town had been fraudulently taken. by the 
Réné from Sultfén Mahmid. The Sultén himself went elephant- 
“hunting in the direction of Géndwénah, and captured a great 
many of these animals. He took, also, the fort of Kémir, which 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels in the reign of Sultén 
Nésir-ud-din of Dehli,* and which ‘SNhadi had several times in 
vain attempted to capture, but the Sultan took it in one day. 
He placed it under.the authority of Alp Khén. He likewise 
brought under his authority Islamabad, Hoshangébid, and 
other dependencies of Mélwah in that quarter, which had fallen 
into the hands of the zamfnddérs, He returned thence to 
Sérangpur, then -to Agri,t and from thence towards Gigrin, 
the fort of which place had not yet been reduced, but as soon 
as he arrived the place fell, He remained in the vicinity four - 
days, and sent ’Iméd-ul-Mulk to Mandisér. A few days after 
he sent Ikhtiér Khan the wezir to that place, and then Mu- 
hamad Shéh A’siri. As soon as ’Iméd-ul-Mulk arrived at 
Mandisdr, the Rénf’s officer, named Maku, evacnated the 
place, and retired, On the lst of Shawél, *Iméd-ul-Mulk re- 
duced Mandisér, The rainy season having set in, the Sultén 
left "Imfd-ul-Mulk, Muhamad Khan A’siri, and Malik Shir, 
son, of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, with the army at. Mandisér, while he 
went to Mandi, At the end of the month those nobles, having 
settled the affairs of Mandisér, went to the Sultan at Mandi, 
having left Malik Shir, son of ’Azz-ul-Mulk, in charge of 
the fort of Mandisér. Muhamad Khén took leave of tha 
Sultan, and went to A’sir, and the Sultén himself pro- 
ceeded to his capital, and arrived at Muhamaddbdd on the 
15th Safar. 

Intelligence ‘rrived that the Portuguese were coming with 
many ships, furnished with artillery and other warlike equip- 
ments, to attack the fort of Didi. The Sultén started im- 
,, mediately, and travelled night and day until he reached 


* Possibly this is an error for “ Nasir-ud-din of Mdleuh,”’ 
+ “A’gar,” north-west of Sérangpir. 


bhéiat, Upon hearing of his approach, t 5 
* Sultén Babddar went on to Diti, and from thence he 
Muhamadébéd a largé Egyptian gun, which Rimi KhAn} had — 
u He also sent a hundred other guns, to be employed 
siege of Chitér. It is said that, in addition to the 
erous bullocks which were harnessed to that (large) gun, 
reé hundred kdhdrs} in addition were required to start-it. 
r having provided for the removal of the guns, he went — 
‘back to Kambhdiat, and from thence, with all speed, to 
madabéd, where he paid a visit to the tombs of his ances- 


frgithen he went to Bath to-sisit hie spiritoal father, Shek. 


hékh Ji, and- afterwards express in one day to Muhamadabad, 
re he took in marriage a daughter of Jém Firéz of Sind.§ 

At Muhamadébid he enlisted several thousand approved 

d picked veteran soldiers; he also collected an incalculable 


-_-‘Mandii, under charge of skilful armourers, for the siege of 
 Chitér. He gave orders to Muhamad Khan A’siri to march 

/ with his army to Chitér, and he accordingly left A’sir for that 

| place, and Khudéwand Khan wazér, who was at Mandi, was 
ordered to join him. When the guns and arms had reached 

di, the Sultan started with-the forces under his personal 

mand from Muhamadébad-on the 17th Rabj’-ul-4khir, and 

“ravelled rapidly to Mandi, which he reached on the third 
‘day. Muhamad Shéh and Khudéwand Khan, who had come 

- to Mandti before the Sultén @rrived, were directed to proceed 


* This was a very important struggle, and will be described hore fully in 
the Appendix on Portnguese affairs in Gujarét, which it is hoped to give in 
Vol. If. 

+ Some MSS. have “Rimidn.” This would mean the Turks of Constanti- 
nople, of whose aid mention has been made in writing of the vietory gained 

Malik A’iéz over the Portuguese. It id not clear who Rimi Khan was. He 

7 pretty certainly came from Turkey, and may have originally been a Huro- 

_ peanrenegade. Firishtah, in one place, calls him “ Labri Khén.” The “Tab. 

7 kbari” and Firishtah say that this gun was left behind by the Portuguese, 
but this seems pnlikely,as it is called an Egyptian gun. 

t Kihdrs, A caste of Hinds who serve as pdlk¢-bearers, and carry loads 
Bu to bi other. ayocations. Probably the hi 

a 





get -siege-train, ssh 
. The Sultan Started from Mandi 
P of five fists, and in a night and way 
Chitor.* His army, numerous as ants or locusts, 
p behind him, and the commanders all exerted them- 
vee in every possible way to press on the siege, and in 
ying forward and guarding the various means of approach 
inst the fort. He himself, on arriving, rested one day, 
1d on the next himself ascended the hill on which the fort of 
1it6r stands, and gave directions for bringing up and placing in 
n the battering-guns, and desired them to open on the 
and to endeavour to breach the defences. The great gun 

h had been brought"from Di, every time it was fired sen 

<s tumbling down on rocks, and buildings upon buildings. 

aid that the exertions of the Sultén in pressing on the si 
such as no soldier of the army could equal. Alaf Khan 
thirty thousand horse had charge of the trenches before 
akhotah gate. Tatar Khan, Médini Rio, and several 
chiefs were posted in front of the Hanwant gate. 
Khan and Sikandar Khan, with the nobles of Malwah 
e Dakhin‘ soldiers, had charge of the Sapéd Burj, Bhiipat 

d Alp Khan were posted on another side. The a 

‘ Téyikh-i-Bahddar Shahi” states that the Sultan 

{ men and siege apparatus to have este four ue 
ag Chitér.  _ ' 
fortress being surrounded and Be von oe sie 


the guns up the hill and into position or in work 
p, or in driving mimes and raising covered ways. 
garrison soon were reduced to straits. /The walls 
», and the garrison 
‘ex 
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with a large army to effect the conquest of the iron-bound 
fortress of Rantambhér and ite dependencies ; and he also gent 
Shamshir-ul-Mulk, with twelve other sarddrs and a numerous 
army, to reduce the fortress of Ajmir, the Dédr-ul-khair, or 
home of goodness, On the 5th of Ramazfn he sent off his 
army towards Mandi, and himself started for Mandisor, where 
he made a day’s halt, and from thence he went on express to 
Mandi, accomplishing the distance of eighty 4dés in a night 
and a day, and his army followed, and, arriving there on the 
18th of the month, enjoyed rest and ease. 

After a while he appointed Muhamad Shah Fériki, with 
several other famous Gujarati nobles, to unite their forces 
with those of Imad-ul-Mulk Géwelf, for the purpose of driving 
away Nizim-ul-Mulk and laying waste his dominions. They 
were ordered not to fight a battle, but, if Nizdm-uleMulk 
showed a disposition to fight, they were to delay and amuse 
him with negotiations, and write to the Sultén, so that he 

* might hasten to his army and himself take that creature of the 
bézdér (i.e. Nizém-ul-Mulk) alive. 

In obedignce to these instructions Muhamad Shéh marched 
to the neighbourhood of Bir, where he confronted Nizém-ul- 
Mulk and Malik Barid, who had got together a very large 
army. He sent off a report by fleet messengers to the Sultan, 
who quickly mounted his famous horse, named Kuchak, which 
was swift of foot as the wind, and, taking with him twelve 
thousand chosen light horse from his personal troops, went 
off at once and pushed on without a halt, When he reached 
Bir, the troops on either side were formed up in line of 
battle, and they had already on both sides opened the attack 
with a fire of heavy guns and of musketry. Loud cries 
announced the arrival of the Sultén with his forces, and his 
men made known his arrival to each other. When the shouts 
made the fact known to the enemy, they immediately fled, and 
many of them were slain. In the royal army two sons of 
Darid Khan, named Man-Jii and Pir Jid, were severely 
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wounded, They were: borne alive from the field, and the 
Sultén showed them* great kindness, and confirmed to the 
elder the title of his father, and a jdyir besides. He said: 
“Whoever wishes to bear his father’s title must win it as these 
young men have won it.” After some time Nizim-ul-Mulk 
came to visit the Sultén, and “ placed the ring of obedience in 
his ear.” The Sultén addressed him by the title of Nizim 
Shéh, of which title mention has already been made, and 
restored his kingdom to him. Sultén Bahddar returned to 
Mandé, and Nizim Shah went in attendance upon him, 
When Sultén Bahidar reached Mandi the ambition of con- 
quering Chitér again took possession of him, 
Muhamad Zamén Mirza, grandson of Sultin Husain Baikrah, 
. King of Khurésén, had married Ma’stimah Begam, daughter 
of Firdaus makdnt (the Emperor Babar) and sister of Jannat 
dshidné (the Emperor Humiéitin), He was a prince by seven 
generations of royal descent, and frequently asserted hostile 
and vain pretensions. For this cause he had been placed in 
imprisonment at A’grah by Huméiin; not imprisonment in 
chains and ii close confinement, but he was not aljowed full 
liberty to go about, and was placed under the surveillance of 
Béidzid Khan Afghén, When the report of Sultin Balidar’s 
doings reached Zamén Mirzi’s ears, he formed the design of 
going to him, but, for fear of his keepers, kept his purpose con- 
cealed. One day, however, Béiézid Khan came to visit him 
in a state of drunken hilarity, aud said that he pitied him, for 
life with his children was swect, and nothing could replace it. 
Zamin Mirzé at first thought that the man was sounding him, 
and trying to discover his intentions; so he gave an evasive 
answer. But when he was convinced by Béifzid’s straight- 
forward language that he was perfectly sincere, he said, “If 
only I could once get away to Sultén Bahédar of Gujarat, 1 feel 
sure that I should get everything I may want.” Baifzid 
encouraged him to contrive an escape; and one day, taking 
advantage of favourable circumstances, he fied and took refuge 
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with Sultén Bahddar. He thus sowed the seed of animosity in 
the relations between the Sultan and the Emperor Huméiin. 
Several letters passed between these sovereigns on the subject 
of the protection thus afforded to Zamén Mirzé. Trusty 
mediators came and went between the two Courts, but without 
any avail, The first letter from (Huméitin) urged the Sultén 
to act in an amicable spirit; the second expressed surprise at 
Sultan Bahddar’s unfriendly conduct. The third has been 
preserved, and is here given at length*; it is as follows :— 
“Glory to God, the giver of glory, and praise be to the 
Prophet of God. When Kazi ’Abd-ul-Kadir and Muhamad 
Mokim arrived at this Court, their assurances of your 
Majesty's faithfulness and loyalty pleased and gratified our 
discerning heart. A friendly disposition like your Majesty’s is . 
the cause of union among friends, and of the prosperity of 
cities and towns. It must be clear to your Majesty's intellect, 
which is bright as the sun and without defect, that one 
ought to obey sacred texts, and to follow worthy sayings, 
as being infallible guides, Formerly, we despatched Aslih- 
ul-Mulk and Kasim ’Ali Sadr and Ghiés-ud-din Kirji with a 
message to say that, if your Majesty behaved in a stygight- 
‘forward way, you ought to deliver over to us those ungrateful 
persons who, having revolted against us, had fled to you; or 
that at least you should drive that rebel band from your. 
presence, and expel them beyond the limits of your kingdom 
and authority ; and that, if your Majesty acted up to your 
professions and assurances of friendship, Jhereafter none of 
those who are my friends and allies would be led away by 


_ * There is no reason to doubt that those letters are reproductions, at least 
fairly accurute, of the letters which actually passed between the Emperor 
Humiitin and Bahidar Shah. The historical veferences and the indications of 
the character of thoir respective writers are quite in harmony with the actaal 
facts, They haye, moreover, boen preserved in at least one collection of 
celebrated letters (Persian MSS. British Museum, Addit. MSS., No. 7688; 
Rieu's Catalogu, vol. i. p. 890). The language of these letters is florid and full 
of metaphor, which it is hardly possible to translate literally ; the version, 
therefore, in the text is to a great extent rather a paraphrase than a transla- 
tion, but an endeavour has been made to preserve the meaning of each part. 
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the enticements of seducers, and of those who have gone astray 
from the truth. In despatching these messengers to your 
Majesty, we had full expectation that they would bring back a 
befitting answer, such as would remove all ill-feeling and 
restore complete friendship. When they returned with Nur 
Muhamad Khalil to my Court, and brought back your letter, 
the substance of what they said and the contents of the letter 
filled me with astonishment. Your Majesty must surely 
understand what has been said to you in regard to Muhamad 
Zamin Mirz4, and though the favour shown by you to the late 
Sultan Sikandar, and the extraordinarily favourable reception 
accorded by you to ’Al4-ud-din Lodi, and the several other 
(Lédi) princes, has not altogether broken up our friendship 
and amity, yet, if Muhamad Zamén Mirz4 remains where he 
is, and receivés kind treatment from you, what must happen? 
It is unnecessary to say what, for it is easily guessed, and you 
have no doubt considered it, Let it not, however, be forgotten 

that your Majesty is bound by your promises and engage- 
* ments, and in all good faith, to listen to my requests, and 
either to send those miserable people here, or at least to 
refrain from showing them any favour, and to expel them 
from your country. As this is so, it will afford an absolute 
test. as to whether your heart is in accordance with the assu- 
rances which your tongue has given; if so, you will not allow 
these miserable people to remain in your presence or in your 
territories, If you do, how can any reliance be placed on 
your promises ? e 
“Thy tonguo professes friendship true, 

Be sure thy heart is friendly too; 


All cause of enmity uproot, 
And let thy friendship’s plant bear fruit. 


“ Perhaps your Majesty is aware that His Highness the late 
Séhib-i-Kirdn.(Timtr), in spite of the hostility shown to him 
by Baiézid Ilderim, was very unwilling to invade Rim, and to 
lay desolate that well-cultivated land, because Béidzid Ilderim 
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was generally engaged in religious warfare with the Euro- 
peans. But when Karé Yusaf* Turkomén, and Sultén Ahmad 
Jaléir fled before his (Timdér’s) victorious troops and sought 
refuge with the Kaisar of Rim,t+ Timur wrote several times to 
Baidzid Ilderim, warning him not to show them any favour, 
and directing him to expel them from his kingdom; but as 
Béidzid Iderim would not obey this order, what was decreed 
came to pass, and he experienced the consequences ! 

“Since Muhamad Mokim, in conveying your reply to our 
last communication, reported some unseemly cxpression, 
‘therefore, in case any unpleasant messages or improper acts 
should he reported to us, we shall march from our capital in 
your direction, until we receive a satisfactory reply. We 
despatch these few hurried lines by Nauréz Bég and Shékh 
Ibrahim, confidential officers of this Court. When you have 
considered their contents, be kind enough quickly to dismiss 
the messengers, as T anxiously await an answer. 


He who is righteously inclined 
Needs but a pnill to gnffe his mind. 


Peace be with you.” 


Sultan Bahddar’s reply was as follows :— 

“T return thanks to your gracious Majesty, and wish you 
all compliments and peace. The message which your Majesty 
despatched, your confidential courtier, Muhamad Nur, has 
brought; and he has also delivered your letter concerning the 
protection shown to the princes. Amongst other things, it is 
written that Késim ’Ali Khan and Ghids-ud-din were sent to 
assure me that the expulsion of the persons sheltered here 
from my dominions would prove my loyalty and sincerity. 

* Seo Timtr’'s own account and his own letters reprodnced in hia 
“ Institutes,’ Duvey’s “ Institutes of Timir,’ pp. 145-53, He only speaks, 
howevor, of Kara Yasaf Turkemin. 

+ *Kaisar of Rim.” This expression, the special designation of the 


Byzantine Emperor only, is nevertheless correctly applied in this instance, aa 
‘Aiazid Liderim assumod the title npon the consolidation of the kingdom of 
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This is absolutely and wholly incorrect. ‘Those ambassadors 
never said a word about anything except as to the confirmation 
and strengthening of our alliance; and if from their repre- 
sentations you have understood anything, or suspected any- 
thing, you should not have acted upon it by marching on 
Qwéliér. What (bad) design or object could I have ? Every- 
body is aware that I have been long bound by the ties of 
friendship with the Prince Jalil-ud-dunié-wa-ud-din Muhamad 
Zainén Mirzé, We have confirmed. our friendship by solemn‘ 
oaths; and since he was my friend I could not, in violation of 
my oath, act in a false and unfaithful manner towards him, 
Moreover, he knew from the common report of all the world, 
how my ancestors had taken countries and given away thrones, 
and how, when Mahmtid Khilji sought refuge at this Court 
from the disorders and usurpations of the Hindvs, Muzaffar 
Shih the Clement received him with extreme kindness and 
favour, and when he had recounted the oppressions which he 
had suffered at the hands of wretched traitors, and had repre- 
sented that it was in accordance with the. holy traditions, and 
with the words of the holy Prophet himself, to show kindness 
to those who suffered from tyranny, Muzaffar wonsidered it his 
duty to assist him,*and to punish those base Hinds. He 
accordingly destroyed them and theirs from off the face of the 
earth. Muhamad Zamén, therefore, hoped that by favour of 
Providence his affairs also might be put in order. Moreover, 
Kézi ’Abd-ul-Kédir and Ghids-ud-din, without suggestion or 
requisition on my part, and of their own free will and accord, 
took an oath on the holy writings in confirmation of our 
friendship and amity. Hence 1 fully understood that we were 
firm friends, and, relying on the good faith of the people of 
Islam, I thought myself perfectly safe from any danger on 
your side, and began, therefore, to take means for opposing and 
expelling a naval expedition of the Europeans which had 
landed at Dit. But they (i.e, 'Abd-ul-K&dir and Ghiés-ud-din) 
supposing the opportunity to be a favourable one, and thinking 
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that Iwas entangled with difficulties, caring-nothing for the 
infraction of their promises and engagements, have brought 
our amity and friendship into doubt; and, relying on my 
unprepared and unguarded condition, have induced your 
Majesty to march upon Gwéliér. When Nuwib Kémidh 
heard this news he refrained from attacking Did, against which 
he had marched, as he considered himself (under the circum- 
stances) unequal to attempting so serious an undertaking, and 
accordingly returned to his original position. Moreover, the 
khutbah used to be read in my name in several countries 
where they now excuse themselves from doing so, being 
prompted to this course by the intelligence of your speedy 
coming; and although these people have not openly revolted, 
yet they are rebellious at heart, and their rebellion is almost 
avowed. Their letters, indeed, show abundant signs of it. For 
example, from Bidar they write in the most boastful terms and 
display their disposition and designs, although their object is 
not yet so fully assured that they dare speak or write of it, 
If your object be to spread rumours and idle tales, could it be 
better donc than by repeating them at afternoon prayers to 
the roysterers of the Jdzdrs. 1 set forth these things aso 
specimen of my affairs, in the anguish of my heart, and as 
a warning, What need is there of fresh designs? for I have, 
in the immediate paat, been treated by;you in a manner wholly 
unheard-of and unexampled in history. 


“ Unless your conrage match your tongue, 
Your prowess best were left unsung ; 
if yon ’ve no sword yourself, my lad, 
Don’t yaunt the sword your father had 
* Nor risk on wooden stilts a fall, 
That little boys may think you tall. 


“Everyone knows that up to the present time, by the favour 
of Providence, no king has been able to conquer or overthrow 
our dynasty, however great such king’s forces were; and I 
myself have encountered a very considerable Afghan forec. 
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Let your Majesty banish pride from your mind. It will not 
be long before the great God reveals His decree.” 


It is said that Sultén Bahddar was unable to read or write, 
and this answer to the Emperor Humaiin’s letter was written 
by one, Mullé Mahmud Munshi, and that the Sultén ordered 
it to be is a without ascertaining whether it was cour- 
teous or rude.* This Mull4é Mahmtid Munshi had once heen 

~ in the employ of the Emperor Huméitin, and had been guilty 
of some act which greatly incensed the Emperor ; on learning 
this, he left his post and fled for refuge to Sultén Bahddar, who 
engaged him as a munshi. The whole of the correspondence 
between the Emperor and the Sultan Bahédar was conducted 
by him, and he used, out of spite and hatred, purposely to take 
the opportunity of inserting irritating expressions, and he used 
to boast among his companions that he would cither induce 
Sultin Babddar to attack Dehli, or bring down the Emperor 
. Huméitin on Sultén Bahdédar. Every disgrace that fell upon 
the Sultén’s administration, and all the calamities which 
affected his fortunes, were due to the seribblings of this 
insolent man. In this correspondence with the Emperor 
Huméiitin he did not desist from this line of conduct ; but, as 
the Sultén had wise and prudent wazirs, when they sent for 
the rough drafts they would erase all the improper words and 
expressions, When the Emperor made his third request for the 
extradition of Muhamad Zaman Mirzé, Mull4 Mahmtid Munshi 
brought the answer to the Sultén and read it to him when he 
was drunk ; and, as the Sultén was intoxicated, he directed it 
to be despatched without ascertaining whether it was cour- 
teous or the reverse, and without consulting his ministers. 
Mullé Mahmud affixed the king’s seal and sent it off at once. 
Next morning the waztrs and nobles assembled in darédr, 
and some of them remarked that it was expedient to answer 


* This pussage is given as in the Hyderdbéd MS., which seems here fuller 
than the other texts. 
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the letter which the Emperor Huméixin’s messengers had 
brought the day before. The Sultén replied that he had 
ordered a munsh{ to write a reply, and to send back tft 
messengers at once. The wazirs asked to see the rough draft, 
and, when they had made themselves acquainted with its’; 
purport, they expressed their regret and alarm. The Sultén 
then understood the grave mistake of this reply, and ordered 
Malik Amin Nas, who was a follower of one of the wazira, to 
send a well-mounted horseman after the couriers and to bring 
them back. Malik Amin brought to the Sultén, Abi Jit 
Ténk, who in the reign of Sultan Ahmad II, became Wajih- 
ul-Mulk. The Sultén said to him,“ You belong to my tribe, 
and I want you to ride after. the messengers and bring them 
back before they can get through the pass in the. mountains of 
Narwar.” Abd Jii mounted a ewift horse and galloped off, 
When he reached the pass he learnt from the guards that the 
couriers had not gone through, and he was much delighted 
_ and watched for them there three days and nights, but as they 
did not make their appearance it became evident that they had 
gone by some other road ; so he said, “ What can be done! it 
was so fated.” So he returned and told the Sultién, When 
those who were about the Sultén heard what had happened, 
they said, “If that letter reaches the Emperor he will at once 
march against us.” 

After this the Sultén marched from Mandd to effect the 
conquest of Chitér. He left the direction of the siege to 
Rimf Khan, and, to encourage him, promised that the full 
command of the fortress, after its reduction, should be placed 
in his charge. Rimi Kh4n exerted himself in a way never 
before scen in the world. 

When the Sultin’s letter reached the Emperor HumAitin it 
produced a very bad impression. He directed his army to 
march from A’grah towards Chitér. When he came to 
Gwiliér he reflected thus, “Sultén Bahddar is besieging 

_Chitér, If f.at this time oppose him, I shall really be render- 


? 
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Dehli, and the head of his tribe, and as he had an army under ; 
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ing assistance to the infidel, and such a proceeding is not 
- accordance with the law of the Prophet and with religion 
_ therefore there must be a delay until this matter is dispose¢ 
- of.” Accordingly he halted at Gwéliér, watching the cours§) 
of events. a 
Sultan Bahdédar, when he was informed of this movement ab 
HumiAiiin’s, placed thirty thousand horse under the commanfh 
of Tétér Khan Lédi, grandson of the late Sultén Sikandg 
Lédi, with orders to march by way of Béidnah against the citi 
of Dehli, the capital of India, and to take possession of if, i 
order that either Humfitin might be compelled to draw off” 
his forces to oppose Tétér Khan, or else, if left unopposed 
Titér Khin would get possession of Dehli, and they 
would raise a large army and march against Humfiiin: j| 
either case the Sultén’s purpose would be served. Té 
Khan’s orders were that, whether Huméitin himself shoul) 
oppose him or should send an army against him, he was & 
fortify his camp and wait for the arrival of the Sultén, wly 
would hasten up as quickly as possible, and he was strict! 
enjoined not to risk a battle before then, 
Tatar Khan entered the district of Béianah. He was sodyy 
confronted by Mirzé Hindél, whom Huméitin had sent againg 
him with five thousand men.* In spite of the strict injun¢ 
tions of the Sultan, Tatér Khan without hesitation gave battl 
and was shamefully defeated. His army was scattered an 
dispersed, but he himself would not leave the field, and fought y 
bravely on as long as there was life in his body, and fell at last 
and died, covered with blood and dust.+ It is said that Tatar’ 
Khan’s conception was*that, as he was a prince of the house of 7 


‘his command, victory in this epungosicnt would bring thi 


* According to the “Tab. Akbari,” his army deserted him, ‘except t 
thousand men; and: Firishtah says the deserters were ‘the Peaeiorg aunty 
dastardly Afghins,” Tatar Khén’s own countrymen. 

+ MS. A. givés a long and highly-wrought account of Tatar, Chéo's despda | 
rate struggle. ? 
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dom of Dehli into his possession, and a large arniy of 
ams would rally round him, Huméitin Pédshéh and 
n Bahddar would in the meanwhile fight; one would be 
ted, and the power of the other would be weakened. 
Then he would be able to free himself from his engagements, 
and the reins of power at Dehli would be in his hands. ~ With 
views he disobeyed the order of the Sultan and fought a — 
e without delaying; thus his own bad faith brought him 
‘to destruction. 

It is related that when the garrison of Chitér was reduced to 
xtremities and the fall of the fortress could evidently be no 
ger delayed, the Sultan began to talk boastfully, and said, #® 
« —. is there Ha can oppose or oroxthraw me?” Ké&zi 


i 
. When the jungle of tigers is wholly bare, 

Hunting becomes a soméwhat lame affair, 

‘The Sultin, on hearing these lines was very angry, and 

‘said, “That man shall not remain iff my dominions.” The 


ll remain in this kingdom.” The Kazi went thence, and 

he came to Birptir he died in the year nine hundred and 
srty-one. He was a man highly respected on account of his 
‘ancestors, and was also a beloved: disciple of Shékh Jit, son 

of Sid Burhén-ud-din Bukhari. 

‘The defeat of Tatar Kh&f greatly grieved and depressed the _ 
Sultén, and his pride was humiliated, but just then the con- ~ 

quest of Chitér was accomplished. The Sultan was desirous = 
‘ ‘fulfilling his promise to Raimi Khén and of placing him in 
command of the fortress. But the ministers and nobles were 

jealous, and urged that such a man as Rumi Khan ought not 

he placed over so great a fortress; for if He should become 

aster of it, obedience and fidelity could not be expected of 

The Sultan changed his mind and did not perform his 

; Rimi Khan was deeply offended, and he wrote 
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secretly to the Emperor Huméixin and informed him that, 
would march in that direction, the defeat of Sultan Baha 
might easily be compassed; “for,” he wrote, “the S 
places entire reliance on my judgment, and I will contriy 
way for the success of the Emperor’s army.” : 
The Emperor marched towards Chitér from Gwiliér, 
when Sultin Bahadar heard of his advance he asked advice 
Riimi Khén as to the best means of opposing the ener 
Riimi Khan replied that he should adopt the practice of 
Sulténs of Rim, and make a rampart round his camp w 
carts and guns. If the enemy attacked, he might open such 
Wfire upon his assailants as would shatter them even if they wé 
rocks of iron. The Sultén followed Riimi Khan’s advice. 
amirs remonstrated, saying that they were not accustomed 
that mode of fighting, but the Sultén would not listen. 
made a bulwark of his carriages and withdrew within it; Wy 
his men lost heart, and the Emperor’s men were prope 
tionately encouraged. 
When Humiitin drew near, Rimi Khan wrote to infor 
“him tHat Sultén Bahddar was posted within a rampart 
carts, and advised,him to send out his light horse to ho 
around it and not allow any creature to pass either in 
out. The Emperor acted on this adyice. The horsemen su 
rounded the camp upon all sides, and the roads were clos 
When this state of things had lasted some days, grain g 
scarce, and by degrees was entirely’ exhausted. Cows, hors! 
and camels were'slaughtered, and the men fed upon them 
some days ; but the horses were so thin from want of fodd 
that the flesh of four horses would not satisfy two me 
Butter and such-like rose to a fabulous price. The hors 
gnawed each other’s tails and manes, and died. The men we 
in extremity, and the Sultén was bewildered. 
At this juncture a leader of Banjdrahs came and told 
Sultan that they had brought one million bullock-loads 
grain, but could not bring in the corn for fear of the Mogi 


* 
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horse. If an escort were sent out, the-grain might be got 


_ into the camp, and they would bring more afterwards. The 


» 


Sultén sent out five thousand horse secretly at night, and 
Rimi Khan wrote to inform Huméitin, adding that ifthe corn 
reached the camp it would protract the business very much, 
A large force was directed to intercept the escort sent out by 
the Sultan. It succeeded, and, having defeated the Gujardtis, 


‘brought the grain into the camp of Huméfitin. On the pub- 


lication of this news the Sultén’s army lost all courage, the 
rather that the Sultén would not so much as drink a drop of 
water without consulting Rimi Khan, although the perfidy of 
the latter was palpable. At last Rami Khan himself saw that 
this was the case, and fled to the Emperor Humfitin. His 
desertion made all the Gujarftis tremble as if the Day of 
Judgment were at hand. » 

One day some chief of the enemy’s side advanced towards 
the Sultan’s camp, with a small party ‘and an elephant carry- 
ing a litter. A force from the Sultén’s army sallied out and 
charged them ;° the enemy fled without fighting, and the 
elephant was captured, When they brought it to the Sultan 
for inspection, they found in the ljtter a small box. The 
courtiers remonstrated against opening the box, because they 
thought that the flight of the enemy and the abandonment of 
the elephant had occurred designedly, However, the Sultén, 
who had just learned that there was no more’grain left than 
would suffice for that day’s consumption, ordered the box to be 
opened, There proved-to be nothing in it, except a little 
salt, a few lumps of charcoal, and some strips of linen dyed 
blue. 

The Sultén and the army gave up all for lost, and that 
evening the Sultan ordered all his precious stones and jewels 
to. be brought and destroyed by fire. * He also desired that the 
trunks of his two favourite hunting elephants should be cut off, 
and that his two largest mortars, called “Laili” and “ Majnin,” 


‘should be broken up. When the elephants came up to have 
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their trunks cut off, his eyes, and the eyes of all present, 
filled with tears. After this he called for his horse, and, un- 
known to the army, rode off to Mandi with a few personal 
followers, This was on the 20th Ramazin, a.n, 941 (265th 
March, a.p. 1535). In the morning news of the Sultén’s 
departure came upon the army like the Last Trump. The 
army was like a body without a soul. No way of escape 
existed ; to remain was impossible. Meanwhile the Emperor 
Humfitin’s army -advanced. When this was perceived, all 
order and discipline were lost, and everyone was in utter con- 
sternation. The entire camp was plundered, and many of 
the troops were killed,- others taken prisoners, while some 
escaped barefoot and bareheaded. When+the Emperor came 
to the Sultin's tents, which were all loaded with embroidery 
and interwoven with gold, he said, “These are the equipments 
of the Lord of the Sea”; for Sultin Sikaudar Lodi used to 
say that the throne of Dehli rests on wheat and barley, and 
that of Gujarat on coral and pdarls, because the King of 
Gujarat ruled over eighty-four ports. 

The humble Sikandar, the author of this work, well remem- 
bers that his father told-him that he accompanied the Emperor 
Humiitin on this occasion, and had charge of his library, 
While the plunder of Sultan Bahddar’s camp was going on, 
he kept the author of the “ Tfrikh-i-Bahddar Shahi,” with 
whom he had some previous acquaintance, as a guest in his 
own tent. He said that the Emperor Huméidin was continu- 
ally calling for one book or another, so that he was obliged 
to be constantly in attendance; and on this day, when the 
victory was complete, the Emperor seated himself on his 
throne and held a general reception. Everyone who was pre- 
sent, nobles or soldiers, all stood before him with their arms 
folded. There was a parrot which had been found among the 
plunder in Sultén Bahadar’s camp, and which somebody had 
brought in its cage and presented to the Emperor, who wis 
amazed at the words it uttered, and would himself talk with 
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it. They say that if the parrot of the Tott-ndmah had been 
present, this parrot would have surpassed it. Presently Rimi 
Khan entered, and the Emperor said kindly to him, “ Rimi 
Khan, come here.’ The instant the parrot heard the name 
of Rimi Khan, it began to call out in Hindi, “ That scoundrel 
Rimi Khén! that traitor Rimi Khan!” It uttered these 
execrations some ten times over; Rimi Khan hung down his 
head, and said nothing. When the Emperor understood the” 
meaning of these expressions, his regret and annoyance were 
manifest in his countenance; and he said, “ Rimi Khan, if 
any sensible being had said this, I would have plucked his 
tongue from his throat ; but, as it is a senseless animal, what 
can I do?’’ The bystanders supposed that after Rimi Khan’s 
flight from Sultén Bahddar’s camp, the men of his army were 

ustomed to speak of Rimi Khan after this fashion; and 
that when the parrot heard the name of Rimi Khan, he 
recollected these expressions and gave them utterance. Per- 
haps, rather, the Lord Almighty, as a warning to others, put 
these righteous words into the mouth of an animal; and his 
reason for this, may haye been that it would have been 
impossible, under the circumstances, for such words to haye 
been spoken of Rumi Khan, in his presence, in any other 
manner, 

The Emperor Huméitin, after a short delay to collect the 
spoil which had fallen into his hands, marched thence and 
invested Mandi. Sultan Bahadar was shut up in the fort, the 
flames of hostility broke out anew, and the conflict waxed 
brisk. Rtimi Khan, adding to his other -treasons, sent & 
message to Bhipat Rai, the son of Silhadi, to this effect: 
“You well know the wrongs which Sultin Bahddar inflicted 
upon your kindred, and that you should now throw away the 
life which is so sweet to you, in the service of such a tyrant, 
is the reverse of wise, The opportunity for ré¥Venge and retri- 
bution has arrived. When the attack is made, throw open the 
gate of which you have charge; the servants of the Emperor 
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will restore to you the position of your father, and will, more- 
over, bestow on you favours of every kind.” Thus seduced by 
Riim{ Khan, Bhipat Rai threw open the gate, and, drawing his 
troops off, permitted the besiegers to effect an entrance. When 
Sultén Bahddar was told, he said: “The men of old were not 
mistaken when they said that to kill the snake and to keep © 
th® young alive is not a wise man’s act.” He deputed Sadr 
*Khén, son of Réji, Khan, to act in his own command, 
_and directed Sultén ’A’lam Lédi and Said Mubérak to 

hold the Sanga, which is the citadel of Mandi. He then 
went out by another gate, and made off towards Gujarat. 
Some of the Emperor Huméitin’s men pursued and overtook 
him, but he turned round and personally fought with such 
vigour that his pursuers were defeated and driven back. The 
Emperor’s forces soon afterwards entered the fort, which om 
captured, and Sadr Khén, who was severely wounded, wie 
taken alive, but put to the sword. An attack was then made 
on the citadel, and the garrison was reduced to gxtremities. 
Sultén ’A‘lam came out and surrendered to the Padshah, but, 
at the instigation of Rumi Khan, he and three hundred of his 
people were slain. It is said that on Tuesday Huméiin put 
on a red dress, and in a public audience gave orders for a 
general massacre. In a moment streams of bload were flowing 
in every street and lane in Mandd. 

There was a minstrel named Bachhi* attached to Sultan 
Bah4dar’s Court. A certain Moghal seized this Bachhu, and 
was about to kill him, having actually raised his hand with 
that intention. Bachhi said to him, “ What advantage will 
you get by killing me? If you will save me alive I will give 
you my own weight of gold, for I belong to Sultén Bahédar’s 
Court, and have no lack of money.’ The Moghal took his 
turban off his head, and tying Bachhi’s hands together, made 

«him sit down “apart in a corner. It so happened that one of 
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* hie name ig very variously spelt, but it seems to be either Bachhi 
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the xdjahs, who was in alliance with the Emperor, and who 
was an old friend of Bachhii’s, passed by, and, observing him, 
jumped off his horse to inquire, and, taking Bachhi by the 
hand, was leading him.away, when the Moghal drew his sword 
and said; “The order for a general massacre has been given: 
T will not let this man go alive.” But the Réjah had a strong 
party, and the Moghal was alone; so, in spite of his protests, 
the Réjah carried off Bachhu, and brought him into the 
Emperor’s presence. When they got there they found the 
Emperor so overcome With rage that he darted fire wherever 
he looked, and he could talk of nothing but slaughter, The 
Moghal made his complaint to the Emperor, saying: “ This 
captive of mine belongs to Sultén Bahadar’s Court, and this 
Hindi has carried him off by force.” Khushhél Bég, who 
was one of the Emperor’s Guards, had heen once sent on a. 
message to Sultén Bahédar, and was acquainted with Bachbii’s 
position and accomplishments; so he said, “ My King, this 
man is Bachht the minstrel, the prince of all singers.” The 
Emperor looked. sharply towards him, and he repeated his 
words, and added: ‘‘O King, he has probably no equal as a 
singer and reciter in all Hindustén.” The Emperor's fury 
began to abate; so he said, “Sing something.” Bachhi was 
especially skilled in Persian sentimental ditties ; he began to 
sing one of these. When the Emperor heard it his whole 
demeanour changed, and the rivers of his mercy began to flow, 
Te put off his red dress and put on a green one; and, having 
bestowed a dress of honour on Bachhi, said to him, “ Bachhi, 
ask whatever you wish, I will not deny it to you.” Bachhi 
replied that many of his kinsmen had been made prisoners, 
and he desired their release. The Emperor bound his own 
quiver about Bachhd's loins, put him on one of his own horses, 
and desired that whomsoever Bachhi might release, no one 
was to interfere with them. Bachht rode off, aid whenevgr 
he saw any of his acquaintances he declared them to be his 
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Emperor, and complaint was made that Bachht released not 
only his kinsmen, but those who were perfect strangers, and 
did this purposely, making no difference between those who 
were akin to him and those who were otherwise. The Emperor 
said, “ Let it pass. If to-day he had asked me to restore the 
kingdom to Bahédar, I should not have refused his request,” 
Bachhti was taken into the Emperor’s service, and it is said 
that every gift which he received while in the Emperor’s 
employ he made over to the Moghal, and said regarding this : 
“This man gave me my life; how can I make him any suffi- 
oient return for that?” 

I had these particulars from my father, who was present on 
this occasion as one of the Emperor’s selected attendants, In 
the end, Bachht ran away and went to Sultén Bahédar. The 
Emperor remarked, “‘ Bachhii has done very foolishly. I was 
so fond of him, and should have treated him so well, that he 
ought to have forgotten Sultén Bahfdar.” They say that when 
he came to Sultén Bahddar, the latter monarch exclaimed : 
“To-day I have regained all I had lost! and the sight of 
Bachhti has banished all grief and sorrow from my heart. I 
have now no desire unfulfilled. God has given me all that I 
have asked of Him.” 

Sultén Bahddar fled from Mandi to Chémpanir, a fort 
belonging to Gujarat. Having placed it in charge of Ikhtidr 
Khan wazir, and Rajah Nar Sing Déo, entitled Khénhé Rajah, 
he went off to Sérath by way of Kambhfiat, and took up his 
abode at the port of Didi. 

Huméiin marched from Mandi to Champénir, and laid 
siege to the fort.* There was a large mortar, called Bahddar 
Shéh's mortar, there. The men of the garrison were unable 
to get it up into the fort. They had laboured hard to do so, 
but had got it only half-way up when the banner of Humaiin 

* Wien Humdidn arrived at Chdmpénir he hastened on to Kambhéiat. 
@uitén Bahédar had obtained fresh horses there, and went on to Dit. Hn- 


méaitin arrived at Kambhéiat on the very day he left, and he returned from 
thence to the sieges of Champdénir— Tab. Akbari.” 
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came in sight. Then they knocked three holes in the mortar 
and left it where it was. Rimi Khén saw it, and told Hu- 
méitin that he could mend it. He filled the three holes with 
haft-jésk. Although its range was less than before, it was 
still very effective. It is said that the first shot which Rimi 
Khan discharged brought down a gate of the fort. The 
second tore up and utterly destroyed a great fig-tree which 
stood near the gate. These results greatly terrified the 
garrison. 

There was in the fort a Firangi named Sakté, whom 
Sultén Bahddar had converted to Islam, and to whom he had 
given the title of Firang Khan. This man said, “I also will 
take a shot, and hit the muzzle of that mortar.” Ikhtiér 
Khén promised to reward him if he sucgeeded. He fired, and : 
the first shot struck the mortar on the muzzle and shattered 
it. The men in the fort were delighted. Ikhtiér Khfén gave 
Firang Khan some trifle, but Rajah Nar Sing Déo gave him 
seven mans of gold, The Réjah had been left in the fort by 
Sultan Bahddar because he was badly wounded and unfit to 
travel. When the noise of the cannonade became general, 
his wounds grew worse, and he died. Sultan Babédar, on 
being told of it, said, “ Alas} Chémpénir is lost.” The 
wazty Afzal Khan inquired if he had réceived news of it, 
and he replied, “No; but Nar Sing is dead, and whence will 
that wretched mulié Ikhtiér Khén find courage to hold 
out?” : 

Siafd Jalél, entitled Manowar-ul-Mulk Bukhari, one of my 
most intimate friends, often said that the fort of Chaémpénir 
was such that, if an old woman threw stones from the top, no 
one in the world could attack it. How great then was the 
good fortune of Humdiin to take such a fort with ease! The 
way in which it was taken was this. One night two hundred 
Kélis were sent out of the fort to bring in grain, although the 
provisions in the fort were sufficient against a siege of ten 
years. When they came down out of the fort they came 
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across one of the trenches and were all made prisoners ;, they 
were taken before the Emperor Humdiin, who gave orders 
for their execution. Seventy or eighty had been killed when 
one of the remainder said, “If you do not kill us we will’ 
show you a way of getting into the fort without the garrison 
knowing anything about it.” This was reported to Huméitn, 
and he ordered that the Kéliy should be brought before him. 
He spoke to them kindly, and told them to take some of his 
brave men under their guidance. At night the wretched 
K6lis led the soldiers to the top of the fort by a way which 
was unknown alike to the besiegers and besieged. They got 
up when the garrison was off its guard, and as soon as they 
got up, the soldiers, shouting “ Allah! Allah!" charged the 
garrison, The latter were astounded, and to them it seemed 
as if their assailants had come down from heaven. Some 
threw themselves down the mountain, some were killed, and 
some fled with Ikhtiér Khan into the citadel called Milliyah, 
Humiéitin’s forces took possession of the fortress itself, and on 
the next day Ikhtiér Khén asked for quarter and surrendered 
the citadel, Ikhtiér Khan made his obeisance. He was a 
clever and learned man, of a happy temper, an astronomer, 
clever at riddles, 9 poet, and wonderfully skilled in all the 
arts. Huméitin was greatly pleased with him. He delighted 
in his company, and showered very great bounties upon 
him, . 
After the fall of ChAmpénir Huméivin went to Kambhdiat, 
and after making some excursions in the neighbourhood, he 
went to Ahmadébéd, and encamped at the village of Ghidspir, 
two kés to the south of that city. He paid a visit to the 
tomb of Kutb-ul-Aktéb Burhén-nd-diu at the village of Batch, 
three és from Ahmadébéd. Huméiin now heard of the 
rebellion, in Bihar and Jonpdr, of Shir Khan Afghaén Sur, 
who afterwards became king with the title of Shir Shah. 
Huméitin left his brother Mirzé ’Askarf at Ahmadabad, Kasim 
Beg at Bharij, Yadgdr Nasir Mirz4 at Pattan, and Bab 
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Beg Jaldir, father of Shéham Beg Khan Jaldir, at Chaim- 
pinir.* He himself went off to A’grah by way of A’sir and 
Burhénpir. 

At this time, of the nobles of Sult4n Bahddar, Malik Amin 
Nas held Ranthambér, Malik Burhdn-ul-Mulk Bunidni held | 
Chitér, and Malik Shamshir-ul-Mulk held Ajmir. These 
nobles concerted together, and raised nearly twenty thousand 
horse, which they collected in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Pattan, From thence they wrote to Sultén Bahadar for 
permission to attack YAdgaér Nasir Mirzé. The Sultén refused, 
and particularly forbade them to risk a battle before he arrived, 
and telling them that he would join them immediately. When 
he arrived, YAdgar Nasir Mirzd, considering himself too weak 
to risk a battle, withdrew to Ahmaddbéd. Sultfn Bahddar 
entered Pattan, and then followed Yadgér Nasir to Ahmad- 
&béd. On his approach the enemy came out of the city and 
encamped at Ghidspiir. Bahddar followed, and pitched his 
camp on the other side of the river over against Ghidspur. 
The Sultan, expecting the enemy would give battle on the 
morrow, was occupicd all night long with his preparations for 
the battle. ‘The enemy lighted a great many lamps in their 
camp, left them burning, but themselves withdrew in the pight 
to Mahmudabéd. In the morning, as soon as this was dis- 
covered, the Sultan pursued, and on the same day reached the 
village of Kénj, three kés from Mahmudébéd, and encamped 
there. Here he learned that the enemy’s force from Bharij 
had formed a junction with the other army in Mahmid- 
abaéd. 

On the following morning, as soon as it was light, a battle 
began which was most fiercely contested. The Moghals, un- 
able to sustain the fire of artillery and musketry which played 
upon them, charged down upon the Sultan’s division, broke 
and scattered it, and the day was nearly lost; but some brave 


_ * Ov, according to another version, ‘‘ Mirzé Hindél at Ahmadabad, Késim 
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warriors, Said Mubérak Bukhéri, ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk Malik Jit, 
and others, stood firm.as rocks, and, though assailed by the 
sword and a rain of arrows and other missiles, kept their 
ground like a wall. At last the Moghal soldiers began to 
plunder, and the Sultén’s men, rallying, re-formed round these 
brave men, and’in turn charged the enemy, and fighting 
bravely, the fortune of the day at once changed, and the 
enemy was driven back, The: waters of the Mahindri were 
high, and many of the fugitives perished by drowning. The 
Sultén pursued the defeated Moghals beyond the borders of 
Gujarét, and there desisting, returned to Chaimpanir, and 
halted there ; but he sent on his sister’s son, Muhamad Shéh 
A'siri to follow up the pursuit. The enemy, unable to make 
any stand in Mélwah, went on to U’jain, and Muhamad Shah 
pursued them thither, and encamped on the lake of Kéliydd, 
which was formed by Sultén Ghiés-ud-din of Mandi, Sultén 
Bahddar returned victorious to Ahmadibid. The stay of 
Mirzé ’Askari and the other nobles in Gujarét was nine 
months and some days. ‘he Firangis, however, had taken 
the opportunity of building a fort for themselves at Diti.. The 
Sultén was exceedingly vexed at this, and set himself to devise 
some method of expelling those vile robbers thence. 2 
During the days of his misfortune, after his defeat by the 
Emperor Huméitin, as related above, Sultén Bahddar came 
to Dit. The Firangis tendered their services, and spoke him 
fair, saying that all the seaports were in their hands, and 
that if he went to any of these ports they would be glad to 
assist him in any possible way. Under the circumstances in 
which he was then placed, the Sultén conducted himself in a 
friendly manner towards them. One day they came to him 
and stated that the merchants of their ports who came to 
the island of Di were obliged to leave their goods and mer- 
chandise lying about; but if the Sultan would give them as 
much land in the island as a cow’s hide, they would build four 
walls round it, and then they would store their property in it, 
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and would feel at their ease about it. The Sultdn granted 
their request.* 

When Bahfdar was called away from Diti to oppose his 
enemies, the Firangis took advantage of the opportunity. 
They cut a hide up into strips, and enclosed as much ground 
as they could measure with them. Then they built a strong 
stone fort, and armed it with guns and muskets, and took up 
their residence in it. When intelligence of their proceedings 
reached the Sultan he was very much annoyed, and began to 
think over the means of turning them out; but he sought 
to do it by trick and stratagem, and thus to gain his object 
easily. 

With this intention he left Ahmadabéd and Ame to Kam. 
bhéiat ; after a short stay he went on to Dit. The Firangis 
knew that he had not come there without some object. He 
showed them much courtesy, but they suspected there was 
something behind it. When the Sultan had encamped at the 
village of Khékkatah, on the coast of Dit, he sent Nur Mu- 
hamad Khalil, one of his personal attendants, to the Firangis, 
with directions to use. every means and artifice he knew to 
bring their Captain (Kaptdn) to him, The Captain received 
the silly man with great attention and honour, and treated 
him hospitably. While the messenger was under the influence 
of wine the Captain asked him about the Sultdn’s designs, 


* The text has been allowed to stand as in the majority of the MSS.; but 
the MS. A has also another passage which is possibly part of the original 
work, and which therefore is here given in a condensed form. ‘The writer 
has written down this story as he heard it; but it seems improbable that 
the Sultan shontd have been so foolish as to believe these enemies of his 
state and faith. The writer is unable to accept the story. It is, indeed, 
manifestly improbuble that the Firangis should only have asked for so much 
land as a cow’s lide could cover, because such an amount of land was 
clearly insufficient for their purpose, however high they might build their 
walls, Such a request, therefore, wonld have been clearly and openly 
fraudulent, and either the Sultan’s ministers, or he himself, who were well 
acquainted with tho customs and practices of these Firangis, must have 
detected the fraud. It seems very probable that when he took up his posi- 
tion at Dit hia courtiors were all in a panic in respect te the Emperor 
Homéitn, and made friends with the Firangis, and hoped, if the Emperor 
did come on in pursuit, to obtain aid from them, and therefore, to gain their 
favonr, willingly allowed them openly to build the fort.” 
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and the foolish fellow said what ought not to have been. said, 
"and divulged the Sultan's intentions, and so delivered him 
into the hands of the enemy. Thus the night passed. In 
the morning the Captain said, “I am the Sultd4n’s humble 
servant, but Iam unwell and cannot wait upon him.” Nur 
Muhamad, fearing the consequences of his indiscretion, returned 
and ‘made an untrue and evil-minded report. ‘The Sultan, 
fully trusting Nir Muhamad, believed his word, said that 
‘some fear or suspicion possessed the Captain, and therefore he 
(the Sultén) would go and visit him and remove his appre- 
hension. 

With this @biect in view Bahédar called for a vessel, and 
took five or six officers with him, Malik Amin Nas Fértki, 
Shuja’at Khén, Langar Khan son of Kadir Shah of Mandu, 
Alp Khan son of Shékhé Khatri, Sikandar Khan governor of 
Satwids, and Ganésh Rad brother of Médini R4é, He ordered 
that none of them should take any arms, The ministers and 
nobles remonstrated, suying that it was not right for him to 
go, especially unarmed, and that no good would come of it; 
and that if he was determined to go he ought at least to take 
a thousand armed men with him, In accordance with the 
text which says there is an appointed time for everyone, he 
went on board the vessel and set forth. The Captain, having 
arrauged his treacherous preparations, went to the shore to 
meet him. He raised high his hat, and conducted him to the 
fort, and thence to his official residence. The Firangis put 
down clothes of velvet and brocade and gold embroidery and 
kinkhdb for the Sultan to step upon, and on both sides of the 
carpets were censers of silver and gold jewelled, so that they 
might burn in them aloes and other perfumes to overcome the 
odours of the sea, and scattered plenty of rose-water on the 
ground to keep down the dust and disagreeable sand. They 
displayed from the ships and from the forts the flags and 
pennants and banners which are the ensigns of the Firangis, 
and paid the Sultan every honour. The chief men of the 
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Firangis came out in all civility to meet the Sultan on the sea- 

shore, and when the Sultdn’s boat drew near they lifted their 

hats on high, as ig the custom of the Firangis when they salute 

their friends. As he landed, in their cunning they bowed the 

crowns of their heads in the dust of his footsteps, and the 

Captain waved plates upon plates of gold, and shicld upon 

shield of jewels, round the Sultdn’s head as /argesse. As the 

~Sultén moved on, the Captain continually lifted his hat off his 

head and saluted, and made reverence before him.’ In this 

fashion he conducted the Sultan to his abode, and seated 

him on the seat of honour, using a great show of polite-~ 
ness to cover his designs. The Sultén also was weaving a 
plot, but fate was not in accord with his plans, and he did 
no good, ‘. 

When they had finished their conversation and statements, 
the Firangi doga made to each other a signal which they had 
preconcerted, and made ready their weapons. The Sultén 
perceived that he could not help himself, and that fortune 
and prosperity had deserted him. The amirs said, “Did we 
not tell you that you would bring ruin upon us?” He 
replied that fate had so ruled it. He rose up, and the 
Firangis rushed in on every side; but it is said that he had 
got near to the boat when a Firangi killed him with a sword- 
cut, and his body was thrown into the water. The amirs who 

“accompanied him were also killed. This happened on the 
8rd Ramazin, an. 943 (14th February, a.v, 1537). The 
chronogram composed by Ikhtidr Khan waztr is—Sultdn- 
ul-bar, Shahid-ul-bahr, .“ King of the Land, Martyr of the 
Sea.” 

It is said that when Sultin Bahddar was marching to Dit 
and arrived at Manglér, which is forty kés from Dfi, Kazi 
Mahmud, who was the chief of the K4zis of that town, told 
him that there was a man there who was an innovator, 
whom they called Shékh Béiban of Surat; and besides his 
innovations, if anyone*desired him to repeat the creed (kali. 
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mah), he would not repeat it. The Sultén ordered him to be 
sent for, and when they brought him to the darbdr, sent to 
him and desired him to repeat the creed. -He said, “1 will 
not repeat it.” They asked, “Why?” He replied, “ I under- 
stand myself and God understands me; who else is there who 
has right to ask me to do this, or that I should repeat the 
creed tohim?” The Sultdn told them to take him out, and 
if he would aay the creed to let him go, if not, to put him to* 
death ; but, although he was much urged, he stil} refused, 
and at length the Sultén gave the order for his execution. 
When the executioner drew his sword, he said, “Tell the 
Sultin ‘that the third day after my death shall be the first of 
his destruction” ; and as the Almighty decreed it so it came 
to pass, Sultin Bahfdar was twenty years old when he came 
to the throne, and he reigned eleven years; so he was thirty- 
one years old at his death, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


RE(GN OF MUHAMAD SHAH FAROKi. 


Uron the death of Sultén Bahédar, the chief ministers and 
nobles, such as ’Imid-ul-Mulk Malik Jit, Daridé Khan Husén, 
Ikhtidr Khan, Khan Jit, and others, wrote to Muhamad Shéh 
Férdki, King of A’sfr and Burhfnpir, and son of the sister of 
the deceased Sultén, who waa at U’jain, in the territories of 
MAlwah, with six thousand horse, informing him of what had 
occurred, and inviting him to come to Ahmadébad; for the 
late Sultén had during his lifetime named Muhamad Shéh as 
his heir-apparent, had seated him on the throne, and had 
desired all the ministers and amirs to salute and accept him. 
The Sultén’s object in thus placing him upon the throne was 
to let all the nobles and people know that the kingdom would 
ultimately fall to Muhamad Shéh, and that was because 
Sultéu Bahadar had nominated him to march against the 
rulers of the Dakhin, and named several nobles who were to 
accompany him; but some of these were his equals in rank* 
and, indeed, thought themselves superior in dignity to him, 
such as Malli Khén, ruler of M4lwah, Sikandar Khan, ruler 
of Satwds, and Silhadi Rajput of Raisin, These nobles were 
unwilling to accompany him, and testified. their disgust. 
Sultén Bahddar therefore placed Muhamad Shéh on the 


* Though an independent prince, Muahamad Shéh was also a noble and 
fendatory of the Court of Ahmadabad, 
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‘throne, and himself made him a saldm, so that there should 
.. be no ground for anyone else to refuse to do so. 

At the time of Sultén Bahddar’s death, Ikhtidr Khaén and 
Afzal Khin waztr, were at Ahmadébéd ; ’Imad-ul-Mulk Malik 
Jiu, son of Tawakkul, chief of the royal khdsah-chails, a 
very conceited and important person, was at Barédah. When 
he heard of the event he also went to Ahmadabad, At the 
time this news came, Miraé Muhamad Zamén, son of Badi-uz- 
Zamfn and grandson of Husén BAikarah, King of Khurisan, 
of whom mention has. before been made, was at the town of 
U’nah, three kés from the port of Dit. [Jc was very ambi- 
tious, and aspired to rule. He went to the apartments 

“of the Sultén’s wives, and after offering many condolences, he 
urged that the deceased had left no son,-but that he was his 
adopted brother, and if they would adopt him as a son and 
assist him, he would conduct the government of Gujarat as it 
ought to be conducted, for he was best fitted for such a posi- 
tion both by character and descent. His real object was, if 
they agreed, to get from them some treasure and jewels, and 
to expend these in raising an army. The ladies replied that 
he knew very well that the ladies of Persia did not interfere 
in politics, and that they pursued a similar course. They had 
no experience or skill in such matters; they concerned 
themselves with nothing beyond the allowances given them 

. for food and raiment. The question which he raised would 
be settled by the ministers, and he should address himself to 
them. 

When the pretensions of Mirzé Muhamad Zamfn became 
generally*known, the nobles at Ahmadfbfd came to the reso. 

, lution that the task of putting him down must take precedence 
of all other matters, and should be entrusted to Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
and that he ought to undertake the work in person. The 
waztr, Ikhtiér _Khén, was especially urgent. He said, “I am 
a man of the pen, ’"Iméd-ul-Mulk is a man of the sword; 
there is uot his equal now in Gujarat.” This specch displeased 
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Afzal Khan, and he said, “Right Khén, you have spoken 
well, ’Iméd-ul-Mulk is both a man of the sword and a man 
of the pen, and is without equal among all the royal ‘Adseah- 
khails ; but-he never acts righteously, and there is no rule of 
decency which he has not violated.” °Iméd-ul-Mulk was 
greatly enraged at these words, but he started with a large 
army for Sérath to put down MirzA Muhamad Zamfén. When 
he reached the neighbourhood of U’nah the Mirzd came out 
and bravely offered battle ; but he was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge in exile, 

When the news of Sultan Bahédar’s death and of Mu- 
hamad Zamfn Mirzé’a pretensions were conveyed to the 
Emperor Huméitin, he remarked: “If that black stone” 
(meaning ’Iméd-ul-Mulk) “still lives, Muhamad Zamfn Mirzé 
will never attain his object.” ’Iméd-ul-Mulk returned vice 
torious and in triumph to Ahmadébéd. Afzal Khan then 
observed to Ikhtifr Khan (they were both of them men of 
great wisdom and ability) that even before his victory “Iméd- 
ul-Mulk’s head was somewhat turned, and that now nothing 
was likely to content him; and that it would be better for 
them to act on what they had already said and written to 
each other, and to resign their.offices and retire into private 
life. Ikhtidr Khén said that he himself had always been well 
disposed to Iméd-ul-Mulk, and as he did not apprehend any 
evil from *Iméd-ul-Mulk, he did not see why the latter should 
mistrust him. Afzal Khan, who was a person of extraordinary 
sagacity and foresight, replied : “I, too, am a supporter of his, 
and that is the very reason why I go into retirement!” Ikh- 
tidy Khan took no heed to Afzal Khan’s warning, so the 
latter said to himself: “ Ikhtiér Khan is an old man, and his 
brain is enfeebled by age; I must take heed to myself.” He 
accordingly went to his house, put away.from him all worldly 

, matters, and, retiring into his house, locked all the doors, and 
kept the key himself, and allowed no one to come to him ex- 
cept one servant; and even this man did not live with him, 
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but every morning brought his daily supply of food. It is 

_ said that when Sultfn Mahmid (III.) plundered the house of 
’A‘lam Khan, he passed by Afzal Khan’s house, which was on 
the roadside. Afzal Khan came out and saluted the Sultén; 
but up to that time no one had seen him, nor had he ever 
set foot out of his house. One darwésh only, who was on 
terms of great intimacy with him, used occasionally to visit 
him, and he used himself to unlock the door and admit him, 
and converse with him; and when he dismissed him he would 
again lock the door. What befell Ikhtid4r Khan will be related 
presently, as will be also the story of the plunder of ’A’lam Khén’s 
house. 

When the letter from the ministers of Gujarét, announ- 
cing Bahfdar Sh&h’s death and summoning him to Gujarit, 
reached Muhamad Shéh, he never said a word to anyone 
in his army, but, from the affection which he bore to Sultén 
Bahiddar, the world lost all attraction in his eyes; and the 
marks of sorrow and grief and anguish were manifest in his 
countenance. From being a cheerful man he became down- 
cast, and all the pleasures and delights of the flesh became: 
distasteful to him; he fasted all day, and in the evening 
merely tasted a few curds, and then passed the whole night 
in prayer. He never spoke a word to anyoue, but now and 
then there escaped from his lips, as if with a sigh, the words, 
*‘T consume, I consume!” At this time he commanded be- 
tween seventy and eighty thongand horse. Some of his nobles 
came to congratulate him on his accession to the throne of 
Gujarat, but he said to them: “If you gave me the sove- 
reignty of the whole habitable world, without the Sultan, who 
was dear to me as life, it would be distasteful to me.” At last, 
on the seventieth day after the murder of Bahédar Shah, Mu- 
hamad Sh4h departed this life. 

When the news of Muhamad Shiah’s decease reached the , 
ears of the nobles and ministers of Gujarat, they agreed that 
there was no other heir to the throne except Mahmid Khan, - 
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the son of Latif Khan, the brother of Sultén Bahddar. The 
said Mahmiid Khan and Mubarak Khan, the brother of Mu- 
hamad Shéh, were both in confinement at the town of Biswal, i 
in Khindésh. 

It is said that Bahfdar Khan, jealous of his throne, sent all his 
brothers and relatives to the kingdom of Death; save only this 
Mahmid Khan, who at that time was an infant at the breast, 
not one was left alive. One day the Sultfn sent for him, with 
the intention of sending him also to visit his relations in the 
house of death ; but when he looked upon the Khén a feeling df 
compassion came over him.* He lifted up the child with both 
hands, and the latter, as little children are wont to do, tossed 
out his hands and feet, and drew them in again. Accidentally 
the child’s hand came in contact with the Sultén's beard, on 
which he said: “ You have claimed the protection of my beard! 
Then I grant you your life.” And he returned him to his 
keepers, and desired them to educate him. One day he sent 
for him, and his keepers took him away from school and 
brought him, dressed just as he was, to the Sultén. When 
the Sultan cast his eyes on him, he perceived that his clothes 
were covered with black spots. On this he rebuked the 
keepers, saying: “Ye ignorant fools! do you thus treat 
princes, and bring them into public assemblies with their 
clothes disfigured by stains! If ever they come to power and 
rule, they will take revenge on you for this.” It so happened 
that Muhamad Shéh was present at that assembly, and when 
Sultén Bahddar perceived him, he said: “Since the govern- 
ment of this kingdom will ultimately come to you, I confide 
Mahmiid Khén to you; do you dispose of him as you deen 
advisable.” Muhamad Shah gave both Mubérak Khan, his 
own brother, and Mahmid Khan in charge to Malik Shams- 
ud-din, and desired him to keep them both under surveillance 
in his house at Bidwal. 

When Muhamad Shih died his son was an infant, and 


* Lit. “a vein of mercy ran throngh his body.” 
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nét fit to rule; nevertheless, the ministers decided that 
he should succeed his father, and they placed him on the 
. throne. His ministers considered that, as Mubfrak Khan 
"was young and able, and that if he revolted he might 
very likely obtain the kingdom, it would be wise to put him 
. to death, They therefore sent from the seat of government 
at Burhfnpiir a guard, to bring Mubérak Khan from prison, 
and to put him to the sword. As has been said, when the 
courtiers and nobles of Gujar4t were made aware of Sultén 
Muhamad’s decease, they unanimously determined to raise 
Mahmtid Khan to the throne. Accordingly they wrote to 
Shams-ud-din, saying that after the death of Sulttn Bahddar 
the eyes of all Gujarat were turned to Muhamad Shéh; but 
since it was God’s will that he also should die, there was now 
no heir to succeed to the throne of Gujarat except Mahmid 
Khén, and it was essential that he should be sent to ascend 
the throne of his ancestors. Mukbil Khan, the brother of 
Ikhtidér Khan, was deputed to bring the prince, and Malik 
Shams-ud-din delivered Mahmtid Khén into his charge. The 
Malik also sent Mubérak Khan to Burhénpir. 

It is said that the nobles of Muhamad Shh placed Mu- 
bérak Khan in the charge of a noble named ’Arab Khan, with 
eyders to secure him for the night, since on the morrow, as had 
been agreed, he would be put to death. ’Arab Khan took 
him home, and told him to do whatever his heart desired that 
night, for he must know well what would become of him in 
the morning. Mubarak Khén’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
said: “I wish that you would take the bonds off my hands 
and feet, and befriend me, and let them see what Ican do. If 
I am killed, my desires will be at an end; but if, by the will 
of fate, I survive, I will reward you in a way that has never 
yet been heard of.” The Almighty turned the heart of ’Arab 
Khfn in favour of Mubfrak Khan, and he released his feet 
from the bonds and took his part.. Mubérak Khan and ’Arab 
Khan, with several friends and adherents, went early in the 
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morning, with drawn swords, to the royal darbdér. The 
guards had gone to their homes, and there was nobody there 
but a few domestic servants. Of them a few were killed, 
and some ran off in a panic, Mubarak Khén seized his nephew 
and put him in confinement, He then seated himself on the © 
throne and sent a message to the nobles, saying : “ The regency 
during my nephew's minority belongs of right to me; every 
noble who submits, and is obedient, shall have his appoint~ 
ments coutinued to him.” The nobles perceived that the matter 
had passed out of their hands, and that they had no choice 
but to yield. Things went on quietly during the day, At 
night he had his nephew killed, and in the morning seated 
himself upon the throne. Every noble who came saluted 
him, and stood with hands clasped in his presence. Coins 
were struck in his name; his title was changed to Mubérak 
Shah, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD IIL. 


Surra’n Maumou’p ascended the throne in the year u. 943* 
(a.p. 1537), when he was eleven years of age. His mother 
was a daughter of Bahrém Khén, a prince of Sind, of the 
Helper tribe of Tamim.t He was born in Sérath in the year 
H. 982 (a.p, 1526), in the reign of Sultén Muzaffar.t 

The khutbah was said and coins were struck in the name of 
Mahmid. ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk Malik Jit was appointed to the 
office of waztr, and Darid Khin, whose name was Husén, 


* 10th Zi-l-hijjab, 944 a.m. (May 10th, 1538 A.p.).—" Tabakdt-i-Akbari ? 
and Firishtah. 

+ “Of the Anséri tribe of Tamim.” The Bani Tamim was ono of the first 
of the desort Arab tribes which ranged itself an the sido of Mnhamud, and 
may, therefore, have claimed the title of Ansari, or “ Helper,” though in 
strictness that title belongs only to the inhabitants of Metlinah. It is very 
improbable, however, that ny person of that tribe founded a royal race in 
Sind, A mun of the xame of Tamim was oue of the earliost governors of 
thut province ; hut it was ruled for 250 years, or more, by governors sent 
from the Khalifs. Kven when Manstrah and Multan became independent, 
und wero ruled by princes guid to bo of Arab descent, these do not seem to 
have claimed descent from the ‘'amim tribe. See  Mahomedan Historians,” 

* voli. p. 454, 45€. Tt is true that Maman, and after him Firishtah, seem to credit 
this claim, There was, however, a tribe of Tamim in Sind. They were 
Hindis and connections of the Hindi tribe of Sdmrahs, who for a long time 
gave rulers to Sind (cf. “‘ Mahomedan Historians,” yol. i. p. 25€). 1b is possible 
that they may in later times have claimed Arab descent. ‘There aro many 
Biluchis in the Lower Punjab who cluim to be “ Koreish,” but thoir claim 
may well be doubted. 

} Certain remarke lollow here regarding the Sultan’s horoscope; they are 
takon apparently from Hindd astrology, and aro too imperfect to ho produced, 
even it if were worth doing so. Bat they infer that the Sultin was born just 
before the death of Sultén Muzaffur his grandfather, and this fact tallios 
with the statement in the text. 
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received the title Majlis Girdni. These two transacted the 
business of the wazdrat in concert. Ikhtidr Khan, wazir of 
Sultén Bahddar, received personal charge of the Sultén. His 
brother, Mukbil Khan, and La4d Khan, son of Mukbil, were 
appointed to watch over the Sultén, and kept him as if shut 
up ina cupboard. No one was allowed to approach the Sultan 
but the nobles above named. Some domestics in their con- 
fidence waited upon him and furnished him with food, drink, 
and raiment. He ate the food they supplied and wore the 
clothes they provided. Not a menial was about him who was 
not a depehdant of the wazirs. 

The Sultén was much dissatisfied with this treatment, but he 
was so sagacious and prudent that he said not a syllable to . 
anyone, but gave himself up to amusements, and occupied 
himself with hunting, and never meddled with, or made any 
inquiry concerning, the affairs of government or about the 
army, He used continually to say in a languid way: “ When 
a king has two such wazirs as Darié Khan and ’Iméd-ul- 
Mulk, what need is there for his troubling his head with 
business? His royalty should give him case and comfort, 
and I enjoy these in perfection, What concern have I with 
affairs of state and military matters, when I have wise wuzira 
and nobles who will administer them for the good of the 
country?” Sometimes, to mislead his ministers, he would say: 
“ What kind of place is Makkah, and where is it? I should 
like to make a pilgrimage to Makkah and Medinah.” This 
atyle of talk gratified the ministers, who governed the country 
just as they pleased. 

One day Lad Khan, son of Mukbil Khan, said to the 
Sultén, “If you will give the word, I will manage so that 
Darié Khan and ’Imfd-ul-Mulk shall both retire behind the 
veil of death.” The Sultan reflected that such a scheme could 
not be kept secret, for all his attendants were the creatures of 
the ministers, and that if the ministers feared any danger from 
him they would soon make away with him. The Sultin, 
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therefor2, at once rode to the house of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk and 
told him of the proposition of Mukbil Khén’s son, *Iméd-ul- 
Mulk then sent for Darid Khén, and repeated the Sultén’s 
story.. They went together to the palace, aud having brought 
in Ikhtidr Khén, Mukbil Khén, and his son, they had them 
hanged in front of the audience-chamber. This occurred in the 
year u. 944 (a.p, 1587), which date is found in the words, 
AbS Sole Bindhakk kushtah (“unjustly slain’), 
¥ is said that when the rope was put round the neck of 
Tkhtiér Khan he raised his hands and cried, “O God, thou 
knowest I am innocent; what these know of me, I do not 
know myself; they are killing me unjustly.” He began to 
, Tepeat the creed, and had already said, “ Lé Alléh illa ulléh” 
when the executioner pulled the rope.* When the bodies were 
cold they were cut down, and when the rope which was round 
the throat of Ikhtiér Khén was loosed, he opened his eyes, 
came to himself, and the words “wa Muhamad rasil illéh”? 
came from his tongue, and he then gave up the ghost. There 
"is nothing surprising in this, for Ikhtidy Khan was a good and 
righteous man, and he was innocent. When ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk 
became aware of this fact, he aaid to Darié Khén: “ This man 
has given proof of ‘his innocence and of our having killed him 
unjustly ; this deed will bring an evil day upon us.” And 
80 it proved, for eventually the Sultan had ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk put 
to death with torture. Darif Khan fled his country, leaving 
his wives and children, and went to Dehli, where he died in 
bitter repentance, Their very names and all traces of them 
have passed away. 
Some little time after Darié Khén conceived that ’Imdd-ul- 
Mulk assumed to himself too much of the ministerial power, 
and did as he pleased, without regard to anyone else.t He 


* Tho expressions need may signify that they were either hanged or 
strangled ; the latter is, perhaps, more probuble. 

+ The MS. A. hero differs from all the other M88. It makes it appear 
that Darid Khan had ne provocation from *imad-ul-Mulk, but simply wished 
to get all power into his own hands. 
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imparted these thoughts to Fatti Jii, entitled Muhéfiz Khan, 
who was his close friend and confidant, They one day took 
the Sultin out from Ahmadabdd on the plea of hunting, and 
went on hunting as far as the river Mahindri, thirty tds from 
Ahmadébéd, He encamped there, and summoned the nobles 
.with their contingents from all quarters to join him, and many 
came, but not "Iméd-ul-Mulk or his friends.* Then he sent a 
message to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, in the name of the Sultin, direct- 
ing him to retire to his jdgér. 

*Tmid-ul-Mulk saw the turn things had taken, and en- 
deavoured to collect an army for the purpose of removing the 
Sultén out of Darif Khan's hands by force. He took a 
great deal of money out of the Government treasury and gave 
it to the soldiery, but not one of the influential nobles or 
chiefs joined him, At length he retired to his jdgtr at Jhalé- 
war, and the Sultan returned to Ahmadabad. 

Five or six months later Darié Khan took the Sultén with him 
and led an army against ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, who made a stand at the 
village of Pétari+ in paryanah Biramgéon, but he was defeated. 
Sadar Khan Zubéri, the commander of his army, was killed, 
Sharzah-ul-Mulk was taken prisoner,} and ’Im4d-ul-Mulk him- 
self fled to Burhénptr to Mubérak Shéh, king of that country, 
Darié Khén led the Sultén in pursuit to the borders of Bur- 
hénpur, and sent a message to Mubérak Shah, desiring him to 
seize and deliver up ’Iméd-ul-Mulk as a rebel, with an intima- 
tion that it would be the worse for him if he did not comply. 
Mubérak Shéh replied that if the fugitive who had sought his 
protection were an infidel he could not surrender him, much 
less a friend like 'Iméd-ul-Mulk. ; 

This reply roused the anger of Darié Khan and he set his 
army in motion, A battle was fought near the town of Déngri 

* This is the reading of all the MSS. except MS. A., whioh makes it 
appear that ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk’s followers were thus drawn away from him. 

, This namo is givon as “ Métari,” “ Bajdnah,” “ Majhari.” 

{ This passage differs in almost all MSS. Some havo it thet Sadar 


whe was taken alive aud tortured to death. Probably Sadar Khan wax 
killed aud Sharzeb-ul-Mulk was put to a cre! dexth. 
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in Burhénpir, in which Mubérak Shih was utterly defeated, 
and he retired into the fort of A’sir. All his elephants fell into 
the hands of the Sultén, and they were very fine and famous 
animals. The army of Gujarat marched on to Burhanpur, 
and "Imfd-ul-Mulk fled to Mandi, to Kadir Shéh, ruler of 
Milwah. The Sultin remained some days at Burhinpiir, and 
peace was then made, on the condition that the khutbah should 
run and the coins of that country should be struck in the 
name of Sultén Mahmid. The Sultén then returned to 
Ahmadibéd. 

After this the whole government of the country of Gujarat 
was in the hands of Darié Khan. Sultén Mahmid had the 
name of king, but Darié Khan had all the power. In those 
daye he so ruled that all the people of the country, small 
and great, were satisfied and grateful, and were loud in 
thanks and praises, saying the days of Sultén Mahmtd Bi- 
garha, the best of the kings of Gujardt, had come back again; 
for everyone lived in peace and happiness, and enjoyed himself 
as his means allowed. The date of his rule is given by the 
words Jla ys (kinish-hdl), “the happy time.” He granted 
numerous charitable pensions, hardly any darwésh in Gujarit 
was without one. To soldiers who were marricd he gave 
in’dma in addition to their jdgtre and allowances. It is said 
that he always had a number of farmdns ready drawn up with 
the Sultén’s seal attached, and the places for the name of the 
grantee and the quantity of land left blank, so that a deserving 
person might not have to endure delay or the insolence of 
officials, ‘Whenever he heard that there was a recluse en- 
gaged in devotion and suffering poverty in retirement, he 
would fill up a grant according to the devotee’s deserts, and 
send it to him. It is said that he had thus filled up a far- 
mdn with the name of a certain darwésh, bestowing on him a 
certain amount of land and money allowances, and sent it to him 
by one of his own servants, “Ihe servant by mistake gave it 
to another darwésh of the same name. As the farmdn did not 
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reach the person to whom it was sent, inquiry was made; the 
servant explained to whom it was given, and offered to go and 
get it back. Darié Khin said: “1 sent it to one man, God has 
given it to another; it would not please him if I should 
take it away and change the joy it has caused into grief. I 
will maintain what God has given.” So he ordered another 
farmdn to be prepared and sent to the first darwésh, with a 
larger amount of land, and a higher money allowance. 

But Darit Khén was a man of pleasure, and he left the 
management of the palace to ’A‘lam Khan Lédi, whilst he 
listened to singing and enjoyed himself with dancing girls. It 
is said that in his time music and singing were heard in 
every house, and in all the streets and baézirs.* For five 
years Darié Khén enjoyed all the pleasures of life; but when 
it was otherwise fated by Heaven, the times changed, mis- 
fortune befell him, and the supports of his power gave way. 

Although the Sultan was acquainted with the extravagance 
and voluptuous life of Darié Khan, he was apparently heedless 
of it, and made no remark about it either in public or in 
private. Darié Khan was watchful and inquisitive to discover 
what passed in the mind of the Sultan, but he learnt not 
a word which could show him the Sultdn’s real feelings, 
He constantly impressed upon his spies and observers the 
duty of watchfulness, and to report what passed in the Sultén’s 
society. 

*A'lam Khan Loédi,t Alaf Khiin, Wajth-ul-Mulk Tank, and 
Alp Khan Khatri, who were all intimate friends the one 
of the other, and were also on good terms with Darié Khan, 
asked permission to go to their jdgirs. Darié Khan assented, 
but said he would give them a grand entertainment and an 


* A paragraph in laudation of certain musicians and singers, especially of 
one beautiful Méhan Rai, is here omitted; algo an anecdote related on the 
authority of Sitid Muhamad Bukhéri, to the general effect that one of the 
widows of Sultan Muzaffur 11, being invited to an entertainment at Darid 
Khan’s house, was, though quite accustomed to perfumes, &c., made quite 
faint by their excess on this occasion. 

+ THis ig Alam Khin Lodi LLL. See note p. 276, 277. 
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- exhibition of his dancing-girls before he let them go, and he 
promised to have it ready on the morrow. They were all much 
pleased, and went to their homes. Darié Khan had a connec- 
tion, by name Latif-ul-Mulk, a youth of great beauty, both. of 
face and person, whom he would not invite to his parties.* 
This vexed and irritated the youth, and on this occasion he 
was so exasperated that he went to the house of ‘Alam Khan 
@s soon as it was dark, and, professing to be very sad, said: . 
sincerely pity you, and have therefore come to warn you 
that Darié Khan intends, when you have well drunk of wine at 
the festival, to kill all four of you.” 

The nobles were amazed and alarmed, and asked each other 
what was to be done, and bow they could escape. They knew 
Darid Khén so well that they could not believe he would act 
thus towards them without cause, neither could they look 
upon the statement of Latif-ul-Mulk as altogether a sheer 
falsehood. They passed that night and the following day in 
great uneasiness, When the evening came and the entertain- 
ment was ready, Daridé Khan sent for his four guests, and they 
obeyed the call, prepared for death and resigned to the decrees 
of fate, ‘ 

Darié Khén had no suspicion of what had passed, and, as 
his object was to give his friends pleasure, he devoted himself to 
the direction of the party, and strove to entertain his guests. 
But, however much he strove, he could not dispel the melan- 
choly of his friends or drive away the gloom of dejection from 
their faces. When the time arrived for the cup to pass round, 
at every cup these nobles took they made signs to each other 
as if to signify, “This cup we are drinking is the cup of 
death!” Darié Khén exerted himeelf to entertain his friends, 
and every minute said something cheerful, but every minute 
the four nobles became more depressed. Seeing that they did 
not enjoy themselves, and that their faces were clouded with 


* Apparently this means out of jealousy of bis good lovks. 
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gloom and anxiety, he said to them, “ Is all well? do not you 
enjoy this kind of entertainment? what is it? what is the 
matter?” They hung down their heads and said nothing, 
At.length, when Darif Khan pressed them, ’A‘lam Khan said, 
‘We are in fear of our lives.” He asked what they meant, 
and ‘Alam Khan told him that Latif-ul-Mulk had informed 
them that they were to be put to death that very night, and 
said: “How can we enjoy ourselves, and how can we look 
happy?” Daria Khén was very indignant. He broke up the 
party, called for the holy Kurén, and swore that such a 
thonght as. Latif-ul-Mulk had attributed to him had never 
entered into his imagination. Having consoled and cheered 
them he sent them home. In the morning they all went to 
their jdgirs, ; 

Darié Khén called for Latif-ul-Mulk and said, “ You scoun- 
drel! why have you been apreading false reports about me ~ 
among my friends?” He ordered that his head and face 
should be shaved, that he should be mounted on an ass and 
paraded through the streets of the city, and then be put in 
prison, The family of Latff-ul-Mulk besought the great men 
of the city to intercede for him, and they obtained his release 
from Darit Khan, That confirmed liar kept himself close 
at home for a while, till his beard and whiskers had grown 
again, and when he came abroad he went to’A’lam Khan and 
said, “ Was it right of you, when I had, in pure compassion, 
told you a secret, to publish it, and bring me. to such public 
disgrace?” ’A’lam Khén was ashamed, and told him to wait 
patiently, for he would have revenge of Darié Khan, or he was 
not a man, or worthy of the name of a man. 

When ’Iméd-ul-Mulk retired from Burhéupir, he went to 
Malhi Khén, ‘ruler of Mélwah. This Khén was one of the 
hereditary nobles of the kings of Mandd, but he had given in 
his adherenge to the late Sultén Bahddar who patronised him. 
Sultén Bahddar kept his son. Langar Khan near his own 
person, and when he sent Muhamad Shah in pursuit of the 
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panied Bahddar Shah to Diti and was murdered with him. 
When Muhamad Shah died, Malli Khan stayed in Mélwah, 
and, by degrees acquiring power, he got the greater part of the 
territories of Mandi into his possession. ‘Im4d-ul-Mulk and he 
had a great respect for each other, and in the early days of the 
reign of Sultén Mahmud, ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, when he was waztr, 
obtained for Mall Khan a royal umbrella, the right of striking 
coins, and the title of Kadir Shah. Accordingly, the khuthah 
was said and coins were struck in his name, and he assumed 
the style of Kfdir Shh, His relations to ‘Imfd-ul-Mulk grew 
closer and closer ; and when the latter fell into adversity, as has 
been related above, he sought refuge with him. Darié Khén 
waa aggrieved at this, and wrote to Kédir Shah, in the name of 
Sultén Mahmiid, saying that Kadir Shéh had always been a 
friend of the sovereigns of Gujarat : ’Imfd-ul-Mulk, after for 
many years enjoying the favour of his King, had recently re- 
volted, and had fled to Mubférak Shih. No doubt Kadir Sh4h 
was aware what misfortunes ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk had thus brought 
on Mubfrak Sh&h, It was now understood that he had fled 


. to Mélwah. Kédir Shah was, therefore, requested either to 


seize ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and deliver him up as a prisoner, or to 
expel him from his dominiona, a course which would give 
fresh vigour to already existing friendship. It was for Kadir 
Shéh to decide. K&dir Shh replied that ’Fméd-ul-Mulk was 
no longer a warrior, but had become a darwésh ; a village had 
been given him for subsistence. As he was an old friend, and 
had sought shelter, it would be disgraceful to let him go away 
among strangers ; but nothing need be apprehended from him, 
for he had abandoned the world and become a recluse. 

Darié Khén’s object was that "Im4d-ul-Mulk should not 
receive any help, and become powerful and a source of danger 
and anxiety to him. When, therefore, he received Kadir 
Shéh’s letter he was greatly enraged. He ordered that the 
signal for the march should be sounded, and that the Sultén’s 
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advanced camp should be moved out of the city to the palace 
Ghatmand6l, near the Kénkariah tank. He sent a summons 
through all the kingdom, calling upon all the nobles and 
soldiers to assemble and form an army for making war upon 
Kadir Shah. The nobles came streaming in with supplies 
from all parts, A few days afterwards DariA Khén took the 
Sultén out to his advanced camp, but he himaelf still resided 
in the city. He used to go out to the Sultén after the first 
watch of the day, remain three or four hours or so in the 
darbdr, and then went,back into the city and abandoned himself 
to his pleasures. All the soldiers went back with him, Only 
a few chékiddre were left to keep watch by the Sultén, and 
when their watch was over, they also went into the city, and 
others took their places. . 
So long as the Sultén was a boy, he amused himself as he 
“could, but he was now verging upon manhood. A host of 
desires seized upon him, and he sought to regain possession of 
his kingdom and power ; but as the attainment of his designs 
was not yet possible he kept them concealed. One day Darié 
Khén took the Sultén and Miran Siifd Mubérak Bukhéri to 
an entertainment at his house, to exhibit his dancing-girls. 
~ When the Sultén entered the assembly, and beheld the beauty 
of these fairy-like women, he was astonished at their lovelinesa, 
Some of them were indeed beautiful beyond compare ; and 
though they wore splendid jewels, their beauty outshone all 
these, as the sun outshines the moon. They danced all night 
before the Sultin, and in the early morning Darié Khén took 
one of the dancing-girls round the waist and retired with her 
to his room and went to sleep, leaving the Sult4n and Mirén 
Mubjrak sitting there alone. The Sultén could no longer 
restrain his impatience. He said softly, “ Miran Jid, do you 
see how this insolent slave has left me? After drinking his 
wine he has retired to his pleasure.” Mfrén told him that it 
was very wrong, but if he had patience all that he had seen 
would soon be in his own power. Meanwhile he should wait 
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ibis opportunity. Eventually it came to pass, as will be related 
‘presently, - that everything which Darié Khén possessed fell 
nto the Sultan’s hands. 

. When ’A’lam Khén became aware that the Sultén was living 
outside the city with a small body of watchmen and keepers, 
“and that Darié Khén was in the city with the army, and that 
the Sultén was angry and discontented with his condition, he 
privately wrote to the Sultén from Dhandiikah, which town 
“he held in jdgir, thirty kde from Ahmadébéd, saying that he 
was an old and trne-born servant of the State, and could not 
bear to see Darié Khan enjoying power and rule and ease and 
pomp, while his true sovereign remained in comparative want 
and trouble. It was for this reason, he said, that he himself 
had withdrawn to his jdgér, and was existing quietly ;.but that 
if the Sultén aimed at power, and would come to his jdgtr~he 
would assist him to the utmost, and do away with that per- 
verter. The Sultén despatched the bird-catcher, Jarji, who 
afterwards, by the Sultdn’s favour, became Muhffiz Khan, to 
-, Dhandiikah, under pretence of fetching hawks* from. Jdénah- 
garh, for the hawks of that neighbourhood are renowned, but 
really to come to a full understanding and agreement with 
*A‘lam Khéin, Jarjfi had an interview with the Khan, who 
confirmed his loyalty by oath, and satisfied Jarji upon all 
points ; and it was arranged that two hundred horsemen should 
go by night to Ghatmand6l, and that the Sultén should join 
them and go towards Dhandikah. Accordingly, on the ap- 
pointed night that force came and brought a horsed cart} 
close under the walls of the fort,.and the Sultén at- midnight 
descended the walls of the palace by a ladder, and, taking his 
seat in the horsed cart, hurried off. In the morning he reached 
the town of Jimbié in Jhéléwar, where Wajih-ul-Mulk, the 
jdgirdar, came out to meet him, Without resting a moment 


* “ Hawks,” skikdrthd, 
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he went on to Dhandtikah, where ’A’/lam Khan welcomed him 
and promised that the enterprise would be successful. 

Darié Khan went to the Sultén’s apartments at the first 
watch of the day, and then learnt that he had gone away to 
‘A‘lam Khin. He was greatly troubled, and asked Fattt Jit 
Muhéfiz Khan, who was a man of much experience and his 
most steadfast friend, what was best to. be done 3; and he an- 
swered, “I have repeatedly advised you to blind the Sultan 
and keep him in confinement, then to set up some other child 
in his place, who would be’ entirely -nnder your control, but 
you would not listen to me. Now do not give the Sultén 
opportunity to gather strength ; raise someone elsc at once to 
the throne, and collect your troops from every quarter, that I 
may go and bring Sultan Mahmid back alive.” 

Darié Khén procured one of the descendants of Sultén 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadibad, and raised him to the 
throne with the title of Sultan Muzatfar, and, having collected . 
an army of fifty or sixty thousand picked and veteran horse, 
marched to Dhandtikah. ‘There ’A‘lam Khén had got together 
a force of ten or twelve thousand horse to support the Sultén, 
and a battle was fought at the village of Dahir, in the pars: 
yanah of Dhélkah, about seven kés from Dhandtkah. It is 
said that, notwithstanding Darié Khén’s promises and encou- 
ragements, many of his men deserted to the Sultan. * 

On the Sultin’s left wing ’A'lam Khin commanded ; oppo- 
site to him, on the enemy’s side, Patti Jid Muhdfi2 Khan was 
posted. "He was a very gallant man, and used to say, ‘There 
ia one thing I cannot understand, why one man should run 
away from another.” On the right flank were Mujihid Khén 
Bhalim and his brother, Mujahid-ul-Mulk. Against them, 
on the enemy’s side, were stationed Shamshir-ul-Mulk, the 
brother of Fatti Jit; while Wajih-ul-Mulk Taj, Alaf Khan . 
Daléni, Affghén, aud Alp Khén Khatri, were in the centre, 
attending on the Sultin, Over against the Sultén, on the 
enemy’s side, were Darii Khin and the king whom he had 
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ufactured aud called Sultén Muzaffar, and several chiefs 
‘such as Al4-ud-din ’A’lam Khan Lodi, brother of Sikandar 
‘Shih, King of Dehli, who in thedays of Sultén Bahédar Shih 
ome and taken service with that King. The van, on both 
s, was composed of yaliant and tried soldiers, and advanced. 
avely to the battle-field. It is said that before the two van- — 
uards had closed in battle, *A'lam Khan, in anticipation, 
jed upon the enemy’s van, and Fatt Jit advanced to meet 
Darié Khan standing firm the meanwhile. After a 
rply-contested action Fatt Jii*s division was defeated, and o 
timself, in spite of all his boasting, fled for refuge to Daria 
ape He and Darié Khan then together charged 
____ the centre division of Sultéin Mahmiid’s army with such yigour | 
that the Sultén could not repel it, and his troops were thrown 
a into confusion and fled. His followers drew the Sultén on one 
side, and by their aid he escaped to Rénpir, ten Ads west of 
_ Dhandtikah, and from thence to the village of Ké6t, in the par- 
y of Kéth Palié, five éds from Rénpir, in the parganah of 
h and sarkdr of Sdrath.* ‘A’lam Khan fled to the village 
_ of Sidrah, on the banks of the Sémbhar, seventeen és north 
of Ahmadibad.+ 7 - : 
+ Darié Khan retirned victorious to the town of Dholkah. 
But the star of Sultin Mahmud was in the ascendant, and, not- 
ithstanding his defeat, troop after troop, band after band, eyer 
_of the victorious side, joined either the Sultin or °A/lam Khan, 
so that, in the course of three or four days, ten or twelve thou- 
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victory. The people saw him, as they had seen 
efore; they believed in the defeat of Daria Khan, 
He ordered the Figecis Aw be plundered, and 
be closed; then he sent a messenger to bring in 
vi” and Firishtah, . 
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sand horse were gathered round *A’lam Khan. He then wrote 
to the Sultin begging him to join him, and saying that, with 
' God's blessing, they would this time take the rebel aliye, 
Daria Khén saw that his forces were day after day deserting 
him and joining the Sultén, and found he could not retain his 
position at Dhélkah, so he retired to Ahmadabad, hoping that 
when he had the treasury in his power he might by its means 
win back the troops to his side, When he reached the gates 
of the city the inhabitants closed them in his face, and dis. 
charged volleys of arrows and musketry against him, and sent 
him a message saying that “No traitor like thee, who has 
fought against his master, will we allow to enter the city,” 
On this he retired from the gate, but burst open the postern 
gate of Bairampir, and so got inside, But though he tried to 
Win over the people, and made them presents of cash and pro- 
mises, they nevertheless shrank from him, and at night went 
off stealthily to the Sultan. = 
When the Sultfn and ’A’lam Khén found themselves in 
command of a sufficient force they marched upon Ahmadabad, 
Daria Khén was alarmed at this movement, and was afraid lest 
the people should seize him and give him up to the Sultan, 
He sent his women and treasures, in charge of Fatti Jit, ‘to = 
the fort of Chimpanir, with directions to hold the place, saying 
a that he himself would go to Mubérak Shah and bring him and 
his men to assist. He himself proceeded, accordingly, to Bur- = 
hanpir, This happened in tlie year u. 950 (a.p, 1543), 4 
The Sultan entered Ahmadabéd, and stayed there a few days; 7 
he then marched to Chémpénir, and inyestedit. Matti Jii did ~ 
all he could to defend it, but the Sultén soon took it by storm, — 
Sultin Mahmiid showed inconceivable courage on the day ~ 
of the assault. Six or seven men were_shot down closé | 
around, but he would not moye off one step right i aeety a | 
would he allow his umbrella to be put aside, alii... Me sey le 
asamark tothe enemy. Afzal Khan, wazfr (o20 94 
the umbrella-bearer to take it away, but the S, 
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its remaining, and, advaucing in front of his men, they stormed 
the fort on all sides, and Fattii Ji withdrew into the citadel 


called Mijliah. That also was at length taken, and Patti Jia 


brought bound before the Sultan, who ordered him to be con- 
fined in the fort of Stirat, The treasure of Darié Khan, and 
all his women, four or five hundred in number, some of whom 
were of surpassing beauty, fell into the Sultan’s hands. After 
this the Sultan said to Mirén Said Mubarak, “ Mirdén Jiu, what 
you said seemed to be quite impossible, but it has come to 
pass.” Miran Jit replied by a well-known proverb* :— 


Though the seed lie dormant long, 
Like the lion’s claw, "tis strong. 


Mahmiid remained at Chémpinir three months, resting and 
giving himself up to the pleasures of youth. Malik Burhan- 
ul-Mulk Baniéni was appointed wazér. He was an upright 
man and prudent in business. 7A’lam Khén was appointed 
amér-ul-umré and commander-in-chief. He one day begged 
the Sultdn to recall ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, an old and faithful servant 
of the State, whom Darié Khan, in his malignity, had driven 
into exile. Accordingly the Sultin wrote a farmdn recalling him. 
The Sultdn unhappily now showed a taste for low companions, 
and began, in forgetfulness of his duty, to favour the wicked. 
Accordingly he promoted the bird-catcher Jarji to the title of 
Muhéfiz Khan, and made him one of his courtiers, He was a 
man of little understanding or prudence, and used to get” 
drunk and speak improperly to the wazérs and nobles, and 
used to boast that he was the most intimate friend and coun- 
sellor of the Sultén. This greatly annoyed them. 

At this conjuncture ‘Imad-ul-Mulk came “from Mandt, and 
was received with great kindness and distinction. The sarkdr 


of Bhartj and the port of Strat were given to him in jdgir, 
See. 
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and he was sent’ there to fit himself ont and settle his arrange- 
ments. One day, at a drinking bout, Jarji said to the Sultan, 
“Your tent wants new ropes, the old rotten ones are of no 
use ;* it were better to put them out of the way, so that they 
may be replaced by uew ones, There is Sultan ‘Alé-ud-din 
Lédi, who was with Darié Khén at the battle near Dahir, and 
there is Shujé’at Khan, who is another of them. These two 
men ought to be put to death as a warning for others.” The 
Sultén, without thought or consideration, listened to the sug- 
gestions of that ignorant ruffian and utter fool, and, without so 
much as consulting any of his nobles or ministers, gave orders 
that these two nobles should be executed. He then, by the 
advice of Jarji, withdrew into his private apartments, and 
would not see any one of his ministers or nobles. Thus he 
continued for three days, 

’A’‘lam Khan then said to "Imé&d-ul-Mulk, who had not yet 
set out for his jdgfr, “ Sultan ’Al4-ud-din was brother of 
Sultan Sikandar Lédi, and this is the third day that he has 
been lying on the road beneath the gibbet. You go to the 
Sultén and beg permission for us to bury him.” ‘*Iméd-ul- 
Mulk observed that he had been dismissed to his jdgir, but 
*A'‘lam Khan said, “It is not right; you must go and get 
leave to bury these men.” He accordingly went to the palace, 
Jarji came out from the Sultén’s presence and said, “ You 
have been dismissed to your jdgir ; why have you come back ?” 
He then urged his request. The ruffian smiled maliciously, 
and said: “ These two traitors have been killed, and there are 
some more who will soon meet the same fate; but what busi- 
ness is it of yours? You go off to your jdgir.” This speech 
made ’Imad-ul-Mulk’s anger blaze forth, and he said, “ ae am not 
asparrow, that you should kill me.”+ He” 
7A’lam Khan, related what had passed, 
want to live a little longer you must put > 








* This passage is somewhat differently yi 
+ In allusion to Jarji’s original occupation 


























ay 
o his house and set off to his jdgér. 

m Khén, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Alp Khan Khatri, and all the 
, With the exception of Burhin-ul-Mulk the wazér, came 
resolution that they would not wait upon the Sultan till 
had killed Jarji, So "A’‘lam Khan and all the amérs, 
aving armed, mounted their horses, went to the gibbet, car- 
away the bodies of the murdered men, and buried them in 
fitting place. They then went to the great masjid near 
gate of the palace, and took their post there. 

The palace was blockaded, and remained so for three days. 
n there was a scarcity of water in the palace, and the Sul- 
being reduced to a strait, sent Burhén-ul-Mulk out to the 
surgents to ascertain their demands, and what was the cause 
of the disturbance. They replied that they were the servants 
Of the Sultan, they had no complaint to make against him, but 
that Jarji must be sent out to them, for he was a scoundrél 
“unworthy to be in the Sultfn’s presence, and was always in- 
“citing to evil and seeking the destruction of the loyal and 
faithful, There was a great discussion on this point, but the 
‘Sultin would not consent to give ap Jarji. At leagth Burhdn- 
ul-Mulk said, “ Do not press this matter further ; except this, 


* 
~ said, “ We are no rebels, we are the subjects of the Sultén Y 


_ take us to him, that we may make onr obeisance and go away.” ~ 
Phe Sultén came out and held a publie darbdr, to which the 
s nobles were summoned, One of them, who had been on terms 
of intimacy with Jarji, sent him a message warning him not to - 
d the darbdr, for if he did they would kill him. The 
‘villain, relying on his soyereign’s fayour, paid no heed to this 
. friendly warning, and when the nobles had come in and were 


rs “a of Ivn “Alam ““han’s wrath was more than ever inflamed, 








and shut the ‘Sultan up in the city,” He then ~~ 


Sultén will do whatsoever you desire.” They agreed, and _ 
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hamad Alhadiah, and Malik Khitab, the son of Lawan, drew 
their swords and attacked Jarji. He tried toescape them, and 
crept under the royal throne, They dragged him out by his 
whiskers, and cut him to pieces; neither his cries nor the ex- 
postulations of the King were of any avail. The Sultan, in the 
excess of his rage, drew his dagger and stabbed himself'in the 
abdomen, but Alp Khén stopped his hand, so that the dagger 
entered only a little way. There was a great tumult, and the 
body of Jarji was dragged out and buried. The wound of the 
Sultén was dressed, and he was placed under a guard, and all 
authority was taken out of his hands. From henceforth, as in 
former days, he was kept under watch, and nothing was left ~ 
in his power. 

It is said that on the day when the Sultén bestowed the title™ 
of Muhéfiz Khan on Jarji, Afzal Kbén said, in pretended igno- 
rance, “Does anyone know to what tribe Muhifiz Khan 
belongs?” Malik Amin Kamél,* who was very ready and a 
sayer of witty things, replied, “ Yes, I know, He is of the 
Parmér caste, and holds Naridd as his grds.’ Parmar is a 
Rajptit tribe, and Narifd a town in Gujarat, The play is on 
the words “ Parmar ’'+ and “ Naridd;” that on Parmiéir is self- 
apparent; Nariid means also a long pole used for catching 
birds. 

*A‘lam Khain, Wajih-ul-Mulk, Mujahid Khén, and Mujéhid- 
ul-Mulk, who were the chief men both of the country and of 
the army, agreed among themselves that 'A’lam Khan himself 
should take charge of the Sultan for one day’; Shujé’-ul-Mulk,” 
brother of 'A’lam Khén, and Wajih-ul-Mulk another day; 
Mujahid Khin and Mujéhid-ul-Mulk Bhalim, with *Azim 


Humiaitin, who was ’A‘lam Khan’s foster-brother, the third 


day. They provided for the Sultdn’s safe keeping after this 


* In some MS, * Kamandar,” the box-bea ay v4 
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fashion, and after they returned to Ahmadabad the same system 
© of rotation was kept up, When the Sultén wanted to play 
i chaugdn he played on a ground within the Bhadar, but he was 
not allowed to go outside the Bhadar. 
Shujé’-ul-Mulk, brother of 'A'lam Khan, often used to make 
_ Saucy jokes about Mujahid Khan Bhalim, who was a fat man 
and had a big paunch. Tétér-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujahid 
Khan, who had the entire management of his affairs, was 
annoyed at these jokes, and took them in bad part. Mujahid 
Khan and Mujéhid-ul-Mulk had an army of ten or twelve 
thousand horse, and they held a thousand villages as jdgfr in 
Sorath, One day the nobles, when in council together, said, 
“ This watching over the Sultén is hardly politic, it would be 
better to blind him, and find some other boy to set up in his 
place. Indeed, what need is there of another boy? Let us 
divide the country among ourselves, and then let each man 
settle down in his portion.” All agreed upon this, and they at 
once began the division, saying, “ Let such and such a place 
be given to this man, and such a sarkdr to another.” ‘Tatar- 
ul-Mulk asked what was to be given to his master, and Shuja’- 
nl-Mulk said, in joke, “ Mujihid Khan's paunch does not need 
any increase; he would be better if he could diminish it a 
little.” Mujahid Khan passed the matter by as a joke, and, 
the division having been arranged, the nobles retired to theif 
several homes. But though Mujahid Khan had paid no attention 
to Shuja’-ul-Mulk’s joke, yet Tatar-ul-Mulk was much angered 
at it, and said, “This has been said ostensibly as a joke, but 
assuredly it hides some design. I must find out what is their 
‘intent and object as regards my master.” ‘Titar-ul-Mulk used 
' to visit the Sultén more frequently than anyone else. Before 
the council had broken up he rose up angrily and went to him, 
Finding an opportunity, he told hima little of what had passed. 
Bnt it was evident that some intimation had already reached 
_ the Sultan that the nobles had determined to deprive him of 
- sight af/APEe aie prison. When he ‘understood this, the 
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Sultan wept, and cried out bitterly, “It would be better to kill 
me than to blind me.” 

That night [in a.w. 952, or a.p. 1545 ?] Tétér-ul-Mulk a 
privately to the Sultan, “I am your deyoted servant, and I 
have something to say, if you will graciously listen to me.” 
The Sultén feared that he might say something of the same 
sort as the son of Mukbil Khan did, and that it might bring 
him into increased misfortune; so he said, ‘‘ What have you 
“to say to me, and what do you expect of me?” He replied, 
“Your Majesty has heard of the resolve of the nobles, and 
you know what they intend. You must either submit to be 
blinded, or take measures for preventing it.’ The Sultén said, 
“Who will help me?” Tétér-ul-Mulk replied that Mujahid 
Khan and Mujéhid-ul-Mulk had twelve thousand horse at 
their call, and that if the Sultan ordered he would bring them 
armed and ready two hours before day, The Sultén might 
then mount his horse, come out of the citadel, and give direc- 
tions that the houses of ’A‘lam Khan and Wajih-ul-Mulk 
should’ be subjected to haldn, i.e. to plunder. They would be 
asleep in fancied security, and, if it pleased God, before they 
could collect their troops they would fall alive into the Sultan's 
hands, or would be driven away into exile. 

The Sultan desired him to bring Mujéhid Khan and Mu- 
jahid-ul-Mulk, that they might satisfy him by swearing to him, 
They were near at hand, for on that night they and ‘Azim 
Humifitin, ’A'lam Khan’s kinsman, were on guard. ‘Ttar-ul- 
Mulk brought them both in, and they pledged their oaths to 
the Sultén on the Kuraén. The Sultan observed that ’Azim 

~~ Huméitin was on guard also, and that he could not be kept in 
the dark, Tatar-ul-Mulk said that he would send him home, 
cand at once got up and went to him, and began to talk fami- 
liarly with him, At that time *Azim Huméaitin was much 
enamoured of a singing-girl, and at all seasol Pras 
places he used to talk of his love and passion / 1% 
Tatar-ul-Mulk, having engaged him in cor 
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“ Why should anyone who has a trusty friend like me take 
upon himself all this trouble and inconvenience? Your men 
are present; go home and enjoy yourself. 1 understand, and 
will keep it quiet.” "Azim Huméiiin said that ‘Alam Khan 
always sent someone round two or three times in the night to 
make inquiries about him. Tétér-ul-Mulk said, “ Put a long 
pillow on your bed, and wrap a sheet round it, and direct one 
of your-servants to sit at the foot of the bed, and to pretend to 
“he shampooing your feet, so that the officer who comes from 


4 ~ 7A'lam Kbién may think you are asleep, and go away.” ‘Azim 


Humiéitin did so. 

Tétaér-ul-Mulk then returned to the Sultén, and said to him, 
“Thaye sent ‘Azim Huméiin home, and have brought five 
hundred of my own men into the palace-hall, and there are 
five or six thousand horsemen more, all armed and mounted, 
in the ddzdr of Rangptir. Two yharts before dawn let the 
Sultén come out and mount his elephant, with the royal um- 
brella displayed over his head. Any of ’Azim Huméitin’s men 
who are present must be put to death on the spot, and then 
Tet the Sultan march straight upon the houses of the rebels,’ 
Sultén Mahmiid accordingly came out of the palace in state 
before dawn, When the citizens saw-him they assembled in 
crowds from all parts, and he gave his command for them to 
plunder the houses of the traitors, ’A’lam Khén and Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and not to allow them to escape alive. ‘Titar-ul-Mulk 
marched in front with the soldiers, and the Sultén followed 
more slowly behind. 

The houses of ’A’lam Khan and Wajth-ul-Mulk were outside 

_the fort, near the’ gate of Jamélptirah. These nobles had 
passed the night in carousing, and had gone to sleep in their 
cups, early in the morning, in perfect security. They had no 

suspicion of the calamity which that night was about to bring © 
forth, for they had ‘he army under their control, the Sultan in 
Cor Ficus e<rded by three or four thousand horse, all 
fopetgnus sia Gyoted to their interests, and they never 
‘ ‘ 













ai that anyone had an te design against them. But 
Almighty brought onythem what they never expected. 
‘The people in their houses were not yet awake when a great 
“noise roused ’A'lam Khan. He went into the yard, and 
o- ‘saw crowds of bdzdr people making their way towards his 
_ house, and shouting out that they were coming to plunder it 
and Wajih-ul-Mulk’s house under the orders of the Sultan, and 
ated were to be taken alive. As the Khén was confused, 
he hastily poured a pitcher of cold water over his head, mounted 
the horse of an orderly who was on guard, and rode off. He 
perceived that some horsemen blocked his way; *he charged 
them and killed one of them, and the others let him pass. 
- But they pursued him, and were joined by several others, 
‘Salih Muhamad, son of Alhadjah, who killed Jarji, with a 
brother of Shékh Arzéni Multéni, turned round, and, facing” 
. “the pursuers, they strove gallantly till they were killed. This 
check enabled 'A’lam Khin to escape. *A’lam Khén’s house 
was thoroughly pillaged, and everyone of his family, small and 
~ great, were made prisoners. _ 

+ The people of Gujarét say that there was a man,asoldier, 
by name Kabir Mubamad, who had passed most of his life 
-- in the service of ’A’lam Khéin.* He had passed through — 
many vicissitudes, and was experienced in the wiles of all 
living creatures. When "A'lam Khan got the upper hand - 
of the Sultin, and put him in confinement under a strong 
guard, but himself went to reside outside the city walls at 
Asdwal;t—and as ‘Azim Huméaitin was his foster-brother, he 
entrusted the Sultén to his safe keeping with perfect con. _ 

“fidence, and, remaining at home, passed his time in ease and 
"pleasure, i in entertainments and in drinking,—Kabir Muhamad 4 
said to him, “ Do you keep a lion chained up and remain at 
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- # This story is given in the Hyderabad text and that of the lithographed 
‘tein It is retained as giving details of some interest as to tlie | . 
phy ; but, as it is only another-version of the story told Jobe before, = 
‘Giilih Mohamad Alhadiah, it is given in a slightly abridged fs #9" ge 
+ The lithographed text calls this “ Astriah,” which is, saci s ip 
tion of “ Aséwal,’”’ the name given in the Hyderébad MS, 
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“home without disquiet? Either guard him as he ought to be 
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guarded, and watch over him in person, or else be prepared for 
‘the consequences, and fear for the day when he shall get 
loose. He will turn everything upside down, and no one will 
he able to withstand him.” But ‘A’lam Khén never even gave 
him any answer, for, as all the nobles and the army were on 
his side, he did not take any heed to Kabir Muhamad's 
advice. But, as Kabir Muhamad was a yery lion in valour, 
and had foreseen from the outset what would happen, he 
made a practice from the beginning of coming down fully armed 
and equipped at nightfall, and of remaining near ’A‘lam Khan 
till the close of night. This experienced man thus awaited 
every night the event which actually happened, and on the 
very night before it occurred he was thus on guard over ’A‘lam 
Khin. When the Sultén moved out with his troops to give 
‘A'lam Khéin’s house over to plunder, a man got up on a 
minaret near the JamAlptrah gate,* and proclaimed that the 
Sultén had given an order for the plunder of ’A’lam Khan's 
house, ‘A’lam Khan had been feasting and drinking up to a 
late hour at night, and had only recently gone to bed. When 
Kabir Muhamad heard the proclamation, he at once went to 
the outside of the female apartments and ealled out, “ Wake 
up the Khén; the Sultan is at hand.” A servant awoke 
*A'lam Khan, who said, “ What is all this turmoil?” Kabir 
Muhamad said, “ It is the turmoil which I foresaw from the 
first ; the lion who was chained up has broken his chain. You 
get off at once.” ‘A'lam Khan came out, and, mounting Kabir 
Muhamad’s horse, rode away. Four horsemen attempted to 


“seize the Khan, but Kabir Muhamad, who was exceedingly 


brave, unhorsed three out of the four; the fourth, however, 
disposed of him; and, thanks to Kabir Muhamad’s loyalty and 
foresight, ’A'lam Khan got time to escape. May God look 
ewith mercy on Kabir Muhamad’s faithfulness ! 


£ Sip enereie © Asawal,” or “ Astriah,” was within ear-shot of the 
SS eSeie city. 
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Wajih-ul-Mulk’s house was also plundered, but his family 
reached a place of concealment and were not seized. é 

When the Sultan reached the Jamdlptirah gate the mob were 
already carrying off the posts and beams from the houses of 
*A’lam Khan and of Wajih-ul-Mulk, and were calling out, 
“The scoundrels have got away, and have escaped.” The 
Sultan returned, and when he came to the Rangptir ddzdr he 
sent Abi Rab Khan, brother of Nasir-ul-Malk, for Afzal Khan 
waztr, whose house stood by the way. When the Sultdn 
reached his door, Afzal Khan came, kissed the Sultén’s stirrup, 
and came along with him. This was the first time that Afzal 
‘Khén had come out of his cell since his retirement from the » 
world, which has been already narrated. These events hap- 
pened in the year #, 952 (a.p. 1545), After the plunder of 
the houses of ’A'lam Khfén and Wajih-ul-Mulk the Sultan was 
relieved from the usurpations of these two nobles, and his 


personal rule was re-established. ‘. 


On bis escape ’A‘lam Khan went to Pithdpur, which is a 
natural stronghold. From thence he wrote to Darié Khan, 
who was living in the Dakhin, saying that he repented of what 
he had done against him, for he now saw what was its result ; 
and he urged Darié Khan to join him at once, and to act in 
concert with him. Daridi Khan was living in very poor cir- 
cumstances in the Dakhin. He had sold privately, and at yery 
inadequate prices, some jewels which he had brought with him 
from Ahmadabad, and so subsisted. As soon as he was made 
aware that ‘A’lam Khan had summoned him, he started in all 
haste. ’A‘lam Khan came out to meet him, and they had an 
interview at a village called Ténrah. They conversed together, 
and when Darié Khan saw that no ill-feeling existed, he said, ~ 
«7 deliberately kept the Sultan under restraint, for I saw that 
he could not distinguish friend from foe, and showed signs of 
conceit, incapacity, and love of low company.”, — jars 
said, “Do not speak of the past. What he ineiee 
occurred, It is now necessary to contrive sony” pier = 
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» 
we may secure our revenge.” Dari Khan said, ‘You know 


* that I have long been oppressed by calamity, and I am in 


great poverty, and without means. Alp Khan is your friend, 
and living at Oklésar, on the banks of the Narbadah, three ‘os 


—- ‘from Bhardj; you had better first go and see him, and, if 


“possible, by his help see ‘Imad-ul-Mulk also. This would be 
politic. Moreover, we might get some money from them for 
outfit and for collecting troops ; for without money this would 
be very difficult.” 

’A'lam Khan started with five hundred horse, pushed.on to 
_Oklésar, and halted there. Alp Khan had gone to ‘Iméd-ul- 


~§ Moulk at Bhardj. ‘A’lam Khan sent a message, through Alp 


Khan's family, that he was starving, and begged that Alp Khan 
would send him some food, ‘A’lam Khan and Alp Khan had 
been close friends with each other, but, now that Alp Khén was 
the Sultiin’s servant, it did not look well that he should enter- 
tain’A’lam Khiin the rebel. However, he coul] not help himself, 
His family, children, treasure-houses, were all at.Oklésar, and 
on ’A'lam Khén’s sudden arrival there the servants of Alp 
Khan supplied him with food, and sent a man to inform their 
master. Alp Khan exclaimed,“ This man will ruin me, as he 
has ruined himself,’ and he told-’Iméd-ul-Mulk what had 
happened. As has been already related, ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk had 


regained power and a jdgir through ‘A’lam Khan's favour; he — 


was not, therefore, disposed to act ungenerously towards him. 
He accordingly sent a message to him tothe effect that he had 
done wrong in coming in that direction. However, as he had 
come, he would give him an interview, if he came across the 
» ‘Narbadah secretly at night. ’A’'lam Khan did this, and *[méd- 
et and Alp Khan both met him. ‘A’lam Khan said, 


\*( God sees in how great comfort and ease you both are, while 
— a 


at ‘am in such tronble and misery!” Alp Khan said, “Your 
agtre here has put us both in the same condition.” ‘A‘lam 
Bina “~A- “Not quite in the same condition. I have 
{ -aliye. You are still within the grasp of his 

all 
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(the Sultfn’s) vengeance ; he will certainly not allow yon to 
remain alive. If you wish to prolong your days a little you 
_ had better join us. It was at Im4d-ul-Mulk’s suggestion that 
T put Jarji to death. For my part, I have been guilty of no 
other offence.”’ 'Iméd-ul-Mulk answered, “ You haye alto- 
gether acted foolishly. When you had killed® Jarji, why were 


you so careless in keeping watch over the Sultan? The chain 


is off the lion’s neck now. Is he likely to come back into 
captivity of his own accord?” °A‘lam Khin said, “The past 
has passed and gone ; in future I will not fail to do my best.’ 
After a good deal of further discussion, Alp Khan and 'Imad- 
ul-Mulk gave *A'lam Khén a certain amount of money and 
sent him away. 
7A‘lam Khin returned to Daria Khan and reported what had 
passed. Darié Khiin said, “My object was not so much to 
_obtain money as to get the names of these two nobles mixed 
up with ours. They can hardly now haye the face to gu to the 
Sultan and to take his side, and, whether they like it or not, 
they will be compelled to join us." Intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings reached the ears of the Sultén, and made him ‘yery 
anxious, At this time a letter arrived from ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
representing that "A’lam Khan and Darié Khan were two old 
servants of the State, and it was not expedient that they should 
at that time go away and enter into the service of Shir Shih 
of Dehli, but it would be better to condone their faults, and to 
reinstate them in office and employ them on the frontier. The 
Sultan consented to this. 
*A‘lam Khan, however, just at this time, behaved in a manner 
which gave fresh offence, which was this:—When ‘Alam 
* Khin’s house was plundered he escaped, but his family fell 
into the hands of the Sultén, He consigned them to guar- 
dians, and appointed eunuchs to keep them with all possible 
care. *A’lam Khan made a proposal, through Said Mubarak 
Bukhari, to send his son, Safdar Khan, for the Sult4r | a ker 
in exchange for his women and children, ‘\, 
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"accepted. Safdar Khan was-sent for, and the women and 


family were released, Safdar Khin was placed in charge of 
Siiid Mubérak, and the Said kept him, with all courtesy, in an 


upper chamber of his house. Matters went on in this way for 


~ some time, when ’A’lam Khiin sent one of his old dependants, 
named Sidhu Tank, to get Safdar Khan secretly away from the 
Sid. Swdhu, by means of a ladder, secretly got Safdar Khan 
out of the Siiid’s house, and brought him to 'A’lam Khan, This 
affair greatly annoyed the Siifd, and made him yery angry with 
‘Alam Khan, because it was only out of consideration to the 
Siiid that the Sultén had agreed to "A'lam Khén’s request. 
The Sultan also was troubled, for he feared lest A’lam Khan, 
Darié Khan, ‘Imaéd-ui-Mulk, and Alp Khan should conspire 
and raise a rebellion. 

Sultén Mahmiid wrote a friendly letter to ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, 
saying that he knew him to be loyal, and looked upon him as_ 
an uncle, and that it would not be right in him to assist ’A’lam 
Khan and Darié Khén, who were raising disturbances on the 
borders and out-of-the-way corners of the kingdom ; and he in- 
vited him to come quickly and give his counsel as to the means 
of suppressing them. "Iméd-ul-Mulk, who, in consequence of 
his interviews with 'A’lam Khan and Daria Khan, was afraid 
to face the Sultin, wrote excusing himself from attending till 
his army was collected and equipped. The Sultén then sent 
him another and more urgent summons, to, which he replied, 
in plain terms, that he knew he had done very wrong in meet- 
ing ’A'lam Khan, but he had wished to give him good advice 
in full loyalty to the Sultén, Still, he had acted without the 
Sultiin’s knowledge, and knew himself to have offended. If — 
the Sultan would send to him the holy Said ‘Arab Shéh, son « 
of Siid Zahid Bukhari, to conduct him to the royal presence, 
with a full assurance of pardon for his offences, he would 
accompany the Said. 

Sw lite ~ontetoeethe house of Said *Ayab Shah, and 
~ |< the mission. The Siiid replied that 
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he was a fakir and had nothing to do with the affairs of the 
world—the Sultén. was king, who was accustomed to act upon 
his own opinion, and who had wise advisers to guide him, 
Faktrs gave themselves up to prayer and did not trouble them- 
selyes with worldly matters, and the Sultén should not ask 
them to undertake such duties. The Sultéh placed his hand 
on the Holy Book and said, “I assure you, upon this Word of 
God which lies before us, that I will do no injury to the life, 
the property, or the honour of ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk.” The Sifd 
said to Afzal Khan, ‘ The Sultiin is young, but you are a wise 
man; why do you trouble me with this affair?” The waztr 
said, “I also swear ypon the Kurén, for I am quite satisfied of 
the Sultin’s intentions, Do not let any mistrust creep into 
your heart; go, take the hand of ’Iméd-ul-Mulk, and bying 
him to the presence.” Being thus assured of the Sult&n’s 
intentions the Siiid proceeded to Bhardj. 

The Sultin marched against ’A’lam Khén and Darié Khén, 
who were at Chémpinir, and the Séid proceeded to Bharij 
and saw ’Iméd-ul-Mulk. He said, “ Khén Jid! why did you 
write requiring that ’Arab Shah should come and conduct you 

to Court? This was not right of you. As the matter stands 
the Sultan and Afzal Khan have both sworn to me on the Holy 
‘Kurdn that they will do you no injury; for the rest, you are 
aware of all the tricks and doings of worldly men. I myself 
do not understand them. If you think it advisable, come; if 
not, you can do as you like; but don't say to yourself, ‘Arab 
Shah has come to fetch me, and therefore I ought to go.’ If 
you do not wish to come, it is. very simple not to do so; but if 
you do, and if—which God forbid—anything untoward should 
oceur, I shall say to everyone that the blame rests not with me, 
but on yourself. Iam not a minstrel, that I should rip myself” 

‘up if the Sultén does you any wrong, nor have I an army to 
fight him; I am but a fakir, What can J do? Whatever 
step you take, take it only after full consideration /and reflec- 
tion: 2 “Tenad-ul- Mulk replied, “Iam an old mdn, and they 

/ 28 
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have sworn an oath; if the Sultén harms me the matter is 
between him and God.” So he went, although his friends and 
well-wishers advised him not to go, but to lead fourteen or 
fifteen thousand picked horse to the frontier and take up a 
position there ; as ’A’lam Khan and Dari4 Kh4n were in arms, 
the Sultan would be obliged to come to terms with him. 
"Iméd-ul-Mulk refused to listen to them, and said he was not 
going to turn traitor at the end of his life. He was an old 
servant of the dynasty, and would not wrong it, nor was the 
Sultan likely to harm him. He marched with ten or twelve 
thousand men fully armed and accoutred, and waited upon the 
Sultin at Champénir. 

The Sultfin was much pleased, received him very graciously, 
and gave to him, his kindred, and the nobles who accompanied 
him, advance in rank. Matters went on quietly for some time, 
till one night some seditious person, whose name was not 
known and who was never discovered, without the Sultén’s 
knowledge* raised a cry that the Sultan had given orders for the 
plundering of the tents of *Imdd-ul-Mulk; and before his 
troops were assembled, the tents were thoroughly sacked, 
Although this nobleman was a brave man, and had been known 
as “the second Rustéim,” he had not the spirit or the 
strength left to mount a horse and make his escape to Bharij, 
or to go and join ’A’lam Khin. In great trouble he took the 
hand of a bearer and asked to be led to the tent of Siid 
Mubérak, As they went along, in the darkness of the night, 
the Malik fell into a small well which the people of the camp had 
dug. The well was not deep, and its water was pure. In the 
morning, a person who came to draw water saw someone at the 
bottom of the well. He pulled him out, and then recognised 
*Imad-ul-Mulk, who was half dead, but asked that he might be 
taken to the tent of Said Mub4rak, and the man took him 
there. On reaching the tent the Siiid came out to meet him, 


* The MS, A. alone has this distinct assertion of the Sultdu's ignorance of 
the transaction, 
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and received him with great kindness and respect. *Iméd-ul- 
Mulk then asked the Sifd to go to the Sultén and beg that 
“his old slave might be set at liberty, and sent to the House of 
God (sc. Makkah).” 

When the Sultén heard of the plundering of the tents, he 
was amazed and highly indignant. He declared that he had 
not given the order for it, and made active endeavours to dis- 
cover the promoter of the outrage. Of the plunderers who 
were taken, some had their hands or feet or cars cut off, or 
their noses slit, Orders were given that ’Iméd-ul-Mulk 
should be sought, for the Sult4én was afraid he might go and 
join ’Allam Khan, and cause much trouble. Just then Said 
Mubirak ‘arrived and communicated the Malik’s request. The 
Sultén was very pleased, granted his request, and said he 
should be sent to Makkah. He sent for the Malik and gave 
him into the charge of Sidi Pir Jii and Sidi Amin Jii, two 
retainers of Jhijar Khan, the Abyssinian, who were to take 
him to Stirat and place him under the protection of Khudé- 
wand Khan Rimi, the jdgirddr, who was desired to send him 
to Makkah at the proper season. It was during the month of 
fasting that this occurred. One evening, after the day’s fast 
was over, Pir Jid, thinking it unbecoming to drink before the 
Malik, handed to him his own drinking-bottle* of cooled 
water. The Malik was annoyed, and said that it was an insult 
to ask him to drink out of the bottle which Pir Jii himself 
used. Pir Jit replied that he was himself the humblest of the 
Malik’s slaves, but was obliged to obey the Sultén’s orderst ; 
and it was the ordinary course of events that a man should at 
one time gallop over-the heavens, and another time should walk 
barefoot in rocky places. He was a true man who, in all 
events, did not allow himself to go beyond his proper place. 
Eventually they brought the Malik to Khuddwand Kin, who, 


* Surdit is the word in most versions. Apparently the Malik considered 
Pir Jid either as a Sidi, or a servant much beneath him in station. 
+ This clanse is omitted in MS, A. 
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out of an ancient grudge, and without the Sultén’s interven- 
tion,* on the 27th of the month of Ramazén, put the Malik 
to death with cruel tortures, and gave out that he had sent 
him off to Makkah. Everyone recognised that Ikhtidy Khéin 
was unjustly put to death, and that "Imad-ul-Mulk had come 
to misfortune on that account, as has been already said. 

After the fall of Imad-ul-Mulk the Sultén sent Said Miran 
Mubérak to attack ‘A’lam Khan and Darié Khin. He put 
them to flight and returned victorious. Then the Sultin 
directed Nasir-ul-Mulk to pursue them and drive them out of 
Gujarat. They lingered for some days in the jungles of 
Malwah, but they were eventually driven out. Then they 
went and joined themselves to Shir Shah Afghan Sur, King of 
Dehli, After this the power and authority of the Sultan were 
completely re-established. 

The history called ‘ 'Tuhfat-us-Sadét,’”’ written by Arém 
Kashmiri, for Siid Hazrat Mubirak, records these facts, and 
from that work the foregoing account has been abstracted. 
That author states that after the Sultin had passed the age of 
fifteen or sixteen and approached twenty, he was able to dis- 
tinguish good from bad and a friend from a stranger. Some 
nohles, whom he regarded as seditiously inclined he up- 
rooted, and others he drove out of the country; when this 
was done he carried on his rule with justice and conciliation, 
After the (close of) that history there is no other from which 
facts such as should form the basis of history can he ascer- 
tained. Wherefore, the humble author of this work has 
compiled a record of the subsequent occurrences as he best 
could, Although Sikandar, the author of this work, was only 
born in the year of the death of Sultan Mahmaid, in the city of 


* This clause occurs only inthe MS. A. The tenour of MS. A. is to dis- 
claim all complicity of the Sultan in the cruel and treacherous treatment of 
Tméd-ul-Mulk. The other texts all seem rather to imply that the Sultén, 
though he professed innocence, was not altogether benevolently inclined, to 
say the louat of it, towards the Malik. Indeed, the anecdote above given in 
the text seems intended to intimate as much, though deprived of its point by 
the clause omitted in MS. A.; and at p. 408, it haa been already averred 
that the Sultdn had ‘Tm4d-nl-Matk put to death, 
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Mahmiidéb4d, which was that Sultdn’s residenee, and was an 
infant in arms at the time of the murder, still, many of the 
events of those days were known to his father and brothers, 
from whom he obtained his information. He has also profited 
by the knowledge of others, and reduced the whole to a 
narrative in writing. 

After the consolidation of the Sultén’s rule he recalled A’saf 
Khan, who was formerly the waztr of the late Sultan BahAédar, 
whom that king, in the days when his throne was threatened 
by the calamities inflicted by the Emperor Huméitin, had sent 
to Makkah with his treasure and the females of the royal 
establishment, A’saf Khan was raised to the office of grand 
waztr, and his brother Khud4wand Khén was made diwdn- 
i-kul.* Afzal Khén Baniéni, who had been wazér of Sultén 
Bahddar, was confirmed in his previous appointments, and his 
dignity and his influence were largely augmented. As A’saf 
Khén had long retired from office the general management of 
affairs was in the hands of Khudéwand Khén, but no business of 
importance was settled or carried out without the advice and 
approbation of A’saf Khén, All the nobles about Court 
received advancement, and among them the chief of Siids, 
Sid Mubsrak, so that he ranked equally high as a noble 
and as a saint, Abi Jii Gujaréti was made Nésir-ul-Mulk, 
and ’Abd-ul-Karim was entitled I’timéd Khén, The latter 
was employed by the Sultén in his most secret and private 
affairs, ‘nor was there anyone in whom the Sultén had greater’ 
confidence or whom he admitted to so close an intimacy as 
V’timéd Khén. He even took him by the hand and led him 
into his harem, where he employed him in the superin- 
tendence’ of the ornaments, dresses, and jewels of the women. 
And this he did, although he was of a disposition so jealous 
that if two of his women smiled at each other he had them 
both killed. But bis confidence in I’timaéd Khan was so great 
that he placed him in such a charge. 

* Bome MSS. read “ waktl-t-kul.” 


Z 
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It is related that one day I'timad Khan whispered something 
in the ear of the Sultén while holding a public darhdr, and 
the Sultan listened to him. The ministers noticed this very 
unbecoming proceeding, looked at each other, and when the 
court was over went home. Next day, and for five or six days 
in auccession, none of them attended the darbddr, or paid his 
respects to the Sultan. At last the Sultén asked the 
courtiers the reason why no one had presented himself, and 
inquired if they had all fallen ill simultaneously. When he 
found they were not ill he sent someone to summon them, and 
asked them why they had feigned sickness. They replied that 
they had discharged the duties of their offices to the best of 
their ability, but when they saw that they could no longer do 
so they had withdrawn. The Suitén told them to explain if 
they wished him to forgive them. They said that if in a council 
the Sultén whispered secretly to one person, it was a mark of 
disrespect (to the others), and that no good could be expected 
from ministers who were not treated with respect, for they 
lost all their power and the Sult4n ought to give it to someone 
else. It was open to the Sultén to speak in any way he 
pleased in private to whomsoever he chose, but he ought not to 
act so in public. The Sultén apologised, and for the rest of 
his life never again thus acted in opposition to etiquette. 

A’‘kfé Arslin, a Turk from Balkh, was made ’Iméd-ul-Mulk 
and promoted to high honour; he was a purchased slave 
belonging to the Sultén. The son of Khud4wand Khén Rimi 
who was killed at Did was created Rimi Khan, and the Sultén 
pushed his fortune. 

The Sultén gave to one of the Kidsiah khéls the title of 
Ikhtiér-ul-Mulk,* and put him in command of the Moghal 
division of his troops. The Sultin distributed all his forces 
into divisions according to their tribes, and placed in command 
of each division a person of their own kindred. Thus he 


* According to MS, A., Ikhtidv-ul-Mulk was a brother of Khuddwand 
Khan. : 
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placed Hasan Khin Dakhinf in command of the Dakbini 
troops ; Fateh Khan Bilich had another division, and was 
promoted to high rank. In this manner the Sultin reduced 
the nobles and army into snch a state of discipline that no 
deviation from, or disobedience of, his orders was possible. + 

The Sultan now conceived the design of conquering Mélwali 
and consulted with A’saf Khan the wazir on the subject. The 
Khan said that he could direct the Sultan to the conquest of a 
kingdom not less important than that of Malwah; indeed, it 
was even more important. ‘This was what he meant: A fourth 
part of Gujarat, called Bénth (Wantd), was in the hands of 
Réjpiits and Grassiahs. If his Majesty could oust these, and 
get it into the possession of Muhamadans, it would furnish 
jdyirs sufficient for maintaining twenty-five thousand horse. 
The army would thus be increased, and the conquest of Mélwah 
would afterwards be a very easy matter. The Sultén accord- 
ingly directed his attention to the accomplishment of this 
object and the raising of an army. Grdssiahs were ejected 
from the lands which they held, and officers were appointed to 
collect the revenues. He then moved in the direction of the 
country of the Grassiahs. 

The Grassiah chiefs of I’dar, Sirshi, Dungarptr, Bansbalah, 
Lonéwérah, Réjpiplah, the banks of the Mahindri, Haléd, 
and other strongholds on the frontier began to raise disturb. 
ances, But the Sultén strengthéned his military posts. He 
placed a garrison at Sirdhi, another at I'dar, and he also occu- 
pied the other places mentioned, The whole of the country 
was managed upon one settled plan, and the turbulent Gras- 
siahs and rebellious occupants of the strongholds were reduced 
to obedience. No Rajput or Kéli was left who did not devote 
himself to agriculture and live in quiet obedience like other 
men. Every man of them was branded on the arm, and if any 
Rajput or K6li was found without the brand he was put to 

_ death. 
In the reign of Mahméd, Muhamadan law and rule was so 
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stringently enforced that no Hindi could ride on horseback in 
any city, nor dared enter a dézdr without a patch of red on the 
back of a white garment, or a patch of white on a red one, or 
to wear a dress all of one colour. _ Infidel observances, such as 
the indecencies of the Holt, the orgies of the Diwilf, and the 
‘practice of idol worship, and the ringing of bells* were not 
allowed in public, and those who practised them in private did 
so with fear and trembling. After the murder of the Sultén 
the Grdssiahs made a stone image of his murderer Burhan, 
which they worshipped as a god, and they said, “This is our 
preserver, who brought us from death unto life; for if that 
-system had continued for one year longer we should have died 
of hunger, and have been awept out of existence.” 

These are the names of the chief Siids and holy men who 
lived during the Sultin’s reign. Of the Sifds of Batéh, whose 
noble family is known as the Bukhériah, and who are descen- 
dants of the Kutb-ul-Kutab Siifd Burhan-ud-din, there was 
“Arab Shéh, who was by descent the grandson of Burhén-ud- 
din; Sifd Shékh Muhamad, surnamed Said Jit, and. Siiid - 
Azmat Ullah (the second), who were one degree further in 
descent from the same ancestor; and Shékh Husén, who was 
descended in the fourth.degree from him. Besides these were 
their relations Siiid Tahir, Muhamad Siifd, Pir Muhamad, and 
Siid Hafiz Muhamad and Mir Siiid Shéh Kamél, and their 
father Siiid Sh4h Mirz4, and Siiid Adam, son of Siafd’A’ lam, 
who was a grandson of Siiid ‘Usman, one of the elder of 
Burhfn-ud-din’s sons, and whom his father used to call the 
“ Burhdni lamp”; he built ’Usménptirah, to the north-west 
of Ahmadébéd; his tomb there is well known. Sultén 
Mahmtid was a zealous disciple of Sifd ’A’lam, who died in the 
month Jaméd-ul-awal, a.n. 963, Another was Mir Said 
Wajih-ud-din Aslavi. ; 

Of other noted Siids and devout and holy men, were Shékh 


* This follows MS. A.; but the passage is not quite clear ix any of the 
texts. 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Shékh ’Alf Mutaki, and Muhamad Ghiés of 
the Shatari sect, that is to say, who were spiritually descended 
from Shékh Biitzid of Bistim ; Khwijah 'Abd-ul-wihid, who 
was a descendant and successor of Khwajah ’Abd Ullah-ul- 

»» ‘Azizi; also Shékh Husén. Their ancestors came from a large 
village in Marv-un-nahr, which was called ‘Aziz. Another 
was Shékh Mahamad Mah, whose family came from Jénptr, a 
city in the cast of Hinddstin; and Shékh Jamil, known as 
of Bhitri, a town in the Dakhin from which he originally 
came, Another holy Sitid was Min Jii, and another also 
Siiid Kutb Kadri, who came from Baghdad. 

Tn the great city of Bhartij, a great many learned and holy 
men, both Siids and others, were collected, and used to 
instruct those who were seeking after God in His holy law and 
faith. Among these was Miin Ghids-ud-din. At the port of 
Stirat was Shékh Kamél-ud-din, who belonged to the Hamadéni 

«school, that is, he followed the teaching of Mir Siiid ‘Alt 
Hamadini. Sultin Mahmiid maintained a close friendship 
with all these holy and learned men, and diligently examined 
their teaching. [He continued the allowances which had been 
paid to them in the times of former kings, and besides gave to 
all Siifds with whom he was intimate offerings on the occasions 
of his victuries. He also granted new allowances to deserving 
meu, whether they lived in towns or in the country. He was 
a great friend to fakirs, and was always mindful of their 
interests. He had wells made in many places for their benefit 
and that of travellers. He prepared houses for their reception 
and appointed keepers of these houses, who were to attend to 
the comfort of the occupants and supply them with neces- 
saries. Frequently when he had a dish before him which he 
enjoyed he used to ask whether fakirs had the same food; and 
when his attendants asked whence the poor were to get it, he 
would give orders that a quantity of it should be prepared and 
sent to them. The fakfrs were often entertained after this 
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from head to foot, to the virtuous and pious persons who 
- dwelt in masjids and colleges; he also gave them quilts to 
keep them warm at night. When he was informed that some 
disreputable persons sold them, he directed that they should 
be made large enough to cover several persons, because it was . 
not likely that a whole party would agree to sell their covering. 
Great heaps of wood were burnt every night in the streets and 
bazérs, so that the destitute might sit round the fires. It was 
also a rule that the fruits of each season, such as sugar-cane, 
plantains, mangoes, and melons, should be distributed among 
the fakirs as they ripened; nor would he allow any to be 
brought into his own house till this was done. In fact, his 
bounties exceeded all description. Indeed, several great and 
holy Siids of Arabia, such as the descendants of that Sun of 
Suns, Siiid Abubekr I’dris, abandoned altogether their own 
land, and, attracted by the Sultfn’s benevolence, settled at 
Ahmadébéd. : 
There is a‘story* told in Gujardt of a certain man, a 
Muhamadan, who came to the Sultén and said, “I am a man 
of good family, and in spite of my ancestors’ good works I am 
very poor. The Prophet of the Lord appeared to me by night 
in a dream and said, ‘I give you one hundred lakhs of tankahs; 
go, get them from Sultén Mahmud; and this shall be your 
proof, that he blesses me one hundred thousand times a day.’ ” 
The Sultan said, “I could give you the money, but your proof 
is not in accordance with fact.” The man replied, “ What I 
heard from the lips of the beloved of the Lord, that I speak.” 
It came to pass that the Sultén also saw that Holy One in a 
dream, who said, ‘ What that man said was true; the blessing 
which you pronounce on me once a day is worth a hundred 
thousand meaningless blessings”’+ In the morning the Sultan 
desired the mau to be sent for with all respect ; and when they 


* This nueedote appears ouly in the lithoyraphed text. 
t The text is here somewhat doubtful, but the approximate meruing is 
given. 
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brought him he gave him not only the money he had asked, 
but also settled an annual allowance on him. They tell this 
story of Mahmiid Bigarha also. 

lt is said that when Sultan Mahmitid was relieved from all 
anxiety regarding the nobles whom he had defeated, and had 
no further fear from that quarter, he became reassured and at 
his ease, and in the year u, 953 he removed from Ahmadabéd 
and took up his residence at Mahmiudabad, and there laid out 
a magnificent palace, which he called the “ Deer Park,’* the 
like of which was never seen upon the earth. Its length was 
two farsangs, and its breadth that of a battle-field.+ He 
directed the construction in each corner of a pavilion, deco- 
rated and adorned in various ways, and having many of the 
ceilings and walls gilded. From the door of each pavilion on 
either side extended a bdzdr with rows of shops, and in each 
shop was a fairy-like Avirf, who sold everything that conduced 
to pleasure and delight—provisions of every sort, all things 
pleasing to the disposition of mortals; fruits of all kinds that 
are good to eat and pleasant to the taste. In every retired 
corner pleasure-gardens were laid out, in which perpetual 
verdure was maintained by means. of watercourses. The 
trunks of the trees enclosing them were dressed with 
brocades and velvets, and their brauches with satin and 
kinkhdb ; and the soil was watered with rose-water in place of 
common water, In this beautiful garden, the very triumph of 
the art of gardening, the Sultén would pass his time with his 
deer-eyed spouses, and in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
youth, Sometimes he would make his chief huntsman drive 
deer, ni/gdi, and other animals, from the jungles into this 
enclosure ; and then, when the sun was gradually sinking and 
the moon gradually rising in the sky, the Sultén would go out 
hunting in the company of his darlings. On the day of the 


* “ Deer park,” A’hikhdnah. 

t “ Battle-tield,” maiddn-ijang; perhaps only a parade-ground. ‘The 
“ Mirdt-i-Ahmadi” has maiddn-t-asp tékhtan, ‘a ground for galloping 
horses.” i . 
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7d the elephants and horses were so adorned with jewels and 
gold, and so decorated, as had never been the case under any 
former king. ; 

In commemoration* of the birth of the H oly Prophet, every 
year, from the Ist tothe 12th of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Sultan used 
to assemble all the learned and holy men and all the Shékhs 
of the city, and they read the holy and excellent book of 
perfect wisdom till the expiry of the first watch of the day. 
' A feast was then served in honour of the victorious spirit of 
the Lord of Prophets, the Prophet of God, to which feast the 
holy men were invited with all respect; and after they had 
finished they returned to their homes, On the 12th day the 
Sultfn used to take on himself the office of waiting on these 
holy men; he, in person, poured water on their holy hands, ° 
His chief wazérs carried the plates, and all his nobles, acting as 
servants, served out the food. ‘Till the entertainment was 
concluded, all of them waited standing; and after the feast 
the Sultan distributed to every one of the guests money and 
clothes enough to subsist them till the next anniversary of the 
festival, Furthermore, they brought clothes and Dakhini 
stuffs such as the king used for his personal clothing, and 
employed them as -table-cloths, and. these very stuffs were 
afterwards cut up for the Sultén’s clothing; and he wore the 
clothes made of them throughout the following year. This 
custom had been handed down from the time of Sultén 
-Muzaffar, the son of Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha, but Sultén 
Mahmud had greatly extended it in every particular. 

On the 12th of Rabi’-ul-awal this yeart the Sultén had, as 


* The narrative, from this to the point where the nobles choose the 
Sultén’s successor, generally follows the lithographed text. All the others are 
moro or less imperfect or fragmentary. A few additions, however, from the 
other MSS. have been adopted, and the repetitions of the narrative and some 
redundances of language have been omitted. It is for the most part borne 
out by the Hyder4bid MS.; but even these MSS, are unsatisfactory, and are 
apparently made up of fragmenta of differing versions of the story; and 
details are given cften much out of their place, and are repeated in some 
cases under two or three forms. : 

+ a.m. 961 [A., 1553], see nest, p. 453. - 
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usual, invited the holy men, and the reading of the Word of God 
had been finished. After that they were feasted, and after the 
feast fruits of various kinds were served ; and when they had 
‘finished eating, the Sultan lifted up his hands in prayer and 
prayed as if his supplication had been drawn forth by the near 
approach of the honour of martyrdom and by the mercy of 
absolution ; and when he dismissed his guests he distributed 
money and clothes in the manner above described, and then 
hastened to his private chamber, for he was weary with the 
labour of waiting and the trouble of the arrangements, and he 
lay down to sleep. Just then, feeling thirsty, he called for 
some sharbat and water. A certain villainous evil-doer, 
who was called by the ill-omened name of Burh4n, was present,” 
and apparently that villain had been waiting the occurrence of 
such an opportunity, so brought some poisoned sharbat, The 
Sultén, who suspected no treachery or snare, drank off the 
draught and tried to go to sleep. Shortly after, he felt a pain 
in his head, and was altogether very unwell, and said, “ You 
villain, what was that you gave me to drink?”  Burhén 
answered, ‘‘O King! and Protector of the World! the labours 


of the feast have affected your brain, and you are not well; try » 


to go to sleep that the effect may pass away.” It was after the 
aecond watch of the night that the Sultan went to sleep again, 
and then that villain, fearing lest the poison had failed to do its 
work, drew a Dérini dagger and stabbed the Sultan in the 
throat and killed him. 
‘  Thave been told by several trustworthy persons in Gujarét, 
some of whom were living at that time and were eye-witnesses 
of the facts, and, moreover, I have heard from my own elder 
relatives, the history of Burhan, accursed in this world and the 
next, from the beginning, which was as follows :—The name of 
the father of that villainous evil-doer was Piérah; he was a 
man of low caste, and was employed in some menial capacity 
by the Sultin. Afterwards he rose to high office, that is to 
say, he was made the chief of the stables of the Sultdn’s own 
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cavalry. He happened to have a son who was called Burhan, 
and who was not altogether devoid of good looks; the Sultan 
saw him and waa pleased with him. The Sultén, in the 
beginning of his reign, was entirely under the influence of his 
wazirs, and did nothing whatever without their knowledge. 
Nevertheless, his wishes and tastes were as strongly fixed as 
ever in his disposition, and when he was firmly established in 
his kingdom he began ‘to indulge himself, and was captivated 
by any agreeable person, man or woman. Moreover, from the 
beginning to the end he was a man of low tastes, and 
delighted in low company, as has been before related. This 
evil-doer Burhfin pleased him on both grounds, and he 


‘promoted him to be his shoe-bearer. One day Afzal Khan, the 


wazir, saw him as he was cleaning the Sultén’s shoes, and 
asked who the lad was who had been exalted to this post, 
They told him that he was the son of Pidérah, the chief of the 
stables. Afzal Khan said to the Sultin, “O Sultan, you 
ought not to have employed this lad in your service, and 
ought not to have exalted him all at once to so high a post.” 
The Sultén replied, “The lad was born in my house; no 
treachery or fraud is to be apprehended from him,” Afzal 
Khan said again, “I see from his-eyes and perceive from his 
bearing that he is capable of doing—what God avert !—a mis- 
chief to your Majesty.” But the Sultin thought that no evil 
would come of him. 

That villain, accursed in both worlds, was often the subject 
of discussion between Afzal Khan and the Sultén. When 
that accursed one grew up into the flower of his youth and 
vigour, he began to addict himself to abominable licentiousness 
and to drinking wine. Not only are these things plainly 
forbidden by the sacred law, and whoever is guilty of them is 
liable to legal punishment, but, also, Sultén Mahmud had com- 
manded all his wazfrs and great nobles to give up the house 
of anyone guilty of either of these two offences to haldn, that 
is, to plunder. Burhan having given himself up to both vices, 
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the fact was one day told to the Sultén, who ordered that they 
should build the scoundrel into a wall. His father and 
mother went to Afzal Khén the wazir, and humbly entreated 
him, saying that they had this only son, and begged him 
to procure his pardon. The Khén went to the Sultén and 
begged him off. If he had abstained from doing so a little 
longer that villain would have been destroyed, for they had 
already built him in up to his shoulders. As Providence had 
decreed that evil should be wrought unjustly against the 
Sultén by that wicked creature, Afzal Khan, who from the 
very first day had foreseen the evil which he was eventually to 
work, and who had used all his wisdom and foresight to 
prevent that evil, still procured his release from that position. 
‘Afzal Khin, however, was always mistrustful of him after that 
day, and endeavoured to prevent his being with the King in 
public or private, or having any share in the King’s counsel, 
and did not allow him to be present when the King was con- 
sulting with his wazirs; indeed, in order to prevent his being 
present on such occasions, he professed to be hard of hearing, 
and said to the Sultan, “I do not know whether it is from my 
great age, or if something has made me unwell, but in any 
case I cannot hear well, and if you speak low I cannot perfectly 
catch what is said; and persons who are thus affected talk as 
they wish others to talk, and raise their voices. Wherefore, it 
is better that when the Sultén’s affairs are under discussion 
that person should not be present, for I believe he will make 
secrets public and do mischief.” From thenceforth he was 
generally employed on business at a distance from the Sultan. 
Nevertheless, there was not any proposal of which that rebel at 
heart and follower of Satan did not know. At last one day 
the Sultan said, ‘“ My ancestors, when they had reduced the 
entire kingdom of Gujarét into their possession, wrested the 
forts of Chimpénir and Jiinahgarh from the infidels. I wish 
you would consider what amount of troops and what treasure 
ought to he kept in Chémpénir.” That villain happened to be 
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present, and made use of this utterance of the Sultdn for his 
pur poses, * : 
Burhan contracted a great intimacy with a lad, a profes- 
sional singer, and always kept him with him. One day the 
Sultén went out hunting with his ladies in the Deer Park at 
_ Mahmidaébéd, and that villain, in the Sultdn’s absence, went 
with that lad and unlawful drink, and, sitting under a tree, 
began to enjoy himself without the least idea that the Sultan 
would come that way. It so happened that the Sultan loosed 
his hawks after a bird which flew in that direction, and the 
Sultdn, pursuing it, suddenly came upon that villain and saw 
him with his own eyes. He said, “You evil-doer, I did not 
believe what men told me of you, but now I have beheld with 
my own eyes, and, please God, you shall be punished for this,” 
Having said this, the Sultin went on in pursuit of the bird, 
That villain, who had once before incurred the Sultin’s 
wrath, felt that this time his life would be in danger, He said, 
“It is better to be beforehand, and, before the Sultdn can take 
measures about this, I had better take measures against him.” 
That wicked man had gained such influence and position with 
the Sultén, that all the Sultén’s eatables and drinkables, and 
the Sultén’s narcotics were sealed with his seal, The morning 
following the afternoon on which the Sultén had discovered 
him in that disgraceful condition and had reviled him, was the 
12th. day of Rabi’-ul-awal, the Prophet’s birthday, when the 
Sultan entertained all the learned and holy men of the city. 
From the 11th, on which day the Sult4n came upon him while 
hunting, he said nothing on the subject, but was employed all 
day in waiting on the assemblage, as has been. already - 
described. After it was over and the guests had been dis~ 
missed, the Sultan went to his private room. That villain 
(Burhén) was in waiting there. The Sultén called for a 
narcotic. Burhan went and poisoned some and brought it 
together with a goblet of poisoncd water. The Sultan ate 
some of the poisoned ma‘jrin, and drank some poisoned water 
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fter it, and then laid down to sleep. After a brief lapse of 
ime the Sultdn felt very ill. When he was a little better, he 
aid, ‘ You villain, what kind of narcotic was that which you 
ave me to eat?” ‘That villain came forward, and said: 
‘Your Majesty has been continually standing for the last ten 
ays, and unduly fatiguing yourself, and your brain is-con- 
used ; but it is nothing; take a little more ma’jun and go to 
sleep.” The Sultén did as that villain suggested; he took 
some more ma’jiin and composed himself to sleep, never again 
to wake til] the Day of Resurrection, When that bad man 
perceived that the Sultin was asleep, he took his dagger and 
stabbed the Sultin in the throat so that he died. And thus 
this villain became accursed both in this world and in the next. 
When he hatched this wicked design in his brain, that 
villain proposed to raise himself to the throne of Gujarat. 
He. therefore, that very same night, despatched several 
of the nobles ahd wazérs, who were the pillars of the 
State, to the realms of death together with the Sultan, It 
was managed thus:—Some days previously the Sultén had 
been discussing with these nobles the subject of the defences 
of the fort of Chémpanir. Burhan made use of this dis- 
cussion as a blind. He first looked about him for some body 
of men on whom he could rely. The late Sultaén Mahmiid 
had got together a body of men who were called Bdgh-mdr, 
that is, “‘Tiger-slayers.” They amounted to about twelve 
hundred in number, and were under the personal orders of 
the Sultin, and had nothing to do with any of the wazirs, 
Burhan sent for the leaders of these men, and concealed them 
in asmall ante-chamber, and told them that it was the Sultan's 
order that whosoever came into that ante-chamber, high or 
low, they were to kill him, and on no account to let him get 
away and escape. He then sent someone to fetch A’saf Khan, 
_ the chief of the wazirs, a man whose judgment and experience 
were Such that if Joseph the son of Barachia had been living 
in hie time, even he would have sought instruction from him, 
f 
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Burhén told the man to give this message: “The King says 
that some time ago I said I would discuss with you the 
garrisoning of the fort of Champanir. I have to-night col- 
lected all the nobles and wazirs; we only wait for your, 
arrival. Come as quickly as possible, that the affair may at 
once be put into shape.” 

A’saf Khan, when he heard this message, at once got up 
and went off by himself. When he arrived at the darbér, 
that accursed scoundrel, running up, saluted him, saying, 
“The King and all the nobles have arrived, but desire your 
advice; they have just gone through that ante-chamber.” 
When the Khén entered the ante-chamber, he saw the band 
of men who were sitting there; but, believing that accursed 
one to be honest, he went in among them, and three of them 
got up and cut the Khén to pieces. In the same fashion 
twelve (other) nobles of name, and great ministers—such that 
if one of them had lived, the kingdom would never have passed 
out of the hands of the Gujardtis—in that same assembly, 
and in that same night, all perished and were destroyed. 

When Burhfn sent a man to call Afzal Khan, the latter 
said to the messenger, “The message which you have delivered 
never came from the Sultén’s lips; the Sultén never sends for 
anyone at this hour. What you say is impossible.” The 
messenger went back and gave this reply. Asecond messenger 
was then sent, and told to say: “The Sultan says your con- 
duct is not right ; even if I have to come and fetch you myself, 
you must come; the wazirs and nobles are all assembled, and 
are waiting “for you. Come quickly, that the Chémpénir 
business may be settled.” When the Khan again excused 
himself, his wife pressed him, saying, “ You ought to go when 
the Sultdn desires you. Why do you delay?” He replied, 
You foolish woman! the words that this man speaks have a 
smell of blood about them. Whatever they -may say, those 
words never came out of the Sultén’s mouth. If you wish to 
be at ease about me, you should not make me go. What this 
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“man says is full of deceit and treachery.” His wife atill urged 


© 


him to go, but the Khén declined. Again Burhin sent a 
messenger, saying, ‘The Sultén declares that, if you do not 
come, he will come and fetch you. You must come without 
fail; the council is waiting for you.” The Khan still wished 
to excuse himself, but his wife still pressed him, and Shirwén 
Khan Bhatti, whom he had brought up as a son, and had 
raised to high position and honour, came in and also urged 
him, saying that he onght to go, lest the Sultan should be 
offended. Afzal Khan said: “I have told you that these 
messages are false and treacherous, and yet you urge me to 
go.” Then, calling for his children and dependants, he bid 
them all a last farewell, and, quickly getting into his paki, 
set off. When he arrived at the darbér, that villain came 
out to mect him, There had been quite recently a slight 
coolness between the Sultau and Afzal Khan, and one Malik 
Shark had been appointed to supersede Afzal Khan ; never. 
theless, no business was transacted without the latter’s con- 
currence, Burhdn, however, thought that Afzal Khan might 
possibly be not altogether loyal to the Sultan; so he met him 
and, speaking in a fawning manner, said: “ God has removed 
your enemy. If you will take me by the hand, the whole of 
Gujarét will be yours, without a rival.” As soon as Afzal 
Khan heard this, he cried out: “Thou villainous bastard ! 
what dost thou mean? There is a savour of blood in your 
words, [e quick, thou accursed one! and show me my 
master.” Burhan replied; “Khén Ji, you are always un- 
justly suspecting me of evil. What have 1 done to your 
master? He is sitting in yonder huilding, with the nobles 
and ministers.” The generous Khén, whose suspicions were 
relieved, entered the ante-chamber, and the accursed crew at 
once killed him, 

After this the villain, being at ease and no longer in fear 
on the Sultén’s account, sent for that band of murderers and 
bigs open the Sultén’s jewel-chamber, which was close at 
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hand. He put on his own neck a valuable necklace which 
belonged to the Sultfn, and assumed the dress and pomp of 
royalty, and distributed among his followers lapfuls of jewels, 
and divided the Sult4n’s Arab horses among them, and said 
to them, “I make you all nobles. We will give up to plunder 
the houses ofall who are not on our side; and in the morning ‘ 
I will collect all the sdétds and learned men, and will ascend 
the throne, and have the khutbah read and coins struck in my 
name.” When about three gharfs of the night remained, they 
issued forth from the Sultdn’s jewel-chamber by a wicket.* 
. Shirwin Khén Bhatti, who had confidently advised Afzal 
Kh4n to go, awaited, with his wife and family, the Khan's 
return. When day began to dawn, he came out to discover 
what had happened. As he got to the end of a street in the 
bdzdr, a cry arose of “The Sultan,” and he supposed that the 
Sultén was coming, so he dismounted to make his obeisance. 
That villain called ont in a loud voice: “Shirwin Khén 
Bhatti, why arc you on foot? The appointments and the title 
of Afzal Khan are bestowed on you.” Shirwén Khan at once 
understood what had accurred. He desired to get near 
Burhan, but the men who were round about would not allow 
it, till Burhan himself said, “Let Shirwan Khén come near ; 
he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance.” The 
moment he heard that base one’s words, Shirwin Khan’s anger 
blazed up, and when he got near he made his horse curvet,{ 
and struck that villain such a blow across the loins with his 
sword that he was cut in two, and fell off his horse to the 
, ground. ” Of the tiger-band who accompanied him, some fled 
and, taking their wives and children, made off.§ All dispersed, 
but some were sent after that evil one to Hell. 


*T another part it is said that he ordered all the prisoners to be 
released. 

¢ To dismount when a superior passes, or even an equul, is a mark of 
courtesy. 

} Perhaps better, “ made his horse perform a demi-volt.”” 

§ In snother place it is said that almost immediately, and while Burhén 
tin the treasury, some of those who were with him lost heart and 
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There was a great tumult and uproar in the city, but nobody 
yet knew what the night had brought forth till it was broad 
daylight. Then Shirwén Khén, with a number of the elder 
and more important nobles, assembled at I’timad Khan's house, 
and thence went all together to the Palace. In the first place 
they took possession of the treasury, and placed a trustworthy 
person in charge of it. Thence they proceeded to the private : 

apaftments of the Sultén ; and when they saw him lying dead, 
* all present burst into sobs and tears. From thence they went 
on to the ante-chamber, where they found the corpses of all 
the waztrs and nobles. Finally, they buried the Sultén in the 
mausoleum of Sultin Mahmud Bigarha, which is opposite that 
of Shékh Ahmad Khatti. These events took place in the city 
of Mahmtidibad, on the eve of the 13th of Rabi’-ul-awal, 
4H. 961. The Sultdén was ten years old when he ascended 
the throne; he had reigned nearly eighteen years, and was 
in his twenty-eighth year when he was murdered. The date 
of his death is to be found in the words, Hakik b’il Shahddat. 

When Burhén sent for I’timéd Khan, the latter was pre- 
vented from going by the sagacity and foresight of his wazir, 
Wajth-ul-Mulk, who, because it was unlikely that the Sultén 
should send at that time of night, felt sure there was some- 
thing wrong, and would not let him go. On this account 
some contemptible persons have supposed that I’timad Khén 
was possibly an accomplice in these atrocious acta, 

The Sultan being dead, and his nobles and wazérs having 
shared the same fate, there was no one to look to the peace of 
the country or the people except Siiid Mubarak. He had a 
number of Arabs in his service, brave men and well disciplined, 
but the greater part of his forces consisted of Bukhériah , 
Siids his kinsmen. Besides the sdfds there were the Filédis, 
whose leaders were Musi Khén and Shir Khan. Séid 
Mubférak was beyond description attached to them; they 
were his disciples, and they were afterwards advanged by 
him to high honour and power. Moreover, there were other 
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Afghéns of the Lédf and Shirwani tribes, all very valiant 
men. 

Among the shékh-zddahs who were connected with the Sid 
was the writer’s father, Shékh Muhamad by name, but gene- 
rally called Shékh Ménjhu, who was the manager of the Siid’s 
_Worldly business, and had the general superintendence of his 
affairs. In short, there were in the Siifd’s servicé men of 
every sort and class. There were ten thousand of them who, 
if the encmy had becn a mountain of fire, would have crossed 
swords with him. Besides these were the servants of I’timad 
Khén, on whom, at the Sultin’s death, the business of wazi 
had devolved on account of his position and experience ; also 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk Rimi, with his band of well-equipped men of 
Rim ; 'Ulugh Khén the Abyssinian, and Malik Shark Gujarati; 
and, lastly, [khtiér-ul-Mulk, of the Sultén’s Khdsiah-khéls, 
all of whom the Said had collected together, and had exhorted 
in the first place to put aside mutual feuds and jealousy, and 
to concert together measures regarding the government. They 
asked I’timéd Khén, who was acquainted with all the late 
Sultén’s domestic affairs, whether the Sultén had left any son; 
that, if so, they might raise him to the throne and to the 
government of his inheritance; and, if not, whether any of 
the Sultan's wives were expecting a child, for if so they would 
wait till the child’s birth before deciding on any arrangements 
« regarding the kingdom, in case the child might prove a son, 
Vtimaéd Khan said No; the Sultan had not left any son, nor 
were any of his wives expecting a child. As I’tim4éd Khan 
was well acquainted with the Sultén’s affairs, and thus denied 
that he had or could have a direct heir, they then asked him 
if there was any relative of the late Sultan who was fit to 
succeed to the throne, whom they might select. I’tima4d Khén 
replied that there was a relative of the Sultén at Ahmadabéd, 
whose name was Ahmad Khan; they might send for him, 
Accordingly they sent Rezi-ul-Mulk to fetch the boy. 
Rezi-ul-Mulk got in a cart with very fast horses, and, it i 
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d, reached Ahmadabad in four gharis. When he came to 
hhmad Khén’s house, Ahmad Khin was standing at a grain- 
aler’s shop close by his own door, and was bringing away in 
e skirt of his dress some grain which he had bought for his 
ms. Rezi-ul-Mulk recognised him, got out of the cart, 
ied him ‘off, and placing him in the cart, and turning it 
nd, drove off to Mahmiidaébid. The Khan’s nurse cried 
and wept, and made a disturbance, saying: “ What is 
s? Where are you going to take him?” Rezi-ul-Mulk 
led out: “I am going to take him to a’place where all the 
rld will to-morrow crowd round his house, and where he 
not find one friend.” * 


* This last sentence is variously given in the different texts, 
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A. 


A'baddn jigirdars, 10 and n. 

A'ba Khan, son of Sultin Mabmid Bi- 
garha, poisoned by his father’s 
order, 289, 

*Abdullih Jangdl, Shekh, his shrine 

‘near Dhar, 26] and 2. 

Abd-ul« Kadir, Kézt, envoy from Em- 
peror Humiiin to Sultin Babddar, 
375, 378, 

‘Abd-ul-Karim, ontittod timid Khan, 
Mahmid L's confidence in him, 
487; oscapes tho snare of Burhin, 
458; becomos grand wazir, 454. 

*Abd-ul-Latif, son of Malik Mabmid 
Koreisht, entitled Ddéwar-ul-Mulk, 
23) and n.; attempt on his life, 
231; his intimacy with Shih 'A’lam, 
282 and.n.; hia success at Amrdn, 
232; his death, 233; his prohity, 
232, 

Abd-ul-Muilk, brother of "Ain-ul-Mulk, 
killod in battle, 249. , 

Abhi Mandan, ancestor of Sadharan 

qv.), 68. 

Abju, son of Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, is made 
Ajhdar Khan, 330. 

Abhi, hills of, probably = Abti (9.v.), 
47 and 2. 

Alii (Abhi), hills of, situation of, 47 
and 1.; skirmish with insurgenta at 
(4.v. 1346), 47 and n, ; Sultin Kutb- 
ud-din sends a force against fort of 
(a.p. 1456), 149 and n.; restored to 
Khatid Dédrah (a.p, 1457), 151; 
Rajah of Sirdhi plunders merchants 
at (a.p, 1482), 217 and x. > 

Abi Bakr, son of Firéz Shih, placed 
on throne of Dehli (ap, 1389), 58, 





73; struggle forthe throne betweon 
him and Sultan Muhamad, 73; his j 


Alni Bukr—cont, 
army revolts, and betrays him, 73; 
dies in prison (a.v. 1890), 58, 78. 

Alu-l-Fazl, his enormous appetite, 
162n. 

Alii Jit Gujardti, made Nasiy-ul- 
Mulk (a.p, 1545), 487. 

Abii Jit Tank, sent to stop tho dis- 
courteous letter to Humditin, 381; 
becomes Wajih-ul-Mulk, 381. 

Alii Rab Khan, brothor of Naatr-ul- 
Mulk (a.p, 1545), 429. 

A'dam Afyhin, defeated hy rebels 
against Sultin Ahmad (a.v. 1410), 
88nd n., 96n. 

A’dam Bhikan Sulénin Ajfghdn, con- 
spires againat Sultin Ahmad (a.v. 
1418), 96n. 

Adhrdmah, for Ayimah (q.v,), 1960, 

"Adil Khén, Rajah of A’sty and Bur- 
hanpur, invading dependencies of 
Gnujardt, is repelled by Zafar Khan 
(a.p. 1394), 76 and n, 

Adil Khén Faviki I., 80n of Mubdrak, 
hia pedigree, 222x,; Sultin Mahmiid 
Bigarha’s campaign against (a.p. 
1499), 221 and n.; dies without oa 
son (cir. 1501), 222n., 228, 

*A'dil Khan Fériki I1,, title assumed 
by ’A‘lam Khiin (q.v.), 222n., 2265 
established in government of A'sir 
and Burhdnptir, 222n., 225; alse 
entitled ‘Azim Humdivin, 225n.; 
marries Rajf Rukiah, daughter of 
Prince Khalil Khan, 225n., 300, 
840; supported by Sultin Mahmid 
Bigarha, 228, 226n.; visits Sultdn 
Muzaffar IL at Moér Imli, 245; sent 
against Rind of Chitdr (a.p, 1518), 
258, 259a.; engaged in the Mélwah 
campaign, 263; returns to A’atfr, 263, 

"A’dil Khan, pretender to the throne 
of A’sir, 228 and #,, 2240 
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A'dil Khén Bijdpiri, 
Sultdn Bahddar, 342. 

‘A’dil Shah, taunts Byrhin Nizim 
Shah, 355. 


submits to 


A'dil Shak BGapiri, pays tribute to | 


Gujardt, 19. 

‘adil Shik Burhdnpiri. 
Khdn I. 

'Adimir, Sultan Bahidar at, 357 and x, 

Ajgluin, Malik, byother of Malik I'l 


See A’dil 


Afghin, placed on throne by rebels, | 


49; styles himaclf Sultdn Nisir-ud- 
din, 50 und n.; defeated, retires to 
Dhardgir, 60; abdicates in favour 
of Hasan Gidngd, 53n. 

Afghans, yebel ut Dédgiy, ap. 1346, 
49; are defented by Sultdén Mu- 
hamad, 50 and n.; Biibar's battle 
with, 4.D. 1526, 327n.; refugees 


from Humiitin received by Sultin | 


Babiidar, a.p. 1531, 347 and n.; at 
siege of Chitér, a.d. 1533, 371; of 
the Lodi and Shfrwdni tribes in 
Gujarit, A.D, 1558, 454, 

A’ ftdb-chi, office of, 287n,; mishap to 
Suktin Muzaffar IL, 287; Sultan 
Bahidar’a troatmont of, 288. 

Afeal Khin Baniéni, wazir of Ba- 
hadar, his jealousy of Malik Jit, 
401; goes into retirement, 401; at 
storming of Chiimpdnir, 419; at 
the promotion of Jarji, 423; leaves 
his seclusion and joins Méhmiid 
TIL, 402, 429, 483; forobodos evil 
from Burhdn, 446; but intercedes 
tor him, 447; Malik Shark appointed 
to supersede him, 451; is offered 
the kingdom by Barhdn, and killed, 
450, 451; his sagacity, 401. 

Agaguim (Agdsai or Agdsiny=Agiat 
(gv), 182. 

Agahi=Agaat (y.v.), 219. 

A’yar (= Agri), north-west of Sdrang- 
pur, Sultin Bahddar at, 368 and 2, 

Agdsai=Agisi (9.v.), 182. 

Agdsi, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujardt, 18 andn.; Gujarati 
army at (cir, 1490), 219, 

Agdsin=Agiat (q.v.), 182. 

A'grah, Tbridhim Lodi aceodes to 
throne at, 255; Zamdén Mirzd im- 
prisoned at, 374. 

Agri =A’gar (9.0.). 

Aimed, Sultén, son of Muhamad Shih, 
and grandson of Muzaffar Shah, born 
1891, 125 (see Ahmad Khiin) ; ascends 
the throne of Gujarét (a.p. 1410), 
61, 87n., 88; Médiid raises revolt 


against, 88 and n.; assumes title of | 
Nesir-ud-din, 88n.; suppresses re- | 
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Almeaf, Sultén ~cont, : 
hellion, 89; plans destruction of 
A’sd Bhil, 89 and n.; founds tho 
city of Ahmaddbiid, 90 and x, 911.5 
his oxpedition against dar, 93; bee 
sieges rebels in Mdrdsah, 94; Sultén 
Hoshang makes war upon, 96; his 
offorts for the spread of Ishim, 97; 
his campaign against Girnir, 8; 
expedition to Scrath, 181; takes . 
fort of Jiinahgarh, 98, 184; his 
oxpelition against temple of Sidh- 
pir, 98 and a; campaigning in 
Nigér, 100n,; repels invasion of 
Sultsdnptir by Nasir Khan, 99, 100n,; 
reduces Batnél (now Tamb9}), 100n,; 
confederation formed against him, 
10Uandn. ; checks Sultsin Hoshang’s 
attempt on Gujarit, 101; suppresses 
Nastr Khiin's rebellion at ‘Thilnir, 
101, 102; his punitive oxpodition 
against Malwah, 08, 102-104; takes 
Sonkherah, and establishes Islém 
there, 104 and n.; makes peace with 
Hoshang at Dhar; 105; lays wasto 
Chiimpanir, 105; expedition against 
Jhahiwir; 106n.; builds fort at 
Jantir (A.D. 1420), 105; builds town 
of Dhumdd, 105; repairs fort of 
Kiireth, and calls it Sultdntibdd, 
105; punishes tho infidels of Kan- 
tira, 105n.; Imilds anothor mexjid 
at Sdnkhernh, 105 and n.; besieges 
Mahésar, 106; besieges Rajah of 
Jhaéléwdr, 106n.; besieges Mandy, 
106 and n., 107; occupies Ujain, 
106 and »,; retires on Sdrangpur, 
and grants peace to Hoshang, 107 
and n,; is attacked at night by Ho- 
shang, 107n., 108; defeats Hoshang, 
but is wounded, 100; again defoats 
Sultdn Hoshang in battle, 110 and 
n.; campaign against I’dar, 110 and 
x; builds Ahmadnagar on the Hiit- 
mati, 1100., 111; campaign againat 
I’dar and Bijanagar, 111n.; builds 
masjid in I'dar, 112v.; assists Firdéz 
Buhmant of the Dakhin, 114 and 2.; 
expedition to Nandarbir against 
Kanha and the Dakhinis, 116, 126n,; 
expedition against Malik-ut-Tujjir 
in Mahdim, 116, 125n.; goes to the 
assistance of Muhamad Khén at 
Nandarbar, 118 and n.; marches to 
relief of Tambél, 119, 125n.; orders 
rebuilding of fort of Thilnir, 119; 
campaigns in Mowdr, Nigér, and 
Koliwdrah, 120, 125n.; dostroys 
idol-tomples at Sidhpiir and at Gil- 
wird, 120 and n.; visits the Rithér 
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Abmad, Sultén—cont. 
country, 121; establishes military 
posta in the Mawds districts, 121; 
invades Midlwah in support of 
Ma’aid Khan, 122, 125n.; besiegos 
Mandi, 122; gets possession of 
Sdrangpiir, 123; fails to reinstate 
Ma'siid Khén in Matwah, 125n.; dios 
at Ahmadabad, a.p. 1442, 125 and 
n.; hia character, 126, 127n,; 94 
disciple of Shékh Rukn-ud-din and 
friend of Shékh Abmad Khattu, 
126; story of him and Malik Farid, 
108; remuneration of hia soldiery, 
112; systom of flnancial officers, 
113; state of Gujarit in hia timo, 901, 

Ahmad 11,, Sultin, anarchy preceding 
hia accoasion, 60. 

Ahmad Aidz,co-regont for Sultin Mu- 
hamad (a.p. 1346), 46; called from 
Dehli to Dédgir, 54. 

Ahmad Aidz accompanies expedition 
against Dakhinis (ans 1430), 115. 
Ahmad Buhmani, Sultan of the Dakhin, 
sends preaents to Sultiin Ahmad of 
Gujardt (a.p. 1422), L14 and x; as- 
sists Malik-ut-Tujjdr, in Mahdim 
against Gujardtis, 117; attacks the 
country of Baglinah, 118, 125n. ; 
bosiogas fort of Tambdl, 118-20, 
125n.; battle with Sultén Ahmad 

Gujardti near Tambol, 119, 125n. 

Ahmad Bhakari, descondant of Shéh 
*A‘lam bin Kutb-ul-Kutib, 310. 

Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, Shékh, called Ah- 
mad Khattu (q.v.), 900. 

Ahmad Jaldir, Sultdn, flies bofore 
Timtir, 377 and n, 

Ahmad, Kazi, his part in founding Ah- 
madabdd, 90; dies at Pattan (a.p. 
1436), 91n, 

Ahmad Khan, son of Titsiy Khin, born 
av. 1391, 74; appointed  suc- 
cessor to Zafar Khan, 83; sont 
against Musa Khin in Milwah, 85 
and nj; sent against Koélia of 
Asiwal, 86; poisons Sultin Mu- 
zaffar, 87 and n.; succeeds to the 
throno (a.v. 1410), 87n., 88. See 
Ahmad, Sultdn. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Sultén Mahnnid 
Bigarha, nicknamed Khuddwand 
Khan’s Ahmad Shéh, 239 and n.; 
plot to sot him on the throne (a.p. 
1480), 201 and n., 202. 

Ahmad Khdn, son of Sultin Hoshang 
of Mdlwah, poisoned by Malik 
Mo'ghis in Islamabdd, 122. 

Ahmad Khén, his son Ghézi Khdn 


H 
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Ahmad Khén, rolative of Mahmvid IIL, 
454; brought to the nobles at Mah- 
muddbiid, 455. 

Akmad Khin Bhaivi, founder of Nizim 
Shahi dynasty, attacks Malik Ash- 
raf at Daulatdbdd; is repulsed by 
Gujariti army; makos treaty with 
Sulttin Mahmiid Bigarha; gets pos- 
sexaion of Daulatdbdd, Y21n.; sup- 
ports ’A’lam Khan, the pretondor 
to throne of A’str, 224 and vn, 
226n. 

Almud Khdén Téhi, a connection of 
Muzatfar IL, beaten to doath by 
Malik Koby, 296. 

Ahmad Khatti, Shékh, called alse 
Ahmad Ganjbakbah, his famous 
career, 90n,; story of him and Sul- 
tin Muhamad, 82; his part in found- 
ing of Ahmaddbad, 90, 91n.; Sultin 
Ahmad’s friendship with, 126; his 
stipend, 131; ho dies aw, 1445, 91a, 
130; his tombat Sarkh¢j, 91n., 166, 
109, 281, 453; Sultin Mabmid Bi- 
garha visits his tomb, 227; appears 
in vision to Sultdn Muzaffay I. and 
Shékh Jiu, 298-9, 

Ahmad Lé Chin, noble of the Court 
of Dehli, 49n. 

Alimad, Malik, son cf Hiedém-ul-Mulk 
Bhandiri, joins rebellion against 
Sultin Ahmad (a.v. 1410), 88, 

Almad, Malik, 'Aziz-ul-Mulk, at the 
sioge of Mordsah (a.p. L411), 04. 

Ahmad, Mulla, his part in founding of 
Ahmaddbiid, 90 ; died at Pattan (a.p, 
1436), 91n. 

Almad Sharf, Malik, court chamber- 
lain, killed in fort of Sultinpyr 
(a.v, 1416), 102. 

Ahmad, Shékh (or Malik), hia part in 
founding of Ahmaddbid, 90; his 
prediction fulfilled, 110; his burial. 

lace, 91n. 

Ahmad Sher Malik, conspires againat 
Sultin Ahmad (4.v. 1413), 96. 

Alaa Wali, indebted to Khalf Hasan, 

Ton, 

Akmadébdd, a sarkar of Gujarit, 7, 21. 
state of, in the reign of Emperor 
Akbar, 21. 

Ahmaddbéd, capital of Gujardt, 20; 

founding of, by Sultdn Ahmad, 90 

and a, Gln.; its beauty, 91; Em- 

peror Aurangzib’s opinion of, 91n.; 
early buildings of, 91n; built of 
hard stone, 19 and n.; marble used 
at, brought from Ajmir, 38; details 
of the great masjid at, 92 and x; 
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Ahmaddbdd—cont. 
mélpirah gate, 240; Sultsin Kutb- 
ud-din’s buildings at, 147 and x.; 
great dome built by Darid Khan, 
228; its walls extended by Sultén 
Mahmid Bigarha, 91n,; the Bégh 
Sha’bin, 286 and n.; Kéhipirah 
gate of, 828; Jamidlptirah gate of, 
426, 428 and x.; the Rangpur bdzdr 
in, 429; taxes and dues from city of, 
7,9n.; paper of, 4; Shékh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh sottles in, 91n.; Sultin 
Mahmud Bfgarha’s return to, 200; 
inhabitants of, oppose Daridé Khan, 
418n., 419; in the hands of the 
Moghals, 392, 398n.; Moghals driven 
from (a.p, 1535), 898 ; Sultdn Ahmad 
buried in Manik Chok, 125n.; Sultan 
Mnhamad buried in Manik Choék, 
181; Sultdn Muzaffar II, buried at, 
281; Rdé Mandalik buried near 
Kahiptirah' gate of, 190n.; tomb of 
Rénf Rup Manjari. in Ménik Chok, 
289; tomb of Ran{f Pirdj near the 
Asroriah gate, 289. 

Ahmadnagar, +a parganah of Gujarét, 
revenue of, 10, 

Adbmadnagar, on the Hitmats, built by 
Sultén Ahmad (a.p. 1427), 110n., 
111; Malik Hasan in charge of, 
112n,; Sult4én Mahmud Bigarha at, 
179; Nizdm-ul-Mulk retreats to, 
before Rind Sinkd, 266; battle 
near, between Mubériz-nl-Mulk and 
Rand Sinkd, 268; sacked by Ran# 
Sdnkd, 269; Bahddar Khan desires 
to avenge, 804 ; the town destroyed 
by Sultin Bahddar (a.p. 1580), 
345, 

Ahmadnagar Kings, title of ‘Shih’ 
bestowed by Sultdn Bahfdar (a.p. 
1582), 354, BB5n, 

Ahsandbdd = Kulbargah (q.v.), 4dr. 

Aidz Sulténi, Malik, originally a slave, 
attains to great power and wealth, 
283 andn.; at atorming of Chim- 
pinir (A.D, 1484), 210, 286n.; his 
victory over Europeans at Chéwal, 
222 and n., 286n. ; becomes Governor 
of Sorath, 271; undertakes cam- 
paign against Rand Sdnkd, 284, 271; 
besieges Mandisdr, 285, 273 and n.; 
disaffection of the amirs with him, 
278 and n., 274; comes to terms with 
Rand Sinkd, 273 and n.; retires on 
Khiljipiir, 274n.; in disgrace, 275; 
dies a.D, 1523, 236 and n., 275; his 
works at Dit, 288; towns belonging 
to him, 17; his: magnificence, 19 
and n.; his ostentatious hospitality, 
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Aids Sultént, Malik—cont, 
284; hia three sons, 236, 336 anda, ; 
his son Is,hik succeeds to his man- 
sab, 276; his son Malik Toghin 
(q.v.), 347. 

‘Ain, Malik, aupporta Sultén Mahmud 
Bigarha, 164. 

Ain, Malik, Tméd-ul-Mulk, built Ain. 
piirah, 237; his tomb there, 287. 

‘Ain-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Rajah 
(q.v.), 99, 1007, 


! 'AineuleMulk, Malik, jdgirdér of sibah 





of Pattan, 270; defoated by Riijah 
of I'dar, 249; in confederacy with 
Nizim-ul-Mulk, 840; defeated at 
Burhénpur (a.p. 1530), 345. 
*Aineul- Malk ‘ultini, suppressed dis- 
order in Gujaridt, 40. 
*Ainpirah, suburb of 
built by Malik "Ain, 237 and a. 
Ajhdar Bhan, Abhu so entitled, 330, 
Ajhdar-ul-Mulk, Malik Saranddz so 
entitled, 329, 
Ait Pal Kélankhf ruler of Gujarst, 


Abmadébdd, 


Ajmir, called Dér-ul-Khair, or home 
of goodness, 873; marble used in 
Gujardt brought from, 88; tomb of 
Khwajah Mu’in-ud-din at, 77 and n; 
Sultén Bahddar's oxpedition against, 
378; held by Malik Shamshtr-ul- 
Malk, 393; sarkdrs of Jodhpir, 
Jalér, and Nigér united to, 20, 

Ajodhan, Sultén Firéz passes, 57, 

A'kd Arslén, a Tork from Balkh, and 
slavo of Mahmud III., made ‘Iméd- 
ul-Mulk, 438, 

A'kd, Muhamad, communder of the 
floet, defenda Diit, 337. 

Akbar, Emperor, oxtont and statistics 
of Gujardt after the conquost of, 
5n., 20, 22; ro-arrangos sarkéra of 
Gujarit, 20, 21; a Malik ‘Amber 
rebels against, 2ln. 

Alaf Khén, son of ’Alé-nd-din bin 
Subréb, governor of Mordsah, his 
revolt against Sultin Mahmud Bi- 
garha; is forgiven and restored; 
murders hia naib, Arz Bégi; hia end 
(cir. 1496), 220n.; his son Bahé-ul- 
Malk (9.v.), 179. . 

Alaf Khan, brings reinforcements for 
Sultdn Bahddar, 362 and n, ; at siege 
of Chitér, 371; entertained by 
Dari Khan, 411; in battlo at 
Dahir, 417; at taking of Mandu, 
851, 353; his sister's aon Kalan 
Khén (g.v.), 353. 

Alaf Khan Bhikid, built a masjid nour 
Didlkah, 228, 237. 


\ 
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Alahdad Mutawakil, Shéekh, of the 
Shatari sect, in reign of Mahmiid 
TR, 441. 

‘A’lam Khén the pretender, floos with 

Niz4m-ul-Mulk to the Dakhin, 224 

and x. ; furthor intrigues in his aup- 

port, 225n, 

lam Khér, a Malwah noble, joins 

Sultén Bahddar, 361 and a. 

‘Alam Khén, 2 mighty hunter (a.p. 
1581), 348, 

‘Alam Khan Fériki, killed at siege of 
Jiinahgarh (a.p. 1470), 188. 

‘A'lam Khdn Férdki, son of Hasan 
Khan, his genealogy, 222n.; sup- 
ported on the throne of A’air by 
Sultiin Mahmud Bigarha, 222, 223; 
bocomes ’A‘dil Khan Fiirtikt IL.(g.v.), 
222n, ‘ 

A‘lam Khén Lod (1,), son of Bahldl 
Lédf, 366n.; he takes refuge in Gu- 
jariit, 276 and n,; agsumen the title 
of Sultdn ’Alg-ud-din, and seeks to 
dethrone Ibréhim Lodi, 277; do- 
feated, flees to Bibar at Kabul, 
277; in rebollion at Jénpur, 276n. ; 
takes refuge with Bahsdar Shih of 
Gujarat, 276n.; becomes a cause of 
hostility betwoen the Emperor Hu- 
main and Sultan Bahidar, 876; in 
battle at Dahiir, 418; executed by 
Mabmiid IIL. at the instigation of 
Jarji (cir, 1643-4), 277n., 421; sum- 
mary of hia career, 27Gn.; his son 
Tatar Khén in Qujardt, 276n, 

‘Alan Khin Lodi, Sultan CL), rolative 
of Sultdn Sikandar, 366n,; adopted 
by Nizim ’Alf Khalifah, 367; is 
ruler of Kélpf under Babar, and re- 
volts againat Emperor Humiidn, 
867 and n.; defeated, he takes refuge 
with Sultuin Bahddar Gujardtt, 367 
and n.; territories granted to, 366; 
haa management of palace of Mab- 
mid IIL, 411; surrenders Mandi 
to Humfiiin, 866n., 888; his death, 
(AD, 1535), 866n., 388 

‘A’lam Khin (UL), Safdar Khiin s0 on- 
titled, 829; entertained by Darit 
Khén, 411; vows vengeance on him, 
418; gets Sultin Mahmud III. out 
of the power of Darid Khin, 416; 
battle with Daria Khén at Dahir, 
417, 418n.; ordera Darié Khén’s 
house to be plundered, 4181,; with 
frash troops marchea on Ahmad- 
dbdd, 419; appointed amir-ul-umrd, 
and commander-in-chief, 420; ‘Imad- 
ul-Malk Malik Jit restored by his 
influence, 420; in conspiracy against 
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*A’lam Khan (1IL)—cont, 

\,Jarjf, 422; takes charge of Mah- 
mid IIL, 423; plundered, by order 
of Mahmud IIE. (a.p. 1545), 427; 
escaped with hia life, 428 ; his family 
fall into the hands of Mahmdd III, 
(a.p. 1545), 431 ; he secretly gots his 
aon Safdar’Khin away from Siid 
Mubiirak, 432; in exile at Pithdpitr, 
socks aid of Darid Khan, £29; claims 
hospitality of Alp Khan, 430; o4- 
sisted by ‘Imiid-ul-Mulk, 431; Sultan 
Mahmiid IIL. marches againat him 
at Chimpdnir, 433; driven out of 
Gujarat, he joina Shir Shih of Dohli, 
436, 

?A’lam Shih, Maltk, thinaddr of Thal- 
nir, entitled Kutb Khiin, 225. 

*A’lamyir, Emperor, sarkdy of Néwa- 
nagar overrun by tho Jém in his 
reign, 21. 

?A’lam-pdnah, Hazrat, Sbiih ’A’lam a0 
enlled, 190, 

*Ald-ud-din, Sultdn, ascends the throne 
of Dehli, a.p. 1296, 37; his conquest 
of Gujarit, 37, 38n.; brought Islam to 
Gujarat, 97; bis nephew killed ina 
revolt, 89n.; “ New Musulmin” at- 
tempt against his person, 48n.; dios 
a.D. 1816, 40; his chayacter, 87; 
story of, 35 and n., 86. 

‘Ald-ud-din, Sultdn, son of Sultdén Mu- * 
hammad bin Firdz Shih, succeeds to 
the throne of Debli (a.n, 1894), 75; 
diea a.p, 1394, 76. : 

‘Ali-ud-din, Sultdn, title assumed by 
*A’lam Khan Lédi I. (q.2.), 277. 

"Ali-ud-din, Malik, son of Snhrab, 
entitled ’Ali-ul-Mulk, governor of 
Sultsnpiir, 135, 148n., 179, 190n.; 
ovasively swears allegiance to Mah. 
unid Khilji, 135; taken into fayour 
and service of Mahmtid Khilji, 186 

. and a.; leaving Mahmiid Khiljf, he 
joins Sultdn Kutb-nd-din, 148; con 
ducts Fateh Khan to the throne 
160. 

"Ald-ud-din, Prince, son of Sultin 
Ahmad Bahmani, defeated by Gu- 
jardti army near Daulatébdd, 115 
and n., 1252, 

*Ald-ul-Mulk, title given to Malik "ALA 
ud-din Suhrib, 1437 


: ‘Ali, confederate in murder of Sultiin 


Sikandar, 332; executed (a.p, 1526), 
333. 
°Ali Jamdér, ambassador from Sultén 
Hoshang to Sultdn Ahmad, 105. 
‘Ali Khén, Rojak of Burhénpir, pays 
tribute to Gujarat, 19. 
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'AU Khaidb, Shékh, diaciple of Shékh 
Burhdn-ud-din, Kuth-ul-Kutab, 171. 

‘Ali Mutaki, Shékh, of the Shatari 
aect, in reign of Mahmud IIT, 441. 

‘ALi Sher, aon of Mu'in-ud-din Khin 
Afghdn, meets Bahddar Khén at 
Chitér with news, 326, 

‘Ali Shir, Malik, aon of Kiwdm-ul- 
Mulk, at the siege of Raisin, 368-4, 

Allahiah, Matik, ontitled Hazbar-ul- 
Mulk, Sultin Mucaffar IL.’s kindness 
to, 284-5, 

Alp Khén=Ulugh Khiin(q.r.),87 and n. 

ap Khan, brother-in-law to Sultidn 
‘Ali-ud-din, by whom he was put 

. to death, 39 and n, 

Alp Khan, of Miiwah, Sultin Mabmtid 
sooka aid from (a,b, 1407), 79 and 
a.5+ builds colobrated fortress of 
Mandi, 79n,; Sulttin Muzaffar's 
onmpaign ngainat, 84 and n.; kept 
in confinement by Sultin Muzaffar, 
84, 86; is released and restored to 
power, 85 and n; said to have 

oisoned his father Dildwar Khan, 
n, See Sultdn Hoshang. 

Alp Khdn, son of Shékha Khatri, at 
siege of Pithari (a.m. 1530), 346; 
governor of fort of Kautir, 368; at 
siege of Chitér, 371; killed with 
Sultan Bahddar at Diu (a.p. 1587), 
896, 397, 

Alp Khén Khatri, entertained by Darii 
Khan (4,p. 1542), 411; in battle at 
Dahir, 417; in conspiracy against 
Jarjt, 422; preventa suicide of Sul- 
tin Mahmud IIL, 423; Darié Khin 
and ’A‘lam Khiin olaim hia hospi- 
tality, 430; hia house at Oklésar, 

30, 


430, 

Alp Khdu Sanjar, founded fort of 
Karoth (a.v. 1804), 105, 

Altin Bahddar, joins Sultén Muhamad, 
56, 

Alwér, capital of Mewdt, 278n. 

Ambdbdd, parganah in Gédhvah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

‘Ambar, Malik, in charge of gato of 
Daulatdbdd, 21 and n.; Sultdén Ba- 
hidar gives him his daughter and 
the sarkdr of Danddé-Rajpiiri, 21, 

Ambar (or Hambar), Rao Mandalik 
(g.v.) so-called, 1932. 

A’mi Chand Manik, Rai_sont to relief 
of Nag-r, 149. 

Amin Khih, his jdgir, 17. 

Amin Nus, Matik, otticer of Sultdn 
Bahddar, J5tn., 381; destroys tho 
alty of Parindah. 84h- hia miagion 
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Ainin Nas, Malik—cont. 
bor, 898; killed with Sultin Bahd- 
dar at Diif (a.v. 1537), 896, 397. 

Amin-ul-Mulk, introduces Shékh Si- 
rdj-ud-din’ to Sultén Mahmud 
Bigarha, 171-73. 

Amir Kamal, Malik, tho poet, de- 
scendant of Malik Sirang, 288; 
boon companion of Sultdn Bahddar, 
288; his witticism on Jarji, 423, 

Anirdn-t-sadah, oxplanation of, 43n.; 
seditious character of, 43 and 2., 
44; execution of those of Dhar, 
44, 45n.; rebellious conduct of 
those of Dédgir and Gujardt, 44; 
and of those of Bardédah and 
Dabhot, 45; of Bharij, 47; Malik 
Makbul oxecutes those of Bharifj, 
47; those of Dédgir, fearing 
treachery, revolt, 48, 49 and 1; 
they join rebellion at Dédyir, 49; 
they plunder Malik Mukbil, 42, 
48n., 45 and n. 

wA'méd, purganah in Bhariij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13, 

Amrin, Déwayr-ul-Mulk at, 232, 

Amurath, description of poople of, L. 

Anatolia, Béitzia Mdorim ruler of 877n, 

Andil Mil Des, Rajah, a Béghélah 
ruler of Gujardt, 36 and n. 

Augria, Gheria the port of, 187. 

Anhal, a shephord, at the founding of 
the city of Pattan, 25, 

Anhal-wérah=Nahr-wérah or Nahr- 
wélah (9,v.), 25. 

Anhilwdrah Paitan, pathdli atone used 
in construction of, 19n, 

Ankéliah, name of a well in Jiinah- 
garh, 183, 

Anotch (phillanthus emblica), grows 
in Sérath, 182. 

Aaséri tribe of Tamim in Sind, 406n, 

Arabia, Gujardti paper exported to, 4, 

Arabs, porta of, tributary to Gujardt 
(16th cent.), 6. 

‘Arab Khan, haa charge of Mubirak 
Khiin, 404. 

Ardmah, Sultén Mahmtd Bigarha at, 
196; infested with snakes, 197 
and a, 

Ardm Kashmiri, author of “ Tuhiat- 
ua-Sdddt,” 436. 

Arghiins, defeat Jim Firdz, King of 

ind, 343n, 

Ari, name of a reservoir (bdolé) in 
Jiinahgarh, 183, 

*Ariz-i- Mamélik, office held by Fateh 
Mulk, 333. 
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Arzént Mulidni, Shekh, killod, 427. 

Arz Begi, ndib, murdered by Alaf 
Khan, 2202. 

A’sd Bhil, toundor of A‘atrgarh, 89n. ; 
Sultdn Ahmad plans his destruc- 
tion, 89 and n. 

Asad Khén, Malik Muzaffay so entitled, 
829, 

A’saf Khdn, sont against’ Hisém-ud-~ 
din of Burhdnpur, 224; left in Mal- 
wah, to support Mahmiid Khilji, 
263; in battle noar Gaigriin, 264n., 
858n.; hia son killed, 264n.; officer 
of Sultén Bahddar, sont against Ba- 

gar, 346; in charge of Sultiin Mah- 

mud Khiljy, 2 prisoner, 358 and n.; 
sent to Makkah with women and 
treasure of Sultén Bahddar, 487; 
made grand wazir by Mabmiid IIL, 
437; entrapped and killed by Bur- 
hin, 450; his brother _Khudawand 
Khan (q,v.), 437. 

ere pert of Ahmaddhdd near, 
99n, 

Asdwal, its situation, $1n,, 427,428 and 
n.; Taghi the rebel flees to, 51 and 
n.; Sultin Muhamad of Dehli at, 
52; Zatar Khiin retires into private 
life at, 81 and n,; Sultdén Muhamad 
asconds throne of Gujardt at, 81 and 
n. 3 rebellion of Kolis of, 86; Sultén 
Abmad at, 89; Ahmaddbdd founded 
near, 90 and n.; Shékh Burhiin at, 
128n. 

Ashraf, Malik, protégé of Khwijah 
Mahmiid Gawiin, assisted hy Sultin 
Mahmid Bigurha against Ahmad 
Khiin Bhairi at Daulatdbid, 221n, 

A’sktah, purganah of, governed by 
Habib Khan, 263n.; given to Silhadt 
Piirbiah, 856; restored to- Habib 
Khdin, 858, 

A’siv, Nasty Kbiin ruler of, 99, 100z. ; 
laid waste by Muhamad Khén, 116; 
Sultin Mahmud Bigarha at, 176n. ; 
hia campaign against, 221 and 2,; 
‘Adil Khan Fardki II, ruler of, 
222n., 225; Mubdrak Shih retires 
into fort of, 410. See also Bur- 
hanpir. 

A’sirgarh, A’ssi Bhil founder of, 89n, 

‘Askari, Mired, brother of Emperor 
Humiitn, left in charge of Ahmad- 
ibdd, 392, 

Asléh-ul-Mulk, envoy from Emperor 
Hunmdéitin to Suitién Bahddar, 376, 
Astiriah = Astiwal (g.v.), 427, 428 

and an, 

Atléar, parganah in Bhardj serkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 
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Aurangzib, Emperor, land revenue of 
Gujarét under, 5n.; his opinion of 
Ahmadahéd, 91n, 

Awdsuk Mal Rajpit, holds fort of Man- 
disdr for Ring Sinkd, 278. 

’Azam Khan, title of Sulémdn Afghin 
(q.0.), 96. 

Ader Khdn, wrongly charged with 
murder of Kaisar Khan, 206, 

'Azd-ul-Mulk, takes Ditid Khan pri- 
soner in battle near Tambdl (a.v. 
1433), L19, 125x. 

'‘Azd-ul-Mulk, title of Hamid bin Is- 
ma’Tl, 168. 

*Azd-ul-Mulk Abrds, sont againat Ba- 
hddar Khén at Moérdsah, 827 and a. ; 
at Barodah, 380; joins Latif Khan 
in rebellion, 833, 

Arhdar Khén, Nastr-us-Saif, at siege 
of Mérisah (a.p, 1411), 94, 

Azim, son of Pir, joins Brhédar Khan 
at Mahmifdnagar, 327. 

Azim Hundiin, Gujarati title held by 
’A’lam Khiin son of Haasan Khén, 
226n. 

"Azim Hwniivn, toster-brothor of A’lam 
Khiin, takes his turn in charge of 
Mahmiid IL, 423, 425, 427. 

‘Azim and Mu’azin, Khurésénis, at 
the court of Sultin Mahmiid Bi- 
garha, their works, 238, 

"Aziz, « village in| Marv-un-Nahr, 
441, 

"Aziz Himdr, originally a wino-seller, 
appointed governor of Malwah, 43 
and n.; his sevage treachery to the 
amirdn-i-sadah, 43 and n., 44; is re- 
warded for his cruelty, 44, 45; hia 
attempt to suppresa revolt, 46; his 
end (a.D, 1346), 46, 

‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, Governor of Nandar- 
bar, sent against Hisdm-ud-din of 
Burhanpur, 224, 

*Azz-ul-Mulk, his son Malik Shir (qv. * 
368, 


B. 


Bébé Beg Jaldir, father of Shiham Beg 
Khan, in charge of Chémpénir for, 
Emperor Humiidn, 392, 

Bahan, Shékh, of Siirat, executed by 
Bahfdar Shih, foretolls the Sultsdn’s 
destruction, 397. 

Babar, Emperor, battle of Pinipat, 
278, 319; ’A‘lam Khdn causes over- 
thee at Title: Whe 8785. OFF 
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Babar, Emperor—sont. 
Khush-Kadam seeks his assistance 
againat Bahddar Khan, 318, 3192. 


battle at Sidlkit, 827n.; hattlo of | 


Kanwah, 262n,; besioges Chandért, 
262n,; called Firdaus makdni, 874. 
Babrias, caste of, 85n. 
Bachhii, a minstrel, his adventures at 


taking of Mandi by Humdivin, 388- | 


90, : 

Badah, Shékh, aon of Shékh Jit, chief 
of Bukhiri Siiids of Batéh, 316; 
quarrola with Sultdn Sikandar, 316. 

Badakshdn,’’lam Khiin a» prisoner in, 
276n. 

Badal, tor Bawar (q.v,), 179n. 

Badan (ov Madan), sont to hold 
Mandi for Médint Rui, 256; hin 
death (A.p. 1518), 262 and a. 

Bidipiir, town in Sdrath, 17. 

Badar ‘Ald, instigatos revolt in Udar 

against Sultiin Ahmad, 93 and x. 
hia treachery at Moniaah, 94: 
killed at Mordsah (a.p. 1411), 95. 

Badar-ji_ Khin, of the Arabs, 
tributary to ‘gh 18. 

Badar Khatri, Mali 









k, joins rebellion 
againat Sultin Ahmad, 88 and x, 
Badhawin, village of, sacked by Min 

Singh, 353. 
Badin, Malik, oldest son of Malik 


Bahd-ud-din, made Ikhtidr-ul-Mulk, ° 


207. ¢ 

Badi-uz-Zamdn, father of Mirai Mu- 
hamad Zamén (4 .v.), 400. 

Badr-ud-din, Math, entitled Mddid- 
ul-Mulk (a.p. 1526), 829. 

Bagar, to tho eaat of I’dar, 265; Malik 

hizr exacts tribute from Rajah of, 

192n.;  Sultin Mahmifd Bigarha 
levier tribute in, 220n, ; Ruind 
at, 265 ; Rajah of, j joins Ring 
in attack on Ahmadnagar, 272; his 
«country ravaged by Gujaniti armies, 

. 272; Sultin Bahddar’s expedition 
te, 889 and n.; his second expedi- 
tion to, 846; conquered hy Sultdn 
Bahiddar, 847 and n.; divided he- 
tweon Prithi Raj and his brother 
Chagé, 348; Rajah of, accompanies 
Sultan Bahddar into Mélwah, 350. 

Baghéluhs (or Waghélahs), hold gras 
of Jhéliwdr, 16 and w.; rale in 

yx Gujardt, 26; tranafer of sovereignty 
from Sélankhis to, 86 and x. ; list 

_ _ of rdjahs, 86 and x. 

Bagh-mér, © tiger-slayors,” personal 

troops of Mahmud IIT., 449, 452. 








Baghpath, its situation, 3192. ; Bahd- i 


jar Khan at, 319. 








INDix. 


Baglanah, country of, near Stivat, at- 
tacked by Sultén Ahmad Bahmant, 
118 and x., 125n,; Bharji zamindér 
of, 14; pass of Khdndpur near, 20, 

Buhddar Khdn,-son of Muzaffar If. 
and Lakham Bii, 300; favourite of 
his grandfather Sultin Mahmid 
Bigarha, 226; his boyish trickr, 
808; his xégir, 801; offended with 
hia fathor, loaves Gujarit, 277, 279, 
$21; Sikandar Khan intriguoa 
against, 803, 304; a disciplo of, 
and favoured by, Shékh Jni, 301! 

_ takes shelter with the Saint from 
Sikandar Khiin, 3083 starts for 
Dehli, 304; stays at Chimpfnir, 











3056; stays with Riwal U’di Singh 
at Binsbilah, 277, 30 goos to 
T'dar, 321; visits Rind Siinké at 
Chitor, 227, 321, 805; kills a 


nephew of Réni Siinke, and fs 
saved by the Rind's mother, 305, 
872; leaving Méwdt, he goes to 
Dehli, 278, 279, 821; he reacues 
risonors from the Moghals, 278, 
21; in favour with the Peoples is 
auspocted by Sultiin Ibrihim, 278, 
325 i ipvited by nobles of Jdénpiir, 
279, $19 and n.; recoives deputa- 
tion at Bighpath, 319 and n.; by 
the intervontion of ghosts and 
fairies gots news of his father’s 
death, 822; and hurries to Gujarit, 
279, 320, 325, 328n. ; revisits Chitéyr, 
326 ; at Diingarpiir, is joined by Taj 
Khan, 326; and by other nobles on 
his return to Gujardt, 827 ; occupies 
Moérdsah, 827 and 2.; receives ho- 
mage at Nahrwilah, 327n,, 328; 
established at Abmadihid’ (A.D. 
1626) as Bahidar Shih (q.v.), 828. 

Bahddar, Mahk, kis Switin Sikan- 
dar, and Malik Pir Muhamad, 311; 
is flayed and hung, 388 and n, 

Bahdday Gilani, a Dakhinf noble, in 
rebellion at Dabhdl, 217, 218; 
canae of his hostility to Gujardt, 
218 and 2; Sulisin Mahmiid Bf- 
garha’s expeditions against, 219 
and n.; his end (A.p, 1496), 220, 
219n. 

Bahddar Shih (see Bahidar Khin), 
his power foretold, 301, 302; liat of 
titles hestowed hy, 329; destroys 
hia relatives, 433; establishes his 
sovereignty in Gujardt, 330 et seq. ; 
goes to Muhamadabdd, 330; avenges 
the murder of Sultin Sikandar, 
383; expedition against Latif Khun 
and rebela in Nandarbiir, 384; me-, 


» 
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Bahddar Shah—cont. 

diates on behalf of ’fmdd-ul-Mutk 
Gdweélf, 340n.; campaign against 
Rat Singh of Pal, $86 and x.; pats 
to death the sons of Malik Aidz, 235, 
336n.; revolt of Ishik in Sérath, 
886; spends a month at Dit, 337, 
338n.; goes en a sailing expedition 
from Ghoghah, $38; reeeives Bika- 
miijit, son of Rani Sanka, 338; 
makes various excursions, 338, 339 ; 
orders erection of outer wall round 
,Bhariij, 389; his expedition to 
[dar and Bayar, 339 and x.; fishing 
and fighting in Ditngerprir, 339; 
visits tomb of his ancestor, Sultdn 
Muzaffar T. at Pattan, 339; cap- 
ture of Portuguoso at Diti, 3! 

and u.; expedition against Dakbint 
confederacy, $40-343n,; receives 
‘Imid-ul-Mulk Gtiwéli and Mu 
hamad Khin, 8#1; battle near 
Daulatihad, 841; arbitrates betwoon 











‘Imiéd-wl-Mulk Ghiwélt and Dakhini 


confederacy, 842; twolve thousand 
Dakhinfs join his army, 843; visits 
tombs of his anceators, 343 ; inspects 
his fleot at Kambhiiat, 843 ; receives 
Jam, Wird2, King of Sind, 343 and 
a.; Rajptit Rifjahs enter his service, 
348, 344 and n.; renewed disputés 





in, and expedition to, the Dakhin, ; 


$44; marvios sister of Bahar Jini, 
Rajah of Baglénah, 844; Dalchini 
confederates defeated in Burhtnpiir, 
345; destroys Ahmaduagar, 345; 
khuthah yead in his name in most of 


the cities of the Dakhin, 346; he. 


bosieges Pithari, 346; expedition 
agninst Baigar, 846; visits Kam- 
bhéiat and Dit, 846; purchases 
Kuropean goods at Di, 347; re- 
ecives refugees flying before the 
Emporor ffumiitin, 847 and n.; con- 
tfuere Bayar, 847 and a., Pritht Raj 
submits to, 347 and 2; hunting 
excursion near Biinstah, 348; re- 


coives wekils of Ratant Chand ut | 
Sikandar ; 


Karghi, 348; receives 
_ Khan Siwist and Bhitpat Rat, ¢ 
receives wakils from Mahmud Khi 
349; receives Rind Ratan and $ 
hadt near Karehf, 350; expedition 
into Mdlwah, 350; Sultin Mahmud 
Khilji avoids meeting him, 850; be 
iarches on Mandii, 350; eneampa 
at Navichah and Mahmiidpiir, 351; 
storming of Sangdr Chitéri, 352 
and 2.; Sultén Mahmid Kh 
capitulates, 352, 353n.; gets pos- 
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Bahddar Shéh—cont, 
session of kingdom of Mandif, 858; 
kills the beantiful Nazuk Bahr, 
815; revolt of Min Singh, Reijah of 
Shéliwsr, 353; visit of Nizim Shah 
Ahmadnagari, 855 and x.; Silhadi’a 
disloyalty, B; expedition againat 
Ujain, 857; makes Silhadt pri- 
sonor, 357 and n.; givea Sdranpur 
to Malhii Khan, 358 ; restores Ialim 
in Bhylsah, 358 and x.; hand-to- 
hand fight with Rajpyits near Réiain, 
858n., 859; sioge of Raisin (av. 























1632), 859, 363, 364; marches 
againat Rin. of Chit 361; giver 
territoriea of Sithadi to Sultén 


"Alam Khiin Lodi, 366; capture of 
Ghigrtin, 267, 268; takes fort of 
Kamir, 368; Portuguese attack on 
Diif, 868 ; visits tombs of his ances- 
tors at Ahmadibdd, 360; visite 
Shth Shékh Jiv, 869; marries 
danghter of Jam Firéz of Sind, 
369; another oxpedition against 
Chitdr, 369; sioge of Chitér, 870, 
871; retires from Chitér at the 
prayor of tho lady who saved his 
life, 872 and n.; oxpeditions against 
Rantambbor and Ajmrr, 873; cém- 
paign against Nizim-u!-Mulk, 878; 
‘A‘lam Khan takes refuge with, 
276n.; affords protection to Zamén 
Mirai, 375; causos of hostility be- | 
twoen him and Emperor Humiitin, 
367n., 375, 376; his letter to Em- 
peror Humditin, 377, 376n.; again 
bosioges Chitér, 381, 383; captures 
Chitor (a.p. 1633), 6 and x.; Emperor 
Humiitin marches against him, 59, 
8381; sends his women and treasure 
to Makkah, 487; sends Titir Khin 
Lédt to make « diversion, 382; 
offends Rimi Khiin, 383, and see 
881; Riimf Khan betrays him into 
the hand of Humiitin, 384 et seq.; 
ho abandens his army and fleos to 
Mandi, 386; besieged in Mandi, 
387; escapes to Gujarat, 388, 890; 
resides at Dit, 6, 390; drives Mo- 
ghals out of Gujardt, 60, 393; Fi- 
rangis build a fort at Divi, 394, 
895n.; he seeks to onsnare them, 
895; the Firangis at Dit accord 
him a gorgeous reception, 396; and 
murder him (4.p, 187), 897; his 
doath foretold by Shékh Biban of 
Stirat, 397; fall of Chitér and hia 
own dostruction foreteld, 304; 
power of Firangfs against, foretold, 
304; his care of his nephow Meh- 
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Bahddar Shdh—eont, "= 
mud Khan, 408; his character, 63: 
his generosity, 838; unable to read 
or write, 880; his military glory, 

“168; his famous horas, 878; his 
rapid journoys, $88, 462, 873; some 
“gources of revenue to Gujardt up 
to his reign, 17, 19n.; resources of 
Gujarat under, 113. 

Bahddaynir, pargunah in Barodah 
sarkdr, revenue from, 12. 

Bahalwdnah, Sutin Bahddar'’s Hindi 
troops at, 351, 

Bahar Jii, Riijah of Baglinah, gives 
ge sisters in marriage to Sultdn 

ahddar and Mubamad Khiin A’sfri, 
844; sont to fort of Chdéwal, 845. 
Bahar Khan, title of Bahar Jiu, 845, 
Bahd-ud-din, Malik, made "Iméa-ul- 
-  Mulk, 180; appointed to Sénkhorah- 
Bahddarptir, 1938, 201n., 208n.; 
discovers conspiracy against Mah- 
mid Bigarha, 201, 208; sent 
against Jdlér and S#jor, 206; dies 
(A.D. 1481), 207. . 

Bahd-ul-Muik, son of Alaf Khin, 
murdors a trooper, 179 and a. 

Bahié-ul-Mulk, for Malik Bahidar 

“> qv.), 338n. 

Bahd-ul-Mutk, accessory to murder of 
Sultén Sikandar, waits on Bahddar 
Shah, 328; entitled 'Ulugh Khan, 

+ _ $29. 

Bahlét Lédi, Sultén, plundors Chan- 
déri, 261; aome relations of, $47. 
Bahlotmir, Sultén Bahddar's trenches 

at, 361. 

Bahmani dynasty, foundation of, 53n. 

Bahrahd, * fleots,” d6n. 

Bahram Gir, celebrated huntor, 68. 

Bahrém Khén, at siege'of Champéntr, 
208n., 

Bakrém Khdn, a Prince of Sind, of 

“ the Banf Tamim, his danghter the 
mother of Sultdn Mahmiid IT., 406 
and n. 

Bahram, Malik, called trom Dehli to 
Dédgir, 54. 

Baidnah, Ulugh Khén at, 39n.; battle 
between Titdr, Khan Lédi and 
Mirzdé Hindél at, 882. 

Bdidzid Ildevin, Kaisar of Rim, 

*_Timiir's hostility to, 876, 877n. 

Bétdzid Khin Afghén, keoper of 
Zamin Mired, assists his escape, 
874, 

Béidzid, Shékh, of Bistdm, head of 
the Shatari sect, 441. 

Baivém, Malik, son of Masid, 310; 
killed (a.p, 1526), 811. 
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Bairdmgdén, parganah of, 3, 409; 
tanka in, repaired by Sidh Raj Jai 
Singh, 35. 

Bairdmptr gate of Ahmaddbéd, 419. 

Bajdnah=Patari (q.v.), 409n. 

Bajri. main staple of Gujarat, 1. 

Bukhan Onthariah, Malik, leader of 
‘forlorn hope’ in Idar, 267; in- 
trigues against Njzém-ul-Mulk, 267 ; 
his son Shah Jif killed, 853. 

Béldghdt, Sultin Bahdday at, 345, 

Baldsanwah, Sultin Kutb-ud-din at, 
151. 

Baldwal (=Viréwal), a port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujardt, 18 
and 1, 

Balayd, Sélankhf ruler of Gujarat, 
27 


Balsar, pirates of, 199. > 

Ban Rdj, of the Chiwarah race, his 
father, 26n.; hia birth and early 
careor, 26; joins Suirapal of Mddlah, 
a robber chief, 25n.; joined b: 
Chiimpi, a grain-dealer, 25; builda 
cify of Pattan and makes it his 
capital, 25 and n. ; establishes inde- 
pendent authority in Gujardt, 25; 
succeeded by his son, Jég Raj, 26. 

Bands, village in parganah of Sultdn- 

nir, birth-place of Lidan Khfn 
hiljf, 222 

Bandagdn-i-Firézi, expatriate Muha- 
mad Shih and place Ghide-nd-din 
Toghlak on throne of Dehli, 73 
and n, y 

Bandar-i-Chin, ports of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujardt, 18. 

Bani Tamin, in Sind, 406n. 

Bankdnir, on the Mahindri, 331n. 

Bansdwdr, Sultin Bahddar at, 387. 

Bénsbilah (or Bénswérah), a sarkdy 
of Gujarat, 6; its situation, 20; 
subject to mulk-girt, 22 and nj; 
Rajputs of, join Rand Sanké, 266n.; 
Rajah of (Uat Singh), defeated by 
Musulmana, 272 and n.; Bahddar 
Khbén at, 277n., 805 ; Grassiah chiefs 
reduced by Mahmiid III. 489; in- 
cluded undef country of Pil, 277n. 

Banslak==Banabilah (.v.), 848. 

Béanswdrah, for Bansbiilah Gs 6, 

Bénih (= Wantd), Réjprita and Gras:’ 
siahs ejected from, by Mahmud IIL, 
439, 


Banthali (modern Wanthali), ancient 
sapitel of Sérath, 182 and x, 

Bach, explanation of, 5n. 

Barah Sanwdl, parganah of Gujarat, 

105, 148. 

Béral, for Bawar (9.v.), 179n. 


ee 


: "Batoh—cont. 


Bararé, tor Bawar (q.v.), 179n. 

Bargdég, on borders of Gujarat, 20. 

Barid 
Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 340 and 2.; submits 
to Suitdn Bahddar, 842, 346; de- 
feated in Burhdopir, 343; maxes 
peace, and marri 8 his danghter to 
Imdd-ul-Mul«< Giwéli, 340; with 
Nizém-ul-Mulk in battle near Bir, 
878. 

Buruagar, parganah in Pattan sarkdr, 
revenue from, 11; description of 

eople of, 1; Rand Sdnkd spares 
rabmans of, 26). 

Barndwah, Suttin Mahmud Khilji at, 
186. 

Barni, village near Pattan, Siid Mu- 

 hamad Jénpiri at, 242; Mubdriz- 
ul-Mulk flees to, 268. 

Barédah, » sarkdr of Gujavit, 7, 21; 

ryanahs in, 12; revenue from, 12; 

¢ hills o. Abi (Abhi) near, 47; abun- 

dance of trees near, 2; rebellion of 

amirdn-i-sadah of, 45 ; they fete renel- 

lion at Dédyfr, 49; revolt ayuinst 

Sultdn Ahmad, 88; Mahunid Khiljf 

, plunders it, 187; sedition in, 192; 
amirs appointed to sibahs of, 193; 
Sultén Maumiid Bigarha at, 207, 
208n,; Prince Kbalfl Knén resides 
at, 226, 227; Daulatébdd founded 
at, by Muzaffar IL, 244 and n.; 
otherwise tallied Daulatdbdd (9.v.), 
280; Sultdn .Muzatfar IL visita, 
280; Sultén Babddar Shih at, 841; 
Surat Muhmdi current in 16n, 

Barsiah, in the hands of Sultén Bahd- 
dar, 303; battle at (a.p. 1342), BéL. 

Buridar, for Biwar (q.v.), 179n, 

Basai=Bacsoin (g.v.), 219, 222. i 

Basondah, Sultin Ahmad at, 122n: 

Basrah (==Bussorah), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18, 

Bassni=Baséein (9..), 6. 

Baanein (or Bussat), a sarkdr of Guja- 
rit, 6; port of the Europeans, [8; 
Suerte army at, 219; Sultdo Mal 
mud Bigarha’s exposition to, 3 
in possession of Europeans, 20. 

Batndl (now Tambdt), reduced by Sul. 
tion Ahmad, 100n, * 

.  Batéh, subprb of “Ahmaddbdéd, tomb 
‘of Saint’ Katb-al-Kutdb at, 287; 
* villages. nepr, appropriated to tomb 

"of Snékh-) Afimad Khatis, 801; 
Séiue of, khown as Bukhériah, 440; 
Suitdn Kutb-ud-din and Saint Kutb 
"Alam at, 167n.; Mazatiar IL re- 
conciled. ta the darwéshes of, 2 








dari, in confederacy with | 
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Sikandar, 316; Emperor Humdiin 
visits, 392. 

Bédwur, situation of, 179n.; Sultdn 
Mahmid Bigarha’s expedition to, 
178 and 2, t7sn. 

Beddsanith, port of the Arabs, tribu- 
tary to Gucarat, 18. sy 

Bedrasa (¢ Madras), port of theArabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 13. 7 

Bells, ringing of, prohibited under 
Mabmdd ul, 440. : 

Beni Rai=Rawal Pater (.v.), 211n. 

Besta, chief of, his troatment of sul- 
tin Ahmad, L27n. 

Berér, Dakvini troops at, 176n. 

Bhadar, Gujariti name of the yoyal 
palace, 160, 163 and n., LOE, 428; 
Sultdo Mahwniid ill. contined within, * 
424, 

Bhadra-Kalee, templo of, at Abmady 


dbdd, Yin. , 
Babalwenah (9.0.), 


Bhugwdsa, tor 
Bodin. 5 
Biakkar, Sultin Firéz passes, 57, 
Bhakgeah, village on frontier of Guja- ; 
rat, 255. é 
Bhan, bis son Bhim, Rajah of Udar, . 


249, , 
Bia jt, Seca of Baglinoh, his 
ir, 14, 

Bharii; (= Broach), a sarkdr of Gaja- 
rat, 7, 21; parganahs in, 18; re- 
vonue from, 13; a port of Guja- 
rat, 9; fort of, built by Sidh Réj 
Jai Singh 85; conduct of Sntrén 
Muhamad Shéh towards the amirda- 
i-sadah of, 43n.; Malik Makbil 
executes amirdn-i-sadah of, 47; bo« 
sieyed by rebele under Taghi, 51; 

lar Khan contined in foft of, 81n., 
82n.; invested by Sultda Ahmad, ' 
89; Mahmiid Khilji intrigues for * 
possession of, 186; Sultdn Buhddar 
orders erection of outer wall rouad, 
839; held by Késim Bug for tim- 
peror Humdivin, 892; given in jdyir 
to “Imdd-ul-Mullk Maik Jid, 420; 
many learned and holy men at, in 
the reign of Mabmifd IIL, 441. 

Bhasij, village of, Bahdday shah at, 
830. : 


Brén Rdi=Rai Pithoré (g v.), 256n. 

Blut Pargunah of Gujardt, revenue * 
of, ld 

Baits, attack Sultén Mahmid Khilji ~ 
retreating from Kaparbanj, L45n. 

Bhitsah, converted to Isidm by Sultén 
Shams-ud-din of Deb}¥, 353; Malik 
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oa cd 
Bhélsah—cont. 
by ‘Umar Khan, 128n,; originally 
given to Sahib Khdn, brother of 
Sultén Mahmifd, 858n.; held by 
Sithadi Rijpitt for ciyhteen years, 
849n,, 858; district of, restored to 
> Silhadf Piirbiah, 856 ; Isldm restored 
in, by Sultiin Bahddar, 358 and n.; 
© agiven to Sultdn ’A’lam Khan Lodi, 
866, 


: Bhim, for Mahiim (q.v.), 17, 
Bhim, Réjah of Kananj, 252. 


Bhim (or Khém) Rdjy a Chiwarah | 


ruler of Gujardt, 26 and n, 
Bhim, son of Sdgar, Rajah of Jagat, 
hie fate, 199. 


Bhim, son of Bhiin, Riijah of I’dar, ing 


rebellion, 249; Malik Kibi obtains 
hia forgivencas, 246, 250, 
Bhi, Rijah of Minka, supports Latif 
* Khiin against his brothor Stitin 
«Sikandar, 308 and x. 
» Bhim, Rajah of Pél, killed in revolt 
against Bahddar Shih, 335 and nv. 
Bhim Dé6, Kdjah, Sélankhi ruler of 
Gujarit, 27; Sultdn Mahniifd of 
Ghaznt invades Gujarat in his roign, 
2Bandn ° 
Bhim Dé, Rajah, king of Nahrweilah, 
fF} and n.; defeats Shahth-ud-din 
CA Ghazni (a,p, 1178), 85 and n, 





Bhin Dé, Rajah, « Bighétah ruler of | 


Gujardt, 86 and n. 

Bhim Karan, governor of Grgriin, 
867m. ; sont to hold Mandi for Mé- 
dint Ra6, 256; escapes at taking of 
Mandi, 262; put to death by Mah- 


mid Khiljf at Gagriin (Ap. 1519), | 


-_ 263 and n, Bh 
Bhinvi ewndi), port of the 
. Anachpetaa, tributary to Gujardt#18. 
Bhitri, town in the Dakhin, 441, 
Bhiij, Bing. Khéngiir zaminddr of, 17 ; 
it is besieged by Jharéjahs, B4n, 
.. Bhikat, anceator of Sadhdran (q.v.), 
68, 
Bhipat Rison of Silhadt Rajpiit, 
envoy to Sultéh Babddar, 849; 
- ‘leaves the Court of Sultén Bahddar, 
356; in charge of Ujain, 357; Sul- 


tdn Bahddar’s expedition against, . 


857; secks aid from Chitér, 358 and 
n., 880; present at siege of Chitér, 
871; seduced to treachery by Ritmi 
Khan, 387; his mother Durgdvati 
(g.¥.), 368 and n 

Bhir Dé, ov Phir Déé (q.v.), 24n. 

Bidwal, in Khindésh, Mabmid Khin 
and Mubdr@k Khén confined in, 
408. 





INDEX, | 


Bibi Moghali, daughter of Jim Jau- 
nan, betrothed to Shih 'A’Mm, but 
married to Sultin Muhamad, 156; 
becomes nother of Fateh Khan 
(afterwards Mahmuid Bigarha), 158 ; 
subsequently married to Shih 
’A’lam, 155, 156; secures the throne 
to her son, 156, 1860. . 

Bibi Rani, wife of Muzaifar IL, her 
ehildren, 300; jonlous of Bahddur 
Khan seeks favour of the Saint for 
her son Sikandar Khan, 801; dios 
A.D. 1524, 276; her burial-place, 
276; her character, 276. 

Bidar, port of the Arabs, tributary to 
Gnujardt, 18. 

Bidar, insurgents of, defeated, 50; 
Niziim Shith marches from, 175; he 
is besioged in, 176; Bard ruler of, 
340, 342; sedition in, 879, 

Bigarha, signification of, 161 und na. 

Brhar, rebellion of Shir Khiin in, $92. 

Bihar Mal, established in I'dar, 258n, 

‘Behar Khéngdr, zaminddr of Bhiij, 
L 





Bijanagar, Rajah of Vday fleos to, 
80n.; Firdz Shih Babmani'’s cam- 
puign against, 114 and n.; Puinja 
flees to hilla of, 110n.; Sultsdin Ab- 
mad’s campaign against, UL2n.: 
rebels ut, 258n.; Rajah of, harboura 
Raf Mal, 263n., 264n. 

Bijdpir, parganah in Pattan  sarkiir, 
rovenne from, Lh. | 

Bijé Singh, Rajah, a Chiwarah ruler 
of Gujarit, 26 and n. 

Bikamdjit, son of Rind Sania, waite 
on Sultén Bahddar, 338; Bhitpat 

, Rut seeks aid from, 860 and n.3 hia 
mothor pleads for Chitér, 872 and a, 

Bitkan Afghdin, defeated by rebels 
against Sultin Ahmad, 88 and nv. 

Bil (or Bisal), wazir of Rad Mandalik 
at the siege of Junahygarh, 188 and », 
190; wronged by his king, 189; ho 
betrays him, 1900 

Bil_Pdl, ancestor of Sadhivan (q.0.), 
67. 

Prhichis, thoiy jdgirs, 16; in Lower 
Punjab, claim to bo Koreiah, 400n, 
Bimdristdn, epithet applied to Abmad- 

abdd by Aurangzib, 91n, - 





. 


Bindi, chiof of, submits to Sultin 


Ahmad, 1212, 

Bir, Dakhing troops at, 176n.; Sultdin 
Bahddar oncamped’ at, 346; battle 
near, between Sultién Bahddar and 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, 873, 

Bir Pél, father of Har Chand (¢.v.), 
67. 


INDEX: 


Bir Rai, son of Prinjé, bocomes Rajah 
of I’dar, but flees before Sultdn 
Ahmad, 112z., 1250. 

Birangdon, village of, sadked by Min 
Singh, 353, 

Birdr, ‘"Iméd-ul-Mulk of, aasista 
Hissm-nd-diu of Burbidnpiir, 224n. 
Birhati, town of, army sent from, 93 

and 2. 

Birpiir, a parqanah of Gujanit, revenne 
of, 10; Zafar Khin assumes regal 
power at, 84; Kazi Mahmtid dios at, 
B88. * ‘ 

Bisal= Bil (9.,), 1880, 

Baral Dé, Réjch, » Bighéluh ruler of 
Bujare built Bfsalnagar, 36, 

Bisulnagar, parganah” in Pattan, 
revonue from, 11; town of, built by 
Rajah Bisal Déd, 36; attacked by 
Rang Sdnkd, 269, 

Bistdm, Shékh Briidzya of, 441. 

Bombay (= Mambdt), u sarkdr of Gu- 
jardt, 6; port of the Europeyns, 18, 
20; southernmost Gujarat posses- 
sion, 179n, 

Bongd, hill country of, Latif Khiin 
flees to, 384n. 

Berahs, their position among orthodex 
Mubamadans, 289 and rn. 

Brdhmans, of Barngéwah, slay one of 
Mahmiid Khilji’s fighting elephants, 
186; those of Barnagar, spared by 
Rind Sinks, 269; Jagat (q.v.), thoir 
sacred place, 195n., 196. 


Bringing in an enemy, manner of, 32,34n. | 


Broach=Bhaniij (¢.v.). 

Bukhdri Sdids, their connection with 
kings of Gujardt, 60, 70, und x. 
See also Batch. 

Burhdn, son of Pitirah, hia history, 
446; promoted by Sultin Mahmud 
IT, 446; condemned te he built 
into a wall, for his vices, but is par- 
doned, 447; caught by the Suitin 
in freah vicious indulgence, 448 ; he 


murdors the Sultin, 445, 448; how ~ 


he, entrapa und kills tho minis- 
ters and nobles, 449; offers the 
kingdom to Afzal Kiuin, 451; is 
killed by Shirwin Khan Bhatti 
(ap, 1563), 452; and afterwards 
worshipped by Grdasiahs, 440. 
Burhén, Matk, entitled Manstir Khin, 
. 248. 

Burhan, Shékh, grandson of Makh- 











diim-i-Jehdnidn, bis career, 128”.; | 
Sultdin Ahmad’s ceuplet in praise of, | 


_ 128 anda. u 
Burhdn Balardmi, Shékh, left in charge 
of Dédyir, 51 dnd x», 


| & Butcher,” 
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Burhén Nizdm Shh, taunted by ’A'dil 
Shih as to his new royal title, 
B55n. < 

Burhdn-ud-din Banidui, Mahk, teaches 
Silbudi Rajptit the rules of Isldm, 
365. . 

Burhdn-wl-Mulk, title of Kabtfr-ud-din 
Sultiiny, 163, 

Burhdn-wl-Mutk Banidni, at siego of 

n, 861; his booty from Raisin, 
Bin expedition against Ran- 
tambhor, 872; holds Chitér, 398; 
appointed wazir to Sultin Mahmiid 
TIL, 420; conciliates the nobles of 
Mahmiid WiL., 4 

Burkdnprir, count 












y conquered as far 


as, by Rijah -Sidh Sélankhi, 83; ¢ 


Nasir Khiin ruler of, 99, 100n.; laid 
waste by Muhamad Khiin, 116; 
Hisim-ud-din and Liidan Khiljf 
rulors in, 223-25; ‘Adil Koin Fark 
IL. ruler of, 2220., 225; Dakhint 
confederates defeated in, 345; Sul- 
tin Bahddar holds durbdr at 854; 
Muhamad Sbih’s infant son placed 
on throne, 404; seat of government 
at, 404; Mubtirak Shih ascenda the 
throne, 405; Sultén Mahmiid II1’s 
campaign in, 409. See a/so A’sir.~ 
Bishakr (= Bushire), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18. 
Bussorah =Basrah (q,v.), 18. 











148, 145. 


Cc. 


Cambaya, Surat Mahmidi current at, 
16”, 

Chaga (or Jagd) =Sagat (9.v.), 848n, 

Chahdlah-Barah, a pargunah of Guja- 
rat, revenue of, 10. - 

Chakawadl, tribe of Rejpiits, 35n. 

Chdtukya (or Chaulukya) Rajpiits, pro- 
bably =Sclankhi Riijahs (9.v.), 27n. 

Champé, a grain-denter, joins Ban 
Raj, founder of Pattan, 25 and n, 

Champa, dancing-gir] of Muzafiar IL, 
294, 


Champdnir, wsarkdv of Gujarst, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 13; parganahs in, 18; 
Tirbang Daa, Rijah of, 100; Sultin 
Ahmad’s campaign against, 104 
and n. ; laid waste by him, 103; Sul- 
tdén Muhamad’s expedition against, 
130 and 1.; treaty between Sultdn 





The, an clephant so-called, 
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Chdémpénir—cont. 
Kutb-ud-din and Mahmifd Khilji 
near, 150n.; country ravaged by 
Gujardti army, 200; Malik Sidi 
defeatod noar, 207 ; Sultdn Mahmid 
Bigarha’s 
et seq., 210n.; he founds » masjid at, 
209n.; takes fort of, 161, 168, 201, 
211n,; re-names it Muhamaddbid, 
211; and strengthens fertilications 
of, 212; Sultsin Bahddar at, 333, 339, 
and x.; besieged by Emperor Hu- 
méitin, 890 and x; hetd by Bibi 
Beg Jaliir for Emperor Hum#itin, 
393; Sultin Mabniid ITE at, 420 
its strength, 301; its citadel called 

> Miiliah, 392, 
Chand, of Bhandé 
ul-Malk, 329, 

Chand Khan, son of Muzaffay I, 300; 














| 
| 


expedition against, 207 + 


created Hajhbar- ; 


declines to assist Buhidar Khan, § 


826 and n.; makes mischief in Mdl- 
wah, 826n.; takes refuge with Sul- 
son Mahmifd Khilji, 350; intrigues 
botweon A’grah and Mandi for set- 
ting him on the throne of Gujardt, 
348n, 

Chandéri, Malik Mo’ghis campaigning 
in, 122; rising in, against Mahmud 


Khiljf, 123; the army, on death of ; 


Umar Khin, olect a king, 124n.; 
plundered by Sultdin Bahldl, 261; 
made over to Médini Rid, 262n,; 
hosioged by Emperor Babar, 262n. ; 
given to Sultdn 'A’lam Khan Lod, 
366, 

Chandrasistt, Hindi city near Abmad- 
tibdd, 91n, : 

Changéz Khdn, title of Ishgk, son of 
Malik Aidz, 285; hia jdyir, 12, 
18a. 

Changézi, value of, 16n. 


14. 

Chari, name of 1 
Jiinahgarh, 183, 

Chdr-mandavi, parganak in Bharij 
sarkdr, vevenve from, 13. 

Chatrdl Kéli, of Stinth, 14. 

Chaul = Cuéwal (q.v.), 18. 

Chawarah (or. Saurah) Rdjahs, ruled 
in Gujardt, 26 and x.; list of, 26 
and n. 3 

Chéwal (= Chaul), port of the Euro- 
peans, tributary to Gujardt, 18; 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha’s expedi- 
tion to, 222 and 2.; Bahar Khén 
sent to, 345. ie 

Chhuris, zaminddr of Siinth, 14. 

Chtkli, a port of Sdérath, 10. 


Changézi Mahmildi, value of 13 ana ny: 


reservoir (bddli) in 
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Chimman, Malik, entitled Muhdtiz-ul- 
Mulk, amir of Muzaffar IL, 251. 

Chitér, Rind Mokal, Rajah of, 95; 
Kombhi(9.r.), Rind of, 145n., 1482, 
150n.; desperate buttle near, 151 
and ».; besieged by Sultin Kutb- 
ud-din, 151; this Sultdn and Mah- 
mud Khiljy ravage districts of, 
152n.; Rand Sink Riijah of, 252; 
Buhddar Khiin at, 277, 805, 821,326; 
fall of, foretold by Sbhékh Ini, 304; 
Ratany Chand, Rajah of, 848; 
torritories of, plundered by Sultdn 
Mahmdd Khilji, 348 and 2; Sultdn 
Bahddar at, 363; preparations for 
siege of, 369; Tétdr Khdn’s attack 
on, 870; siego of, by Sultin Bahd- 
dar, 371; siogo raised at tho prayer 
of the lady who saved .his lifo, 872 
and n.; tribute te Sultdn Babiidar, 
872; conquest of, by Sultin Bahd- 
dar, 6n, 381, 383; held by Malik 
Burbén-ul-Mulk Banidnys, 893 ; its 
seven yates, 370, 371, 

Cholera ravages Sultin Ahmad’s army 
in Malwah (a.p. 1488), 124. 

Chordwdr, Sulttin Bahddar at, 337. 

Chott Makésar, Suitdu Almad at, 106; 
Habib Khan called Kazi of, 258n, 

Cochin, for Koklia (g.v.), 181. 

Customs ; manner of imprisoning kings, 
81, 34n.; bringing in an enemy, 32, 
34n. 

















D. 


Dabdl, country ravaged by Gujardti 
armies at, 272n, 

Dabhéi, purganah in Barddah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 12; fort of, built by 
Sidb Raj Jai Singh, 85, 42, 45; 
rebellion of amirdn-i-sad sh of, 45; 
they join rebollion at Dédyir, 49; 
subsequent sedition in, 192; Sultén 
Bahddar at, 344; hills of Abt 
(Abhif) nar, 47. 

Dabhol (= Dabul), port of the Euro- 
peans, tary to Gujarat, 18; Ba- 
hadar Gildni in rebellion at, 218; 
Sultin Mahmud Bigarha’s expedi- 
tions against, 219 and n, 

Débishalim, recommended to Sultdn 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, 29, 80, 841, ; 
the feud between him and Dabisha- 
lim the Ascetic, 30-32; conguergd ~ 
and taken prisoner by Sultdén Mah- 
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Dabishalin—cont, 
mid of Ghazni, 30, 31, S4n.; and 
delivered to his enemy, 32; but is 
taised to the throne by the people 
of Sémndt, 88, 84n.; his character, 
29. 


Dabishalin the Ascetic, made ruler of 
Sdmndt, 80,°88n,; the foud be- 
tween him and the other Dubisha- 
lfm, 80-82; incites the Sultin to 
attack his enemy, 30; and to carry 


him away prisoner, 31; sends to the | 


Sultén for his onemy, 31; ho is 
blinded by a bird, 32, 841; and 
confined by the peoplo in the celt 
constructed for his enomy, 38 ; his 
character, 29, 

Dabul=Dibhs) (9.v.), 18. 


Dakhitwarah (? Gitwdrah), dependency | 


of Ring Mokal, 120n, 

Dahéd, on frontior of Mandi, 245; 
Sultin Mahmud of Milwah at, 180 
and n.; Sultin Mahmild Bigarhe at, 
208; Muzaffar IL builda fort at, 
250; Kaisar Khiin governor of, 255 ; 
plundered by Ri Singh of Pil, 886 
and n,; Sultin Mahmid Khiljt 
killed at, 858 and n. 

Dahir, viltagoin paryanah of Dholkah, 


battle at, between Mahmiid IIL, and 


Darid Khiin, 417, 
Dakhin, fountation of Bihmant dy- 


nasty, 63n.; lost to Pathidu empire | 


of Dehli, 58n.; Mahmiid Shah Bah- 
mani raler of, 169 and a.; invaded 
by Mahmid Khiljf, 175; again in- 
vaded by Mahmud Khilji, 178 and 
ny revolt in, against Sultdn Mah- 
mid Bahmani, 218; Sultdu Bahd- 
dar’s expedition to, 840-46; most 
of the cities of, subject to Sultéin 
Bahddar, 846; tribute of, to Guja- 
rat, 6. 

Dakhinis, defeated by Zafar Khin at 
Mahdim, ll6n., 118, 1252.; twelve 
thousand join Bahsdar Shih’s army, 
848; with Sultdén Bahddar at taking 
of Risin, 359, 364; and nobles of 
Malwah at siege of Chitér, 371. 

Daman, a sarkdy of Gujarit, 6; in 
possession of Enropeans, 21; re- 
venue from, 17. 

Damdr, port of the Arabs, tributary 
to Gujaridt, 18. 

Damritah, Taghi the 
refuge at, 52, 56. 

Dandé (? Reva-Dandd), port of the 
Europeans, tributary to Gujardt, 18. 

Dandd-Radjmiri, a sarkdr of Gujarit, 
7; given by Sultin Bahdar of Gu- 


rebel takes 
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| Danda- Rajpiri—cont. 


jardt to Malik ‘Ambar, 21 and 2.; 
port of the Europeans, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18, 

Dandah (or Danda-Rekht), district of, 
108 and x. 

Dédngri,in Burhanpuir, battle at, 409. 

Darié Khan, son of Zafar Khan, 
Nazim in Gujarit, 58. 

Darié Khan, nobvie of Sultiin Mahiniid 
Bigarha, founded Daridpir, 287; 
his great domo at Ahmadahad, 228; 
receives title of Malik Yakiib, 308. 

Darid Khén, wakil of Sultin Mabmiid 
Khiljf to Bahddar Shih, 349; has 
charge of Ujnin, 358, 

Davrié Khan, Shams-ul-Mulk so on- 
titled, 320, 

Darié Khén Husén, a noble of Sultén 
Bahiddar, 899 ; ontitled Majlis Gi- 
rani, 406; his unjust execution of 
Ikhtidr Khin, 408; expatriatos 
‘Im#id-al-Mulk Malik Jiu’, 408 and a, ; 
defoats Matik Jit at Piitart, 409; 
his campaign against Mubirak Shih, 
409; hus supreme power in Gujarat, 
410; the intrigues of Latif-ul-Mulk 
against, 412, 413; menaces Kadir 
Shih of Mdlwah, on account of 
‘Imid-ul-Mulk, 414; hia insolence 
to Sultin Mahmpfid IE, 415; who 
escapes from him and joins ’A‘lam 
Khiin, 416; raises a puppet princo 
to the throne, and attacks Mahmud 
IIL, 417; whom he defeats at Da- 
hiir, 418 and 1; deserted by his 
troops, he flees to Mubiirak Shih, 
419; Sid Mubdrak’s prophecy con- 
corning, 420; in exile, joins ’A’lam 
Khiin, 277n., 429; “Imdd-ul-Mulk 
intercedes for, 431; driven ont of 
Gujarst; he joins Shir Shih of 
Dehli, 436; his end, 408 ; his sons 
Man Jiti and Pyr Ini (gq.v.), 878; 
his love of pleasure, 411, 415; 
beneficence of his rule, 410, 

Daridpir, hamlet of Ahmadsbid, 
founded by Darid Khiin, 237, 

Darinan, ancestor of Sadhsran (y.v.), 
6 





7 

Darwaziahs, in the battle noar Kapar- 
banj, 145, 

Darweéshes, their influence in Gujarit, 
140n., 154n, . 

Dds, port of the Europeans, tributary 
to Gujarat, 18. 

Déid Khan, a Dakhini noble, taken 
prisoner by ‘Azd-ul-Mulk, 119, 125n, 

Déid Khin Féruki, roler of A’six, bin 
infant son poisoned, 222. ; 
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Déid Shah, Saltdn, a relative of Sul- | 


tén Kutb-ud-din, raised to the 
throne by nobles (4.D. 1458), 159; 
is dethroned, having reigned seyen 


days, 160; retires into a monastery, | 


and dies, 160. 

Daulatdbdd, Barddah (q,v.) so called, 
280; battle near (a.p, 1430), 115 
and n.; besieged by Mabmid Khilji 
(A.D. 1468), 178 and n.; battle be- 
tween Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha and 
Ahmad Khin Bhairi at (cir. 1500), 
221; taken by the lntter, 2212; 
new city built by Muzaffar IL, 244 





and n.; battle noar (a.p. 1528), B41; | 


pesiogod by Sultin Babiidar, 342; 
Malik ‘Ambar in charge of gate of, 
21 and n.; papor of, 4, See Dédgir. 





Déwar-ul-Mulk, title of ‘Abd-ul-Latif | 


(q.v.), 281, 

Déwar-ul-Mulk, accessory to murder 
of Sultiin Sikandar, waits on Bahf- 
dar Sluih, 328 ; in leagne with ‘Imid- 
ul-Mulk and Latif Khiin, 834, 

Deer Park: (A‘hikhdnah), at Mahmiid- 
Abad (A.D, 1546), 443, 448, 

Dehlt, Suitén 'Ald-ud-din ageonds the 


throne of, 87; action with Moghals _ 


near, 84n.; Sultin Kutb-nd-din 
ascends tho throne of, 40; 
Malik placed on throne of, 41; Sultiia 
Muhamad Shih, suceceds to the 


Ghazi | 





| Dééluh, tho pass of, 2: 
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Dehndsri "(= Tendsaerim), port of the 
Arabs, tributary to Gujarat, 18, 

Déé-bandar (Dit), Jasrij, prince of, 
said to be father of Ban Raj, 26n, 

Dédgarh Chandah, Rijah Karan flees 
to, 37 and 2, 

Dééyir (= Daulatdbdd). Katlagh Khén 
recalled from, 43 and n.; rebellious 
conduct of amirdn-i-sadah of, 44; 
insurgents flee to, 47; rebellion at 
(Av, 1346), 48, 49; Sultin Muha- 
mad's expedition against, 49, 50; 
battle at (Ap. 1346), 50 and m5 in- 


habitants of, plundered, 50; fresh ° 


revolt in, under Hasan Gang, 58 
and x, 54; Sultin Muhamad with- 
draws from affairs of, 54, 55; chiefs 
of, ‘lesert Sultéa Muhamad, 54, 
5a. See Daulaté 





1. 

50; Muzaffar IL, 
meets Sultén Mahmiid Khilji at, 
256 and n. 


‘ Désli, a fort fiftoon kos from Junah- 


sovereignty, 42; Malik Mukbil plun- | 


dorod on the road to, 42, 45 and n.; 
Firéaz Shéh ascends throne of, 57, 
72; the bandugdn-i-Firdzi select 
Ghfds-ud-din Toghlak for the throne 
of, 68, 73 and n.;-Abu Bakr placed 
on throne of, 58, 78; Sultin Mu- 
hamad gete poasession of throne, 58, 
73; Sultdin Muhamad buried at, 75; 
Humititin Khan ascends the throne 
os Sultiin ’Ald-ud-din, 75; Sultdn 
Mahmiid nacends throne of, 76; 
anarchy in kingdom of, after death 
of Sultéa Muhamad, 78; Ikbal Khiin 
yieogeront in, 78 and n.; attacked 
by Tiiidr Khan, 78 and a, ; taken by 
Timtir, 79%; Timitr retreats from, 
and Ikbil Kbin regains power at, 
‘80n.; Tatdr Khin proposes to take, 
80 and x.; Sultdn Muhamad Shih 
marches against, 81; Sultin Mah- 
mifd returns to powor in, 83; decay 
of Royal House of, 88 and x.: Sul- 



















tin Sikandar bin Baht6l Lodi, king , 


in, 168; who. rocognises indepen- 
dence of Gujardét, 226 and n.; Babii- 
dar Khiin at, 278, 321; Tatar Khia 
Lédi marches on, $82. 


garh, Sultin Bahddar at (a.p. 1527), 
3387. 


Déwat De, daughter of Rijah Karan, 


married to Khizr Khiin, 37, 38. 

Dhaméd, purganah in Gédbrah sark@r, 
revenue from, 14; built by Sultin 
Ahmad, 105. 


Dhamélalr, vilago in district of Bégar,” 


Gujaritt armies oncamp at (A.D, 
1521), 272. 

Dhdmrah, for Avémah (9.v.), 1961, 

Dhanditkah, its situation, 216, 416, 
Téj Khén at, 819; Prince Latif 
Khan, being near, solicits support of 
Taj Khan, 326 ; Sultdn Bahadar at, 
387; held in jagir by ‘Alam Khan, 
416, 

Phunéj, village of, Mubitiz Khan and 
Latif Kudn at, 330. 

Dhanivah, village in parganah of Sul- 
tiinpur, given to Malik Hisdm-ud- 
din, 225, 

Dhér, buildings of Sultin Ghfiis-ud- 
din, at, 251; shrines of Shékhs 
Kamil and ’Abdullah Jangdl near, 
251 and 2.; ‘Aziz Himdr ruler at, 
43, 44; oxccution of tho amirdn-i- 
sadah of, 44, 45n.; Sultin Muzaffar 
invests fort of, 84 and a.; Sultdn 
Ahmad marches against, 99; Malik 
Strang is sent to protect, 260; Sul- 
tin Muzaffar II, visits, 261; Sultén 
Bahidar recéives Sharzah Khsin at, 
351. : 

Dharégir, tort of, 49; Malik Afghin 
and rebels retire to, 50; rebels in 
(A.D, 1347), 54. 
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Dharmdl, fort of, conquored by Tmid- 
ul-Mulk, 221 and n. 
Dharmpiir, oxpodition to, 179n, 
Dhavok 
44, 


, village of, Sulten Bahddar at, 





, daneing-girl of Malik Kobi, 


Dhéj-bavah, parganah in Bharij sarkar, 
revenue from, 13. 

Dhinda, ancestor of Sadhdvan (q.r.), 
67. 

Dhékar Khin Sarwini, nis jagir, V1. 

Dhélkah, parganah of, 417; revenve 
from, 11; inhabitants of, called 
Darwazsahs (7.0.), 145; masjid near, 
built by Alaf Khin, 228, 287, 

Dhora, port of the European, tribu- 
tary to Gujardt, 18, 

Dilwdn, revenues from, 9. 

Dildwar Chori, first king of Miilwah, 
5On, 

Dildwar Klin, ruler of Miilwah, Sul- 
tim Mahiniid seeks aid from, 79x. 3 
said to have been poisoned by his 
son Alp Khiin, 84a; bis grandfather, 
50n, 

Dilawar Khan, in battle noar Kapar- 

-_ banj (A.w, 1451), 144, . 

Dildwar Khén, commands a_ force 
against Ahmad Nizim Shih, 226n. 

Dildwarah, Sultiin Muzatfar I. visite, 
261; Sultsin Babsidar at, 351. 

Dilkushé Palace, Muhamadsihid, 
"Imiid-ul-Mulk imprisoned in, 332. 

Dilpat Réo, Tiijah of Vdar, accom- 
panies Sultin Bahidar into Milwah, 
350. 

Ditwarah = Nawi-nagar (y.v,), 837; 
Zafar Khan's campaign against, 78 ; 
dependency of Rinti Mokal, 120n.; 
Sulttin Bahiidar receives Tdéghiin at, 
337. 

Dintir, Mali, receives title of Zafar 
Khiin (y.v.), 40. 

Dindweinah, Zafar Khin’s campaign 
against, 77, 78. 

Din-pandh Malanid, Sultén =Mahmiid 
Bigarha (q.v.), 161. 

Dip, port of, offered by Khush-Kadam 
to Sultsn Babar, 319%. 

Dipdhnir, boats trom, 56 and n.;A’dil 
Kinin at, 263; Sultiin Buhsidar at, 
350. 

Disah, pargaunah in Pattan  sarkér, 
reyenue from, 11, 

Dii, » port in Sdrath, 9, 17; works of 
Malik Afiz at, 233; supplies ships 
to Sulttin Ahmad, 117; Mauldni 
Khizr at, 166; ruler of, joins Malik 
Aifiz against the Europeans, 222; 
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Dii—cont. 
attempt to deliver it into the hands 
of the Portuguese, 386; Sultéa 
Bahidar visits, 337, 838: Kiwém-ul- 
Mulk has charge of, 338; Sultdn 
Bahddar purchases Furopean gooda 
at, 346; European ‘Turks (2timis) 
established at, by Sultdu Bahidar, 
347; Malik Toghzn, son of Malik 

* Attiz, has charge of, 347; Porta. 
gilese attack on (av, 1538), 868, 
369n.; gun sont from, for siege of 
Chitdr, 869; naval expedition of 
Enropeans at, 378; Sultsin Bahiédar, 
yesidea at, 6, 890; FirangyYs build a 
fort at, 394, 305n.; they accord to 
Suluin Bahddar a gorgoous roeep- 
tion, 896; and murder him, 397 ; 
Enropeans tuke possession of, 6 
and 2 

Diidah, parganah in Gidhrah sarkdr, 
revenue from, 14. 

BDohad, parganah in Cluimpiinir sar- 
kar, revenue from, 13; olophants 
formerly huntod at, 3, 

oe Solankbi ruler of Gujardt, 





Dulas ancestor of Sadbdran (q.v.), 

68. 

Din, port of, zaminddrs of, chastiaed, 
178n,, 179n.; Sulttin Mahmud Bt- 
garha at, 222. 

Dingar, a port of Strath, 10. 

Dinyar Si, minister of Riiwal Patdt, 
kills Shékhan, son of Kalir, 209; 
his death (a.p, 1485), 208, 211. 

Diingur Si, wakil of Ratoni Chand, 
348; accompanies Sultin Bahddar 
into Malwa (a.p. 1581), 35 

Dingarpir, a sarkdy of Gujarit, 6; 
aubject to mulk-giri, 22 and n.; 
Rint Sghas Mal zaminddr of, 16; 
Sultdn Ahmad at, 120; Riijprits of, 
join Rand Stinkd, 266n.; residence 
of Riijah of Bagar, destroyed by 
Gujaniti armies, 272; U'dr’ Singh 
(q.v.) Rajah of, 8262. ; he intercepts 
letter to Sultsin Babar, 3192,, 326n, 
Buhidar Khiin at, 326 and n.; Riéjah 
of, waits on Sultdn Buabsdar at 
Makréj, 889; PrithY Rdj, Rajah of, 
347; Grassiah chiefs reduced by 
Mahmid II], 439; Rijah of, holda 
fifty villages in paryunah of Mikréj, 
10, 








Dunnu, possibly = Biwar (q.v.), 1790. 

Durgdvuti, daughter of Rina Sinké, 
and mother of Bhiipat Rif, 363z., 
365n.; in the siege of Risin, 
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Dutch, porta of, tributary to Gujarat, 
revenue from, 17n., 19 and n. 

Dwarkd (called also Jagat), on borders 
of Gujarit, 20. 


E. 


Egyptian gun, brought by Ritni Khén 
to Gujarit, 369 and n.; at sioge of 
Chitér, 371. 

English, ports of, tributary to Gujarat, 

* revenue from, 17n,, 19 and n, 

Europeans, porta of, tributary to Gu- 
janit, 6, 17 and x, 19n.; Sultdn 
Mahmid  Bigarha’s campaigns 
against, 222 and n.; goods of, pur- 
chased by Sultin Babddar at Did, 
347 ; treachoronsly kill Sultdn Ba- 
hidar, 6, 397; take possession of 
Dit, 6 and n, See Firangfa, 


F, 


Fairies, their intervention on behalf of 
Babiidar Khan, 323, : 

Fakirs, Sultin Mahmud IIL a friend 
to, 441, 

Farid, Malik, son of ‘Im#éd-ul-Mulk, 
story of him and Sultén Ahmad, 
103; at the battlo between Sultdn 
eam and Hoshang, 103, 104n., 

Farid Shakarganj  Chishti, Shékh, 
buried at Pak Pattan, 126 and n. 

Farrah, village near Kandahar, Sitid 
Muhamad Jénpuirf at, 242. 

Fériki dynasty, Malik Rajah founder 
of, 10iz., 222n.; tributary to Guja- 
rit, 221n, 

Fateh Khdn, aon of Sultin Firéz, 58, 
73; favours Shékh Ahmad Ganj- 
bakhsh, 91n, 

Fateh Khén, son of Muzaffar Shéh, 
uncle of Sultén Ahmad, sent against 
rebels in I'dar, but joina thom, 93 
and n,; marries daughter of Rar of 
Mahdim, 116n., 120 and x, 

Fateh Khin, aon of Sultin Mehamad 

+ and Bibi Moghali, 153, 156; half- 
brothor of Sultin Kuth-ud-din, 160; 
afterwards Sultin Mahomid Bigarha, 
born a.p. 1445, 129 and n.; hia ae- 
count of his early years, 155; Sultsin 
Kutb-ud-din's dislike and conduct 
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Fateh Khéin—cont, 
towards, 153 et seq, ; story of, at the 
court of Sultdn Muhamad, 169 and 
n.; he is raised to the throne by 
nobles, 160. See Mahmud Bigarha, 
Sultdn. 

Fateh Khan, relation of Sultdn Bahldi, 
fying from Humdiiin, takes rofuge 
with Suliin Bahddar, 347 and n. 

Fateh Khin, jagirddr of stibah of 
Pattan, 17, 270, 

Fateh Khin Badhi, Majlis-i-Siint, 
Prince of Sind, brother-in-law to 
Sultén Sikandar, 312; cousin of 
Latif Khan, 327n.; does not ac- 
knowledge Mahmud Shh, 812; 
sonds news from Gujaridtto Bahédar 
Khan, 323 ; Raji ’A’shiah his wife, 
300. 

Fateh Khin Bilichi, has command of 
a division of Mahmud IIL’s army, 
439; his jagir, 16, 

Fateh Khan Shirwéni, 2 Mélwah noble, 
joins Sultan Bahddar, 351, 

Fateh Mulk, son of Malik Tawakkul, 
created ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk, 333; holds 
office of 'Ariz-1-Mumilik, 333, 

Fatehpir, Burhén-ul-Mulk oscapes to 
(A.d. 1459), 166. 

Fattéi Jid, Mubdtiz Khén, friend of 
Darit Khan (q.v.), 409; his advice, 
417; in battle at Dahtir, 417; holda 
Champinty for Darid Khdn against 
Mahmiid ITL., 419; ho is taken, and 
confined in fort of Srirat, 420; his 
bravery, 417, 

Fazili, nom de plume of Mauling Mah- 
mid Samarkandf, 195n. 

Financial officers, under Sultdn Ah- 
mad’s system, 113. 

Firangis, their power over Gujardt, 
233; their power against Bahddar 
Shah foretold, 304; build a fort at 
Diti, 394, 895n.; Bahddar Shth 
schemes against them, 395; accord 
to Sultin Bahddar « gorgoous recep- 
tion, 396; and murder him; 897 
See Europeans, Portuguese. 

Firang Khan, at siego of Chimpinir 
by Emperor Humiitin, 891. 

Firdaus makdni, Emperor Babar so 
callod, 874. 

Firdz Bakmani, king of tho Dakhin 
his campzign against Bijanagar, 
114 and 2.; assisted by Sultin 
Ahmad of Gujardt, ll4and 2, 

Firéz Khdn, cousin of Sultsin Muha- 
mad bin Toghlak, 68; marries sister 
of Sadhéran, 70; becomea Firdz 
Shah (¢.2.). 
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Firéz Khdn, son of Muzaffar Shh, 
said to raise revolt against Sultdn 
Ahmad, 88n, 

Firéz Khan, son of Shams Khan Din- 
dinf, governor of Ndgér, 121; dies 
A.D. 1451, 98n., 148 and n. 

Firéz Khan, attends on Sultin Mah- 
mud Bigarha, 204. 

Fivéz Shah, Sultdn, formerly Firéz 
Khén (q.v.), co-regent for Sultin 
Muhamad, 46; summoned from 
Dehli, is with the army when the 
Sultdn dies, 66n.; ascends throne 
of Dehli (ap, 1851), 57, 72; cap- 
tures fort of Nagarkdt, 57; his 
visit to Gujardt, 67; his campaign 
against Tathah, 57; dismisses Ni- 
zim-ud-din from office, 57 and n.; 
appoints Zafar Khan Nazim in Gu- 
jardt, 58; abdicates in favour of his 
son Muhamad Khan, 72; dies (a.p. 
1888), 58, 78; hia chronogram, 78; 
eapture of Juinahgarh attributed to, 
55n, 

Firdzdbad, koshak of, 73 and n.; Nizém 
Shih at, 176n, 

French, ports of, tributary to Gujardt, 
revenue from, 17n,, 18. 

Fildd Khan, Malik Toghlak Filddf so 
entitled, 830. 

Fiilddis, The, their leaders, 453. 


a. 


Guddi, Malik, sont to relief of Nigér, 
149, 

Gdgriin, made over to Médinf Rad, 
262n.; Sultsin Mabmijd Khilji’s ex- 
podition 10, 268 and n., 353n.; cap- 
ture of (A.D. 1532), 367 and n., 368 ; 
Midin Mehtah Budaliah buried at, 
367, 

Gadlnah, Réjah of, chastised, 226n. ; 
Sultsin Babsdar at fort of, 341. 

Gandhdr (oy Khandhér), a port of Gu- 
jarat, 9. 

Ganeésa, Réjah of Diingarpur, submita 
to Sultdn Ahmad, 120; and to Sul- 
tin Muhamad, 130n. 

Ganésh Redo, brother of Médini Rid, 
killed with Bahédar Shah at Diu, 
896, 897. 

Gang Dds, son of Tirbang Dis, de- 
feated, and besipged in fort of 
Chémpdnir, 130 and n.; asks aid of 
Sultan Mahmud of Mandi against 
Sultdn Muhamad, 180 and x. ; joins 
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Gang Ddés—cont. 

Mahmiid Khiljt against Sultén 
Kutb-ud-din, 143; his son Jai Singh 
(qv.), 192. 

Gdwan, Malik, wazir of Sultén Mu- 
hamad Shih Bahmani, 169n, 

Gawel, a fort in Birdy, 340, 

Georgian dogs, probably * Porsian 
greyhounds,” 303 anda. - 

Ghair Mahdvis, disciples of Sifd Mu- 
hamad Jénpuri, 240n. 

Ghalib Jang, name of one of Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji’s elephants, 143 and 
ny 144. 

Ghatmanddl, near the Kiankariah 
Tank, 415; palaco and gardens of, 
by Sultdn Kuth-ud-din, 147 and n., 
271; Bibt Rint, buried near, 276; 
Bahiday Shih at, 330. 

Ghazi Khén, title of Muhamad 
Makhd, 225; sont to I’dar with 
reinforcomonts, 267 ; killed in battle 
near Ahmadnagar (A.p. 1520), 268, 

Ghdézi Khan, s0n of Ahmad Khan, 
commands expedition against robela 
in Nandarbar (4.p, 1526-27), 334, 

Ghazi Malik, a noble of ’Ald-ud-din, 
kills Kbusrii Khén, 41 and x; 
placed on the throne of Dehli (a.p. 
1821), with title of Ghids-ud-din 
Toghlak Shéh (9.v.), 41, 

Ghazni, Shahib-ud-din becomes go- 
vernor of, 34, 

Ghazni Khdn, son of Sultén Hoshang, 
in confederation againat Suitdn Ah- 
mad, 101, 102; in battlonear Ujain, 
104n.; ruler of Malwah, poisoned by 
Mabmiid Khan, 121 and n, 

Ghaznavi Khén, son of Malik Khin-ji 
Jilérf, bis jdgirs and vassals, 16 
and n, 

Gheria (= Khari-két), a port of tho 
Enropoana, tributary to Gujartt, 18n. 

Ghidspur, Emperor Humdiin encumps 
at, 392. 

Ghits-ud-din Kairji, envoy from Em- 
poror Humaitn to Sultén Bahddar, 
375, 377, 378, 

Ghids-ud-din Muhamad Shah, royal 
title of Tatir Khan (9.2), 81n, 

Ghiés-ud-din Toghlak Shah, title of 
Malik Ghazi (q.v.),41; makes an 
oxpedition against Gujardt, 42; his 
end (cir. 1825), 42. 

Ghids-ud-din Toghiak, son of Fateh 
Khan, grandson of . Sultin Firéz, 
placed on throne of Dehlf (av. 
1388), 58, 73 and n.; Qofeats Mu- 
hamad Shéh, 73; is murdered (A.p. 
1389), 58, 73. 
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Ghids-ud-din, Sultdn, aon of Mahmiid 
Knhilji, ruler of Mélwah, 169, 186; 
Rajah of Chdmpdnir seoksa his 
assistance against Mahmud Bigarha, 
208 and n.; excuses himself from 
contest with Mahmid Bigarha, 
208; turns away Aluf Khiin, son of 
*Ald-ud-din bin Suhrib, 220; his 
death: (cir, 1501), 221 and n.; his 
buildings at Dhér, 251; lake of 
Kéliydd formed by, 394; his luxu- 
riousnesa proverbial, 260. 

Ghids-ud-din, eldest son of Mahmud 
Khi in charge of fort of Mandi 
(a.p. 1581), 361; taken prisoner by 
Bahddar Shdh (aD. 1582), 353 
and rn. 

Ghoghah, a port of Gujardt, 9; sup- 

lies ships to Sultdn Ahmad, 117; 
Bultan Mahmud Bigarha’s action 
with pirates at, 199 and n., 205; 
Sultsn Bahddar at, 388, 339. 

Gilwarah, Sultén Ahmad destroys 
temples at, 120 and n.; sacked by 
Rai Mal, 268n, 

Gindri, or Girniri (q.v,), 208n. 

Girndl=-Girndy (q.0,), 42. 

_Girndr, dosgription of country, 181; 
fort of, 180; capture of, 42 and n.; 
campaign of Sultén Mubhamad 
aguinst, 54, 55 and n.; campaign of 
Sulttin Ahmad against, 98; Sultdn 
Mahmud  Bigarha’s expedition 
against, 180 et seg.; capitulates to 

. _ him, 188. 

Girndri, Sultén Mahmifd Bigarha at, 
2082, 





Goa (Gobd), port of the Europoans, 
tributary to Gujarit, 18n. 

Gédhrah, a surkar of Gujarat, 7, 21; 
revenue from, 14; purganahs in, 
14; Malik Sarang has charge of, 
198; Sultén Muzaffar IL at, 249, 
250, 255. . 

Gold mine:, near Sémnit, 28, 

Géndal, situation of, 56; Sultdn Mu- 
hamad taken ill at, 56. 

Gondi, Sultin Bahédar at, 337. 

Gonds plunder Sultén Mahmdd Khiljr, 
vi. 

Gondwanah, Sultén Mahmid Khilji in, 
176 and n,; who killa the Rajah of, 
177; and again retreats by way of, 
178n, 

Gopdl, Malik, envoy of Réi Bhim, 
249n, 

Gépndth, pathdli stone found at, dn. 

Goéralbdrah, purganah in Bhartj sar- 
kay, revenue from, 13. 

Grda, significations of, 98x. 
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Grassiahs, atatua of, in Gujardt, 99n. ; 
join Rand Sinkd of Chitdr, 269; 
defeated and killed by Mubdriz-ul- 
Mulk at Ahmadsdbid, 270 and n.; 
reduced by Mahmud IIL, 489; they 
worship his murderor, 440, 

Gujardt, description of, 1-5; trees and 
plants of, 2, 170 and n,; manufac- 
tures, 3; gold mines near Sdmnét, | 
28; marble used in, from Ajmir, 88; 
extent of the s#bah, 5; oxtont and 
surroundings of tho kingdom (cir. 
1400), 97n.; and et timo of Empevor 
Akbar, 20, 22; sarkdrs of, 6, 20; 
parganahs of 9-16; ports of, 9; porta 
of tho Europeans tributary to, 17 
and n.; ports of the Arabs, tributury 
to, revenue from, 18 and n., 19n.; 
jagirs of the amirs (A.v. 1571), 10; 
land revenue of, under imperial rule, 
n.; revenue, up to the timo of 
Muhamad Shh; 22; and to the 
reign of. Sultan Bahidar, 17, 19n.; 
revenues of, under Sultein Muzaiiar 
IIL, 5; tribute of Dakhini kings to, 
10; local taxes and dues, 7, 8; 
rovonunes from parganahs, 9 and n.; 
revenues from ports, 9 and nj; 
system of financial ollicers, from 
Sultsin Ahmad to Muzaffar IIL, 113; 
assignments from revenues to the 
Shiuh-zddah, 11 and x.; proportion- 
ment of revenues (a D. 1451), 147; 
flacal arrangements under Kmpcror 
Akbar, 22, 23; value of its tankchah 
and rupee (16th cent.),6 andn,, 11; 
remuneration of soldiery under Sul- 
tin Ahmad, 112; army of, under 
Sultdn Mahmiid Brgarha, 170, 177 
and n.; organization of the army 
by Sulttin Mahmud TL, 438; main- 
tenance of order in, power and 
woulth of kinga of, 19; founders of 
Muhamadan dynasty not  spirit- 
dealers (kuldldn), 72; tho manner 
of imprisoning kings, 31, 34n.; 
stute of, in time of Sultdin Ahmad, 
99n.; rains deficient in (A.b. 1482), 
207; drought in (a.v. 1595), 279; 
famine in (ap. 1526), 883 pros- 
pereus condition of, under Sultdn 
Mehmid Bigarha (a.v. 1459), 167, 
170, 213; power of Firangis ovor, 
233. 

Early history of, 24 and nj; 
anciently in possession of Rajputs 
and Kolts, 24: Rejeh of Kanauj 
exacts tribute from chiefs in, 24 
and #.; petty kingdoms of (7th 
cent.), 33x.; the Valabli dynasty 


« 
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Gujardt—cont. 
(7th cont.), 24n.; city of Pattan 


made tho capital of (A.p. 747), 25, | 


26n.; early rulers of, 26; list of 
Chawardh rulers, 26 and n. ; change 
of dynasty, from Chdwarah to 
Solankhi, 27; list of S6élankbi 
rulers, 27 and n.3 invaded by Sul- 
tin Mahmud of Ghazni (A.p. 1025), 
28. and n,; throatensd by Shahiih- 
nd-din of Ghazni (a.v. 1178); 85; 
invasion from Dehli (a.p, 1193), 35 ; 
transferred from  Sélankhis to 
Baghélahs, list of Bayhlah rulers, 
36 and n. 

Brought under Islim by Sultin 
*Ald-ud-din (a,b, 1297), 87, BB, 975 
yuled by Ndzims of tho Sultins of 
Dehli, 88; disturbances in (cir. 
1817), suppressed, 40 and n.; Zafar 
Khin as Ndzim in, 40; Hiadm-ud- 
din Nazim it, 40; Khusri Khén 

jointed Governor of, 41; Ghids- 
ud-din Toghlak Shah makes expe- 
dition against, 42; Trij-nd-din ap- 
pointed Nézim, 42; Malik Mukbil 
appointed Nazim of, 42, 45; Nizsim- 
ul-Mulk as Nazim in (cir, 1348), 
42; robellious conduct of amirdn-2- 
suduh (a.d. 1846), 44, 455 Sultdn 
Muhamad’s oxpellition to, 42 and n5 
45; revolt in, suppressed, 47; 
_ revolt of Taghi in (A.D. 1346), 50; 
order restored, 563; Pathiu power 
in, 58n.; Sultin Muhamad_ spends 
three years (A.D, 1848-50) in, 56 
and n,; Sultan visits, 575 
Yatay Khin aa Nezim, 58; Darid 
Khén becomes Nazim in a.p, 1371, 
68; Restf Khdén Governor of, 58, 
73; rebellion in, during his admi- 
nistration (av. 1391), 735 Zafar 
Khin sont against Riiati_ Khan, 74; 
Yafar Khin becomes Nédzim (A.D. 
1891), and pacificates the country 
(ad, 1898), 75. 

The kingdom bestowed bya saint 
on Zafar Khan and hia doscendants 
(Tank dynasty), 71, 187; Rijab 
*A’di} Khitn’s invasion is repelled by 
Zafar Kinin (A.p. 1894), 76 and a5 
Titty Khin joins his father Zafar 
Khiin (4.v. 1307), 78, 80; Sultin 
Mahmniid of Debti floes thither before 
Timir (4.p. 1808), 79; Tatar Khin 
placed on tho throne by his father 
Zafar Kbin, with title of Sultan 
Muhamad (ap. 1403), 68, 815 
nobles of Gujardt incite Zafar Khun 
to assume insignia of royalty (4.v. 
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Gujardt—oont. 
1407), 88; Zafar Khan called Sultdn « 
Muzaffar (a.p. 1407), 68, 84 and n.; 
he dios (a.p, 1410), 86; and is sue- 
ceeded by his grandson, Sultdn Ah- 
mad, 88; Sultin Hoshang of Mal- 
wah attempts to seize the throne 
(Av, 1413), 96; invasion of, by 
Nasir Khan (ap. 1416), 100n. 5 
Sultsin Hoshang’s attack (A.D, 1416), 
100, 101; Sultin Ahmad dies (A.D 
144}), 127; character of his reign 
in, 127n.; Sultdn Muhamad, his 
gon, succeeds to power, 129 and x.; 
invaded by Sultén Mahnuid Khiljt 
of Milwah (a.p, 1451), 182 and a, 
185, 141,186; reasons for Mahmiid’s 
invasion of, 146n,, 1820, 140n., 145; 
Sultdn Muhamad is poisoned, and 
is succeeded by Sultdn Kuth-ud- 
din (4p. 1451), 136; who dios 
aD. 1459, 185 anda.; Sultin David 
Shih succeeds, and reigns seven 
days (Ap, 1459), 169; Sultdn 
Mahbmiid Bigarha assumes power 
(av. 1459), 161; be suffers from 
Bahddar ‘Gilini’s piracies, 218 
and n. ; 
Independence of the kingdom 
recognised by Sultdn Sikandar Lodi 
of Dehli (ap. 1609), 226 and a; 
Sultén Mahmud Bigarha dies a.v. 
1511, 227; his son Muzaffar OU. 
ascends the throne, 243; and dies 
in aD. 1526, 281; his son Sultdn 
Sikandar sugcoeds, 307 ; and is mur- 
dered, 311; « younger son of Mu- 
vafYar II, placed on the throne as 
Mahmud Shih IL. (a.p. 1526), 812, 
318; violent doaths of ita Sultdna, 
from Sikandar to Muzaffar IE, 810; 
Bahbddar Shah, grandson of Muzaffar 
IL, ascends the throne (a.p. 1526), 
826; the Emperor Humiitin’s inva- 
sion (A.D. 1535), 381, 392; Bahiédar 
Shah expels Moghals from, 60, 398 ; 
he is murdered hy Firangis at Did 
1637), 3097; Muhamad Shéh 
appointed successor, 399; 
jos of grief for Sultdn Ba- 
in a few days, 402; Sultda 
Malmud {IL is then called to the 
throne (a.». 1587), 406; state of, 
under rule of Darid Khiin, wazir of 
Malang TH, 410; Mahmid ITI. 
ejects Grissinhs from Binth (a.p, 
1545), 430; ho and his ministers 
murdered hy Burhin (a.p. 1558), 
445, 448. See also under Sultiins. 
Gulbargah, see Kulbargah. 
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Gir Pal, ancestor of Sadhdran (¢.v.), | 
67 


Gwélidr, Khizr Khén confined in, 39; | 
Emperor Humdivin marches on, | 
3878, 379, 381, | 


Habib Khan, called Governor of Ash- 
tanagar and Kéizi of Chotf Mahés- 
war, 253n.; takes refuge with Mu- 
aaffar Il, from Médint Rad, 2i 
present at taking of Mandi, 352; 
parganah of Ashtah restored to, 
858. 


Habib Khan, title of Shékh Malik 
(q.v.), son of Sultdén Muzaffar, and 
govornor of Surat, 89n. 

Habib Khén, son of Ahmad Shah, and 
uncle of Mahmiid Bigarha, plot to 
placo him on the throne, 164 and n, 

ae Khdn, Malik Shib so entitled, 
880. 

Habib-ul-Mulk Mustaufi, hia son joins 
rebellion against Sultin Ahmad, 88. 

Haft-jésh, » composite metal, ured to 
mend a gun, 391, 

Aaibat Khin=Masti Khén (q.v.), 93n. 

Hajhbar-ul- Mutk, Chandévi so ontitlod, 
829. 

Hdji Kaki, one of Sultér Mahmud 
Bigarha’s nobles, built Kdlipvrah, 
288. 

Haji Khan, poot, noble of Sultin 
Mahmid Bigarha, 287. 

Haji, Malik, at the siege of Malwah, 
128; supports Sultdn Mahmud Bi- 
garha, 164, 165; is condemned to 
death by that Sultén, 180. 

Haji Muhanad, name of Khudéwand 
Khan (q,v.), 312. 

Het Zakariah (?), Shékh, his shrine, 

08. 





Hdjipir, near Ahmadidbdd, residence 
of Héji Khan the poet, 287. 

Halim ’Azam Khén, Malik, in battle 
near Kaparbanj, 144. 

Hatéd, Graasiah chiefs of, reduced by 
Mahmiid IIL, 439. 

Hdist, parganah in Chémpdnir sarkdr, 
revenue from, 18; villagoghree koa 
from Muhamaddbid, 271; story of | 
its origin, 213 and r.; Sultin Mu- j 
zaffar UU. at, 271; Sultin Sikandar 
buried at, 311; Babddar Shih at, 
331, 340. 





ANDEX, 


Hai, makes a garden for Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 213 and n. 

Hatwi Shirézi, poet, celebrated the 
founding of Ahmadtbid, 90 and n. 

Hamudéni school, followers of Mir 
Satd ’Aly Hamadani, 441. 

Hambar, Rac Mandalik (q.v.) 80 
called, 1932, 

Hamid bin Ismail, entitled ’Azd-ul- 
Mulk, conapires against Malik 
Sha’bin and Sultén Mabmud Bi- 
garha, 163; his fate, 16u. 

Hamid-ul-Mutk, escorts Mirza Ibra- 
him Khiin into Ahmadi#hdd, 244, 

Hans (or rdjhdns), quasi-fabulous bird, 
294n, 


Hans Bai, widow of Sultin Muhamad, 
educated Khalil Khén (Muzaffar 
TL), 239 and n., 283. 

Hadnsot, parganah in Bharij sarkdr, 
revenue from, 13. 

Hanwant gate of Chitér, 371. : 

Har Chand, fathor of Sadhdran (q4.), 
67. 

Hes Pal, ancestor of Sadhiran (q.v.), 

7. 


Hari Réé, samo as Bir Rai (q.v.), 1120. 

Harsél, village three kes from Ahmad- * 
bid, 271; Bahsdar Khia at, 327, 

Harsir, a parganuh of Gujardt, 
revenue of, 10, * ’ : 

Hasan Arab, Malik Hasan (q.v.) 80 
called, Llin, 

Hasan Géngi, originally un agricul- * 
tural labourer, brought into Western 
India by Katlagh Khéan, 58n.; re- 
ceives title of Zafar Khan, 58n.; 
becomes a rebol leader, 50 and x, ; 
loads revolt in Dédgir, 53 and n.; 
assumes royal power, 54, 53n., Sin, 

Hasan Jamil’ Khin, bis jdgir, W 

Hasan Kluin, title given to Malik 
Shark (9.v.), 829, 

Hasan Khén Dakhini, in command of 
Dakhini division of Muhmiid IIL's 
army, 439. 

Hasan Khéin Fériki, son of Nasir 
Khan Firiki, ruler of A’sty and 
Burhdnpr, 222n., 223; married a 
daughtor of Sultan Mahmiid Guja- 
rat, 223 and n. 

Hasan Khin Méwéti, receives Prince 
Bahddar Khan, 278; offors tribute 
and assistanes to him, 306 ; his death 
(A.D. 1527), 278n; is impersonated 
bya pretender (4.p, 1534 and 1559), 
278n, 








Hasan, Malik, ontitled Safdar-ul- 
Mulk, in charge of Ahbmadnagar 
(ab. 1428), L12n, 


INDEX. 


Hasan, Malik, Dakhini, called Malik- 
ut-Tujjér, 116; also Khalf Hasan 
and Hasan Arab, 116n,; ia assisted 
by Sultin Ahmad Bahmant, 117; 
defeated by Zafar Khin, 118; in- 
vades Mahdim (Bombay), Llbn, 
116 and n., 1 

Hashim of Birdy and Vichpiir, paya 
tribute to Gujarat, 19. 

Hauz-i-khis, Zafay Khin encamps at, 

* 74 and n. 

Haveli, oxplanation of, Ln, 

Hinddl, Mirzd, defeata Sultin 'A’lam 
Khin Lédi, 367; in charge of 
Ahmadibid, 893n, 

Hindi Beg, in charge of Pattan, 898n, 

Hindis, Sultin Abmad’s treatment of, 
127. ; those noar Kémbhilmfr 
plundered, 150; behind Muhama- 
dana in use of muskets, 190m; 
weapons used by, in Sind, 195; in 
Kathitwir, 198; superstitious prac- 
tice in Kathidwar, 197 and n.; op- 

ression of, undor Sultin Mahmud 
IL, 440; distinguishing dress of, 
under Muhamadan rule, 440. 

Alindustdn, throne of, See Dehli. 

Hlisdm-ud-din, brother or uncle of 
Kbuart Khun, sont as Nazim to 
Gujarat, 40 and n. ; his end, 41, 

Hisdm-ud-din, Kazi, nogotiated treaty 
on behalf of Sultdn Kutb-nd-din, 

+ _150n. 

Hisdm-ud-din, Malik, » Moghal, said 
to have poisoned infant son of Ditfd 
Khan Frriiki, 222n.; as ruler in 
Burhinptir, offers support to "Alam 
Khan Firtiki, 223; but raisos a 
pretender 'A’lam Khin to throne 
of A’air, 224 and n., 226n.; recoives 
village of Dhantrah, in Sultinpitr, 
225; assassinated (a.p, 1509-10), 
2260, 

Hisén-ul-Muk, title of Khwiijah Mu- 
hamad, 163. 

Hisdm-ut-Mulk Bhandiri, joins rebel- 
lion against Sultin Ahmad, 88. 

Hissdbah Jaménrd, parganah, revenue 
from, 14. 

Hodvild (? Hodaida in Red Sea), port 
of the Arabs, tributary to Gujardt, 
18, 

Hoshang, ontitied Fateh Khiin (9.v.), 
unclo of Sultia Ahmad, 93. 

Hoshang, Sultdn, of Malwah, called 
also Alp Khan (q.v.), 84 and n., 85, 
88n.; his part in the rebellions 
againat Sulttin Abmad,8n., 89n., 
96; withdrawa from Gujarat at dis- 
cretion, 96; makes unothor attack 
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| Hoshang, Sultén—cont. 


upon Gujardt, 100, 101; Sultan Ah- 
mad’s punitive expedition againat, 
99, 102-104; present at the battle 
near Ujain, 103, 104n.; makos peace 
with Sultin Ahmad at Dhir, 105 
enters Mandi while besieged, 107 ; 
suea for perco, 107; makos night 
attack on Sultin Ahmad ut Sdrvang- 
pur, 1077, 108; is defeated by Sul- 
tin Ahmad, flees to fort of Sirang- ~ 
pur, 109, 110; again gives battle 
and ia defeated (a.p. 1423), 1L0 and 
m3 fort of Mandiscdr built by, 273, 

Hoshangabad, brought under autho- 
rity of Bahddar Shah, 368. 

Hlukkah, “ rocket,” note on, 2110. 

Huméitin, Emperor, called Jannat 
dshidni, 874; Sulttin ’A/lam Khin 
Lodi revolis against, 37; causes 
of hostility betweon him and Sultdn, 
Bahiiday, 347n., 367n., 375, 876; his 
lottor to Sultdn Bahddar, 375 and n.; 
marches against him, 59, 276n., 
38 reachos Gwiiliir, 378, 879; 
Tit Khiin Lédi sont to make 
diversion against, 882; Rami Khin 
betrays Sultin Bahddar to, 884 et 
seq.; the Emperor captures camp of 
Sultdin Bahdar, 386; holds a gone. 
ral reception near Chitér, 886; 
besieges Mandi 387 ; orders goneral 
masancre at Mandif, 388; his troat- 
ment of Bachhi the minstrol, 889; 
besieges the fort of Chimpiinir, 
390 and n.; takes Chiimpdntr by 
treachery of Kolis, 392; visita 
Kambhiiiat, 890, 392; goes to Ah- 
madiibsid, encampsa at Ghidspir, 
and visits Batch, 392; he leaves 
Gujarat, 392; and returns to A’grah, 
393; hia opinion of Malik Jiu, 401, 

Hundtin Khan, eldest son of Sultén 
Muhamad, takes the title of Sultin 
*Ali-ud-din (g.v.), A.D. 1894, 75, 

Humditin Shih, king of the Dakhin, 
175 and xn. 

Hurmaz (Ormuz), port of the Arabs, 
tributary te Gujarat, 18, 

Husén, namo of Darid Khén (9.v.), 
406, 

Busén Bdikrah, Sultdn, King of Khu- 
rasin, 168 and n.; his grandson 
Mubamad Zamin Mirzé (y.v.), 374, 
400, 








Husén Buhmani, Mulik, aon of Réiwal 
Patai, 209; entitled Nizim-ul- 
Mulk, 264 ; jdgirddr of Ahmadnagar, 
drives Rai Mal out of I'dar and 
establishes Bihar Mal, 253 and n.; 
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e usin Bahmani, Malik—oont. 
recalled from Ider, 258n.; again 
appointed to I’dar, 264 and n.; 
wazirs dislike and intrigue against 
him, 264, 265 and n., 266; intrigues 

“of Malik Strang and Malik Kobi 
againat, 296; attacked in I'dar by 
Rand Sinkd, 265 and n.; ontiiled 
Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 2642, 266; is 
persuaded to retreat on Alimad- 
nagar, 266; in battle with Rang 
Sdnkd near Ahmadnagar, 267 and 
n., 268n,; defented and wounded, 
escapes to Barni (4.D. 1620), 268 ; 
confers with Kiwim-ul-Mulk at 
Malid, 270; stays at Réwanpil, 
270; returns to Ahmaddbid and 
defeats grissiahs, 270 and n.; falls 
back on Parintij, 270; sent with 
reinforcements to Moridsah, 272n.; 
at siege of Mandisdr, 274n.; anec- 
dote of him and the bard, 264, 

Hustn Khan, Shama so entitled, 380. 

Husén, Shékh, descondant of Siifd 
Burhin-ud-din, 440, 441, 

Ewen Thsang, visits Sorath (Saurésh- 
tra), 2n., 38n, 


* 


L 


Thn:, A’fras, consulta Sultin Mahmud 
otBgarhe on validity of a tradition, 
‘4, ~ 


dbrahim Jénjnivi, Sultdn, his designs 

wpon Dehli frustrated by Sultdn 
uzaffar I, 85. 

Tbrdhin Khan, son of Muzaffar IL, 
800; takes service with his brother, 
Bahddar Khiin, 326 and x, 

dbvéhim Khdn, Mirza, Porsian envoy 
to Sulttin Muzaffar IL. of Gujarat, 
244 and n.; nicknamed Kalih 

_ Birkh (Red Hat), 247n, ; his quarrel 
with ‘Sihib Khan at Ahmadibdd, 
246, 

Tbrdhim Lédi, accedes to throne at 
A’grah (A.D, 1517), 256, 264; dis- 
affection agninat, 277; defeats 
“Alam Khia, his uncle, 277; Bahd- 

. Gar Khiin visits, 278, 279, 821; 

, present in battle with Babar at 
Panipat, 278, 319; joalous of Prince 
Bahsdar Khan, 278, 821 ; conspiracy 
against, 278n., 279; finally defexted 
(A.D. 1626), 3282. 

-Lbrdhim, Shékh, envoy from Emperor 
Humiidn to Saltdn Bahddar, 377, 
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I'dar, quarries of pathdlé atone at, 4 
and n.; Zafar Khiin suppresses re- 
bellion in -(a.p. 1894), 76; Zafar 
Khiin's campaign against (A.D. 
1398),.79, 80n.; relation of” its 
Rajabs with Gnjarit, 97n.; Ran 
Mal Rajah of (a.v, 1411), 93; rebel- 


lion against Sultdn Ahmad in; 93;- 


Punji, Rajah of (a.p. 1416), 100; 
Sultin Ahmad’s campaign against 
(a.v. 1426), 110a., M1; other cam- 
paigns against (a.p. 1428), 1122, 
125n.; Sultin Ahmad builds a mas- 
Jid in, 112n., 125n.; Bir Rat, aon of 
Pifnji, becomes Riijab of (an. 
1428), 112n.; Sultin Muhamad’s 
oxpedition against (a.p. 1445), 129 
and 2.; Malik Khizr oxacta tribute 
from Rajah of, 192n,; Sultan Mah- 
mud Bigarha levies tribute in (a.p. 
1496), 220n,; Sultin Muzaffay It’s 
punitive campaign against (4,D, 
1518), 249; the tribute paid -to 
Muzaffar II, 250n.; Rid Bhim; 


Reijnh of, succeeded by Rif Mal . 


and Bihdr Mal, 252 and n.; Sultdn 
Muzaffar I's visit to (a.p, 1518), 
263 and n; Nizdm-ul-Mulk ap- 
jointed to (A.D. 1519), 264 and n.; 

invaded by Rand Stinkd (a.n, 1520), 
265, 266, 267; Bahidar Khan in 
{A.b, 1525), 821; Sulttn Bahédar’s 
expedition against (Ap. 
839n.; Dilpat Rid Rdjah of (an. 
1581), 3560; Grassiah chiefs reduced 
by Mabmiid II, 489 ; Prinjd Rithér 
zaminddr of, 16; Rajah of, holds 
fifty villages in parganah of Miib- 
kréj,10. 

Lftikhir-ul-Mulk, son of Rajah Malik, 
of Thilnir, 101 and n, 

[ftikhdr-ul-Mulk, Malk, with expodi- 
tfon against Dakhinia (A.p. 1430), 
16, 

ikhdl Khin, vicogeront in Dehli, 78 
and n.; takes fort of Panipat, 78; 

_ Tegains power at Dehli after 
‘Timuir’s retreat, 802.; Sultdn Mu- 
hamad Shih marches against, 81; 
besioges Sultdn Mahmiid in Kananj, 
88; is killed a.p, 1405, 83; his 
brother, Sdrang Khin, commander of 
Muitiin, 79. 

fkbdi Khin, Kutb Khin so entitled, 
329; carrics away royal servants to 
Mandd, 336. 

ikbét Khan, in charge of Sultin Mab- 
muid Kbiljf a prisoner, 353, 

dkAtiir Khan, officer of Mabmiid Bf- 
garha, at siege of Champanir, 208n, 





1528), . 


* 


INDEX, 


Ikhtidy Khan, wazir of Sultdn Balti- 
dar, 856, 899; at siege of Ritisin, 
862; at taking of Mandisdr, 368; 
in charge of Champinir, 890; but 
surrendera it to the Nmperor Hu- 
militin, 892; composes chronogram 
of Sultiin Bahddar, 397: has 
chargo of Sulttin Mahmuiid IIL, 407 ; 
ia unjustly executed on suspician 
(ap. 1587), 408; his character and 
ability, $92, 356; retribution for 
hia doath ‘on Malik Jit, 408, 
436. 

Tkhtldy-ul-Mulk, amity of Muzaffar IL, 
commissionod to report on Dili- 
warah, 

Thhiidr-ut-I null, brother of Khudii- 
wand Khiin, haa vharge of Moghal 
division, 488 and n.; ona of the 
Sultdn's Ahdsiah-khels, at death of 
Mahmud TIL, 454. 

Aids, son of Malik Atiz. 
Sultiin Bahiddar of th 
brothor Ts hik, 336, 

Ltichpir, Sultin Mahmud Khilji 
marches on, (a.m, 1463), 1780. ; 
again attacked by Mahmiid Kbiljt 
(A. D, 1466), 178%. 

Hin, Malik, see Knudiwand Kluin, 
169. 

"Ilimpir, homlet of Abmadibid, built 
yy Malik ‘Tifm Khodiwand Khiin, 


Td Mutk, title of Khush-Kadam 
(q.0.)) 308, 

‘Tmdd-ul-Mulk, Fateh Mulk (9.2,) 80 
entitled, $33. 

*dmdd-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Jit 
(q.v.), a noble of Sultin Bahedar, 
394, 899, 

Umdd-ul-Mulk, title given to A’ki 
Arshin (7.0.), 438, 

Tmid-ul-Muk Gdweli, oppressed by 
rulers of the Dakhin, 340 and a.; 
ia assistod by Muhamad Ktiin and 
Sultin Bahddar Shih, 840; sends 
tribute of olephunta to CGujarit, 
840; receives royal gifts from Sul- 
tin Bahidar at Nandarbir, 341; 
Sultun Bahidar arbitrates between 
him and Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ahmadna- 
gari, 342; he ayain complains to, and 
is hetped by Sultdén Bahsdar, $44; 
makos peace with end marries 
daughter of Barid, ruler of Bidar, 
3465 present xt sieve of Pathari, 








; informa 
evalt af his 





346; sent aguinst Bhiipat Rif in | 


Ujain, 357; and against Bikamiajit 
_ Chiterf, 3615; his letter to Sultin 
Bahtidar, 861 and n.; he is posted 
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“Undd-ullutk Géwéli—cont. 
at Barsiah, 863; reduces Mandisdr, 
368; with expedition against Nizim- 
ul-Mulk, 873; his son Ja’far Khin 
(q.v.), 341. 

Emad -ul- Mulk Ulichpivi, Khosh- 
Kadam seeks his nasistance against 
Bahidar Khiin, 318. 

"Tndd-ul-Mulk Samarkandi, Khisiah- 
khél, sont against Sultin Hoshang, 
96 and a. 

Iném Mahdi, his coming, 240n. 

Indi, village in parganch of Bairah 
Sanwil, 143. 

Indus, River, Sulttin Muhamad and 
his army cross (a.v. 1350), 56. 

Irddat Khan, killed in battle near 
Abmadnagar, 268, 

D’rdn, Gujariiti arrow-reeds sent to, 3. 

I'sa Sdldv, conspires against Sutin 
Ahmad, 96, 

Is fuik, son of Malik Aniz, entitled 
Changes Khiin, 285: succeeds to 
his father’a wanisab, 276; in revolt, 
336; defeats Toghlak Kinin at 
Morbi, 8387; Nees beforo Sulttin Ba- 
hiidar, 337. 

Ashik, Shékh (or Biba), spiritual 
father of Shékh Ahmad Gin: 
bakhsh, 90n.; buried at Khattd, 
Niger, 180, * 

Aslém, in Gujurit, 97; supported and 
spread by Sultdn Mahmuid Bigarha, 
168; established in Jiinahgarh 
(ap, 1470), 191; revived in Sind, 
194 and n.; in Kachh (cir, 1471), 
194n. « 

Lslimibid, brought salon authority 
of Bahiddar Shah, 868, 

Islim-nagar (or Nawé-nagar), sarkdr 
of Gujanit, 7, 21; subject to mulk- 
git, 22 and a; overrun by the 
Jim in the reign of the Emperor 
‘A’lamgir. 

Tsm@il Khin Afyhin, vebela against 
Sultin Muhamad (a.p. 1846), 50n,, 
53n, 

dsmd'il Shah, of Irak ond Khurdstn, 
senda embassy to Muzaffar II, of 
Gujardt, 244 and a. ; list of presents 
from Muzaffar IL, 247 and x. 

Astuhak, Malik, governor of Sirang- 
pir (A.D. 1438), 1232, 

Ltimid Khén,’Abd-ul-Karim (q.0.) 80 
entitled, 437. 

LPtimdd Klan, wazir to Svitin Muzaf- 
far, revenue of Gujardt under, 5, 
60. 

Tzeud-din, Matik, brother of Naarat 
Khan, killed in revelt, 390. 
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a apa), 858; jdgir of Malik Ji at, 


- unjust execution of Tkhti 


5 » Malik, oquerry to Sultén 
_ Ahmad, in attack at Sdrangpir, 
108, 109. 
| Jéwah(=Java), port of. the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 
Jay Shakar, otherwise Sawant Singh 


aot 25n. 

Jaya Singh, his son, Khéngén, Rajah 
of Girnir, 98n. * 
Jhdlaks, hold gras of Ihalawar, 16. 

_ Shdléwdr, parganah in Pattan sarkér, 

~ revenue from, 11; grds of, hold. by 

Bighélahs and Jhdlahs, 16 and n.; 

revolt st, 39n.; Kénhdé Satarsil, 

Rajah of, 96, 100; Sultan Ahmad’s 

expedition against (a.p. 1419), 106n.; 

Rajah of, besieged by Sultiin Ahmad 

. (rp, 1422),°106n, ; Rajah. of, again 

- rebellion (4.p, 1430), 114, Llin., 

. 126n,; Min Singh, Rajah of (An. 


Jhaléd, parganah in Chimpintr sar- 
kar, revenue from, 13. - 
hildd, pargandh in Gédhrah sarkar, 
révenne from, 14 and n. 

Shalor, relation of its Rajahs with 
Gujarat, 977, 

Jharand, its situation, 76n.; Zafar 
Khiin’s campaign against, 76 and n. 

JShargdhs, their migration to the 
ate 84n,; they overrun Gujarat, 

ne 

Shinjuwdrah, salt produced at, 3. 

Jhijdér Khdn, the Abyssinian, his re- 

z- tainors, 486; holds jagir of Mén- 

~ _ dah, 9. 

yan founded by Zafar Khan, 75. 

’ Jit, Malik, son of Tawakkul, chief of 
the royal Khésiah-khéls, 400; a 
noblo of Sultin Bahidar, 399 ; fights 
with Moghals noar Mahmiddbid, 
$94; defeats Mirzi Muhamad Za- 

~ iin at U'nah, 401; Afzal Khan's 

- jealousy of, 400, 401; appointed 
waz to. Mahmiid UL, 406; his 

Khan, 

_ 408; expatriated by Darié Khin, 

~ 408 and n,; takes refuge with Mu- 

bérak Shah at Burhdnpur, 409; 

driven from thence, he takes re- 

fuge with Kadir Shah of Malwah, 

430, 413; restored by the influence 

of ‘A’lam Khén, 420, 430; the jagir 

bestowed on bim, 420; Jarji’s in- 

-solénce to, 421 ; assists’A’lam Khan 

in exile, 430; intercedes for Dari 

Khan and *A’lam Khan, 431; sum- 

moned to court, 432; joins Mahmiid 


i: Til. at Champanir, 434; his tents 


















a cruel death by Khudawand 
Riimi at Stirat, 408, 486 ar 
his character, 400; known as” 
second Rustdm,” 434, $ 

Jui, Shékh, Sdid Muhamad, son of — 
Siiid Burhin-ud-din, chief of the 
Batéh Bukhidriat Satds, 27n,; his 
influence on Sultén Muzaffar I. 
284, 286; offended by the Sultan, 
297; is reconciled by a vision, and 
restores him to health, 299, 800; 
he greatly favours Bahddar Khin, 
801; foretells his power, 302, 807 
forotells the fall of Ohitér and de- 
struction of Bahddar Shah, 304; 
dies (Ap. 1525), 805n.; appears to 
Sultdn Sikandar in a vision (ap. 
1526), 308 ; Mahmud of Bir- 
pur his disciple, 383, 

Jit, Shékh, grandson of Burhdn-ul- 
Mulk, 307. 

Jit Tamim, Shékh, a» noble of Sultan 
Muzaffar, entitled Asad-ul-Mulk 
286; intercedes with Muzaffar IL, 
for Soundhd, 288-89. , 

Siwihir, Me loft in charge of 

a tesa 61 n.; driven to Dhar, 


Jiwdn, an executioner, 290. 

Jiwan Das, leads rebellion against 
Sultén Ahmad, 88; killed (ane 
1410), 89. 

Joédhpir, a sarkér ot Gujarét, 6; 
united to Aj . 





hawks, 
of, 180, 1b. hus 
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inahgarh—cont. 

eal i by Sultdn Muhamad Tégh- 
‘Yak of Deblf, 184; captured by Sul- 
tin Ahmad, 98 and n., 184; Sultdn 
Mahmiid hype expedition 
tigainst, 180 et seq.; siege of (A.D. 
1467), 184; taken by Mahmid Bi- 
garha (a.p, 1470), 161, 168, 187 and 
n., 189, 191; the Sultan strengthens 
fort, 182n., 191; fort in charge of 
Prince Khalil Khan (ap, 1487), 
216; Mujahid Khan has charge of 
(A. 1527), 338. 


K. 


Kabalah, Amir, called from Dehli to 
Dédgir by Sultan Muhamad, 54, 
Kabil, one of Shékif Jii’s porters, 
Bahddar Khin’s trick on, 303. 
Kabir; his son Shékhan killed, 209, 
Kabir, Malik, co-regent for Sultdn 
Mubamad, 46; death of (A.p, 1350), 
56 and n. 
Kabir Muhamad, his faithfulness to 
his master ’A’lam Khiin, 427 and n. 
Kabir, Shékh, « doscendant of Shékh 
Hamid Nagori, his influence on 
Malik Muhemad Ikhtidr, 228-30. 
Kabir-vd-din Sultdni, entitled Burhin- 
ul-Mulk, conspires against Malik 
Sha’bén and Sultin Mahmud Bi- 
garha, 163; his fate, 166. 
Kabir-ul-Mulk, kotwal, .owmissioned 
to search for ‘Imiéd?ul-W alk (a.n, 


1526), 332. _ a 
Khia takes refuge with 











‘* 










Keadbul,’Mam 

SS Babir at,276n., 277. 
x Kachh, « sarkdr of Gujatit, 6; subject 
» to mulk-girt, 22 and n,; deseription 
____ of the Ramm, 193 and x. ; bdj- largely 
a ing 1: solt-making on the 


. 
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Kéfir, Malik, wazir of Sultan 'Alé-~ 
ud-din, said to be a slave from 
Gujarat, 39n.; his great power, 39, 
40; his intrigues, 39 and n,; assas- 
sinated (a.p. 1316), 40, 

Kahdéri, River, Sultin Mahmiid Bi- 
garha encamps near, 175, 

Kéhérs, their employment, 369 and n. 

Kahidpir, palace of, near Rastilabad, 
154n, 


Kahilan (? Quilon), port of the Euro- 
peans, tributary to Gujarat, 18, 

Kaisar Khan, attends on Sultén Mah- 
mud Bigarha, 204, 206; is mur- 


* dered (a.p. 1481), 206 and n, 


Kaisar Khdn, sent to Dahéd by Mu- 
zaffar IL. to prepare for camp: 
in Mélwah (cir. 1511), 245 and n,; 
created Governor of Dahéd, 255; 
present at Ahmadnagar with rein- 
forcements against Rdéni Sdnkd, 
271; sent by Sultdn Sikandar with 
army against Latif Khin, 308; 
commissioned to search for 'Imad- 
ul-Mulk, 382; in league with "Iméd- 
ul-Mulk and Latif Khan (a.p. 1626), 
834 and _n.; is put to doath (A.D, 
1526), 335 and n. - 

Kaisar Khén, battle with Dakhinf 
confederates in Burhdnpiir (a.p. 
1530), 345. 

Kaital, Malik Haji guards the road to, 
128 and n. 

Kajit iron (é.¢. watered steel), arms of, * 
178, 


Kékréj, parganah of, revenue from, 16. 

Surkh, nickname of Mirza 
Ibréhim, 247n. “ c 

Kdlan Khén, son of Alaf Khan, ap- 
pointed /aujddr in Malwah, 363. 

Kaland, mountains of, in A’sir, Nasir 
Khin takes refuge in, 116. 

Kédliddah, Ujain situated on the banks 
of the, 103. 

Kalidn, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Kéiliydd, lake of, formed by Sultin 
Ghids-ud-din of Mandi, 394. 

Kédlpi, "Alam Khén Lodf, ruler of, 
367; Jalal Khan Lodi abandons his 
family at, 366n. 

Kalsén, port of the Arabs, tributary to 
Gujarat, 18. 

Kali, Haji, see Haji Katt. 

Kali, Malik, sup) Sultdn Mah- 
mud Bigarha, 164, 165, 180n.; 
causing the death of the innocent, 
179 and n.; is condemned to death 
by Sultdn Mabmid Bigarha (4.n. 
1466), 180. 


Kéhipivah, ot Ahmadabad, built by. 
Haji Kalu, 238. 

Kamadpir, palace of, near Rasiilibdd, 
154n. 


Kamat Khén, sent with expedition 
against Bahddar Gildnt, 219n. 
Kamdl, Shékh, intrigues with Mabmid 
Knhiljf for kingdom of Gujardt, 182, 
140 and n.; Siid Burhdn-ud-din 
tries to win him over from Mahmvd 
Khiljf, 138, 140n. ; his death (a.v. 
1451), 140 and a.; his avarico, 132; 
his tomb at ‘I’limpurah, 131; story 
of Shéh”’A‘lam at his tomb, 140 et 
seq.; his shrine near Dhar, 251. 
Kamdl-ud-din, Malik (called Kamil- 
ud-din Gurg), sent to Gujarit to 
restore order, 40 and n.; is slain by 
Alp Khin (a4.p. 1317), 40 and n. 
Kamdl-ud-din, Shékh, of the Hama- 
ding school, at Stirat in the reign of 
Mahmud IIL, 441. 
Kamandar, 423n, 
Kambay=Kambhiiat (q.v.). . 
Kanbhdiat=Kambay, 74; revonues 
from parganah of, 9; manufactures 
of, 3; salt-making at, 3; merchants 
' of, despoiled by Musalméns (a.p. 
1297), 37; Sultién Muhamad in- 
quires into revenue of (a.p. 1346), 
47, 48; attacked by rebels under 
Taghi (a.p. 1846), 45, 51; Taghi 
defeats Malik Yusaf Baghra at, 
51;. but flees thence to Asdwal, 
51; Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh 
at, 91n.; the people complain of 
Rasti Khdn’s tyranny (a.p. 1391), 
58, 74; rebels at (Ap. 1410), 
89; the district of, supplies ships 
to Sultin Ahmad (a.p. 1431), 117; 
Sultdn Mahmud Bigarha visits, 199, 
205; people of, defend a Dakhini 
refugee from Bahddar Gildni, 218; 
Taj Khiin, governor of (a.p. 1527), 
336n.; Sultan Bahddar visits (a.p. 
1527-28), 336, 338, 339; the author 
of “ Tartkh-i-Bahddari Shahi” as 
déroghah of port of, 841; Sultdn 
Bahadar again visits (ap. 1531), 
346; Emporor Humdivn at (a.p. 
1535), 392. 
Kambh-kot, Sultén Muzaffar’s cam- 
paign againat, 86. 
Kéambhi, near Pattan, battle at, 75. 









Kanikré, Rani, iavourite wife of Sul- : 


tin Mahmud Khilji, 255. 

Kanonj, Rajah of, exacts tribute from 
chiefs in Gujardt, 24 and n.; Ban 
Raj captures treasure going from 
Gujardt to, 25; Sultén Mahmid a 
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Kanauj—cont. _. : ae 
fugitive at, 80; he is besieged in, by 
Ikbal Khan, 83; Sultdén Mahmiid 
released from, 83; Sultdn Ibrahim 
Jénpurt visits, 85. 

Kandhar, Dakhini troops at, 176n. 

Kéngra=Nagark6t (g.0.), 57. 

Kéuhé Sutarsdl, Rajah of Jndléwir, 
in revolt against Sultiin Alonad 
(a.v. 1413), 96, 97, 100; again rebels 
against Sultin Ahmad (a.p, 1430), 
114, 11dn., 125n. 

Kénkariah, tank of, built by Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din, 147; buildings near, 
271, 

Kanihé Sarsdi, see Kinhé Satarsil, 
llin, : 

Kanth-kot, or Kambh-kot (9.v.), 862, 

Kantird, infidels of, punished by 
Sultdn Abmad, 105n, 

Kanir, fort of, taken by Sultdén Ba- 
hiday, 368, 

Kdnwah, the battle of, 262n., 276n., 
347n., 353n. 

Kaparbanj, twenty kos from Ahmad- 
ibid, 148 and x.; battle between 
Sultdén Kutb-ud-din and Mahmiid 
Khilji near, 144, 145n., 259, 260n, ; 
Sultdén Mebmiid Bigarha at, 175. ‘ 

Kapranj, otherwiso called Mahmid- 
nagar, Bahddar Khan at, 327. 

Kara Yiisuf Turkomdn, fled before 
Timi, 377 and x. 

Karan, Réjah, Sdlankhi ruler of Gu- 
jardt, 27, 

Karan Dé, hajah, a Béghélah ruler 
of Gujarat .}; defeated by Musal- 
min ar ay, 57; his wives and trea- 
sure seat ta . ch” 37; bis daughter 
married to Khizr Khin, 37; and a 
wife to Sultdn 'Ald-ud-din, 38, 

Karath, ov Kavauth, Alaf Khin flees 
to, 220. 

Karchi, pass of, Sultén Bahddar at, 
348, 5.9, 350. 

Kéreth, ort of, founded by Aip Khin 
Sanjar, 105; repaired by Sultdn 
Abma*, and named Sults .bad, 
105. 

Kart, parganah of Guj: rét, 2" *; re- 
venve from, 11. Aa 3 

Kart. Khusri, Malik, = >a r. oollion 
against Sultén Ahmad 48, 

Karj! , Gujarati armies pass through 
gh of, 273. 

Kar. dtians, country of, U'ch taken 
from, 34. ! 

Karnah, Karsah, Kérshuh, tor Karath 
(¢.v-), 220n. ¢ 

Kashmir, paper of, 4. : 








Beg, + in charge of Bhartj for 
x Humaitin, 892, 398n. 
Shekh, Sultén Muzaffar seeks 
~ ile Messing’ (a-b, 1407), 86. 
this, Bottle in Sérath, on. they 


idwar, ovigin of the name, 2n.; 

old families of, 99n. ; Sérath (9.v.) 
the Mubamadan namo for, 2n, 

Katlagh, Moghals under, near Dehli, 
89n, A 


th Khan, tutor of Sultén Muha- 

Shih, 43n., 45; apeseniee of 

the Dakhin, at Dédgir, 8n. ; brings 
- Hasan Grngti into Western India, 
woe is summoned to Dehli by! Sul- 
dn Muhamad Shéh, 43 and n, ; his 
Gey Le fills his place 
at Dédgir, 48, 49n. ; proposes to sup- 
= pnst,45,46 and n, 


= 
‘the, rebel at 


of Ahmad 
+) -Tajjar(g.r.), 


{iin Mahmud 
bit, born 


ch 
ultin ‘ én tho 


ge of Sérath 
» accom eo 
bar, 223; r 
8; learns the 
| his father’s 
shter married 
i I.; 225n.; 
promised to 
ither’s dying 
is his father 
tle of Sultin 
B9, 243; his 


17Tn. 
nid Bigarha 








f,> ent against, 
jardti army, 115 and 2.3 goes 
aes Malik-nt-Tajjar Cie Mahi 


Khen ‘Tahin(= Malik Mo’ 
his son, Mahmiid Khilji, 
tion of Malwah, 122, 

Khan Johan, in battle near Kaptan), ». 
144. 

Khan ‘Let title given to Ba Mane 
dalik, 1 


Khén Jahan, kétwat ot Amada 
under Muzaffar IT, 290, 81 
sig mtn Bakhtiar, = 
a ‘ukbil (9.1. 
Khan Jit, Haj Mohamad ae 
wand Khian (q.v,) so called, 318 ;: 


a noble of Sultdn Bohsdar,399 4 ya 
Afzal Khiin so called, 451. 


counsel near reservoir of, 86. 
wir, pass of, near Rhuindéshi- 
Waauate their position in Indian’ 
courts, 
Khandhér (or Gandhdr), a port « of 


jardt, 9. 

Khéndésh, sarkdrs of Malhir a 
Nandarbar united to, 20, See also 

_ A’sie and Burhsnpir, fi 

Khinha -Réjah, title of Tkhtide Khén 
q.v.), 390, 7 

Kh ~ji Sdloré, Malik, fathor ot Ghaz= i 
ae Khan, 15; causes beck 
of Nagér, 15. 

Khanpiir Bankdnir, on the Mohindriy * 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din coe | oe 
against Mahmiid Khilji, 1 
Sultdén Bahddar at, ween the re 

sae 830, 331n. ae . 
ants, caste be 3bn. ; dwelling: 

Girnar hills, 181. ‘g 

Khari-kot or ew natin eS her 

of the Europeans, persue 
Boieskt, 18 and n. 

Kharéd, Sultén Bahfdar at, 361, 862, 

Khésiah Khél Sultans, title of Malile - 
Sidé, 207 and x. 

Khésiah-khéls, Malik Jit chiet Ae 
400; one of them made Ikhtidr-ul- 
Muli, 438-and n. 

Khatia ‘Débrah, Rajah of Sirdhi, seeks 
aid of Sultdn Kutb-nd-din at Ab 
149; who restores to him the fo; 

Khetndl Me'mérabéd, nigh’ 
hatndl Ma’mir: a& pai 
Gujarat, revenue of, 10. 


r 
Khatté, a village near Nigér, Shékh 
on Baba) Ishak buried there, 90n., 


Khén ee Bhim’) Raj, a Ohdwarah roler 
of Gujardt, 26 and n. 

Khengén, son of Jaya Singh, Rajah of 
Gimar, 98n, 

Khéngar, Réjah of Kachh, waits on 
Sultin Muhamad Shih, 42, 55n.; 
Brouuly Mandalfk Raé of Girndr, 

and x.; Sultdin Muhamad’s cam- 
paign against, 54,55 and n.; he is 
taken prisoner, 55 and n., 56. 

Kiiviosr, Malik Aida retires on, 

274n. 


*Khivahi, parganah in Pattan sarkdr,.. 


revenue from, 11. 

Khitah,” Malik, son of Léwan, an 
attendant of "A’‘lam Khin, kills 
Jarji, 423, 

ier Khdn, son of Sultiéin 'Alé-ud-din, 
is confined in fort of Gwalitr, 39. 

Khizr Khan, detoats Ikbil Khan (4.0, 

1405), 83; ruler of Dehli, marches 


to relief of Nagér (A.p. 1416), 100n, 


Khizr Khan, Asad-ul-Mulk, sont to 
Tdar with reinforcements, 267; 
killed in battle with Rand Sdnka 
TAD, 1520), 269, 

Khizr, Malik, exacts tribute from 
Rios of I'dar, Bigar, and Siréhi, 
192n. 

Khokkatah, village on coast of Dit, 
Sultén Bahsidar encamped at, 395. 
Khuddbandah Khdn, for Khadéwand 

Khitn (q.v.), 201 

Khuddiagin-i-Halim, Sutin Mabmiid 
Bigarha so called, 227n. 

Whuddiagan-i-Karim, Sultin Muha- 
mad known as, 181 

Khuddiagén-i-Magh fir, Sultin Ahmad 
known as, 128n, 





Khudéiagan-i-Shahid, Sultin Muha- | 


mad Shih so called, 82. 

Khuddwand: Khin, commands army 
against Kambh-k0t (a.p. 1407), 86. 

Khiddwand Kildén, father-in-law of 
Sultén Muhamad, known as Malik 
‘Thm, 1 
pir, 286; his masjid there, 181 ; his 
advice at siege of Jiinahgarh, 191 
and 
201n.; conspires to raise Ahmad 
Khiin to throne of Mahmiid Bigarha, 
201 and n., 287n.; imprisoned for 
his son (a.p. 1481), 207 ; his charac- 
teristics, 236, 237n.; valued by 
Sultin Mahmtid Bigarha, 237 and 
n,; story of him and Fateh Khin, 
169 and n. 
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236 and n,; builds ‘Tlim- | 


".3 governor of Abmadabsd, | 
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Khuddwand Khdn, wazir of Sultén 
Muzaffar IT. and Sikandar, by name 
Hijt Muhamad, 312; called also 
Khin Jiti, 313; present at siege of 
Mandi, 257 ; confirmed as wazir by 
Sultin Sikandar (a.v; 1526), 813; 
vefuses to acknowledge Mahmud 
Shih IL, 312; sends news from 
Gujarat to Bahddar Khan, 828; re- 
ceives Bahddar Shah at Muhamad- 
abdd (a.v. 1526), 332. 

Khudéwand Khén, wazir of Sultin 
Bahddar, sent against Bégar (a.n. 
1581), 346; takes part in an expe- 
dition to Ujain, 857; ordered to 
Chitér (ap. 1683), 369, 

Khudéwand Khdn, brothor of A’saf 
Khan, made diwdn-i-kul to Mahmud 
Ii,, 487 and n. 

Khuddwand Khan Péthari, in con- 
federacy with Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 340 ; 
submits to Sultin Bahddar, 342; 

defeated at Burhanpiir (a.p, 1530), 

845. _ 

Khuddwand Khin Ritmi, "Tenia 
Mulk Malik Jit sent to him 
Stirat, 435; and by him put to ye 
cruel death (Ap, 1546), 486 and n, 

Khurdsén, Mabmiid Ghazni king Ci . 
29, 30; Husén Mirza Batkrah Sul 
tin of, 168, y 

Khurdsén Khén, oxcorts the Persii 
envoy from Ahmaddbad, 247, ~ - 

Khurram Khén, bis lettor to Bahidar 
Khin, 320; joins Buhédar Khan 
(A.D. 1526), 827; entitled Khan 
Khiinsin, 329; his son created Nizim 














Khiin, 829; pursues Ishak in tobe: 
lion, 387; present abt taking of — 
Mandi, 852; sent against Man ia 
Sah 1581), 858. a 
Khushhil Beg, one of the Emperor 
Humiitin’s  @yards, heftend gt 
Bachhu the minstrel, 389. * 


Khush- Kadam, entitled Mubtad Klin, 
243. int 
Khush-Kadam (‘Tmad-al-Mulk), 0 
nally slave of Bibi Rint, $125 4 
Ahmadnagar with reinforcame 
against Rand Sanka, 271 ; advances 
the interests of Sikandar Khin, 
308 ; alienated from Sultan Sikan- 

‘dar, 308; cayge of this change 
feeling, 312; plots against 
Sikandar, 314; and attempts his 
309n.; finally murderg the §1 
309 and n,, 311, 328n.+ sets Nas 
Khan on the throne as Mahmid 
Shih, 312; offends the amirs and 
soldiers, 318; seeks aqsistance frbm 


a . 
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Khush-Kadam—cont, Kobi, Malik—eont. 
Emperor Babar and others against garha, 297; intercedes for Bhim, 
Bahddar Khan, 318, 319n.; his Rajah of I'dar, 249; becomes 
moyéments against Bahddar Khan, minister of Muzaffar IL, 249 and m.; 
$27 and n., 328, 330, 331n,; in- his disregard for the Sultin, 295+; 
trigues with Lat{f Khan, 330; aba’ intrigues against Nizdm-ul-Mulk, 
dons Nasir Khiin (a.p. 1526), 3: 265n., 296; beats to death Ahmad 
refuses to flee from Bahsdar Shah, Khin Téhf, 296; is plundered, and 
831; his house looted, he is im- put to death by Muzaffar II., 171n., 
risoned, 382; and executed, 333; 297, 
ia power in the palace, 810and n.; | Kohd, village held in jagir by Baba- 
his confederates in the murder of dar Khin, 301. ~ 
Sultén Sikandar, 382, 383 and n., | Kéja, for Koklia (q-0.), 18n, a 
834 and n. Kékan, sarkars in, possessed by Buro- 
Khusri Khén, favourite of Sultdn peans, 21. ah 
Kutb-nd-din, 40, 41; his career, 41 | Koék/ia (? Cochin), port af the Euros 
“ ‘ and n,; kills Sultdn Kutb-nd-din peans, tributary to Gujarat, 187 
= and seizes the throne with the title and n. sh 
of Nasir-ud-din, 41; his end, 41; | Ad/is and Riijpiits anciently possessed | 





















his brother (or uncle) Hissim-ud-din Gujarét, 24, 35n.; rebellion of, at .. 
Nézim in Gujarit, 40. . Asdwal (aD. 1410), 86; atl m, 
Khusri Dehlawi, Amir, bis poem Sultdén Mahmid Khilji eae 








from Kaparbanj (A.p. 1451), 146n.; 
<ompanion of rout a Gujaréti army (A.D, 1526), 
" 308; attempt to rescue Sultin Mah- 
mud Khiljf (a.p. 1581), 858 and m5 
betray fort of Chimpénir to the 
descendant Emperor Humditin (a. 1585), 891; 
oul-’Aziai, in branded on the arm under Snltin— 
41. Mahmvid IIL. (cir, 1545), 489. 
of Snitin | Koliwdrah, Sultin Ahmad campaigns 
ones Sultsdn in (A.p. 1438), 120. 2 
n favour of | Kémbhd, Rand of Chitér, son of Réné 
~ hamad, 244; Mokal, reinstates Shams Khan in - 
1), 248. Niigor, 148n.; disputing, he attacks 
in Burhén- Shams Khan in Nagér, 148 and n.; 
Sultdén Kutb-nd-din’s campaign 
against, 149; he is defeated in 
battle near Kémbhdlmir, 149%, | 
150; submits to the Sultan (AD 
1456), 150; joint expedition of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din and Mahmid 
Khiljf against him, 150; desperate 
battle near Chitér, 161; besieged, 
and submits to Sultdén Kutb-ud-din 
(a.p. 1457), 151; again attacks 
Nagoér, 151; but withdraws on ap- 
proach of Gujarati army, 152 and 
n,; Sultdn Kutb-ud-din’s third cam- 
paign against, 152n.,153; the Rant 
ali, assists built. thirty-two fortresses, 149n. 
Vin flight to | Kémbhad Gohil, ontitled Rat Ridin 
7 (a.p. 1526), 329. 
Poge of Dé6- | Kombhalnér, built by Rén& Kombhé, 
Dhar, 54. 149n.; battle near (A.D. 1466), 149 
Said *Ald- and n.; place besieged by Sultdn 
 alik Sirang Kutb-nd-din, 150; who ravages 
. territories of, 151; again besieged © 
by Sultdn Kutb-ud-din (a.p, 1468), 
152n, : 





visi, his suc- 








shops, at 








a 9 
4 Sort of Sorath, 10, Sultan 
ft, 387. 


é of, Sultin Mahmud II. 








“lid, pRryanch of, 418. 
‘A, in parganah of Sdnouli, Sul- 
Muhamad retires on, 130 and n. 
wk, Sultin Bahddar's famous 
so, 373, 
parganah in Bhardj sarkdr, 


from, 13.. 
ah, in the Dakhin, capital of 
hinant dynasty, 58n,; occa. 
for «Sultin Muhamad, “50; 
ai of Jhildwir at, 115; Ahmad 
li flees from, 116n.; Sultdn Ah- 
Bahbmani withdraws to, 118. 
¢ Pal, Sélankhi ruler of Guja- 


pan wieder of Sadhiran 





A ancestor of Sadhiran (9.0.), 
“keeper of the armoury,” 
Khén, wakil of Sultin Mah- 
id Khilff to Bahddar Shih, 349. 
tb, Rat of Mahdim, 116 and n. 
Kutb-nd-din at.Bat hy 157n, 
Khan, title of Malik *A‘lam 


ed Tkbiil Khiin (a.p, 1626), 329. 
Khan, relation of Sultén Bahlol, 







ith Sultdn Bahddar (a.p. 1531), 
347 and n. 
uth, Malik, entitled "Azd-ul-Mulk 
(Asp, 1611), 248, 
Kulb Shak, of Golkondah, pays tribute, 
to Gujarat, 19. 
~ Kutb-ud-din Aibak, deputy of Mu’iz- 
nd-din, hig expedition against Bhim 
Dé6 of Nahrwidlab, 35, 
Kutbeud-din. Mubarak Shéh, son of 
Suilttm "Alé-ud-din, placed on the 
throne of Dehli, 40; murdered a.p. 
1320, 41, 





Sulffin Muhamad, ascends the 
Whrone of Gujarat (A.v. 1451), 135 
and n.; encamps at Khanptir Bin- 
kyinir, against Mahmud Khiljt, 137, 
143 ; encouraged against Muhmiid 
Khilii, by Siiid Burhdntud-din, 187 

and n., éf seq. ; is spéd on his expe- 

dition by Shih ‘A’lam, 142; battle 
~ with Mahmiid Khiljf near Kapar- 





_ Rajah of Sirdhi, 1497; 






Ruth-ud-din, Sultén, eldest son of | 





Danj, 144, 145n,; plunder of Guja- | 









Shah ‘Alam (AD. 1451), 146; © 
poses Mahmud Khilji % ieee 
148 and n.; assists Shams Khiin of 
Nigér, 149; treaty of peace with 
Sultdn Mahmud Khiljf, 1452, 1460.7 
his punitive campaign against Rand 
Kémbha, 149; sends a force against 
fort of A’ haf, 14M and n.; defeats 
troaty of 
peace with Sultan Mahmud Khiljf, 
150 and n.; his joint oxpedition, 
with‘ Mahwiid Khilji, against Rina 
Kombha, 150; restores fort of Ait 
to Khatis Déérah, 151; starts an- 
other campaign agninat Rind Kom? 
bhd, 152 and n.; campaign against 
Sirohi and Rana Kombhit, 1520. 
158; visits Saint Kutb "A'lam at 
Batoh, 157n.; dios av. 1459, 158 
and n.; his" death caused by the 
sword which Shih *A’lam gaye him, 
142, 157; various accounts of hi 
death, -y 158 and W; hi 
burial-place, 158m.; his character, 



























158n.; his dislike of Fateh Khan ~ 


and conduct towards him, 158 ef 
seq.; his Panttin.28 against Shah 
‘Alam, 155, 166; story of him and 
the wrecaiete 157; his buildings, 
147 and n.: com; lotes: the mauso= 


leum of SI Ahmad Ganjbakhsh 
at Sarkhé in. rf 
Kutb-ulA1 surname of Shékh 


Burhin (q.v, sf 128n, 
Kuth-ul-Mulk, escorts Mirza Ibrahim 
Khan into Ahriad@bady 244, 















Kutlagh Khén, Nésiv-ul-Mulk 90 en- _ 


titled, 329, 







L - 


Léd Khin, son of Mukbil ee 
surveillance of Mahmud Tt, 
intrigues with him, 407; ia au, 
408. 

Lédan Khén Khilji, Matis a se 
village of Bands, in 
Sultanpir, 225; ruler ihe 
pur, 224, 225 “and 1, = 
of Khan "Jahan, and the ia 


Bands, 225; is coon with 
Hisdm-nd-din, 224, 226 and 7.; ap- 
pointed to office *A/ail Khan” 


II. of A’sir, 225, 
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. Léhari (in Sind), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujardt, 18. 
"ale se village near Kilpi, battle 


Lakham Béi, daughter of a Gohil 
Rajput, wife of Muzaffar II., and 
mother of Bahddar Khan, 300. 

Lakhman Sén, brother of Silhadt Raj- 
pit, holds Réisin against Sultidn 
Bahadar, 360; present at siege of 
atest, 863; his death (4D. 1582), 


Lebioiah gate of Chitér, 371. 

Lakhii Mul Dé, descendant of Bhim 
Dé6, last Sélankhi ruler of Guja- 
rit, 27; leaves no son fit to rule, 

* 36 and n. 

Lakid Két, attacked by Safdar Khan, 
272n. 

Lal Khdn, Malik La’zi so entitled, 
829. 


Langar Khin, son ot Kadir Shah of 
ndii, sent by Bahddar Shih in 
pursuit of Moghal army, 418; killed 
with Sultin Bahddar at Did (a.p. 
1587), 396, 397, 

Latif Bariwal, Malik, his son made 
Shayrzah Khin, 829. 

Latif Khan, Prince, brother of Sultén 
Ahmad, sent against rebels, 96, 97 
and n, 

Latif Khin, son of Muzaffar IL. and 
Raj Bit, 226, 300; removes to Ba- 
rédah from fear of Sikandar Khan, 
280; in rebellion against his bro- 
ther Sultdén Sikandar, 308; solicits 
support of Taj Khan at Dhandi- 
kah, 826, 327n.; ‘Iméd-ul-Mulk 
intrigues with, 330; he is joined by 
nobles in revolt, 334 and n.; Bahd- 
dar Shah's expedition against, 334; 
he is wounded and taken prisoner 
near Sulténpiir, 335 and n.; dies at 
Murgh-dirah (a.p, 1527), 835. 

Latif, Malik, entitled Sharzah Khan 
(9.00) AD. ‘1526, 808. 

Latif-ul-Mulk, surnamed Sonndhd, 
Mnuzaffar II.’s clemency to, 288. 

Latif-ul-Mutk, his intrigues against 
Darid Khén, 412, 4135, 

Léwan, his son Malik Khitab (q.v.), 


423, 

La’zi, Malik, created Lal Khan, 329. 

Loba, port of the Europeans, tribu- 
tary to Gujarat, 18 and n. 

Lédi, tribe of Afghins, 454. 

Tdi dynasty, "Alam Khén causes 

» _ overthrow cf, 277. 

Léhdnah, parganah in G6dhrah sarkér, 

reyenue from, 14, 
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tat cuillah, his son Malte Yaisut 
wip lay son of Malik 


M. 






Madémi, ex) papain of, LOn, 

Madan, or Badan (q.0.), 

Médhopir, village in pargan 
Manglér, Hingai superstiti 
197 and n. 

Madrat Kalbani (or Kilpi), 
the Europeans, tributary to! 
rit, 18 and n. 

Mahdbalak defile, stormi 
Sultén Mahmtid Bigar! 
185n. 

Mahdim_ (=Bombay, a ), in 
17; invaded by Malil 

bn, 116 and n.,°125n.5 3 
from’ Malik-ut~T. jidr hy 
Khan, 118; pe by o 
Bahddar Giant, 218n. ; 
Mahmitid Bigarha’s expedi 
222, 

Mahén, Malik, called from 
Deédgir by Sultdn Muham: 

Mahan Réi, a singer, 411n, 

Mahdi, The, his coming, 240n. 

Mahér, Mén Singh chieftain of hill 
of, 47. 

Makéar, on the Narbadah, Sultdn 

Hoshang at, 86n.; besieged by Sul- 

tan Ahmad, 106, 

Mahindrt, ford of Khanpiir on, 330, 
831n.; Moghals-in flight drowned 
in, 394; Darid Khén encamped 
nea: 409; Grassiah chiefs on, re- 
duced by Mahmid TIL, 439, 

Mahipat Rénd, a Réjput related to 
Muzaffar IL, 300. 

MahkrG, a2 —parganah 
reyenue of, 10 and n. 

Mahmud, Kazi, son of Kézi Jé-bulan- 
dah of Birpiir, at siege of Ohitér, 
383; his death (a.p. 1535), 383, 

Makmid, Kazi, chief of Kazis of 
Manglor, 397. 

Mahmud Khdn, son of Firéz Shih, 
ascends throne of Dehlf as Sultan 

Mahmuid (q.v.), a.. 1894, 76, 











of Ghjarat, 















as 
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Makmiic ‘ha, ts 
other ,expeditions into Sdrath, 187 
and n.; siege of J ath (A.D. 
- 1470), 187 and n., 189,191; sa - 
lation of Girndr, 188; the building 
of Mustafdbdd, 189n., 191, 102n.; 
takes up his residence there, 101,” 
195; appoints governor of Ahmad- 
Mid to suppress sedition during his 





> 


absence, 192; confers jdgir and — 


title on Rad Mandalik, 189n., 193 
and n.; campaign in Sind, 193 and 
n,; another campaign in Sind, 195 
and n.; conquest of Jagat and Siin- 
khodhar, 195-98; naval engage- 
ment off Sinkhédhdr, 198 and n; - 
builds mosque at Sénkhddhar, 198 ; 
naval action with Malabdri pirates, 
199 and n.; his return to Ahmad 
fibdd, 200; lays waste country of 
Chémpanir, 200; founds Mahmiid- ~ 
bad, 201, 212, conspiracy against 
him (A.D, 1480), 201-206; he tests 
the loyalty of his nobles; 205; his 
expedition against Ohdmpdnir, 207 
et seq., 210n.; founds a masjid near 
Champanir, 209n, ; takes the fort 
of Ohdmpdnir, 161, 168,210; visits 
Mustafabdd, 216; and Ahmadabid, 
216; gets redress for plundered 
merchants from Rajah of Siréhi, 
217 and n.; spends four years at 
Muhamadabad, 217 ; his expeditions 
against Bahddar Gildni at Dabhél, 
219 and n; Alaf Khiin’s revolt 


against him, 220 and n.; he marchos 4” 


against I’dar and Bigar, 220n.; his 
campaign against ’A’dil Khan Fa- 
niki (a,b. 1499), 221 and n,; flees 
before Ahmad Khan Bhairi at Dau+ 
latdbad, 221n.; prepares for cam- 
paign against Nasir-nd-din of Mal- 
wah, 221; but abandons it, 222; 
another conspiracy against, 222n, ; 
undertakes no military enterprise 
for seyen years, 222; extends the 
walls of Ahmadabad, 91n.; cam- 
paigns against Europeans (A.D. 
1507), 222 and 7.; supports ‘A’lam 
Khén, son-of Hasan Khdn, on 
throne of A’sir, 223, 226n,; at 
Thalnir, settles the affairs of A’sir 
and Burhdnpur, 224, 225; his fare- 
well to the holy men of Pattan, 
226; visits tomb of Shékh Ahmad 
Khattu, and his own, 227; his death 
(a. 1511), 227 and m.; buried at 
Sarkhéj, 91n. 
Stories illustrative of his sharac- 
ter and times, 212 et seg. ; his enor- 
. 
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Ilakmid Bigurha, Sultén—cont. 
mous appetite, 162 and n.; story of 
him and-the gardeners, 212 and 2.; 
story of him, the jeweller, and the 
Kazr, 214; story of him and Malik 


Sdrang, 171; story of him and Shékh’ 


Sirdj-nd-din, 171-74; his knowledge 
of religious matters, 174; converts 

* to Islhim Strang and his brotlfer, 
7238; his excellences, 161, 168; an 
instance of his strict justice, 180 ; 
his sympathy with the bereaved, 
200; the father of. his people, 170; 
the companions of his youth, 228; 
his four sons, 238; he has his son 
A’bi Khiin poisoned, 62, 239; he 
cominits Khalil Khiin to the care of 
Haus Bay, the Sultin’s step-mother, 
239; Khalil Khdn learns the 
Kurin by heart for his father’s 
benefit, 281; his contemporaries, 
168; ‘A’lam Khin takes refuge 
with, 277; his estimate of Khudd- 
wand Khan, 287 und n.; prosperous 
condition of Gujardt in his reign, 
167; compared with Sultin Mah- 
mid Ghaznavi, 169: signification 
of Bigarha, 161 and n. 

Muahmid LL, Sultdn, Nasir Khan, son 
of Sultan Musaffar II, placed on 
throne of Gujarét (ap. 1526), 312, 
318; "Imdd-ul-Mulk’s endeavours to 
support, 328; abandoned on ap- 


proach of Bahiidar Shih, 330; he 


dies A.D. 1527, 335. 

Makmid L11,, Sultin, Mabovid Khin 
(gv), son of Latif Khin, placed on 
throne of Gujariit (a.p. 1537), 406; 
under strict surveillance, 407, 411; 
the intrigue of Lid Khin, 407; 
Darii Khiin. takes possession of 
him, 409; campaign against ‘Imid- 
ul-Mulk Malik Jr, 409; defeats 
Mubdrak Shih, 410; his wazir 
Darii Khin really rules Gujarat, 
410; Darid Khan’s insolence, 415; 
neglected by Darid Khin, 415; the 
Sultsin escapes to ’A'lam Khan, 416; 
battle with Darié Khdn at Dahir, 
417, 418n,; the Sultén is defeated, 
418; but marches on Ahmaddbid, 
419; storms Chiampdnir, 419; re- 
sides thers, .420; creates the bird- 
catcher Jarji Muhdfiz Khan, 420; 
he puts to death, Sultdn ’Ald-ud- 
din, 277n,, 421; the nobles conspire 
against Jarjf, 422; and k‘ll him 
(a.v. 1544), 423; the Sultdn attempts 
suicide at death of Jarji, 423; his 

vy pulace blockaded by nobles, 422; 
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| Mahnuid LIT., Sultén—cont. 


he loses his authority and is again 
under watch, 423; his nobles agreo 
to blind him and divide the king- 
dom, 424; he escapes from contine- 
ment and regains power, 425; the 
plunder of ’A’lam Khin and Wajih- 
.ul-Mulk, 427; his treatmont of 
°A’lam Khiin’s family, 431; sumnfons 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk to court, 432; Siid 
‘Arab Shih’s mission to Imiid-ul- 
Mulk, 433; marches against Daria 
Khan and ’A’lam Khin at Chim. 
pinir, 433; his power and authority 
re-established, 436 ; resides at Mah- 
muddbid, 487, 443; promotion of 
nobles, 437; offends his ‘ministers, ; 
but apologises, 438; expels Grés- 
siahs from Gujarat, or reduces them 
to obedience, 99n., 439; purposes 

* conquering Mélwah, 439; his palace 
and park at Mahmuddbid, 443; 
murdered by Burhan, 59, 445, 448 ; 
his principal ministers and nobles 
entrapped and killed, 450; buried 
in mausoleum of Sultén Mabmiid 
Bigarha, 453; leaves no male issuo, 
454; his character, 429; his cou- 
ruge, 419; his jealousy, 437; his 
taste for low companions, 420, 446 ; 
his love of pleasure, 443; his op- 
pression of Hinds, 439; has Raj- 
ptits and Kolfs branded on the arm, 
439; he institutes inquiry into re- 
sources of Gujardt, 167; his orga- 
nization of the army, 438; his per- 
sonal troops called Bayh-mdr, 449, 
4525 is a disciple of Siéfd ’A'lam, 
440; his celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday, 444; his bounties to the 
pious and poor, 441; his provision 
for travellers, 441; fires for the 
destitute, 442, 

Mahmid Bahmani, Sultdn, ruler of the 
Dakhin, 169 and a.; revolt against, 
218; his Regents roused to action 
against Bahadar Gilani, 219 and n. 

Mahmid Bargé, Malik, sent against 
rebels in Sérath, 102. 

Mahwid Gawdn (or Khwajah Jahin), 
his history, 217n,; put to death 
(A.D. 1481), 217 and x., 2192, 

Mahmid Khilji, Suitén, son of Malik 
Moghis, and king of Mélwah, 122; 
in campaign against Bahldl Lodi, 
122; besieged in Mandi by Sultan 
-Abmad, 122; escapes from Mandi 
(Ap. 1438), 123; regains Sirangpiir, 
and defeats "Umar Khan, 123n., 
124; assists Gang Das of Champd- 
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Mahmid, Khiljé, Sultén—eont. 
ni ainst Sultin Muhamad Gu- 
jardtr, 180 and 2.; intrigues with 
Shékh Kamal for the kingdom of 
Gujarit, 181, 140 and n; invades 
Gujardt, 182 and n., 185, 141, 186; 
reasons for his invasion of Gujarat, 

, i4Gn., 182n., 140n., 145; besieges 
Sultsnpuir, 135, 190n. ; intrigues for 
possession of fort of Bharuj, 136 ; 
plonders Barédah, 137; battle with 
Sultin Kutb-ud-din near Kapar- 
banj, 144, 145n., 259, 260n, ; defeated, 
he is attacked by Bhils and Kolis, 
145n.; campaign against Négor, 
148 and n.; Mujhid Khin from 
Niigor takes refuge with him, 148; 
treaty of peace with Sultin Katb- 
ud-din, L4in., 1460.3 his joint expe- 
dition, with Sultdn Kutb-ad-din, 
against Rind Kémbha, 150 and n. ; 
acquires Mandisér from the Rani, 
151 and n.; marches upon Chitcr, 
162n.; invades tho Dakhin, 175; 
besieges Niziim Shih in Bidar, 176 
and x; returning to Midlwah before 
Sultin Mahmiid Brgarha, gets into 
difficulties in Gondwiinah, 176 and a; 
again invades the Dakhin, 177 
and n.; again ‘retreats before Mah- 
mid Bigarha, 178 and r.; who 
threatens to attack Mamdd, if again 
invaded, 178 and n.; his expedition 
to Ilichpiir, 178n,; dios, and is suc- 
coeded by his son Ghiés-ud-din 
(Ap. 1469), 186, 

Mahnid Khtji, Sultén, son of Nisir- 
ud-din, and king of Mdlwah, rebel- 
lion againsi, 244, 2450.; gives all 
power to Médintf Rad, 247 andn., 248; 
campaign in Chandéri,.250; defoats 
and pensions his brother Sdbib Khan, 
259n.; his flight from Médiny Rad 
to Muzaffar I]., 254; Muzaffar I, 
vestores Mandti to, 259, 290; he 
gives to Muzaifar IL the sword- 
bolt of Sultin Kutb-ud-din, 260; 
entertains Sultdn Muzaffar IL. at 
Mandu, 260; in expedition to Gd- 
griin is taken prisoner by Rani 
Sdnki, 263, 264 ; who restores him 
to Mandu, 264 and 7.; at siege of 
Mandisér, 273-75; regains bis son 
from Riné Sdnkd, 275; plunders 
territories of Rani of Chitér, 348 
and »,; his hostility to Silhad{ and 
Sikandar Khdn, 848n., 349; con- 
fronted by Ratanf Chand at Ujain, 
849; sends wakils to Bahddar Shih, 
349; state of affairs between him 
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Mahmid Khilji, Sultén—cont. : 
and Bahiidar Shah, 349n.; avoids 
meeting Sultdn Bahddar, 350; capi. 
tulates to the Sultsin, 352, 358n,; 
sent a prisoner to Gujarat, is killed at 
Dahéd, 353 and a. ; his women, 260; 
his seven sins, 852; their fate, 
353 and n.; his golden girdle and 
jewelled crown given as tribute to 
Sultién Bahddar from Rind - of 
Chitér, 872. 

Mahmid Koreishi, Malik, his distin- 
guished. son ’Abd-ul-Latif (9.v.), 
281 and n. : 

Mahmid Samarkandé, Maulind, a poot 

« called Fazili, captured by pirates, 

- 195 and 2.; his troubles, 196; 
avenged hy Sultén Mahmiid Bif- 
gavhi (A.D. 1473), 199, 

Mahmid Sitish, Mulla, calligrapher, 
honoured by Muzaffar IL., 288n. 

Mahmiddbdd, founded by Sultin Mah- 

~ mud Bygarha, 201; Bahddar Shéh 
receives homage at, 880; battle with 
Moghals at Kénj near,393 ; Mahmud 
TIL. resides at, 437,443; palace and 
park of Mahmud IIL, at, 443; as- 
sembly of nobles a*, on death of 
Mabmiid IIL, 454; Séid Mubdrak 
resides at, 201 and‘n.; revenue from 
parganah of, 9. 

Mahmirdi, value of (17th cent.), L6n. 

Mahmidnagar (i.e. Kapranj), Bahddar 
Khan at, 327, 

Mahmidpir, Sultén Bahddar encamps 
at, 351 and n.; revenues from, 9, 
Mahsi, ancestor of Sadhéran (7.v.), 68. 
Makhtéb Khan, son of Sultin Muzaffar, 

in battle near Kaparbanj, 144, 

Mahir, taken by *Iméd-ul-Mulk Gé- 
wéli, 342; retaken by Dakhini con- 
federacy, 340n. 

Mahwah, a port in Sérath, 9. 

Maimin, city of (otherwise Kiirathy, 
Alaf Khan flees to, 220, 

Majd-ul-Mulk, nickname of Zin Ban- 
dah, 48 and x. 

Majhari, tor Patart (q.v.), 409n. 

Majlis Girdni, Darié Khén Husén 
(q.v.) so entitled, 407. 

» Makbul, Malik, a converted Hindi, 
deputy wazir to Sultén Muhamad 
Toghlak, 56n., 43n., 47n.; sont 
against insurgents, 47 and n.; exo- 
eutes amirdn-i-sadah of Bhartj 
(A.D. 1846), 47; sent as adminis- 
trator to Dehli, -56 and 2.; joins 
Firéz Shéh’s party, 56n. a 

Makbildbad, parganah in Bhardj sar- ~ 
kar, revenue from, 13. 





_ the Arabs, tributary 
Makkah, Sultén Mal 
oe ae for pilgrith 

Bahddar set 

‘and treasure to, 437. | 
_ Makni, village, Sultdn 4 

fort at, 105. : 

_ Makrdna (Makrin), port ~ 

tributary to Gujarit, F 
Mékréj, Sultéin Hoshan 
Maki, officer of the R: 

Mandisér, 368. 
Malabari pirated, Sult 

pugneties nayal actia 


Molacoa=Malakbabs (q 
Malad, village seven ké 
abdd, Gujardti army 


70, 
Malékhah (Malacca), 
ogi tributary to 


: Mati (Maldives), por 

eran tributary to Gu; 
lalhér, a sarkdr of Gujat 

Malibar, port of the 
butary to Gujarit, 18. 
‘alike Réjgh, see Rajah D 


Melik-ut-Tujjar, Malik 
so called, 116 and n. 
» Matkat, port of the Aral 
to Gujardt, 18. s 
an Khan, vicegerenty 


413; jege 
Malik Ji Chandan ul-M 
for him royal right: 
Kadir Shih (g.0-), 414, 8 
eselro port of the ‘Aral 
to Gujardt, 18, Lon. 
* Mdlwah, Gujarati salt ¢ 


of, 50n., 58n. 5 Pathan 
shaken, 53n. ; Sultan M 

ped from, 79; Alp 

wards Sultdn Hoshang), 








‘wise: callod Rentlabed (q.0.); 207 

 wise* called Rasi i ; 

Shltin Mahmud Bigarhe at, 200: 
‘Muzaffar I. at, 245, 

Mérwarah, parganah of, revenue trom, 


azim Khdn, doos homage to Bahd- 
dar Shih at Mahmilddbad, 430. 

3 zim and Azim, Khurasdnis at the 

_ court of Sultin Mahmud Bigarha, 

__ their works, 238. 

_  Muhbdrak Khan, son of Ahmad Shih, 
Joins the court of Sultdn Mahmud 
of Milwah, 185; mediates betwoon 

 “Shltin Kuth-ud-din and Mahmud 

_. Khiljf (a.p, 1451), 185, 

Mubdrak: Khin, brother of Muhamad 

Shih Firidki, confined by him at 

i 403 ; doomed to death, his 

Keeper befriends him, 404; killing 

his infant nephew, he establishes 

his authority as Mubdrak Shéh 

 _(q.v.), 405. 

Mubarak Muwin, Malik, entitled Tfti- 
_ khér-nl-Mulk, 24: 
fubdrak, Siiid, see Siid Mubiéirak. 


Mi 
~ Mubdrak Shih, rulor of Saree tt 


coins struck in his name, 405, 410; 
protects ‘Imid-ul-Mulk Malik Jfa, 
; defeated at Dingri, he submits 
to Sultiin Mahmnid UL, 410; Daria 

Khiin secks aid from, 419. 
 Mubariz-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Ha- 

_ 860 Bahmant (9.v.), 266. 
Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, Nizém Khin so 
ese 329; his son Yiisaf, 
1 


farrak Sulténi, Malik, Nizam ‘of 
: “it, 58,78; entitled Farhat-al- 
veal Résti Khan (9.x), 58, 73 


. n 
Mugh, a governor of Malwab, 
60n., 
uhdfiz Khan, Jamil-ud-din Silahdér 
80 entitled, 192; his success, 192 
and n; made Mustaufi mamdlik, 
192; executes Bhim, Rijah of 
Jagat, 199; as kotwal, maintains 
» order in Abmadabyid, 203 : appointed 
wazir, 192, 193n,, 207; strengthens 
fortifications of Chémpénir, 212 
and n, 
d Khan, déroghah of Ahmad- 
d, receives the fugitive Sultdn 
fuhamad of Mdlwah, 245, 247n. 
Khan, associate of Khwajah 


Shen haa 'Afw, has charge of 
jz ‘Afw, has oi 01 
“Mubamaddbsd, 216. 3H 


: 





p= So 


fuhdfiz Khan Bakal ae he 
dn rt 
"Tmsid-ul-Mulk, at villag bee y 
830; in rebellion with Latif Khan, 


333, 334, : ; 
Bred Khan, title of Fattt Siti, 


Muhdfiz Khan, Jarji the bird-catcher 
(q.v.) so entitled by Mahmud TIL, 
416, 420, 

Muhamad, the Prophet, disputed tra- 
dition concerning, 174; ate) ‘ 
sola ca of his birthday, i. 


Muhamad bin Sém, Khwéjah Mu'in= 
ud-din his chiof adviser, 77n. 

Muhanad Ghids, of the Shatari sect, 
in reign of Mahmid IU., 441, 

Muhamad Hasan, killed in campaign 
in Pal (cir, 1527), 386. 

Muhai Tkhtiér, Malik, refuses the 
title of Khifn, 228; abandons the 
world, 228; becomes a Saint, 280; 
contest of humility with Shékh 
*A‘lam Shih, 231 and n. a 

Muhamad Kalé, son of Sultin Mah- 
mid Bigarha and Rénf Rip Man- 
jari, 238, 
uhamad Khatdt, offonda Babdédar 
Gildnt and is assassinated, 218. 

Muhamad Khan, son of Sultén Ahmad, 
campaigning against Dakhinfs in 
Nandarbar, 115; wins battle near 
Daulatébdd, 115 and n,; takes pos- 
session of Sdrangpir, 123; recalled 
from Sirangpiir, 123 and n.; suc- 
ceeds his father as Sultdn Muhamad 
(q.v.), 129n, 

Muhamad Khén A’siri, son of "A'dil 
Khan Féritkt, assists Iméd-ul-Mulk 
Gawélf (a. 1527-28), 840; received — 
by Sultdn Bahddar, 341; joins Sultén 
Bahddar at Dharélf, $44; marries 
sister of Bahar Jiu, Rijah of Bag- 
linah, 344; battle with Dakhini 
confederates in Burhénpuir, 345; 
accompanies Sultdn Bahddar into 
Malwah, 350; at taking of Mandui, 
351; leaves Sultiin Babadar, 8545 is 
entitled Muhamad Shah (1 0,80. 

Muhamad_ Khaljé, Sultén 
his real name Sahib Khan, 245n. 
defeated by his brother Mahmud, h 
flees for refuge to Muzaffar IL, 
quarrels with Mirza Ibréhim Khin 

Abmaddbdd, 245; returns to 
‘dlwah, 247 and n. ; and is defeated Ea 
by Médini Rad, 248; flees to Sultén 
Sikandar Lodi, and takes posse 
of Ohandéri, 250; finally 
a 


he retires, 252n, 
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Mido kasha, king of the 
~ Dakhin, a to death Khwajah 
Jahan, 21 218. 

Muhamad ‘Mah, Shékh, lived during 
the reign of Mahmiid TIL, 441. 


| 


Muhamad Madkhd, son of "Iméd-ul- | 


Mulk A’‘siri, entitled Ghazi Khin, 
225 and x.; intrigues is support of 
'A'lam Khan the pretender, 225n. 
ee: Moghal, Pér, besiegos Mul- 
7 
Muhamad Mokim, envoy from Emperor 
Humfitin to Sultdn Bahddar, 376, 


77, 
uhamad Nir, see Nir Muhamad 
Khalil. 

Muhamad, Séid, see Siifd Muhamaa, 

Muhanad, Sheth, called Shékh Man- 
jhu, father of Sikandar, author of 

the  Mirdt-i-Sikandarf,” 59, 454; a 
frionil of the author of “ Tarikh-i- 
Bahgdar Shahi,” 198n.; librarian to 
Humaiun, at the plunder of Sultin 
Bahiidar’s eamp, 59, 386; with 
Emperor Humiiiin at Mandi, 390; 
manager to Siid Mubarak, 454; his 
career, 59, 60. 

Muhamad, Sultan, son of Ghids-nd- 
din Téghlak Shih, comes to throne 
of Debli, 42; recalls Katlagh Khan, 
43 and n,; 


48n.; rewards ’Agiz Himar for his 
cruelty, 44, He satis to office men 
of low birth, 43n., 

dition to Gujarat, i 
led to it, oe nd n., 4 


of Bharij rer ‘ambhdiat, 47, 
takes vengeance for revolt, 48 ; ™ 
ap Peay Dédgir _insur- 
hile sottling Dedgir, 

ee paid " outbreak in Gu: 
60; sae tiae the settlement of Dé6- 
ir ingomplete, hastens to Bhariij 


8) revolt under Taghi, 
Ree 


to Kémbhiiat, 
defeats 2 Togt 


2; pie there, 

SY the ‘Sehaal ng 
oa, Bn y 

a tank, eee 3n.; and settles the 

aes Rujarst, 53; disheartened 


appoints 


and troops, 54; 
farther designs, 54; spends 
dora, 56 and n. 


gives, Malwah into the | 





~iypex. 


Muhamad, Sultdn—cont. 
many of his people from Dehli to 
Gujarat, 56; recovering from his 
illness, he marches against Tathah, 
56, 57; is joined by Altin Bahadar, 
56; his campaign against the Siim- 
rahs, 57; again falls ill, and dies, 
42 and n,, 57, 56n., 71 and n.; his 
character, 42, 

Muhamad, Sultdn, of Dehli, son of 
Téghlak Shah, fort of Jiinahgarh 
taken by, 184. 

Muhamad, Sultdn, son of Firéz Tégh- 
lak Shah, reigns with his father, 
72; flees before the bandagdn-t- 

Firdzi (A.D. 1388), 72,73 ; defeated, 
flees to Nagarkét, 73; struggle for 
the throne between him and Abu 
Bakr, 73; gets possession of the 
throne, 58, 73; sends Zafar Khin 
to Gujarat against Rasti Khan, 58, 
74 and n,, 75n,; honours Zafar 
Khan, 75; his death and burial, 58, 
75; anarchy in kingdom of Dehli 
after his death, 78. 

Muhamad I,, Sultén, surnamed Titdr 
Khin (g.v.), son of Zafar Khan, 
ascends the throne of Gujardt (ap. 
1403), 68, 81; his campaign ars 
Nadot, si; marches against Deblf, 

3, his death, 81 and n., 82 and ns <5 
buried at Pattan, 81; called “the 
Martyred Lord,” 82; story of him 
and Shékh Ahmad Ganjbakhsh, 
82. 

Muhamad 11, Sultén, Muhamad Khin 
(q.v.), Bon of Ahmad Shih, aseonds 
thethrone of Gujardt, 129; his son 
Fateh Khan (afterwards Sultén Mah- 
miid Bigarha) born, 129; expedition 
against I'dar, 129 and n.; campaign 
against Bagar, 130 and n.; expedi- 
tion against Chiémpanir, 130 and n.; 
abandons that place, and retires to 
K6thrah, 180 and n.; falls ill at 
Kothrah, 180; dies a.p, 1451, 181; 
another account of his death, 131, 
134n.; Shékh Kamil’s intrigue 
with Mahmiid Khiljf against, 182, 
140 and n.; taking advice of a 
fateh prepares to fly before. Mah- 

Bhi ; but is poisoned, 

Ws character, 129; 
married Bibi. Moghali, daughter 
of Jam Jtin of Sind, 156; began 
the mausoleum of Shékh Ahmad 
Ganjbakhsh at Sarkhéj, 91n, 

Muhamad Shah, leader in @ revolt of 

Musulméns,” 89n.; is cap: 
i at Rantambhér, 39x, 





INDE. + 


Muhamad Shdh, Mogtil Brmpéror, 


rovenues of Gujarat, up to his time, | 


22; land revenue under, 5n. 

Muhamad Shéh A’siré; Mohamad Khan 
(g.v.) receives thié title, 855 ; nephew 
of Sultdn Buahiidar, and king of 
A’sir aud Burhdnpir, 399; sent 

- against Bikamadjit Chitorf, 3861; 
feturns ‘to A’sir, 868; posted at 
Barsiah, 363; sent to take Gagriin, 
S67 and n.; at taking of Mandisér, 
868; ordered to Chitér, 369; sent 
against Nizdém-ul-Mulk by Sultdn 
Brhadar, 873; pursues Moghals 
from Gujarit to Ujain, 394; remains 
at Ujain till a.p. 1587, 394, 399; 
appointéd heir-apparent to Sultén 
Bahddar, 899 and n.; he confines 
Mahmiid Khan and his brother 
Mubarak Khin, at Bidwal, 403; 
invited to Ahmaddbdd by the 
nqbles on death of Sultidn Bahddar, 
899; pines for Saltén Bahadar, and 
dies, 402; his infant son placed on 
throne of A’sir, 404. 

Mihanad Shah Bahmani, valer ot the 
Dakhin, 1697. 

Muhamad Shah Fériki, title of Mu- 
hamad Shah A'sirf (q.v.), as Sultan 
of Gujarat, 399, 

Muhamad Zamdén Mirza, see Zamin 

+ Mirza. 

Muhanaddbéd, Saltén Muhamad dies 
at, 75; Ohdmpdnir so named, 211; 
built by Sultdén Mahmud Bigarha, 
212 and n.; Bahddar Shah crowned 
ati, 334 and n. 

Miuhib-id-Mutk, kotwal of Ahmadabid 
onder Muzaffar II., 290, 313; entitled 
Khan Jahan (q.v.) by Bahddar Shah, 
814n.; buries Latif Khdny 385; is 
killed in battle, 341. 

Mv’id-ud-din, cousin of Sultén Ahmad, 
Said to raise revolt against him, 88n. 

Mu'id-ul-Mulk, a son of Shams Khan 
60 entitled, 329. 

Muin-ud-din, Khodjah, chief adviser 
of Muhamad bin Sim, 77 and n.; 
Zafar Khén visits his tomb at 
Ajmir, 77 and rn: 

Ma in-ud-din Kazeriiné, Maulané, Sul- 
tin Mahmud Bigarha’s last visit to, 


226; 

Muin-nd-din Khan Afghin, Wis son 
*Alf Shot (7.0.), 326, 

Mwvin-ul-Mulk, title of Malik Téj-ul- 
Mall (g.v-), 120. 

Muliz-ud-din, Shékh,; an official of Sul- 
fin Muhdatiad, at Nahr walah, 47 
imprisoned by Taghi, #-r bel, 50. 


Mu'iz-iul-din bit Sém (Otherwise Shd- 
hib-ud-dfn), hééomes governor’ of 
Ghazni, 34; takés U'ch from the 

|  Kernidtians,; 34; subduds Multan, 

| 84; threatens Gajardt, but-id de- 
| feated by Bhim Dé6, 85 and Ay is 
revengéd 6n Bhim Dé6, 35, 

Mujéhid Khéai, brother of Firdéz 
Khan, seizes thé govetnment of 
Nagor, 148; attacked, Hé@ takes 
aes with Sultda Mahniid Khilji, 
148, - 


Mujénid Khan, son of Khidiwand 
Khin, murders Kaisar Khdu (4.p. 
1480), 206. 

| Mujahid Khdn, eldést sii of Malik 
Ladan so. éntitléd, 226; Has charge 
of Diti, 388; called Bhality (the 
dorpulenit), 838/., 356n:; abit to 
town of Ousd, 845; with expedition 
against Rantamblidr, 873; in battle 
at Dahdr, 417; takes hié ttirn in 
charge of Mahmid IIL, 428; éifect 
of Shujd’-ul-Mulk’s jdké about, 
424; assists Mahmud IE, to regain 
his liberty; 425; Tdtdt-ul-Malk his 
wasir, 424; his army and jdgir, 
424. 

Mujéhid-ul-Mulk, m skirmish with 


hddar Khir at Nalirwélah, 828; 
three of if sds réceive titles, 
$29, 380; brother of Mujahid Khan, 
| in battle at Dahir; 417; takes hia 
| turn in charge of Mahmdd IIL, 
| 423; Assists Mabuiiid ILL. to regain 
his liberty, 425; his army and jagir, 


424, 
Mukarra, Malik, with Siltéd Abmad 
at Sdrangpiit, 1082.; sént to take 
tribute from Bir Rai of I’'dar, 112h,; 
with expedition against Dakhinis,. 
116. 
Mikarrib Khan, brother of Utktiar 
Khan, 356. - 
Mukbil, doof-kéeepe® to Slidh "A’lam, 
154 


| . 
| Mukbil Khan; brother of TMltidr 
Khan; brings Mahnitd Khati to 
Ahmadabad, 404; his surveillance 
of Mahmtid IIL, 407; exéédted, 
A.D, 1537, 408; his son Lad Khan 
(qav.)y 407. 
Mukbil, Malik; personal slavé of Sul- 
tém Mihaniad Shah, 43n.; sow of a 
intsi¢ian, appointed Nézim of Gu- 
jarat; 42; phinderéd by the wnir-i- 
sadagdn, 42, 45 anél 1: 
Mukhlis-ul- Mulls; sent agaist 

in Sérath (a.p. 1416), 












ajprité, 272; dood hottige to Ba- 
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Mokhlis-ul-Mulk, kotwal of Diti, co- 
erates in © ition against 
. falik-ut-Tujjdr (A.p. 1481), 117. 
Ay “Mukhlis-ul-Mulk and his son killed in — 
* 7 “tied near Danlatibidd (A.v, 1628), 
41 


Mil Chand, record keeper, 19. 

Mil Raj, Sdlankhi ruler of Gujarst, 
27; his extraordinary birth, 27; 
reason for his name, 27; obtains 
the Raj of Gujarat, 27. 

Mild, brother of Malik Sdrang, 238. 

ve os fort of, 14; Sultdn Bahddar at, 
44, 

Muthér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7; united 

to Khindésh, 20, 
ee Miliah, the citadel of Chimpénir so 
- called, 392, 420, 
Mulk-giri, the practice of 22 and n. 
Mulla Makmid Munshi, offending Em- 
ror Humiivin, ha flees to Sultdn 
hddar, and is made munshi, 380; 
his discourteous letter to Humdhin 
in name of Sultdn Bahddar, 380, 
877,881. 
~ Multén, Sultin Mabmvd of Ghazni 
¥ invades Gujardt by way of, 28; 

subdued by Shabab-ud-din, 84; 
rebellion against ‘Ald-ud-din at, 
89n.; boats from, 56; bosicged by 
Pir Muhamad Moghal, 79; ruled 
by Arab princes, 4062. 

Munir Sultdnt, Maik, with Snultin 
* Ahmad at Sérangpur, 108; and in 

Gilward, 121. 

, Minjpir, parganah of, revenue from, 

16. 


Minkd, Rajah of, supports Latif 
Khan against his brother Sultdn 
Sikandar, 308 and n. 

Miurgh-dirah, village of, Prince Latit 
Khiin died at, 835. 

© Misa Khan, governor of Mandi, 85 

and 7, 86n.; assumes authority 
over Milwah, but flees before Alp 
Khin and Ahmad Khan, 85 and a, 
Musé Khdn, leader of the Fiilddis, 
+ . and disciple of Siiid Mubérak, 453, 
visa, Mauldnd, ambassador from 
a Hoshang to Sultén Ahmad, 
105. 
Muscat=Maskat (q.v.); 18. 

* Music, in Gujarat, under Daria Khan, 

4ilandn, 

Muskets, used in the defence of Mora- 
sah, 94; used by Muhamadans, 
135, 141, 190n. ; little used by Hin- 
duis, 190 and.n. 







ereated Sarandaz 





Mustafa Rimi, at Dii, 347. 

Mustafabdd, building of, 189n,, 191, 
192n.; yearly visited by Sultdn 
Mahmiid Bigarha, 201, 216. 

Muzaffar Khan, title of Zafar Khan 
(q.0.), Tin, 

Muzaffar Khén,governor of Ohandért, 
in battle near Kaparbanj, 144, 146n, 

Muzaffar Khén, taken prisoner amd 
beheaded at Kaparbanj, 145, 146n. 

Muzaffar, Malik, is made Asad Khan, 
329; his son entitled Shdistah 
Khan, 329. 

Muzaffar, Prince, for Ahmad, son of 
Mahmud Bigarha, 201n, 


-Muzaffar Shah, Sultin of Gujarat, 


Zalav Khan (7.v.) assunties title of, 
61, 71n., 82n., 84 and n.; his cam- 
paign against Alp Khan, 84 and’, ; 
appoints Nastat Khan ruler in 

hdr, 84 ond g.; frustrates the de- 
signs of Sultdn Ibrahim Jénpiiri on 
Dehli, 85; releases Alp Khai and 
restores him to power, 85 and n,; 
his bs ies against Kambh-két 
(ap. 1407), 86; secks blessing 
from Shékh Kasim, 44; rebellion 
of the Kolie of Astwal, 86; his 
advice to Ahmad Khan, 87; his 
death (4.p, 1410), 86; buried in 
Pattan, 87; length of his reign, 
87n.; patronizes Shékh Burhan, 
128n,; Sultdn Bahddar visits the 
tomb of, at Pattan, 339. 

Muzaffar 11., Sultan, Khalil Khan 
(qv); son of Mahmiid Bigarha, 
ascends the throne of Gujardt as, 
243; receives embassy from Persia, 
244 and n.; list of presents for Is- 
mail Shih,j247 ; founds Daulatsdbfid, 
244 and n.; receives fugitive Sultan 
Muhamad of Mélwah, 245 ;. visited 
by ’A’dil Khan’ at. Mor Imli, 245 ; 
his expedition to restore Islim in 
Malwah,248, 250; feasons for his 
expedition to Mdlwah, 250, 262n, ; 
punitive campaign against Idar, 
249; the tribute received from 
T'dar, 250n.; builds fort at Dahéd, 
250; visits Dhar, 251; visits Dild- 
warah (A.D, 1513), 251; assista 
Bihar Mal of I'dar, 252, 268n.; 
amirs of Malwah flee to him from 
Médini Ra6, 253; Sultan Mahmud 
Khiljf takes refuge with, 265; his 
expedition to Malwah against Me- 
dint Rad, 255; recites fatihah for 
Sultan Ibrihim Lodi, 256; besieges 
Mandi, 256; restores Mélwah to 
Sultdén Mahmid Khilji, 259, 290; 





Muzaffar 11,, Sultén—cont. 

-who returns to him the sword-belt 
of Sultdn Kuth-ud-din, 260; enter- 
tained at Mandd by Sultin Mahmud 
Khilji, 260; takes leave of him at 
Dédlah, 263; his visits to I'dar, 
263 and n,; sends force to protect 
Mandi from Rani Séinkd, 264; ox- 
pedition to I’dar (a.m. 1519), 264 
and n., 268n,; expedition against 
Rains Sinkd, 271; receives tribute 
from Rand Sink, 275 and n, ; re- 
builds fort of Mordsah (a.n, 1524), 
276; his wife, Bibi Rani, dios, 276 ; 
offends Bahidar Khin, 277; prays 
for rain successfully, 279; his health 
fails, 279-80; visits Barddah, his 
father’s tomb at Ahmadabad, and 
Ghatmand6l, 280; his death and 
burial (An. 1526), 281, 91n., 807, 
827n.; longth of his reign, 281, 

His character, 63, 286, 300; offects 
of His clemency, 295; prudent, not 
parsimonious, 290; his charity, 
292; his objection to intoxicants, 
288-84, 289; his attitude towards 
holy men, 284; his feasts in honour 
ot the Prophet's birthday, 285, 
444; becomes acquainted with 
Shékh Jiu, 284; but offends him, 
297; by a vision he is reconciled 
to Shékh Jiii and by him restored 
to health, 298-800; his calligraphy, 
288 and n.; his proficiency as a 
Awordsman, 292; and as an archer, 
wrestler, &c., 293; as a musician, 
294; his policy as to allowances, 
291 and n.; his system of financial 
officers, 118; anecdotes concerning 
“him, 281 ¢¢ seg.; a mishap at bath, 
287; story of him and Malik Alla- 
hiah, 284-85; puts to death Malik 
K6bi, 297 ; patronizes Jém Firdz of 
Sind and his rival Salah-ud-din, 
$48n.; his family, 300; he appoints 
Sikandar Khan heir-apparent, 300 
and n., 303. 

Muzaffar, Sultan, title of Darié Khan's 
appet (A.D. 1543), 417, 
Musifiar III., Sultdn, last king of 
Gujarat, revenues of Gujardt under, 
6; provision for expenditure under, 


N. 


Nadbtah, village near Batdh, held in 


ie by Bahddar Khan, 301. 
wi i, Rand Sdnka encamps at, 273. 


+ 





‘} 208; Sultén Bahddar encamps at, 
851 





Nadot (=Néudéd), a sarkér of Gu- 
jardt, 7; revenne from, 18; cam- 
paign of Sultdn Muhamad Shah 

ee Khin) against, 81; iri, 

jjah of, 100; rebellion in, 6 

pressed (A.D. 1416), 102; ravaged 
by Sultan Ahmad (4.p, 1482), 118; 
Sultdén Ahmad’ leaves ’Ain- ull 
in charge of, 120n.; Sultin Kutb- 
nd-din at (Ap, 1457), 151; Rajah 
of, waits on Sultdn Bahadar (A.D, 
1527), 338, 339n. 

Nagarkét (Kangra), Sultdn Firda 
captures fort of 

Nagésar, a port of Sorath, % 

Naginah, garden of, by Sultan Kuth- 
ud-din, 147, 

Nidgér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 6; ta’alu- 
kah- of city of, revenue from, 16; 

lands in settled on Raijpiits, 16; 

sarkér of, united to A’jmir, 20; ro- 

storation of city of, 16; Shams 

Khiin made governor of, 83; Sultdn 

Ahmad’s campaign in (Ap. 1416), 

100; another campaign in (A.D, 

1433), 120; Firéz, son of Shams 

Khdn Dindsdni, governor of, 121, 

148; Sultdn Mahmid Khilji’s cam- 
paign against, 148 and n.; attacked 
by Rand Kombhd, 148; Sultan 
Katb-ud-din sends army to relief of; 
battle near, 149; again attacked by 
Rand Koémbha (a.p. 1457), 151. 

Nahrwélah, ancient name of Pattan, 
25, 74.75; the A’dfnah masjid in, 
88; its ruins attest its formor 
splendour, 38 and n.; abundance of 

rble used at, 38; invaded by 

Sultdn Mahmiid of Ghazni (A, 

1026), 28; Kuatb-nd-din Aibak’s oxs 

pedition against (a.p. 1193), 85;° 

Malik Mukbil escapes to, 42, 45; 

Sultdém Muhamad at, 46; Taght 

the rebel at, 52; Zafar Khan 

returns to, 76; Sultdn Mahmud Bi- 
garha at (a.v. 1481), 206; Buhadar 
Khan receives homage at (A.D. 
1526), 327and n., 328. 

Nahrwérah=Nahrwilah (9.v.), 26. 

wees ancestor of Sadharan (9.v.), 
68. 

















Nakkhds, slave market dues, § and n. 
Na'lchah, village near Mandi, 261, 
856n.; Sultén Ghids-nd-din at, 


Nandarbér, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7; 
united to Khandésh, 20; 
of, revenue from, 14; depenc 
Gujardt, invaded by Bah 
, * 


\ 
. 
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Nandarbér-—cont. 
Khan (a.D. 1894), 76; Nasir Khan 
in, 100n., 102; Sultén Ahmad 


marches against Nasir Khan in | 


(a.v. 1416), 99, 100; Kanha of Jha- 
jdwdr plunders. villages of, 115; 
Sultén Abmad joins Muhamad 
Khan at, 118; Sultdn Mahmiid Bi- 
garha at, 175, 176n,, 178, 221; 
*Aziz-nl-Mulk, governor of, 224; 
Latif Khan in rebellion in, 308, 334; 
Sultin Bahddar at, 341. 

Nund-sust, for Shasht-bandar (q.v.), 
18n, 

Nar Singh Déé, brother’a son to Min 
Singh, Rajah of Gwilidr, 343; takes 
service under Sultén Bahddar, 344 
and n.; entitled Khinhé Rajah, in 
charge of Chimpdnir, 390; his 
death (an. 1535), 891. 

Narbadah, skirmish with insurgents 
on banks of (a.p. 1346), 47; Sultdn 
Muhamad encamps on banks of, 
near Bharuj, 51. 

Naridd, revenue from parganak of, 
9; town in Gujardt, pun on, 423; 
rebels at, 88; Sultén Mahmud 
Khiljf at, 186n,; Bahddar Shab at 
(ad. 1526), 330, 

Nasir Khén Farikt, son of Malik 
Rajah, ruler of Khéndésh, 100n.,, 
101, 222n.; married daughter of 
Dilawar Khan, father of Sultan Ho- 
shang of Mdlwah, 102n.; invades 
Gujarat (ap. 1416), 100n., 101; 
seizes fort of Thdlnir, 10in.; de- 
feated, he surrenders to Sultdén 

, Ahmad, 102; joins Kanha in re- 
bellion against Sultén Ahmad, 115, 
125n.; his character, 101n. 

Nasir Khén, son of Muzaffar IL, 300; 
succeeds his brother, Sultdn Sikan- 
dar, on throne of Gujarat (a.v. 1526) 
as Mahmud Shéh Il. (g.v.), 812, 
318. 

Nasir Khdn, Malik Riiat so entitled, 
830; his son Zid-ul-Mulk, 335n., 
336n. 

Nasir, Malik=Réjah ’A'dil Khén 
(gn), 76. 

Nasir Shadi, entitled Mubériz-ul- 
Moulk (a.p. 1511), 243. 

Nasir-ud-din, Sultdn, title assumed by 
Khusru Khan (¢.v.), 41. 

Neésir-ud-din, Sultén, title assumed by 
Malik Afghdn, 50 and n., 53n, 

Nasir-ud-din Muhamad Shah, royal 
title of Tétdr Khan (¢.2.), 81 and n. 

Nésir-ul-din, title of Sultan Ahmad, 
88n. . 








INDEX. 


Nésir-ud-din, Sultén, son 6f Sultén 
Ghids-ud-din of Malwah, suspected 
of killing his father, 221 and n; 
some of his ladies in the hands of 
Silhadi Purbiah, 356n. 

Nasir-ul-Mutk, ia created Kutlagh 
Khiin, 329. 

Nasir-ul-Mulk, title bestowed on son 
of Kutlagh Khin, 329. 

Nasir-ul-Mulk, dvives "Alam Khén 
and Darid Khan out of Gujarat, 


Nésir-ul-Mulk, his brother Abi Rab 
Khan (¢9.0.), 429. 

Nasir-ul-Mutk, title given to Abii Jit 
Gujarati, 437. 

Nasirdbdd (or Samdah), parganah in 
Gédhrah sarkdr, revenue from, 14 
and n, 

Nasrat Khan Jélésari, commands ex- 
pedition against Gujarat, 37; sup- 
presses sedition in Mullan, 39n.; 
engaged against the Moghals’ under 
Kadur, 39n,; troops revolt against, 
B9n. ; killed at siege of Rantambhér 
(cir. 1301), 89n. 

Nasrat Khan, veputed brother of Sul- 
tin Muzaffar, 84n.; by him made 
ruler in Dhér (ap, 1407), 84, 
85n. 

Nasrat-ul- Mulk, title of Malik Shark, 


329. 

Nasrat-ul-Mulk, appointed to com- 
mand in I’kar, 2d3n. ; repulses Rat 
Mal in Pattan, 268n.; superseded 
in I'dar by Nizdm-ul-Muik, 264 
and a. 

Néudéd=Nad6t (9.v.). 

Nauréz Beg, envoy from Emperor 
Humnditin to Sultan Babddar, 377, 
Nawénagar (or Lslémnagar), sarkér of 
Gujarat, 7, 21; overrun by the Jam 
in reign of Emperor ’A‘lamgir, 21; 
town of = Dilwarah (9.v.), 337; Ishak 
in revolt at, 336; Sultén Babddar'’s 
army encamped at (a.v. 1527), 

337. 

Nazim, his duties, 22n, 

Nazuk Bahr, concudine of Sultén 
Sikandar, her beauty, and faté, 
815. 

Negu (=Pegu), port of the Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18, 

“New Musulmdns,” seditious 
racter of, 437.; revolt of, 39n, 

Nishdn, Malik, wazir of Mahmid 
Shah Bahmani, 169 and a. 

Nizém ‘Ali Khalifah, waztr of Em- 
perce Babar, adopts ’A’lam Khin 

- Lédé, 367. 


cha- 


INDEX. 


Nizém Khan, has charge of -Réwal 
Patdi, 209, 211. 

Nizém Khan, ason of Khurram Khan 
so entitled, 324; entitled Mubgriz- 
ul-Mulk, 829. 

Nizam, Malik, entitled Mukhtas-ul- 
Mulk, in battle near Kaparbanj, 


144, 

Nizdm Shah, rolers of Ahmadnagar 
first so. called under Sultdn Baha- 
dar (A.p. 1532), 354, 355n, 

Nizdm Shah Ahmadnagart, see Abmad 
Khan Bhairf, 221n, 

Nizdm Shih Bhairi, pays tribute to 
Gujarat, 19. 

Nizam Shah Balmani, son of Humaitin 
Shah, king of the Dakhin, 175 and 
n,; seeks aid of Mahmud Bigarha 
against Mahmud Khilji, 175, 176n. ; 


again assisted by Mahmiid Bigarha | 


against Mahmud Khilji, 178 and 
n,; treaty of peace with Mahmid 
Khilji, 178n,; defeats Rané Sankd 
at Ahmadnagar, 234. 

Nizdm Shahi dynasty, founded by 
Ahmad Khién Bhairf, 221n.; rose 
on ruins of Bahmani dynasty, 355 
and n,; title of Shih bestowed on 
kings. of, by Sultén Bahddar (a.p. 
1532), 354, 355n. 

Nizdm-ud-din, Maulénd, governor of 
Dédgir, 48, 49n.; imprisoned by 
rebels, 49 and n.; dismissed from 

" office by Sultsn Firdz, 67 and n. 

Nizim-ud-din, Shékh negotiated treaty 
on behalf of Sultdn Mahmud Khilji, 
150n, 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, the author of the 
 Majmé-i-Wasdy4,” 338n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Nazim in G@ujardt 
(cir, 1848), 42. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, wazir, at siege of M6- 
rasah, 94; sent against rebels (a.p. 
1418), 96, 97. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk, see Husén Bahmant, 
Malik. 

Nizém-ul-Mulk Bakri=Abmad Khién 
Bhairi (g.v.), 224 and n. al also 

. Nizém Shah. 

Nizém-ul-Mulk Ahmadnagari, Khush- 
Kadam seeks his atsistance against 
Bahdédar Khin, 318n.; in confede- 
racy with rulers of the Dekhin, 
defeats “Imdd-ul-Mulk Gdawéli, 340 
and n.; Dakhinf confederacy de- 
feated by Sultén Bahddar, 341; 
submits his dispute to Sultdn Ba- 
hiidar, 342, 348n.; failing in his en- 
gagements, is again attacked by 
Sultén Bahddar, 344; defeated in 
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Nizém-ul-Mulk Aha i—cont, 
Burhdnptir, 345; receives title of 
“Shah” from Sultdn Bahddar, 354, 
355n., 874; visits Sultin Bahddar, 
865; Sultién Bahddar’s campai 
against, 373; submits to the Sultan, 
374, 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Ghéri, flees from the 
Dakhin and joins himself to Mah- 
mud Khilji, 175 and n. 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk Sultdéni, amir of Mu- 
vaffar IL., sent to report on Dild- 
warah, 251; Rai Singh of Na'lechah 
his brother, 251; his victory near 
Mandi (a.p, 1513), 252. 

Néwanagar, port of the Europeans, 
tributary to Gujardt, 18, 

Nowldt, chief of, submits to Sultdn 
Ahmad, 121n. 

Nur Malik, palace of, near Rastilibid, 
154 and n. 

Nir Muhamad Khalil, envoy: from 
Sultdén Bahddar to Emperor Hu- 
miitn, 376, 377; sent to decoy the 
Kaptén of Firangis at Did, 895. 

Ae Kémidb, marches against Div, 
379, 


0. 


O'kénandal, Sultén Mahmiid Bigarha 
in, 195n, 

O'klésar, parganah in Bhardj sarkdr, 
revenue from, 18; town on the 
Narbadah, three kos from Bhartij, 
Alp Khiin’s house at, 430. . 

O'lkah, explanation of, 1n. 4 

O'rbdr (or O'lpdr), parganah in Bhar] 
sarkar, revenue from, 13, “2 


Ormuz=Hurmagz (9.0.), 18, & 
Ousd, town of, Mujahid Khan sont tay 
45. a 


Pe =i 
Payhars, race of, 195n. 
Patks, at the siege of T, 
Piindch Kh 
‘aa én Ajghdn,. 
Jénpir to Baha 
and n. 







em Sing Hj as oe 


581), 358 teria ne 
eas in Pattan sarkér, 


i, villag ein parganah of Si- 

* Sultan Ahmad at, 96. 
at Tai Khiin at (ir. 1397), 
Khiin takes fort of (cir. 
. '), 78; Sultin Ibrihim opposes 
‘or Babar at (a.p. 1525), 278, 
es eae Khan at (a.p. 1525), 
, inrond of Moghals through, 

peas Kadaur, 39n2 

, a parganah of Gujarat, 10 
Pay orb: 3 jae ® army at (A.D. 


0, 2 
"hin Peis Raj ang, BAT nr 
i-handar (or Bir! , port’ of 
Me “Seahe, tributary Grijartt, 


te of Gujardt, revenues. of, 
P ndah, ci city in country of Khwajah 
a eects by Malik Amin, 


ee gate, 370, 
“ or “ bird-catcher,” 41n, 
oo Putas Sgn Pati (y.0.), 210, 
ial 


aay 
aes § of Biram- 


beck Cniahtt 


phir ‘e "Gujarat, 7, 21; 
sarkdr of, 11; city of; 
(an. 747), 25, 26. and 

called Anhalwdrah or 
25, 26; ubundance of 
acne, hee of, 


* Sultin Mahmud of 
1025), ai “ge 





i! 


at ee 
Ga at (AD, 1410), 
igarha’s 


hee 226 ; , 
249; siibuh_of, Malik 
“Ain-ul-Mullk and Fateh Bee 
jdgirdérs of, 270 held by 
Nasir Mirzi for Emperor J 
802, 393n.; retaken ny Suit 
hifdar (A.D, 1635), 3 
Pattan Dii, » port in Soret 9 
Hindu superstition at, 197. 
Zafar Khiin takes fort 
supplies an to Sultin 
117; Sultin Bahddar at, 837. 
Bayly Das, joins rebellion 
. ee eee Agi 1410), 88, 
‘egu=Nogu (q.0-), 
Persian ants, appeal vest 
2 gv 
5i ation 
Pet Rajah, 
lord paramount of 
tribute from chiefs in G 
and n.; puts to death Sa 
24 and n. 
Piérah, servant of Sultin “Mahmtd 
ee and father of Burhdn (CD ae 


« Pin intoxicants so called, 1, 284, 289, 
of Gujarit, i 


Pir Jii, non of Dard Kha, 
in battle near Bir, 373. 

Pir Muhamad, Malik, groom of cham 
ber to Sultdn Sikandar, 310; killed 
by Malik Bahddar (a.p, 1526), is 

Pir, Muhamad, ot Be ih, in reign 


of, 
Persone ports of, ie itary to Gi 
jarat, revenue from, lin, 18 S 
Toate Malik <2 (A.p. 1507), 
222 and n.; somé of t! een 
and converted at Dit (A.D. 
- 889 and n.; their attack on™ 
ALD, 1583), 368, See alee Muxapeacen 


irangis. —— 
Pramar, i PR 4 aan 
Prithé Rj, called also Paras Ram, 
347n,; nephew of Rind 
takes sorvice under Sultan B 
S D. 1529), 344 and n.; 
hingarptr, waits on Sult 











|, parganah in Cham 
‘Yevenue from, 13. “ 
m Dé, of Dédytr, 37a! 

gar, & sar) of Gujarit, 6; 
tribute of, belongs to port of Stirat, 
Rin oF Kechh Kachh, 
an of Kachh, see 
_ Ran 













Sec Rajah of Vdar, in rebellion 
it Sultdén Ahmad, 93; betrays 
is Colleagues, and gains favour of 
Sultén Ahmad, 95. 
Rand Mokal, Réjnh of Chitér, 95; 
Sultan Ahmad destroys his temples 
' at Gilwarh, 120. 
+ Rant Sahas Mal, zamindae of Diin- 
Peo). garpitr, 16, 
Rand Sanga, see Ring Sinks, 276n. 
Rand Sénkd, Rijah of Chitér, 264; 
Supports Raj Mal in I’dar, 252 
sides with M i Ri ainst Mu- 
vaffar IL, 267, 259n., 262n,; 
Médini Rus to Ohitor, 262 and n.: 
‘takes joner Sultin Mahmud 
_ Rhilj7, 268, 264; invades I'dar (a.p, 
Tea) 265, 266n.; defeats Mubariz- 
Ink, 284, 268; and sacka Ah- 
madnagar, 269; spares Brihmans 
Barnagar, 269; attacks town of 
Bisalnagar, 269; from panic, re- 
turns to Chitér, 270; Gujardti 
expedition against, 271; encamps at 
~ Nadési, and comes to terms with 
Malik Afiiz, 278, 274; sends tribute, 
by his son, to Muzaffar IL, 275 and 
f N,; entertains Bahédar Khiin, 277, 
Fed 806,821; Bahddar Khin desires to 
avenge Ahmadnagar, 804; Khush— 
Kadam seoks his assistance against 
Buhddar Khén (a.n, 1526), 318; 
‘ain entertains Bahddar Khan, 
“B36n. ends his son to Sultsn Ba- 
_ hidar, 338; at battle of Kanwah, 
262n.,.276n. + succeeded by his son 
Chand, 3482. ; his nephew 
‘ith Typ» sis i 


Pri 
Shékh 
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Rani Rip Manjari—oont. 
wards married to Mahmid Bigarha, 
164; mother of Muhamad Kala, 
a her tomb at Ahmadsbéd, 


Rénpitr, ten kos wost of Duandiikay, 
Sultin Bahidar at, 887; Sultdn 
Mahmud IT. escapes to, 418, 


Rantambhér,. mutineers captured at, 


89n.; siege of, 89n.; Sultin Bahi- 

dar's expedition against, 378; hela 

by Malik Amtn Nas, 393, 

mibar, town near Burhanpiir, 224, 
me Shi, title of Piinjé of Vdar (q2), 

Hi. 


Ras Mandalik, titlo of all chiefs of 
Girndr, 98n.; title of the Rijahs of 
Sorath, 183 and n. See also Manda- 
lik Rao. 

Rashid-ul-Mulk, entitled Khuddwand 
Khién and wazir, 248, 

Rasti Khan, Farhat-ul-Mulk, governor 
of Gujarat, 58, 73 “and n,: tyran- 
nizing, is superseded, 58, 73, 7A; 
rebellion of Gujarst under his rule 
(a.n. 1891), 78; Zafar Khan's letter 
to, 74; marches against Zafar Khan, 
744 it dofeated and slain (A.t, 

i ; 


), 75, See 
Rasilébad, called also artmlt(o3,) 
207; palace of Malik Nur newr, 1 4 
and 2; Sultin Kutb-ud-din gives 
order to plunder, 156; house and 
tomb of Shih *A’lam at, 190, 287 ; 
Raid Mandalfk before Shih ’A'lam 
at, 190 and. ~ =.= 
Ratani Ohand, son of Rani Sinks, 
nae of Chitér, 348 and n., 860n.: 
called also Ratan Si and Ratan Sén, 
348n.; his country plundered by 
Sultdin Mahmud Khiljf, 348 and firs 
invades Miilwah and confronts Sul. 
tin Mahmiid at Ujain, 349, visits 
Sultdn Bahddar near ‘Karchf, 850; 
marches to assistance of Bhifpat 
Rai, 360 and n,., 361; but flees 
before Sultin Bahddar, 362 and ny 
sends wakils to Sultin Bal ‘1 
370; his mother pleads for Chitér, 
872 and n— be 
Ratan Sén, Ratan Si, for Ratanf Chand 

(9.2.), 348n. 2 
Rathors, chiefs of, submit to Sultdn_ 
Ahmad, 19T, 15 
Rawal Patdi, Rajah of Chimpinir, 
defeats Malik Sidd, 207 and n.; Sul- 
tin Mahmud Bigarha’s expedition 
against, 207, 2087. ; seeks aa} ce 
of Sultin Ghigs-ud-din of Malwah}_ 
208 and n.; bis death (4.0, 1485), 
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al Patdi—cont. 
211 and n.; his eminent son ' 
“Malik Husén Bahmani ors en- 
fitled Nizém-ul-Mulk, 209. 
Rawal U'di Singh, seeU'di Singh, 277. 
Réwanpal, village in parganah of Karts 
Mubiriz-ul-Mulk and Safdar Kbén 
stay at, 270. 
Rawat Singh, Rdjah, « Chéiwarah 
ruler of rat, 26 and n, 
Revenue, sources of, in Gujarat, 7, 8, 


‘9n., 20-23. 

Rézi-ul-Mulk, amix of Muzaffar IL, 
251; joins Bahddar Khin (aD. 
1526), 327 ; intrigues with Emperor 
Babar and Chand Khan, 849n.; 
brings Ahmad Khén to Mahmnid- 
bad, 455. 

Riydsat-t-muhtasib, fines, at Ahmad- 


‘id, 

Rockets (ruta, early use of, 2117, 
‘used ‘in naval action (a.p. 1627), 
887 and n. 

Riidar Mal, famous temple of, 
Sidhpir, 35 and n, 

Rukn Khén, governor of Morésah, 
Joins rebellion against Sultdn Ah- 
mad, 93; killed at Mordsah (A.D. 
1411), 95. 

‘Rukn Thanésdri, his son, deputed to 

_ try evil-doers at Dédgir, 48 and n.; 
is taken by rebels and cut to pieces, 


Ridkn-ud-din Khén=Rukn Khén (Qe); 


96. 
Rukn-ud-din Néib, Malik, puts to 
oy Ghifs-ud-din Téghlak Shah, 


Rubia: din, Shékh, Sultin Ahmad his 
disciple, 126 and n.; ; died a.p. 1438, 
buried at Nahrwalah, 126n. 

Rim, Tinnir’s invasion of, 376; goods 
from, purchased by Sultin Bahddar 
at Diu, 347. 

Rumi Khén, called also Libri Khién, 
who he was, 369n.; present at siege 
of Raisin, 359; his skill at siege of 
Chitér, 871; directs siege, and is 

romised command after taken, 

81; offended with Sultdn Bahddar, 
383; betrays him into the hand of 
Hondiin, 384 et seq.; joins the 
Emperor Humditin, 885 ; execrated 
by a parrot, 387; induces Bhij Be 
Rai to treachery at Mandi, 
instigates massacre at Manda, ae 
with Humiitin at sioge of Champa- 
air, 891; his Egyptian gun, 369 and 
n.; he causes death of sons of Malik 
Aféz, 285, 386n. 


at 








| Rime Khén, son of Khudawand Khén 
Rifmi so entitled, 438. 
Saar ant of the Gujarati, 6 nd neg, 


tes the Biluchf, his 
i mn hin 5 Test 


Sa’ddat Khan, son of Sultiu Muzafiar, 
joins the rebellion against Sultdn 
Ahmad, 89n., 937. ‘ 

Sa'ddat Sultin, Malik, defends fort of 
Tamb6l(a.v. 1438), 118, 125n, 

Sabal Dé, finds the mother of Ban 
Réj, founder of Pattan, 26 and n. ~ : 

Sdbar, palace on banks of the, 157, 2 
160, 165. ij 

‘Sabariiati; Ahmadabad on the, 90n,; ; 
royal ae! on banks of, 172. 

Sabarnah-mati=Sabarmati, 90n. 

Sdbdts, covered ways or zig-2ngs, 2035-- 
and n., 209. Ae ’ 

Sadd, for Sidd, Malik, 20' 

Sddah (? Queddah), port a tthe Arabs, 
tributary to Gujarat, 18. 

Sadar Khén Zubéri, commander of the has 

army of Malik oS, his fate, 409 oy 

and n, 

Sadhd, for Sid 

Sadhdran, 

g.0-)s 
hear 7 


2A 
<— 





Sa’d-ul-. Mi 
94. 


«Sale Khe mah 219n.; 


has com- 
mand of Dédlah, 2505 escapes to 
_ Barnf,-after battle near “Afra 
Magar, 268; stays wi Rawanpél, 
* 970; in skirmish Tit Rajpiits, 272; 
tagkes Rajputs of Lakit Kot, 
272n.; created Alam Khan, 329. 
meee Hie Kidn, son of ‘Alam Khén the 
848. 


Khan, son of ‘A'lam Khan, 
abducted from Siifd Mubirak, 431. 
pee Malik Sulténi, bis slave "Taghi 


a he in Gujarat, 50. 
d-Mulk, title of Mauldnd Khizr, 
Les 63, 


pdrah, between Diingarpir and 
sbilah, armies march by way 


sa st, his son, Sher Malik (¢.v.), 
ee. = gel for Bahalwinah (9.r.), 


- silane, » at Pattan, con- 
isle y Sidh Raj Jai Singh, 85 


‘ iit Khan, consin of Mujihid Khan, 


Sahib b Khdn, son of Nasir-ud-din, and 
brother of Mahmiid Khilji, pro- 
‘claimed Sultin Muhamad of Mal- 
wah, 245n,; districts of Bhilsah. 

‘iven to, 858n, 
b, Malik. 


3 “Sei ata Mot, aia, sear | 


pedition against 
















Said 'A'lim-ud-din, son of Ahmad 
Bhakari, 810; "killed (ap. 1526), 
Bil. 

Said ‘Arab Shih, son of Stiid Zahid 
Bukhari, and grandson Sifd 
Burhdn-ud-din, 440; lertakes 
mission from Mahmud IIT. to Malik 
Siti, 432. 

Said Azmat Ullah, great-grandson of 
Said Burhdn-nd-din, 440, 

Séid Burhdn-ud-din, Kutb-ul-Kutab, 
encourages Sultin Kutb-nd-din 
against Mahmud Khiljf, 187 et seg. ; 
seeks to win over Shékh Kamal 
from Mahmitd- Khilji, 138, 140n. ; 
sends his son Shih ‘A’lam with 
Sultén Kutb-ud-din, 142; who 
complains of Shih 'A’lam to the 
Sad, 146 ; his prediction concerning 
Bibi Moghal{, 156; he has twelve 
sons, 140n,; his brother Siitd Jaldl- 
ud-din, 809; Shékh ‘Alf Khatib, his 
disciple, 171; the Batch Safs his 
descendanta, 440; Emperor Hu- 
Inditin visits his tomb, 392. 

Stid Burhdn-ud-din, wounds Malik 
Bahddar, 883 and n. 

Sitid Chand, of Mandi, an a attendant 
of *A’lam Khiin, kills Jarjf, 428, 

Said Hafiz Muhamad, of Batéh, in 
reign of Mahmyid III., 440, 

Séid Hamid, rises to. honour, 60; 
killed at Kabul, 60. 

Sdtd ria son of Siitd Mubérak,: his 


shite oa Mubdrak, the “ Tubfat- 
us-Sddat” written for him, 486. 

Said Ibrahim, ontitled Rakn Khan 

¥.), 93. 

Sdid Jaldl-ud-din, Manowar-ul-Mulk, 
brother of Siifd Burhdn-ud-din, 
809; Sultsin Muzaffar I's kindness 
to, 286; on the strength of Chdm- 
piniry “B91, 

Said Ji, surname of Shékh Muha- 
mad, 440. 


| Said Rasim, son of Siitd 'A’lam, de- 


puty of Sultén Ahmad in Sorath, 
98; with expedition against Dakhi- 
nis-(a.p. 1480), 115. 

Séid Kuth Kadri, trom Baghddd, 
lived in reign of Mahmiid LIL, 441, 
Said Mahmid, son of Siid. Jalal 
Manéwar-ul-Mulk, 285; otherwise 
known as Shah Bada, son of Shékh 

Jiu, 305. 

Said ‘Mean, son of Said Mubarak, 
his jdgir, 11; his victory over ‘A’lam 
Khan and Daria Khan (4.D.. 1640), 
436 ; submits to Emperor Akbar, 60, 
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'—cont. ‘ 
fahmtd of Ghazni, 28 and nt, 33n.; 
Dabishalim the Ascetic appointed 
ruler of, 29, 30, 34n. ; destruction 
of idol of, 37; the great temple at, 
_ destroyed by Zafar Khan, 76 and n.; 
who establishes Islém at, 76 and n., 
adi rebellion in (ap, 1398), 79, 


Sdmndth, a» Réjprit god (aw. 1682), 
360, 


Sénkhérah, parganah in Barédah sar- 
kar, revenue from, 12. 

Sonkhérah Bahddarpir, Sultin Abmad 

eae takes it, builds a fort, and. esta- 

blishes Islam there, LO¢ and n., 105; 

r Snltén Ahmad builds another masjid 





¥ at, 105 and n.; Malik Bahs-nd. int 


has charge of, 193, 201n., 208. 
Sorath, a sarkdr of Gujarit, 7, 21, 
418; Muhamadan name for Kathid- 
war, 2n,; origin of the name, 2n.; 
ports in the sarkdr of, 9; villages 
eld in h Wi 





= | 





INDEX. 


| Sillimén, con of Malik Shér Malik 
* Ghori, elected king at Chandérf, 


124, 

Sulimén, son of Mujdhid-ul-Mulk, 
created Manéwar Khan, 329. 

Sulimdn-nagar=Islim-nagar (9.v.), a 
sarkdr of Gujarat, 22, 

Sultan Shah, killed in battle near Ah- 
madnagar (A.D. 1520), 268. 

Sultdndbéd, its origin, 105. 

Sultdnpir, parganah of, revenue from, 
14; Sultan Muhamad at, 46; de- 
pendency of Gujarat, invaded by 
Riijah’A’dil Khin,76; Sultén Ahmad 
marches against: Nasir n in, 
99, 100 and n.; rebellion in, sup- 
pressed, 102; besieged by Mahmud 
Khiljf, 185, 190n.; Alaf Khan at, 
220 and n.; Latif Khsin in rebellion 
in, 308; Prince Gatif Khan de- 
feated and wounded near (A.D. 
1527), 335 and ny 

Stimrahs, Hindi tribe giving rulers to 
Sind, 194, 406 ; Tathah their capital, 
56n.; Sultin Muhamad’s campaign 
against, 57, 

Sinth, a sarkdr of Gujardt, 6, 145 
subject to mulk-giri, 22 and n. 

Stiraj Mal, Réi Mal called his son, 
252n, 

Strapal, of Midlah, a robber chief, 
joined by Ban Raj, 25n. 

Surat, a sarkdr of Gujarat, 7, 215 
revenue from, 12; the Mahmudt of, 
16n. * » 

Strat, a port of Gujrat, 9; tribute 
of Rémnagar sarkdr belongs to, 22 
and n.; port of Daman dependent 


on, 17;/Shékh Malik governor of, ° 


89 and n.; Sultin Bahddar visits, 
338; given in jdgir to ‘Iméd-ul- 
Mulk Malik Jiu, 420; Fatt Jiu 
confined in fort of, 420; Malik Jit 
sent to Khuddwand Khin Rimi at, 
485; Shékh Kaméal-nd-din at, in 
reign of Mahmid III.,441. 

Sutéz Sultani, ’Imdd-ul-Mulk, deputed 
to root out sedition in Kulbargah, 
50; but is slain (? a.py 1946), 53 
and n, 

Sutlej, Moghals under Kadur defeated 
near, 39n, 

Suvarna-mati=Sdbarmati (q.v.), 90n. 

Swéng Sarasti, performance of a, 
under Muzafiar IL, 294 and n. 

Swords, European blades in India, 184 
and n. 


t 


a 


Taghi, a cobbler, raises revolt in Gu- 


jarat, 50; kills Mali Muzaffar, and 
imprisons Shékh Mu’ iz-ud-din, 50 ; 
pee Kambhiaiat, and besieges 

hariij, 51: defeats Malik Yusaf 
Baghra at Kambhiiat, 51; puts to 
death Shékh Mu’iz-ud-din, 52 ; aban- 
dons Bhariij, 51; flees to Asdwal, 
51; coming from Nahrwiilah, gives 
battle to Sultin Muhamad at Kar- 
rah-biti, 52; defeated, flees to Nahr- 
wélah, and thence to Kaut Bardht, 
62; takes refuge in Girnir and 
Damrilah, 62; in danger at Girndr, 
takes refuge with Jam of Tathah, 
62, 55, 57; Sultdn Mubamad pur- 
sues him to Tathah (a.p. 1350), 57. 

Tag-poshdn, * cap-wearers,” i.e, Kazil 
bashes, 244n. = 

Tah Ranah, « Réjpit zaminddr, father 
of Rani Harbai (¢.v.), 239. . 

Taj Jamél, Malik, entitled Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, 829. 

Téj Khén, envoy of Mahmiid: Khilji 
(a.p. 1488), 128n. 5 chief of embassy 
from Mahmid Khilji to Sultdn 
Kutb-ud-din (a.p. 1456), 150n. 

Taj Khén Narpdili, called also Khan 
"Azim, 828n,; sent with reinforce- 
ments to Mordsah, 272n.; refuses 
to acknowledge Mahmtd Shah, 
812; sides with Bahddar Khén, 
$12n,; at Dhandukah, 319; sends 
news from Gujarét to Bahddar 
Khan, 323; leaving Dhandiikah, 
joins Bahadar Khan at Diingarpiir, 
326; declines to support Latif 
Khan, 327 and n.; does homage to 
Bahddar Khén at Nahrwdlah, 328 
and n.; honoured and rewarded by 
Bahddar Shih, 3829; deputed to 
capture "Imdd-ul-Mulk, 381 and n,; 
appointed waztr, 334; with expedi- 
tion against Raf Singh of Pal, 
835n., 338 and n.; appointed gover- 
nor of Kambhdiat, 336n.; built 
Tajpir, and the tomb of Shah 
A‘lam Bukhiri, 238. 

Téj Khin Salar, one of Sultén Mah- 
mid Bigarha’s nobles, 237 and x. ; 
appointed to Térakh, 193; at siege 
of Chémpénir, 208n.; his masjid 
near Jamalpiirah gate, Ahmadabad, 
240. 
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Téj Muhamad, Maulénd, saves the 
life of Said Muhamad Jompurt, ~ 


241. 
Taj-ud-din Jafar, appointed Nazim 
af, Gujarit, : 
Téj-ud-din Siwt, Mauldnd, Sultan 
‘ahmiid’ Bigarha’s last visit to, 
226. 
Taj- 


, 98n. 
Tdj-ul-Mulk, Malik, entitled. Mu’in- 
ul-Mulk, and left in charge of Thal- 
nir, 120. m 
Talahti=the petta or bdzdr, 370n. 
Taldjah, a port of Sérath, 9; Sultdn 
Bahddar at, 338. 
Tamin, tribe of, in Sind, 406n. 
Tamim, a governor of Sind, 406. 
Tambél (=Batndl), reduced by Sultén 
Ahmad, 100n.; besieged by Sultdn 
Ahmad Babmani, 118, 125n.; Bab- 
mani account of siege of, 120and n., — 












Mulk, title of Malik Tubfah 
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Soin BT» 


x, 


Khén—cont ~ 

Mubamad (¢.v.), 81 and n.; his 
conduct towards his father, 81, 82; 
his ambitious designs, 78, 79; pro- 
poses to take Dehli, 80 and n. 
Tatér Khén Ghéri, son of Sultén’Ala- 

ud-din, 370 and n,; invests Ohitor 
for Sultén Bahddar, 370; present 
at siege of Ohitér, 371; his jdgir, 


17, 
Tétdér Khan Lodi, grandson of Sultin 
Sikandar Lédi, sent to make a 
diversion’ against Humiitin, 276n., 
882; is defeated and killed, 382 


. and n. 

Tatdr-ul-Mulk, wazir of Mujéhid Khan 
Bhalim, takes offence at a joke on 
his master, 424; contrives the 
escape of Mahmud III. from con- 

+ finement, 425. 

Tathah, capital of the Siimrah dy- 
nasty, 56 and n,; Taghi the rebel 
takes refuge with Jim of, 52, 55, 

Sultén Mubamad’s last Re 
@ campaign 

(ae taken by 

kh Ahmad 


Mahmud 
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Timitrah-bdsnah, parganah in Chimpa- 
nir sarkdr, revenue from, 13. 

Tirbang Dés, Rajah of Champanir, 
130; conspires against Sultdn Ah- 
mad, 100; submits to the Sultsn, 
102; the Sultdn’s campaign against, 
104 and a, 

Tiri, Rajah of Nadét, conspires 
against Sultén Ahmad, 100, 102 
and n.; submits to the Sultdn, 102. 

Tédé gras in Gujarat, 99n. 

Tédar Mal, Rajah, under the BEm- 
peror Akbar, 22, 

Toghin, Malik, created Farhat-ul- 
Malk, 166; Tasha of Sdénkhd- 
dhar and Jagat, 198; prevents in- 
surrection in Ahmadabad, 208, 

Téghdén, Malik, son of Malik Aféz, 
235; waits on Sultdén Bahddar at 
Dilwirah; 337; has charge of Diu, 
347; his treatment of Shih Tahir 
Dakhini and Persian merchants, 
855 5 towns belonging to, 17 


Téghan Shah Khatri, entitled Ittikehér- 


igen in battle near Kaparbanj, 

hele Fiilddi, Malik, at_sivgo of 

andisér, 274n.; created Fuld 
Khiin, 830. 

Toghlak Khan, Prince, at storming of 
Mahdbalah ‘defile (av, 1467), 184 
and n., 185n. 

Téghlak Khan, M6dvid-ul-Mulk so en+ 

» titled, 330; his son created Mani 

~__Khén, 380, _ 

Te Khin, governor of Morbi, 
lefeated by Ishak, 837. 4 
Toghtak Shdh: =Ghids-ud-din Toghlak 

(qv.), 73. 

Tékhan, name of a well in Jéinabgarh, 
183. 

Torakh, village on the Mahindri, Téj 

» Khan has charge of, 193. 

Trilék, son of Siilihan, ancestor of 
Sadhéran (q.v.), 67. 

Trilék, son of Diilah, ancestor of Sa- 
dhdran (9 v.), 68, 

Tripoliah, the, 230, 


Tudr, name of a° Rajput tribe, 278 


— 
‘ah, Malik, receives title of Taj- 
-Mulk, 98n.; expedition against 
infidels, 98n. . 
bi rat written by Arém 
shmiri for Séid Hazrat Mubéa-. 
rak, 436, 

Tuhm-ud-din, Kazi, meeting with Sul- 
tin Mahmiid Bigarha at Sarkhéj, 
200; story of him and the Sultdn’s 
jeweller, 214, . 3 


Lurkey, Gujardtf paper exported to, 4. 

Turks assist Malik Afdz against the 
Portuguese, 222n., 869n, 

Turks (European), established at Dit 
ort Sultdn Bahddar (av. 1581), 


U'chh, boats, Wee: 56; taken by 
* Shahdb-nd-di 

Odi. Singh, ajc. i Bansbdlah, de- 
.~ feated by Musulmins, 272 and n.; 

‘entertains Bahdédar: Khan, 277 and 
n.; submits to Bahddar Khan at 
Chitér, 826n.; killed in battle of 
Kénwah, 347n., 858n, 

U'di Singh, Réjab of Pal, attempts to 
rescue Sultén Mahmtid Khiljt, 353 
and n, 

U'gar Sén, sent to hold Mandi for 
Médini Rad, 256; in skirmish with 
Musulmans, 272, 

Ujain, on the Kéliddah, battle be- 
tween Sultin Ahmad and Sultén 
Hoshang, 103, 104n. ; ee by 
Sultén Abmad, 106 and nj; Meéding 
RAG retreats to, 2 i 
given to Silhadi Purbiah, 856 ; in 
charge of Bhiipat Rai, 357 ; placed 
in charge of Darid Khan of Mandu, 
358; Muhamad Shéh Férki en- 
camped at, 394, 899. 

Ulugh Khan (otherwise Alp Khan) 
commands be peta against Gu- 
jarat, 37 and n.; rules in Ghjardt as 
Nazim of 'Ald-ud-din, 38, 39 and 
n,; Suppresses sedition at Muiltdn, 
B90. ; engaged against the Moghals 
under -Kadur, 89n.; troops revolt 
against him, 39n. ; in action with 
Moghals near” Dehli, 39n,; has 
charge of Rantambhér, 39n.; dies 
about A.p. 1301, 89n.; said tc have 
adopted Déwal Dé as his daughter, 
88; and to have built the A’dinah 

asjid in Pattan, 38, 

Ulugh Khén, Babé-ul-Mulk so “en- 
titled (4.p. 1526), 329; in league 
with "Imdd-ul-Mulk and Latif Khan, 
334 and n.; is probably executed 
(a.p. 1526), 335 and n.; confounded 
with Alaf Khan, 362n. 7 
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*Ulugh Khan, wha ssinian, at tho 
death of Mahmiid HL, 454, . 

‘Umar Khan, son of Sultan Hoshang of 
Malwah, raises army against Mah- 
mid Khiljf, and burns Bhilsah, 123 
and n.; he is alata Hx battle near 
Sérangp pe ‘A.D, 1488), 124 and n. 

*Umar ifghan Lodi, flying from 
Humdidn, ae refuge with Sultdn 
Bahddar, 347 and n. 

U'nah, near Dini, a port in Br 
9 Mirza Muhamad “Zaman at, 400, 
401; Shih Shams-ud-din Bukhdrt 
buried near, 189. ~ 

’Usmin Ahmad Sarl it conspirer 
against Sultin Ahmad, 

’Usmdnpirah, near Amada, built 
by axe "Usmiin, 440, 
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Wojth-ul-Mulk, Téj—cont. 
racy against Jarji, 422; takes his 
turn in charge of Mahmiid IIL, 423 ; 
he is plundered by order of that 

. Sultdn, 427, 429. 

Wajth-ul-Mulk Tank, first Muhama- 
dan ruler of Gujarat, 67 ; originally 

® a Hindu named Sadhdran (q.v.), 
67,70; his son, Zafar Khan, Nézim 
of Gujarat, 58, 68, 

Wajth-ul-Mulk Ténk, entertained by 
Darié Khin, 411; meets Sultdn 
Mahmiid UD. at Jdmbii in J hdlawdr, 
416, 

Wantd=Bénth (9.v.), 489. 

Wanthali (or Banthali), ancient 
capital of Sérath, 182 and n. 

Watrak, River, Mabmudabid founded 

on, 201; Bahddar Shih at (a.p, 
1526), 331n. ej 
Weapons, in use in Sérath (a.p. 1470), 
190; used by Hindiis in Sind, 195; 
A.D, 1478), 198. See 










against 





Z. 


Zafar Khén, killed in action with 
Moghals near Dehli, 39n. 

Zafar Khan, as Nazim in Gujarat (cir. 
1317), 40; recalled, and put to 

~ death, 40. 

Zafar Khén, title given to Hasan 
Gangti (¢.v.), 53n. 

Zafar Khan, Nazim in Gujarat, 58 ; 
dies in Gujarat (A.p. 1871), 58. = 

Zafar Khan, son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, 
born at Dehli, 71n.; a saint bestows 
on him the kingdom of Gujardt for 
his good deeds, 70,71; made chief 
butler to Firoz Shih, 72 and n.; 
sent to Gujardt against Rasti Khién, 
74 and n, 7bn.; made Nédzin of 
Gujardt, 58, 68; honoured by 
Sultién Muhamad, 75; at Pattan, 
74,75; entitled Muzatfar Khan, &c., 
74n., 75; his letter to Rasti Khan, 
74; defeats Rasti Khan at Kambhu, 
75; founds Jitpiir, 75; pacificates 
Gujarat, 75 ; suppresses rebellion in 
I'dar, 76; designs to destroy temple 
of Sémnat, 76; repels invasion of 
Gujarat by Réjah’A’dil Khén, 76 
andn.; his campaign against Jha- 
rand, 76 and nj; destroys temple 
of Sémndt and_ establishes Islim 
there (a.p, 1395), 76 and n, 77; his 
campaign against Mandi, 77 and n.; 
Visits tomb of Khwajah Mu’in-ud- 
din at Ajmir, 77 and n.; his cam- 
paign against Simbhar and Dind- 
winah, 77, 78; his campaign 
against Dilwdrah and Jagwarah, 
78 and n.; his son Tatdr Khan 
joins him at Pattan, 78; his cam- 
paign against I’dar,79, 80n-; sup- 
presses rebellion in Sémnat, 79, 
80n.; Sultin Mahmid of Dehli 
seeks aid from, 79; places Tatar 
Khin on throne of Gujardt, and 
retires_into private life, 81 and n., 
82n.; said to cause his son’s death, 
82 and n.; resumes the government 
of Gujarat, 83; makes Shams 
Khan-governor of Nagor, 83; ap- 
points his successor, 83; prepares 
to assist Sultén Mahmud against 
Ikbdél Khan, 83; assumes regal 
power in Gujarat with the title of 
Muzaffar Shéh (q.v.), 84 and n,; 
kings of his dynasty, 71n. 

SY, 





INDEX. 


Zafar Khan, son of Sultén Ahmad 
Gujarati, leads expedition against 
Malik-ut-Tnjjér in Mahéim, 116; 
takes Thanah by siege, 117; attacks 
Mahdim, 117; which he takes from 
Malik-at-Tujjar, 118. 

Zafar-ul-Jiwarh, lett in charge of Déd- 
Sd 51 and n.; is driven to Dhar, 


Zahir-ud-din Babar, see Babar, 277. 

Zahir-ul-Muk, ‘killed in battle with 
Raf Mal, 253n. 

Zaid hin *Amrén (or Zaid ibn Umr- 
ibn-Madin), attests the truth of a 
tradition, 174 and n. 

Zakkimdér, epithet applied to Ab- 
madibdd by Aurangzib, 91n. 

cone Mirza, son of Badi-uz-Zamin, 

es of Husén Biikrah, 
374, marries a daughter of the 


Emperor Babar, 3874; imprisoned 
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Zamén Mirzd—cont. 
by Emperor Humditin, he escapes to 
Sultin Bahddar, 874; letters con- 
cerning, between Emperor Humditn 
and Sultén’ Bahddar, 375; his pre- 
ténsions to throne of Guj anit, f00; 
defeated at U'nah by Malik Thi, 
401. 

Zid-ud-din, Malik, entitled Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk, wazir of Sultan ee 103 
and n. 

erg Mulk, in battle near apache: 


ital. Mil son Of Nasir Khan, 


pardoned for complicity in murder , 
of Sultan Sikandar, 385n.; plun- ~ 
dered by Rai Singh in Dahdéd (cir. 
1527), 386n. 

Zin Bandah, deputed to try evil- doers 
at Dédgir, 48 and n.; is taken by 
rebels and killed, 49. 
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Tiustrations of Ancient Buildings in Kashmir, 
Prepared at the Indian Museum under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for India m Council. From Photographs, Plans, and Drawings 
taken by Order of the Government of India, By Henry Hardy: Cole, Lient. 
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: 58 Plates and Woodents, £2 28, 
Archwological Survey of Western India. Vol. tr, 
Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archwological Survey of Western 
India, . 1874-1875. By James Burgess, F.R.G.8., MLR.AB,, &¢., Archmo- 
logical Surveyor and Reporter to Government, Western India, 1876, 
Half-bound. Quat#. 74 Plates and Woodeuta, ‘£3 3a, 
Archmological Survey of Western India. Vol. IIr. 
Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurungabad Districts in the 
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Season's Operations of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 
1875-1876. By James Burgess, F.R.G.8., M.R,A.S., etc. Half-bound. 
Quarto. 66 Plates and Woodents, 22 26. 
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of the Government of India, By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut, R.E., late 
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4to. With Photographs and Plates, £3 10s. 
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Twenty-one Days in India. Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, 
K.C.B, Post 8vo, 4s.. An Illustrated Edition, Demy 8v0, 10s. 6d. 
ABBOTT, Capt, JAMES. 
Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and 
St. Petersburg, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva. 
‘With some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurisn. 
With Map and Portrait. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24s. 
Academy Sketches, including Various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 
Blackburn, Editor of “Academy” and “Grosvenor” Notes. Third 
year, 1885, 200 Tlustrations. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


sop, the Fables of, and other Eminent Mythologists. With 
Morals and Keflectio@. By Sir Roger L’Estrange, kt. A facsimile 
reprint of the Edition of 1669. Feap. Folio, antique, sheep. 21s. 

Aids to Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand, 24mo., cloth antique. 1s. 6d. 

Akbar: An Hastern Romance. By Dr, P. A. 8, Van Limburg. 
Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S. Cr, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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Snowdrops: Idylis for Children, From the Swedish of Zach 
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Swedish of Zach Topelius, Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. * 
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Alexander II., Emperor of allthe Russias, Lifefof. By the Author 
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AMBER ALI, SYED, MOULVI, M.4., LL.B., Bartister-at-Lavwe. 
The Personal Law of the Mahommedans (according to all 
the Schools). Together with a Comparative Sketch of the Law of 
Inheritance among the Sunnis and Shiahs. Demy 8vo. lis, 


ANDERSON, EDWARD L. * 
How to Bide and School a Horse. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics, Cr 8ro 2s. 64, 
& System of School Training for Horses. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


ANDERSON, P. 
he English in Western India. Demy 8vo. lds, 


ANDERSON, THOMAS, Parliamentary Reporter, &c, . 


*  ‘Bistory of Shorthand, With an onalysis and review of its present 
condition and prospects in Europe and America. With Portraits. Cr. 
8eo. 12s. 6d. 

Catechism of Shorthand; being e Critical Examination of the varioua 
Styles, with special reference to the question, Which is the best English 
\ System of Shorthand? Feap. 8vo. Is. ‘ 


ANDREW, Siv WILLIAM PATRIOK, C.LE., MR.AS., F.RGS., PSA: 
India and Her Neighbours. With Two Maps. Demy8vo. 15s. 
Qur Scientific Frontier. With Sketch-Map and Appendix. Demy 

Bro, 6s. 

Euphrates Valiey Route, in connection with the Central Asian and 
Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June- 
1882, Roy. 8vo., with 2 Maps. 53. 

Through Booking of Goods between the Interior of India and 
the United Kingdom. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

Indian Railways as Connected withthe British Empire in 
the East. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ANGELL, H. €., M.D. 
The Sight, and How to Preserve it. With Numerous Iilustra- 
tions, Fifth Thousand. Feap.8vo. is. 6d, _ 


ANSTED, Professor DAVID THOMAS, M.A., F.R.S., &c. . 

Physical Geography. Fifth Edition. With Illustrative Mapes. 
Post 8v0. 7s. 

Elements of Physiography. For the Use of Science Schools. Feap. 
8vo, 1s, 4d. te S 

The World We Live In.s Or, First Lessons in Physical Geography. 
For the use of Schools and Students. Tweuty-fifth Thousand, with 
Tilustrations. Fenp, 870. 28, 

The Earth’s History. Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 
Schools and Stadents. Third Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 28. 

Two Thousand Examination Qnestions in Physical Geography. 
pp. 180, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 

Water, and Water Supply. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Part I.—Surface Waters. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 183. 

The Applications of Geology to the Arts and Manufactures. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 4s. — 


Antiquity and -Genuineness of the Gospels. With some Prefatory 
Remarks on the Remoter Sources of Unbelief. Cr. 8vo. 28. 
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AQUARIUS. . 

Books on Games at Cards. Piquet and Cribbage—Games at Cards for 
Three Players—Taroceo—Familiar Round Games at Cards—Norseman— 
New Games with Cards and Dice—Kearté. Cr. 16mo, 1s. ench. 

ARCHER, Capt. J. H. LAWRENCE, Rengal H. P, 

Commentaries on the Punjaub Campaign—1848-49, including 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh, War, from original 
sources, Cr. 8vo. 88. 

ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. 

Bthel’s Journey to Strange Lands in Search of Her Doll. 
With Mustrations by Chas, Whymper. Cr. 8vo. 2a. 6a, 

Army and Wavy Calendar for the Financial Year 1884-85. Being 
a Compendimn of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated State- 
menta, Abstrdéte, &c. Compiled from authentio sources. Published 
Annually, Demy 8vo. 26. 6d, 

Army and Navy Magazine. Vols. I. to VIII. are issued. Demy 8vo. 
7. 6d. each. Monthly, 1s, 7 

AYNSLEY, Mrs, J. C. MURRAY. 

Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh, 8vo. lis, 

BAILDON, SAMUEL, Author of ‘Tea in Assam,” 

The Tea Industry in India, A Review of Finance and Labour, and 
® Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BARNARD, H. 

Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science and General 
Knowledge: Embracing the subjecta of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
alology, Chemistry, Mathematica and Geography. Cr, 8vo. 2a, 6d, 

BATE, J. D., M.R.A.S. 

An Examination of the Claims of Ishmael as viewed by Mu- 
hammadans. (Being the first chapter of Section I. of “ Studies in 
Islam.’’) Demy 8vo, 12. 

BAYLISS, WYKE, ¢ 

The Higher Life in Art: with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Munsters. Hlustrated, Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

Belgium of the East, The. By the Author of “Egypt under Ismail 
Pasha,” “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” &. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

BELLEW, Captain. 

Memoirs of a Griffin; or, A Cudet’s First Year in India. Illuetrated 
from Designs by the Author, A New Edition. €r, vo. 10s. 6d 

BENTON, SAMUEL, L.R.C.P., dc. 

Home Nursing, and How to Help in Casesof Accident, ua. 
trated with 19 Woodcuts. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

EERDMORE, SEPTIMUS (NIMSHIVICH). 

& ficratch Team of Exsoys never before put together. Re 
printed from the “ Quarterly’' and “Westminster” Reviews. The 
Kitchen and the Cellar —- Thackeray — Russia — Carriages, Roads, and 
Coaches. Cr. 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK, Kev. CHARLES INGRAM, M.A., Vicor of Burley in Wharfedale, neay 

Leeds, 

The Proselytes of Inhmael}. . Being « short Historical Survey of the 
Turanian Tribes in their Western Migrations. With Notes and Appen. 
dices. Second Edition. Cr.8vo0. 6s, 
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BLANCHARD, SIDNEY LAMAN. 
Yesterday and To-day in India. Post vo. 63, 


BLENKINSOPP, Rev. E. L., M.A., Rector of Springthorpe. 
Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church. 
Second K@ition. Cr. 80. 63, 
BOILEAU, Major-General J, LT. 
A New avd Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the Differences of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadrant and to 
Five Pluces of Decimals, ‘Together with a Table of the Lengtha of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 
the Equator to the Poles; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Editiou, thoroughly revised aud corrected by the 
Author, 1876, Roy, 8vo. 128, 


BOULGER, DEMETRIUS CHARLES, M.R.A.S, 


History of China. Domy Svo. Vol. I, with Portrait, 18s, Vol, IT., 183. 
Vol, III,, with Portraits aud Map, 28s. 


England and Byssia in Central Asia, With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia, “2 vola. 
Demy 8vo, 30s, 


Central Asian Portraits; or, ‘Lhe Celebrities of the Khannteé and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athulik Ghozi aud Badaulet, Anoer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appendix. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
BOWLES, THOMAS G1BSON, Master Muriner, 
Flotsam and Jetsam. A™Wachtsman’ 8 Experiences nt Sea and Ashore, 
Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d, + 
BOYD, K, NELSON, F.RUS., PGS, he 
Chili and the Chilians, during ‘the War 1879-80. Cloth, Illustrated, 
Cr, 8vo. 108. 6d, 
Coal Mines Inspection: Its History and Results, Demy 80, Lis. 


BRADSHAW, JOHN, LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras, 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, with noe: explanatory and 
philological. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
BRAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.LS., be. 
The Sphaguaces, or Pest Moses of Kurope and North America, 
Tilustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo. 258, 
BRANDE, Professor, D.C.L., F.A.S., &c., and Professor, A. 8. TAYLOR, M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 
Chemistry, a Manual of. Feap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 64. 
BRANDIS, Dr., Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of Judi, 


The Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. Text 
Demy 8vo. and Plates Roy. 4to. £2 188, . 


BRERETON, WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kong, Solicitor. 
The Truth about Opium. Being the Substauce of Three Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Hail, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 


BINUHT, W., late Colour-Sergeant 10th Middlesox R.V. 


Red Book for Sergeants. Fifth and Revised Edition, 1880. Inter. 
lenved. Feap. 8¥0., 1s. 
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BRISTOWE, J.8., M.D., PEB.CPy Senior Physician und Joint Lecturer on Medi 
cine, St. Thomas's Hospital, 

The Physiological and Pathological Relations of the Voice 
and Bpeeoh. Mlustrated. Demy 8vo, 7x. 6d. * 

British Painters ofthe 1sth and 1eth Genturies. With 0 Exam. | 

ples of their Work, engraved on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, Demy 4to is, 

Britiah Pharmacopoeia, Pocket Guide to the, Being an Explanatory 
Olassification of itg Drugs, Preparations, and Compounds. All essen- 
tlals being comprised ins form and size adapted to the Practitioner's 
Note Book, 1a, 

BUCKLAND, ©.T., F.2.8. € 

‘Whist for Beginners, Second Edition. Cr. 16mo. 1a. 

Gketohes of Social Life in India. Cr.&vo. 5s. 

BUCKLE, the late Captain B., Aaristant Adjutant-General, Bengal Artillery, 

Bougal Artillery. 4 Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery 
from the formation of the Corps. Hdited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
8v0, 108, 

BUOKDEY, ROBERT B., AMI1O.E., Exeoutive Engineer to the Public Works 
Department of India. as . 

The Irrigation Works of India, and thoir Financial Results. Being 
4 brief History and Description of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State, With Map 
and Appendix. Demy 8vo. 9a, a 

BURBIDGR, PF. W. . 

Cool Orchids, and How to Grow . With Descriptive List of 
all the beat Species in Cultivation, Ill ted with numerous Woodouts 
and Coloured Figures of 18varieties, Cr. 8vo. . 6a. 

BURGYSS, Captain F,, Bengal Stay’ Corps. 

Byorting Fire-arms for Bush and Jungle; or, Hints to Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Ure of Fire-arme, with 
Useful Notes on Sporting Rifles, &c. lustrated by the Anthor, Cr. 
Byo, 5a, 

BURGOYNE, Ideutenant-Cotonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. P 

Regimental ords of the Bedfordshire Militia, Cr.8vo. 5s. 

BURKE, PETER, jeantat-Law. i 

Celebrated Naval and Military: Trials. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d z 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain R.N., Retived List, Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, 

Life of Edward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771, rer 
Bvo. Ql. 

Byron Birthday Book, The. Compiled and edited by James Burrows, [-~” 

New Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. . } 

By be ar By the Author of “ Signor Monaldini’a Niece.” 2vola. Cr. 

, Sv: 2s. : 


CANNING, The Hon, ALBERT 8. @. i we 
Thoughts on Shakespeare's Historical Plays, Demy 8vo. 122, 
CARLYLE, THOMAS, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, With Personal Reminiscences 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents, 
Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 4 
2vols. With Portrait and Dlustrations, Cr. 8vo. 21s, 
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CARRINGTON, B., M.D., F.B.S. is 

British Hepatiow, Containing Descriptions and Figures of the 
Native Species of Jungermannia, Marcbantia, and Anthoceros, Imp. 
8vo., sewed, Parts 1 to 4, each Qs. 6d. plain; 3s, 6a. coloured. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts, 

CAVENAGH, Gen. Sir ORFEUR, K.C.8.I. 
Reminiscences of an Indian Offoial. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
CHAFFEES, WILLIAM, Author of “ Hall Marks on Plate,” 

Gilda Aurifabrorum; A History of London Goldamiths and Plate- 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fao-simile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Records preserved at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
Tllustrations Roy, 8vo. 18s, 

Challenge of Barletta, The. By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vola., Cr. 8v0. 21s. 
OHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter Schlemihl. Translated by Sir John Bowring, LL.D., &. 
trations on India paper by George Cruikshank, Large paper, Cr. 4to., 
half-Roxburghe, 10s, 6a. 

Ohesney, General F. R., Life of. By his Wife and Daughter. Edited 
y Stanley Inne-Poole, 8vo. 188, 

CLARKE, Mra, CHARLES, Lady Superintendent of the National Training Schook 
Sor Cookery, S. Kensington, 8.W. 

Plain Cookery Recipes as Taught inthe School. Paper cover. 


Or. 8vo. 18 
High-Class Cookery az Taught in the School. Cloth. Cr. 8vo, 
Qe, 6d. 
Clever Phingn said by OhiMfiren, Edited by Howard Paul, Roy. lémo. 
2s. 6d. 


Collection Catalogue for Naturalists, A Ruled Book for keeping a Por- 
manent Record of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Iudex. Strongly bound, 200 pages, 74. 6d. ; 300 pages, 103.; and 
2a, 6d. extra for every additional 100 pages. Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS 

The Roman Brevisry. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious Classified Extracts, Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8v0. 5s. 

Henry VIII. An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in 
England, Post 8vo. 6a. ce 

St. Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus Hpiscopus Hipponiensia), 
a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Rome. Cr, 8vo. 5a, 

COLLINS, MABEL, 

sue ery of Helena Modjeska (Madame Chispowska), Cr. 8yo. 
s. Gd. : . 


COLOMB, Cotonel. 
Bluestockings. A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Moliére, Cr. 8yo, 3s, 6d. 
COLQUHOUN, Major J. A.S., R.A. 
With the Kurrum Force in the Caubul Campaign of 1878-79, 
With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings, and two Maps. Demy 
8vo, 168. 
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Companion to the Writing-Pesk. How to Address Titled People, &o, 
Roy. 32mo, 1s. 


OOOKR, M. 0., M.A., LL.D. 
The British Fungi: A Plain and Easy Account of. With Coloured 
Plates of 40 Species, Fifth Edition, Revised. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
British Hepatiorw. Sewed sd. 
BRuat, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi. Dlustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 
Sowerby, Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Cr, 8vo. 68. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. Revised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation, Diustrated with 200 Woodente: Twenty-fAfth Thousand, 
82mo. Is, 

A Manual of Botanic Terms. New Edition, greatly Enlarged, Dus. 
trated with over 300 Woodents. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 64. 


COOKE, M. (.,:M.A., A.L,S., ot L. QUELET, M.D., 0.A., Inat. ot Sord. laur, 
care Synoptica Hymenomycetum Buropmorum. Foap. so. 


Gites SUSAN. 
Crosspatoh, and other Stories. New ‘Bdition, Ilustrated. (Cr. 8vo, 
. Sa, 6d, 
Cooper's Hill Royal Indian Bngineering College, Calendar of. 
Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy 8vo. 58, 


CORBET, Mra, M. E. 
A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Tlwptrated with Photos, Cr, 8vo, 
7s. 6a, 


ORESSWELL, C. N., of the Inner Temple, 
‘Woman, and her Work in the World. Cr, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 


OROLL, JAMES, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Climate and Time in their Geologionl Relations, Wlustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcuts. 57 Pp. Demy 810. Ste, 
OROSLAND, Mrs, NEWTON. 
Stories of the City of London: Retold for Youthful Readers, With 
10 Mlustrations, Cr. 8vo. 6a. 


Crown of Life, The.. By M. Y.W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
trom desigos by Arthur Robertson, Feap. 4to. 63, 


Cruise of H.M.S. “Galatea,” Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1967-1868, By the Rev. John Milner, B,A., Chaplain; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. Dlustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; avd by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotypes from 
Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


CUNNINGHAM, H, 8., M.A,, one of the Judges of the High Court of Oaloutta, and 
late Member of the Famine Commission, 
British India, and its Rulers. Demy 8vo. 10s, 64. 


CUVIER, BARON, 

The Animal Kingdom, With considerable Additions by W. B. Car- 
penter, M.D,, FBS, and J. 0. Westwood, FG8. New Edition, 
Ilustrated with 500 Engrarings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates, Imp, 
Bvo, als. 
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DAUMAS, E., Geneval of the Division Commanding at Bordeauz, Senator, &0. &0. 

Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. With 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition), Demy 
8v0, 6a. 

DAVIES, THOMAS. 

The Preparation and Mounting of Microscopic Objects. New 
Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present ‘lime by John 
Matthews, M.D., F.8.M.8., Vioo-Prostdent of the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, Foap. 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

DAVIS, GEORGE E,, F.R.M.LS., P.C.S., P.LC., &e 


Practical Microscopy. Llustrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DEIGHTON, K., Principal of Agra College. 
Shakespeare's King Henry the Fifth. With Notes and an Intro- 
duction. Cr. 8v0, 5s, 
DE LISLE, EDWIN. 
Centenary Studies: Wyclifand Luther, Cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, f., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Foap. 2s, 6d. 
DICKENS, CHARLES. 

Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now 
firat collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richard Herne 
Shepherd, 2vols. Demy 8vo. 2la, 

Edition de Luxe. 2vols, Imp. 8vo. (Only 180 copies printed.) 
BIOTIN. SEED eRICE Vi, Sc.B, of the Middle Tomple, Barristor-ct-law 
ranstator) 

Chiushingura: or the Loyal League, A Japanose Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix oontaining a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takasako, anda specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character, 
Dlustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, drawn and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese paper. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1352 to 1866. (Russian 
Official Publication.) 2 vols, Demy 8vo. 288, 
DORAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

“Their ig sties’ Hervants’’: Aunalsof the English Stage. Actors 
Authora, ‘and Audiences, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 
Post &vo. 68. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs, MINNIE® 

Countess Violet; or, What Grandmammsa saw in the Fire. A Book for 
Girls. Ilustrated. Cr. 8vo 3s, 64. 

Grandmother’s Diamond Ring. <A Tale for Girls, Cr.8vo., as. 6d, 

DRURY, Col. HEBER. . 

The Useful Plants of India, with Notices of their chief value in 
Commerce, Medicine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections, Roy. 8vo, 16s, 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F.R.A.S., Bengal Medical Service, 

Recoliections of the Kabul Campsiga 1879-1880. Illustrations 
and Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

BUMERGUE, EDWARD, M.E.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of Orientalists, 

The Chotts of Tunis; or, the Great Inland Sea of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr.8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, €.8.1., Bengal Civil Servico, Barvister-at-law. 

The Life of Major-General Sir Henry Marion Durand, 
E.C.8.1., 0.B., of the Royal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vola. 
Demy 870. 42s. 
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DUTTON, Major the Hon. CHARLES. 
Life in India. Cr, Svo, 28. 6d, 
DWIGHT, HENRY 0. 
Turkish Life in War Time. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 


DYER, The Rev. T. F, THISTLETON, M.A. 
Hnglish Folk-lore. Second dition, Cr. 8vo, 38, 
EDWARDS, G. SUTHERLAND. 

A Fomale Nihilist. By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French 

by G. Sutherland Edwards. Cr. 8vo. fs. 
EDWARDS, H. SUTHERLAND. 

The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, Composers, and Executants 
of Modern Opera, 2vola. Cr.8vo. 21s, 

The Russians at Home and the Russians Abroad.’ Sketches, 
‘Unpolitical and Politigal, of Russian Life under Alexander IT. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8v0, la, 

BMINUNT WOMEN SERINS. Faited by JOHN H, INGRAM. Cr. 8vo, 
3s, 6d, 
BAND, MATHILDE. 
George Bliot. 
ROBINSON,"A. MARY F. 
Emily Bronte. 
THOMAS, BERTHA, 
George Sand. 
GILCHRIST, ANNE. 
Mary Lamb. 
HOWE, JULIA WARD, 
Margaret Fuller. 
ZIMMERN, HELEN. 
Maria Edgeworth. 
PITMAN, Mrs. EK, R. 
Elisabeth Fry. * 
LER, VERNON. ~ 
Countess of Albany. 
MILLER, Mre. FENWICK, * 
Harriet Martineau. 
PENNELL, ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Mary Wolistoneoraft Godwin. 
“ENSOR, F. SYDNEY, C.E. 

Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. 10s. 6d. 

The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, from Her Accession to the 
present time, A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty’s Reign 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

EYRE, Major-Geneval Sir ¥., I.C.8.1., C.B. . 

The Kabul Insurrection of 1861-42. Revised and corrected from 
Lieut, Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B, Mallesoh, 
C.8.I. With Map and Iliuetrations. Cr.8vo, 98. 

FARRAR, The Rev. FREDERIC W., D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, de. 

‘Words of Truth and Wisdom. Cr. 8y0. 5a. 

FEARON, ALEC. 
Kenneth Trelawny. Qyola. Cr.8¥0. 2Is, 
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FINCH-HATTON, HON. HAROLD. 
Advance Australia! An Account of Eight Years Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, Map 

and Plates. Demy 8vo. 18, 


FORBES, Capt. C. J. F. 8, of the British Burma Commissnon. 
Comyarative Grammar of the Languages of Purther India. 
A Fragment; and other Essays, being the Literary Remains of the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 6a. 
Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Gonsular Sketches. Reprinted 
from “' Vanity Fair." Cr. 8vo. 68. 


FOURNIER, ALFRED, Professeur 2 la Faculté de Médecine de Paria, Médecin de 
VHépital Saint Louis, Membre de V Académie de Médecine. 
Syphilis and Marriage: Lectures deli at the Hospital of St. 
Louis, Translated by Alfred Lingard. Ct.Bvo, 10s, 64. 


FRASER, Iéout,-Col, G. T., formerly of Ist Bombay Fusiliers, and recently 
attached to the Staff of H.M. Indian Army. 
Beoords of Sport and Military Life in Western India. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G, B. Malleson, C.8.1. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRY, HERBERT. 

London in 1885. Its Suburbs and Environs, Wlustrated with 18 
Bird's-eye. Views of the Principal Streets, and a Map. Fifth year of 
publication, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, 2s, 

Gaxettecr of Southern India. With the Tonasserim Provinces and 
Singapore, Compiled trom original and authentic sources. Accompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton. 
ments. With 4to. Atlas, Roy. 8vo. £3 8s. 


Gasetteers of India. 
THORNTON, 4 vols. Demy 8vo. £2 16s. 
Demy 8vo. 2is. 
» + (N.W.P., &.) 2 vols, Demy 8vo. 25a. 
Geography of India. Comprising an account of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining. pp, 250. Foap. 8vo, 2s. 
Geological Papers on Western India. Including Cutch, Scindo, and the 
south-east ooast of Arabia. To which is added a Summary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited forthe Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Mapa and 
Plates; half-bound, Roy. 8vo, 2228. 
GIBNEY, Major B. D., late Adj. lat Wilts B.V. 
Barnest Madement; a Tale of Wiltshire. Dedicated by permiasion to 
Lisut.-Gen, Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B, Cr. 8v0. 6a. ~ 
GILLMOBE, PARKER (UBIQUE). 


» Encounters with Wild Beasts. With 10 full-page Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo. 7a. 6d. 


Prairie and Forest, A description of the Game of North America, 
,with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 37 Illustrations. Cr. 
Bvo, 7a. 6d. 


‘The Amphibion’s Voyage. Mlustrated. Cr.Svo. 7s, 6d, 
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GOLDSTUOKER, Prof. THEODORH, The late. 
’ ‘The Literary Remains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
GRAHAM, ALEXANDER. 
Genealogical and Chronologioal Tables, illustrative of Indian His- 
tory, Demy 4to. 5s. 
GRANT, JAMES. 
Derval Hampton; A Story of the Sea. 2 vols. Cr. Syo. 2Qls. 
GRANVILLE, J, MORTIMER, M.D. 
The Oare and Cure ofthe Insane. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 364, 
Change as a Mental Restorative. Demy 8v0. 1s, 

Werves and Merve Troubles. Foap. 8vo. 1s. 

Common Mind fronbles. Feap. 8vo. 1s, 

ow to make the Best of Life. Foap. 8vo, 1s. 

Youth: ItsCareand Culture, Post. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Seoret ofa 0! Head. Foap. 8vo, 1s, 

The Secret of a Goi mory. Foap,8vo. Is. 

@leep and Bleeplessness. Foap.8vo. 1s, 

GREENE, F. V., Lieut. U.S, Avmy, and lately Military Attaché to the U, S. Lega» 
tion at St. Petersburg. 

The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877- 
1878. Second Edition. Roy. 8vo. 32s, 

Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Cr.8vo. 9s, 

GRIESINGER, THEODOR. 

The Jesuits ; « Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
trom the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by 
Ad. Poot M.D, MDlustrated. Second Edition, One Volume. Demy 
8v0, 10s, 6d. 

Mysteries of the Vatican, or Crimes of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 
Bvo, 2ls. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Imporial University of Tokio, Japan. 

Corea, the Hermit Nation. Rody. 8vo, 18s. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH T. #. 

Birth of the War God. A Poem. By Kalidasa, Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse, Cr. Bvo. 5a. 

Grove’s System of Medical Book-keeping. The Complete Sat, 4to. ae 
£4 lds, 64. 
HAINES, 0. B. 

A Vindication of Bugland’s Policy with regard to the Opium 

Trade. Cr.8vo. 2s. 64, 
HALL, E. HEPPLE, F.8.8. 

Lands of Plenty for Health, Sport, and Profit. British North 

America, A Hook for ell Travellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 68, 
HALL, The Rev. T. G., M.A., Prof. of Mathematics in King's College, London, 

‘The Blements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problema in Nautical Astro- 
nomy. For the use of Schools, 12mo, 28. 

HAMILTON, LEONIDAS LE CENCI, M.A. * 

Ishtar and Isdubar. The Epic of Babylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
ot love, and the hero and warrior king. Lluatrated. Dany 8vo, 8s, 6d, 

HANOOCK, FE, OAMPBELL, 

Copies for China Painters. With Fourteen Chromo-Lithographe 1 and 

other Iustrationa., Demy 8r0. 10s. 
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Handbook of Reference to the Mapsz of India. Giving the Lat. and 
Long, of places of note. Damy 18mo. Ss. 6d. 
*,* This will be found a valuable Companion to Mesars. Allen & Co.'s Maps 
of India. 
HARCOURT, Maj. A. F, P., Bengal Staf Corps, 
Down by the Drawie. 2 vols. in one, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hardwicke’s Blementary Books, paper covers: Chemistry, 4d.; 
+ Mechanios, 2 parta, 4d.; Hydrostatics, 2d.; Hydraulios, 2d,; Pnen- 
mation, 2d. 
HARDWICKE, HERBERT JUNIUS, M.D., 4o. 
Health Resorts and Spas; or, Climatic and Hygienic Treatment of 
Disease. Fonp, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HARTING, JAMES EDMUND, 
Sketohesz of Bird Life. With numerous Dlustrations, Demy 8vo. 
10s, 64. 
HAWHIS, Rev. H. RB. bf 


Musioand Morals. Thirteenth Edition. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

My Musioal Life. With Portraits. Cr.8vo. 15s. 

HAWSIS, Mrs, 

Ohaucer’s Beads; A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chau- 
cer's Proverbs or Sooth-saws. Cr. 8vo., vellum. 58.; paper boarda, 
4a, Ga, 

Health Primers. 1. Premature Death. 2. Alcohol. 8, Exercise and 
‘Training. 4. The House. 5, Personal Appearances, 6. Baths and 
Bathing,, 7, The Skin, 8. The Heart. 9, The Nervous Syatem, 10. 
Health in Schoola. Demy l6mo. 1s. each. 

HEAPHY, THOMAS. 

The Likeness of Christ. Being an Enquiry into the verisimilitude of 
the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Baylias, 
F.8.4, INustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engravings on Wood, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, ating 
4to., price £5 5s, * 

HEATLEY, GEORGE 8., M.R.C.V.S. 

Sheep Farming. With Illustrations. -Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

HEINE, HRINRICH. 

The Book of Songs. Translated from the German by Stratheir. Cr. 
Bvo, 7s. 64. 

HELMS, LUDWIG VERNER. 

Pioneering in the Far East, and Journeys to California in 1949, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With Illustrations from original Sketches and 
Photographs, and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

HENNEBERT, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

The Bnglish in Bgypt; England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Pannce- 
fote. 8 Maps. Cr. 8yo. 3s, 6d. 

HENSMAN, HOWARD, Special Correspondent of the ‘ Pioneer’ (Allahabad), and 

. the “ Daily News (London). 

The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the 

brilliant March to Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with 
the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rabman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 2a, 
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HERRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE. 

The Wonders of Plant Life under the Microscope. With 
numerous Liustrations. Small 4to. 64. 

HERSCHEL, Sir JOHN FP. W., Bt., K.H., &¢., Member of the Inslitute of France, dc. 

Popular Lectures on Scientidc Subjects. Cr.8vo, és. 

HOLDEN, EDWARD &., United States Naval Observatory. 

Sir William Herschel: His Life and Works. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Moliand. ‘Translated trom the Italian of Edmondo Amicis, by Carolige 

Tilton. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 64, 

HOLMES, T. RB. E. é 

A History of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbances which 
accompanied it among the Civil Population. With Maps and Plans, 
Demy 8v0. 2is. : 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., F.R.S., and J. G. BAKER, F.L.8. 

Synopsis Pilioum; or, a Synopsis of all Known Ferns, including the 

Osmundaces, Schizences, Marratiacem, and Ophioglossacee (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the ossential Characters of each Genus, Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8@. £1 88. 

HOSSAIN, SYED M. 

Our Difficulties and Wants in the Path of the Progress of 
India. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

HOWDEN, PETER, VS. 

Horse Warranty: a Plain and. Comprehensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor- 
tant. With Forms of Warranty, Feap.8vo. 88. 64. 

HOUGH, Tieutenant-Colonel W. 

Precedents in Military Law. Demy 8vo. 258. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P, 

Notes on Muhammadanism. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Feap. 8vo, 68. 

A Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopmdia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theolo- 
gical Terms, of the Mubammadan Religion, With numerous Llustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo, £228. 

HUNT, Major 8S. LEIGH, Madras Army, and ALEX, 8S, KENNY, M.R.CS.E., 

A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King's College, London. 

On Duty under a Tropical Bun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the ‘Treatment 
of Simple Diseases; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of ‘Travellers in Tropical Countries. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo, 4a. 

Tropical Trials, A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Cr.8vo, 7a. 6d. 

HUNTER, J., lute Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-Keepers’ Associatoin, 

A Manual of Bee-Keeping. Containing Practical Information for 
Rational and Protitablae Methods of Bee Management. Full Instructions 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queen-raising, with deacrip- 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and the beat 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems, With Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3s, 64. 

HUTTON, JAMES. - 

The Thugs and Dacoits of India. A Popular Account of the Thuga 
and Dacoite, the Hereditary Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. Post 
8v0. 5a, 
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India Directory, The. For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers 
and Bailing Vessels. Founded upon the Work of tho late Captain James 
Horsburgh, ¥.2.8. 

Part 1.—The East Indios, and Taterjacent Ports of Atrica and Sonth 
America. Revised, Extended, and Tlustrated with Charts of Winda, 
Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides, By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.8., Superintendent of Marine Burveys to the 
Government of India. Sup. roy. 8v0, £1 188. . 

Part If.—The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 

*  Sapan, and the Indien Arahipslago Harbours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Carrents, Passages, &o. 
By the sume. (In preparation.) 

INGRAM, JOHN H. 

The Haunted Homes and Family ‘Traditions of Great Britain. 
First Series. Cr. 8vo., 78, 6d. 
Second Series. Cr. 8vo0., 7s, 6d. . 

Xn the Company's Service. A Reminiscence, Demy &vo. 10s, 6d. 

IRWIN, H.C., B.A., Oxon, Bengal Civil Service, 

The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs, 
Demy 8vo, 128, ¢ 

JAOKSON, LOWS DAS AMILC.E., Author of « Hydraulic Manual and 
tatiatios,’* ec, 

Canaland Oulvert Tables. With Explauatory Text.and Examples. New 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables, Roy. 8vo, 288, 

Pooket Logarithms and Other ‘Tables for ‘Ordinary Caloulations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Fyactions, 
obtaining Reaulta correct in the Fourth Figare. I6mo. Cloth, 9s. 64. A 
leather, 8s. 64, 's 

Accented Four-Fignre Logarithms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances, Cr, 8v0. 98. 

Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers trom 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Roy.8vo. 168, . 

Unite of Measurement for Scientific and Professional Men. Cr, to. 

B. 





JAMES, Mrs. A, G. F. ELIOT 
Indian Industries. Cr. 8vo. 95. _ 
JENKINSON, Rev. THOMAS B., B.A,, Canon of Muritzburg, 
Amasulu.. The Zulu People: their Manners, Customs, and History, 
with Lettera from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
8v0.. 6a. 


JERROLD, BLANCHARD, 
At Home in Paris. Saries 1,2 vola., Cr, 8¥0., 163, Series II., 2 vols., 


Cr, 8vo., 21s, 
JEVONS, SHIRLEY B. 

Private Lawrie and his Love. A Tale of Military Life. Cy, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.S.A, 

"galt - Hours among English Antiqnities. Conteuts ; Arms, 
Armour, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass. Tapestry, Orna. 
ments, Flint Implements, &. With 304 Illustrations, Second Edition, 
Cr, 8v0, Sa. 

JOHNSON, R. LOCKE, L.R.0.P., LE.GL., U.S.A, de. 

Food Chart. Giving the Names, Classitication, Composition, Elementary 
Value, Rates of Digestibility, Adulterations, Tostz, &e., of the Ali- 
mentary Substances in Goneral Uae. In wrapper, 4to., 24. 6d.; or on 
roller, varnished, 63. 
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JOYNER, Mrs, A. BATSON. 

Oyprua: Historical and Desorlptive. Adapted from the German of 
Herr Franz von Liéher, With much additional matter, With 2 Maps. 
Cr. 8vo, 108, éd. 

KAYE, Sir J. W. 

History of the War in Afghanistan. New Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 
8v0, £1 68 

Lives of Indian Offlcers. 3vols. Cr. 8vo. 61, each, 

The Sepoy War in India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1858, By Sir. John Williank Kaye. Demy 8vo. Vol. 1, 188. 
Vol. IL, £1. Vol. ITT, £1. 

(For continuation, ses History of the Indian Mutiny, by Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, Vol, I. of which is contemporary with Vol. IKI. of 
Kaye's work.) 

KEATINGE, Mrs. 

English Momes in India. 2 vols. Post Svo. 16s. 

KEBBEL, T. B, 

History of Toryiem., From the Accession of Mr, Pitt to power in 1788, 
to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881, Demy 8vo. 

This work traces the progress of the Tory nd the policy of successive 
Tory Governments during the hundred h intervened between the 
vise of the Younger Pitt and the Death of Lord Beaconafleld. 

KEENE, HENRY GHEORGHE, C.1.E., B.C.8., MRAS., &e. 

A Sketch of the History of Hindustan. ¥rom the First Muslim 
Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., 
M.R.A.8., Author of “ The Turks in India,” &.. 8vo. 188. 

The Pall of the Moghul Empire, From the Death of Aurangzeb 
to the overthrow of the Mahratta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

This Work fille up a blank between the ending of Flphinstone's and the 
commencement of Thornton's Histories, 

Administration in India, Post 8vo. 5s. 

Peepul Leaves. Pooma written in India. Post 8vo. 59. 

Fifty-Beven. Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during thé Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo. 6s, 

The Turks in India. Historica! Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo, 12a. 6a. 

KEMPSON, Mt, M.A, 

The Eepentance of Mussooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 
stani tale, with an introduction by Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.8.I. Cr. 8v0. Sa, 6d. 

KENNY, ALEXANDER S., M.R.C.S. Edin., &0. 

The Tissues, and their Structure, Feap, 8v0. 6. 

KENT, -W. SAVILLE, F.L.S., P.Z.S., F.R.M.S., formerly Asmstant in the Nat, 

Hist, Department of the British Museum. 

A Manual of the Infusoria. Including a Description of the Flagel. 
late, Ciliate, and Teutaculiterous Protozoa, British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organization and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous [lustrations. Super-roy. 8vo. £4 4s. 

KINAHAN, G. H. 

A ‘Handy Book of Rock Names. Feoap. 8vo., cloth. a. 

Enots, the Book of. IZustrated by 172 Examples, showing the manner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By ‘Tom Bowling.” Third 
Edition, Cr, 8vo., 29. 6d, 

KING, DAVID BE] EET, ia grad qe, 
iG, DAVID pp , vfessor in Lafayette Coleg , USA, 
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LAERNE, C.F. VAN DELDEN. - 
, Brazile and Java. Report on Coffee Culture in America, Asia, and 
Africa, to H.E. the Minister of the Colonies, Demy 8vo. Map, Plates, 
and Diagrams. 218. 
LANE-POOLR, STANLEY, Laureat do V Institut de France. 
Studies B& Mosque. Demy vo. 12s. 
TANEESTER, ure. 


Talks about Health: A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explans. 
tion of all the Processea by which Life is suatained, Tluatrated. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 

British Ferns: Their Classification, Arrangement of Geuera, Struc- 
tures, and Functions, Directions for Outdoor and Indoor Cultivation, 
&c. IMustrated with Coloured Figures of all the Species, New and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wild Plowers Worth Notice: A Selection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attractive for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
‘With 108 Co! Solgured Higures ty J.E. Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 53, 

LANKESTHR, JB. Me. PLS 
Our Food, “‘Mustrated. New ‘hittion, Cr. Bvo. 4a, 

Half-hours with the pols Fea. With 250 Illustrations. Seven- 
._ teenth Thousand, exfarged, . BY. plain, 2s, 64.; coloured, 43, 
‘practioal ‘Physiology tA Keanal ot Health. Numerous 

Woodcuts, Sixth Edition, Pays 

The Uses of Animas in Relation to Pine t Tnduatry of Man. Mlustrated. 

. New Erlition. Cr. 8vo. 4s, 

Sanitary Instructions: A Series of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion: -1, Management of Infants ; 3, Scarlet Fever and the begt Means 


of Proventing it; 3. Typhoid or Drain Fever, and it vention ;°4. 


Small Pox, and its Prevention; 5. Cholera and Diarra, and its Pre- 
vention; 6, Measles, and their Prevention. Each, id.; per dozen, 6d.; 
per 100, 48.; per 1,000, 30s, 

LATHAM, Dr, R. G. 

Russian and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of Mesa peony 8vo, 188. 

LAURIE, Col. 

Burma, the F pocemont Country: A Timely Discourse. To 
which is added, How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French success in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma, With a Sum. 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s 
Progrees. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map, Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo, 58. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, INDIAN CIVIL. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &. A Manual of the Mahom- 
medan Law«of Inheritance and Contract; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 
naghten’s Principles and Precedents; together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Council and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
nae of Schoola and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Barrister-at- 
Law, Reader of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court, Demy 8vo. la. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General an@ Council of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index by Standish 
Grove Grady. Demy 8yo, £1 lis. 
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Law and Procedure, Indiaw Civil—¢ont. 


Institutes of Menn in English. The Institutes of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collnoca. Comprising 
the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Gravea Chamney Haughton, M.A., F.B.S, 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Standish G, Grady, Barrister-ot-Law, and 
Render of Hindu, Mahommedan, and Indisn Law to the Inns of Court, 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy &vo, 6. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions and 
Avswers, with Explanatory and Ilustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 12mo, 2a, 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
Progsoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committea 
of the Privy Council, Examination of auch J udgment, By Jobn 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Roy. 8vo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidency of Bombgy, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Roy. 8vo. £1 Is, io 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritknoe, and Rights and Relations 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). By Almario Bumsey. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

4 Ohart of Hindu Family Inheritance. By Almaric Rumsey 
Secoud Edition, much enlarged. Demy 8vo. 62. 6d. 

INDIAN ORIMINAL. 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illuatrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India; and an Appefidix of selected 
Acts passed by the Legislative Coungil relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B, and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Code of Oximinal Procedtire. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 28th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 

Indian Penal Code. In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrister-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, Act of 1882. Roy. 8vo. 
cloth. 6s. 

MILITARY. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services, By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Aasistant Adjutant-General 
at Hend-quartors, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Tomple, Barrister. 
at-Law, Third and Revised Rdition. Pocket size. 5a. 

Precedents in Military Uaw; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial; the Mode of Conduoting Trials; the Duties of Oticers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
&e. &e. By Liout.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on Courts-Martial. One 
thick Demy 8vo, vol. 253. ~ 

The Practice of Courts-Martial. By Hough and Long. Thick 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825. 263. 
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LEB, The Rev. P. G., D.D. Fi 
The Church under Queen Hlizabeth. An Historical Sketch. 
vols. Cr.8vo, 21s. 
Reginald Barentyne; or, Liberty without Limit, A Tale of the 
Times. With Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 58. 
‘The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, Passion-Tide, 
and Holy Week. » Third Edition revised. Fenp.8vo, 33, 6d. 
Order Out of Chaos. TwoSermons. Feap.8v0. 2s, 6d, rt 
LEES, Col, WILLIAM NASSAU, LLD, 
The Drain of Silver to the Hast. Post 8vo. as. 
LY MESSURIER, Maj. A., R.E., Brigad, Majov with the Quetta Column. 
Eaxtdahar in 1879. Cr. 8vo. , 
LETHBRIDGE, ROPER, C.1.E., M.A. 
” High Bdnoation in India, A Plea for the State Colleges, Cr. 8v0. 58. 
LEWIN, Capt, T. H., Dep. Comm. of Hill Tracts. 
Wild Races of the South-Hastern Frontier of India. Including 
an Account of the Loshai Country, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Indian Frontier Life, A Fly on the Wheel, or How I helped to 
govern India. Map and strations. Demy 8vo. 18s, 
LIANCOURT, COUNT C. A, DE GODDRS, and FREDERIC PINCOTT, M.R.A.S., 
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The Primitive and Universal Laws of the Pormation and 
Development of Language; a Rational and Induotive Syatem 
founded on the Natural Basis of Qnomatops. Demy 8v0. 128, 6d. 

LLOYD, Mra, JESSIE SALE, 

Shadows ofthe Past. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Honesty Seeds and How they Grew; or, Tony Wigston’s Firm Bank, 
Illustrated, Cr. vo. 2a. 6d. 

LOCKWOOD, EDWARD, B.8.0. 

Natural History, Sport and Travel. With numerous THlustrations, 
Cr Bvo, On. 

LOVELL, The tate Vice-Adm, WM, STANHOPE, B.N., K.H. 

Personal Narrative of Events from 1799 to 1815. With Aneo- 
dotes. Second Edition. Foap. 8vo, 48, 

LOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

Major-General Bir Prederick 8. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
¢.1.Z., B.A.: a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 188. 

Pollock, Field-Marshal Sir George, The Life and Correspon- 
ence of. With Portrait, Demy 8vo. 188. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.S. . 

The Horse, ag he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Illus. 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN GEO, FORBES, LL.D., C.E., JP., P.RGS. 

Grouse Disease; its Causes and Remedies. Tlustrated, Third 
Edition. Demy 8v0. 10s. 6a, a 

MACGREGOR, Col. 0.M., €.8.1., O.LE., Beng. Stag’ Corps. . 

Marrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan 
and on the W.W. Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. With 
Map and Numerous Ilustrutions, 2 vols. 8¥0. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. With Illnatrations and Map. Demy 
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Luok; and what came of it. A Tale of our Times. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 
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MACKENZIE, Capt. C.F. (Et Musunnif). 
‘The Romantio Land of Hind. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


MACKENZIR, ~~. 
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MALABARI, BEHRAMJI, M. 
Gujerat and the Gujeratis. Plotures of Men and Manners taken from 
Life. Or. 8yo. 68, 


MALLESON, Col. G. R,, 0.8.1. 

Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. In- 
olnding an Account of the Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
and Sketches of the most emiuent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
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8¥0, 6a, 

History of the Indian Mutiny 1887-1688, commencing from the 
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War. Vol. I. With Map. Demy 876. 208.—Vol. IT. With 4 plans. 
Demy 870. 20s.—Vol. [II. With plans. Demy 8vo. 20s, 

History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map, Demy 8vo. 188 

The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. Second Edition, 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Four Plans, Demy 8vo. 
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Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Agia. With Map 
and Index, Demy 8vo. 8s. 

Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wel- 
lesley. Vol, I—LOBD CLIVE. With Portraits and 4 Plans, Demy 
8v0, 20s, 

Captain Musafir'’s Rambles in Alpine Lands. Hlustrated by G 
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Battle-flelds of Germany. With Mapsand Plan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Ambushes and Surprises: Being a Description of some of the most 
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‘ With a Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 18a, 
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MANGNALL, Mrs. 
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Merv, the Queen of the World; and the Scourge of the Man- 
stealing Turcomans. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo. 188, 
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MAYHEW, EDWARD, M.R.C.V.S. 
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accompanied by more thin 4) Pictorial Representations, ‘characteristic 
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bound. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
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MAYHEW, HENRY. , 
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Blementary Principles of Fortifioation. A Text-Book for Mili- 
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Military Sketches. By Sir Lascellea Wroxall. Post 8vo. 6s, 
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cover, Feap. 8vo, 6d. 
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Bridges. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo, 15s, ™ 
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MITEORD, EDWARD L. 
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From Sword toe Share; or, « Fortune in Five Years at Hawaii, With 
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Wirgis and Biamilah. Niseis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, trom the 
a Diary of a Slave Girt: and Biswruran; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hu.z Allard, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
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Tm Zululand with the British, throughont the War of 1879. 
‘With Plans and Four Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
With the Boers in the Transvaal and Orange Free State in 
1880-81. With Mups. Dory 8vo. 14s. 
Motes on Collecting and Preserving Natural History ows, 
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With numerons Illustrations. Cr, 8vo, 88. 6d. « 
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Officer. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 58. 
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Ladies on Horseback. Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting, With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrit, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 
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Jung Bahadur, G.C.B.; to which is added un Essay on Nipalese Bud- 
dhism,gnd Tiustrations of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author's own Drawings. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 368, 


OLIVER, Capt, 8. P. 

On and Of Duty. Being Leaves from an Officer's Note Book, in 
Turania, Lemuria, and Columbia, With 38 Illustrations. Cr. 4to, da. 
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Sketch Abroad,” by Miss Doveton. With Froutisplece. Demy 8vo, 8a. 

OSBO: |, Mra, WILLOUGHBY, 

A igrimage to Meoca. By the-Nawob Sikaudar Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated from the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne, Fol- 
lowed by a Bketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
” Osborne, C.B, With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Post 8vo. £1 1s. 

OSWALD, PELIX S. 

Zoological Sketches: a Contributton to the Out-door Study of Natural 

History. With 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber, Cr. 8vo. 78, 6d, 
OXENHAM, Rev, HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

Catholic Bachatology and Universalism. An Essay on the Dos- 
trine of Future Retribution, Second Edition, sevecd and enlerged. 
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Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Hhitatoal Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction on the Principle 
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The Pirst Age of Christianity and the Church, By John Iyna- 
tins Déllinger, D.D., Professor of Eoclesiastien] History in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, &c. &c. Translated from the German by H. N. 
Oxenham, M.A. Third Edition. 2vols,,Cr.8vo. 183. 
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PAYNE, JOHN. ‘ 
Yautrec. A Poom. New Edition, Paper cover. Feap. 8vo. w. 6d. 
Intaglios. New Edition. Feap.8vo. Se. 6d. 
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‘Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEILE, Rev, W. 0., M.A. 
Tay. ANovel. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


PELLY Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.B., K.C.8.1., &¢. 

‘The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. Collected from Oral 
Tradition by Colonel Six Lewia Pelly, K.C.B., K.C.8.1, Bevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M, Indian (Home) Ser- 
vice, Translator of Anwar-i-Suhaili, 4c, 2 vols., Roy. 8v0. S28. 


Pon and Ink Sketohes of Military Subjects. By ‘‘Ignotus.” Re- 
printed, by permission, from the “Saturday Review.” Cr, 8vo. 5a. 
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_ Mimo, 1s. 6d. + 


PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 
Man Proposes. A Novel. $ vols., Cr, 8vo. Sls. 6d. 


PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.AS. 
Analytical Index to Sir John Kuye’s History of the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Malleson's History of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. . 


PINKERTON, THOMAS 4. 
Agnes Moran: A Story of Innocence and Experience, 3 vols., Cr, 8v0, 
Sle, 6d, ‘ 


PITTENGER, Rev. W. 
Captu: @ Iocomotive. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War, With 13 Dlustrations, Cr. 8vo. 68. 
Plutarch, Qur Young Folks’. Edited by Rosalie Kaufmann, With 
‘ Mapes and Illustrations. Small4to. 10s. 6d. 


POPE, Rov. G. U., D.D., Fellow of Madras University. 
Text-Book of Indian History; with Geographical Notes, Genealo- 
H gioal Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
t Geographical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Students, Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Feap. 4to. 
‘188, 
PRICHARD, I, I. 


The Chronicles of Budgepore, &e.; or, Sketches of Life in Upper 
India, 2 vols,, Foap. 8vo. 128. 
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PRINSE?, H. 1. . 
Historical Results. Deducible trom Recent Discoveries in Afghan. 
istan. Demy 8vo. 168. 
Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. Second Edition, Post 8vo. 58. 
Politionl and Military Transactions in Indian. 2 vols., Demy 8v0, 
188, 

Private Theatrioals. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the. Curtain, By an Old Stager. Mlustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after designs by Shirley Hodson, Cr.8v0. 8s, 6d. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD A, B.A., FRA, 

Half-Mours with the Stars. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d, 
Half-Hours with the Telescope. Mustrated. Feap: 8vo, 2g, % 

PROCTER, WIDIAM, Stud Groom. 

The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, aud on the Road. New and revised edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


RALVE, CHARLES H., M.d., M.D. Cantab.; F.R.C.P. Lond, ; late Teacher of 
Physiological Chemistry, St. George's Hospital, éc, 

Demonstrations in Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Practical Examination in 
these subjects at the Royal College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geous. Feap. 8vo. $s, 

RAMANN, Fraulein L, 

Pranz Lisst, Artist and Man. ‘Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vola,, Cr. 8vo. 2i8, 

RANSOME, A. 1, ‘ 

Sunday Thoughts for the Little Ones. 24mo. 1s. 6d, 

Refordh and Progress in India. A fow thoughts on administrative and 
other questions connected with the coi try and people, By an 
Optimist, Cr, 8vo. 5a, 4 

RICH, WILLIAM, Mojor-Generat (Retired) Indian Army. 

Indian Game: from Quail to Tiger. With 12 Coloured Plates, 
Imp. 8v0, 214, 

RIDLEY, MARIAN 8. = 

A Pooket Guide to British Ferns. Foap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

RIMMER, B., P.L.S. 

The Land and Fresh Water Shells of the British Isles, Illus. 
trated with Photographs and $ Lithographs, containing figuroa of all 
the principal Species. Cr. 8vo. 108, 6a, 

ROWE, RICHARD, 

Picked up in the Streets: or, Struggles for Lifeamo7> the London 
Poor. Mlustrated. Cr. 8vo, 68. 7 

SACHAU, Dr. C. EDWARD, Professor Royal University of Berlin, 

The Chronology of Ancient Wations. An English Version of the 
Arabic Text of the Athar-ut-Bakiya of Albirant, or “ Vestiges of the 
Past.” Collected and reduced to writing by the Anthor in 4.4. 390-1, 
A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Roy.8vo. 428, 

SANDERSON, G. P., Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant Keddaha at 

Mysore. 

Thi: ‘Years among the Wild Beasts of Indias; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With gn account of the Modes 
of Carturing end Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page INustra- 
tiona nnd 3 Maps. Second Edition. Feap. 4to. £1 58. 
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SCHAIBLE, CHARLES H., M.D., Ph.D. 

First Help in Accidents: Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 

before the arrival of medical assistance. Fully Itlustrated. S2mo. 1s. 
SCHLEIDEN, J. M., M.D. 

The Principles of Scientific Botany. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 

Numerous Woodeuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, 0.3. 
France in the Bagt. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
Enstern Question. Or. 8yo. 68. 
SECCOMBR, it.-Col. T. 8, 
Qomic Sketches from English History. For Children of various 
. Ages, With Descriptive Rhymes, With 12 full-page Mlustratione and 
Porumerous Woodouts. Oblong 4to. 6s. y 
SEWELL, ROBERT, Madras Civil Service, ‘ 

Analytical History of India. Frow the earliest times to’ the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1858, Post 8vo. 88. 

Shadow of a Life (Fhe). A Girl's Story. By Beryl Hope. 3vols. Cr. 
8vo, 31s, 6d. 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.I. 

The Oonjuror’s Daughter. A Tale. With Illustrations by Alf. T. 
Elwes and J, Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo, 68, 

Who is Mary? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume, Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d. 

At Homs and in India. A Volume of Miscellanies. With Frontis- 
piece, Cr, 8vo, 5a. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Principle of Single Batry Book-keeping. Roy. 
Bro, 34, 6d, . 

The Whole Science of Double Entry Book-keeping. ' Third 
Edition, 8vv, 4a. * 

Signor Monaldini’s Wiece. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
“The Jewel in the Lotus,” Cr. 8vo. 63. 
SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., late Rector of Adel. 

Archmologia Adelensis ; or, a History of the Parish of Adel, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, Archmological, Topographical, and Scriptural. 
‘With numerous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy.8vo. 21s, 

Bkobeleff, Persona! Reminiscences of General. By Nomirovitch- 
Dantchenko, Translated by E, 4, Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 

SMALL, Rov. ‘nterproter to the Strangers’ Home far Asiatics. 

& Dictionary of Maval Terms, English and Hindustani. For 

ame, of Nautical Men trading to India, &c. Cr. 8vo. 28, 6d. 
SMITH, J., A.L.S, 

Ferns: British aud Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 

eularged, with New Figures, &, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F.L,S. 

Mushrooms and Toadstools: How to Diatinguish easily the Differ- 
once between Edible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Shegta, containing 
Figures of 29 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn 1] natural size, 
snd Coloured from Living Specimens, With descriptive lettlitpress, 6s. ; 
on canvas, in cloth case fer pocket, 10s. 6d.; on canvas, on rollers and 
varnished, 10s. 6d. The letterpresa may be had separately, with key- 
plates of figures, 1s. 
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SOLYMOS, B. (B. E. Falkonberg, C.E.). 
Denert Life. Recollections of an Expedition in the Soudan. Demy 
8v0. lis. 


Soldiers’ Stories and Sailors’ Yarns: 4 Book of Mess-Table Drollery 
‘and Reminiscence picked up Ashore and Afloat by Officers, Neval, Mili- 
tary, and Medical. Cr. 8vo. Os. 


Songs of » Koat World. Bys Now Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


| STANLEY, ARTHUR P., D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Soripture Portraits, and other Miscelianies. Cr. 8vo. 6a. 


j STEINMETZ, A. 

The Smoker's Guide, Philosopher, and Friend: What to Gpoke 
—What Smoke with—and the whole ‘“ What's What" of Tobacco, 
Historical, Botanical, Manufactural, Anecdotal, Social, Medical, &c, 
Boy. 38mo, 1a. 


STENT, GEORGE CARTER, M.B.A.8., Chinese Imperial Qustoms Service. 
Entombed Alive, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 Mustrations. Cr.'Bvo. 98. 


: Boraps from my Babretasohe. Being Persona! Adventures while in 
4th (King’s Light) Dragoons. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs 
Ballade, &c. from the Chinese. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5a. 


STOTHARD, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 
The A BO of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


Sunday Evening Book (The): Short Papers for Family Rending. By 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Punshon, 
Rev. T, Binney, J. R, Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique. 2imo. Is, 6d. 


SYMONDS, Rev. W. 8., Rector of Pendock. 
Old Bones; or, Notes for Young Natursliste, With References to the 
‘Typical Specimens in the British Musoum,—Second Edition, much im- 
proved and eularged. Numerous Tlustretions, Foap. 8vo. 22. 6d, 


SWINNERTON, Rev. C. Chaplain in the Wield with the First Division, 
| Peshawur Valley Field Force. 

: The Afghan War. Gough's Action at Futtehabad. With Frontie- 
i piece and 2 Plans. Cr. 8vo. 58, 


SWINTON, A. H. 

An Almanack of the Christian Era, containing a legitimate pre- 
i diction of the Weather, Disasters. by Wind and Rain, Shipwrecks and 
i River Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Volcanic Eruptions, with much that ie Important or Curious. 
A Record of the Past and Glimpse into the Future, based on Solar 
Phyniga. 4to. 6a. 





TAUNTO@, ALFRED GEORGE. 
The Family Register. A Key to Official Entries of Births, 
: Marriages, and Deaths at the Regis eral’s Office as mey refer to 


any particular family. Half-bound. Demy folio, 2is. 
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TAYLER, WILLIAM, Retired B.C.8., late Commissioner of Patna. 
Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath to the Himalaya 
Mapntains. 200 Tnstrations from Original Sketches, 2vols. Demy 
Bvo, 25a, each. “ 
The Patus Crisis; or, Threo Montha at Patna during the Insurrection 
of 1857, Third Edition. Foap.8vo. 28. 


TAYLOR, J. E., P18, F.G.3., bc. 

The Aquarium ; Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. With 
238 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Tilustrated 
with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodeuta, Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Geological Stories. Numerous Dlustrations. Fourth Edition.” Cr, 

-Bvo. Ba. 6d. 

Matare's Bye-paths: A Sorios of Recreative Papers in Natural His- 
tory, Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d, 

Half-Hours at the Sea-side, Mlustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. i 

Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodouts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2a. 6d. 


THOMS, JOHN ALEXANDER. 
A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Reviaers 
ag well as those of the American Committee. Roy. 8vo. 6s, 


THOMSON, DAVID. 

Gunar and Horary Tables. For New and Concise Methods of Per- 
forming the Caloulationa necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Innar Observations, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a 
kmowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
thom. Sixty-fifth Edition. Roy. 8vo. 10s. 

TUORNTON, EDWARD, 

The History of the British Empire in India. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third Edition, 
With Map. 1vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

*,* The Library Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8vo., may be had, prica 
£2 88, 

Gusetteer of India. Compiled from the records at the India Office, 

With Map. 1vol. Demy 8vo., pp. 1015. 21s, 
*,° The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazeteer are :— 
Jet. Lo fiz the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 


iv aco with as much preotsion as possible, and to ezhibit with the greatest 


practicable brevity alt that ia known respecting them ; and 

2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisons, 
and to desoribe the physical characteristics of each, together with 
their statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To thess ave added minute descriptions of the principal rivers and 
chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief 
compass, a mass of information which cannot otRerwise be ob- 
tained, except from a multiplicity of volumes and granusoript 
records, — 

‘The Library Edition. 
4vols. Demy 8vo, Notes, Marginal References and Map. £2 lés, 
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Thornton, Edward—cont. 

Gazetteer of the Punjanb, Afghanistan, &o. Gazetteer of the 
Countries adjacent to Indie, on the north-west, including Scinde 
Affgha: a, Beloochistan, the Punjanb, and the neighbouring States. 
2vols. Demy 8vo, £1 5s. 


THORNTON, PERCY M. 
Foreign Seoretaries of the Nineteenth Century. Lord Gren- 


ville, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Harrowby Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, 
Lord Howick, George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col, G. B, Malleson, €.8.1.), Lord 
Caatlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extmota from Lord Bexley’s Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlerengh and Canning, bearing ou important pointe of public 
policy; never before published, With Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 vols, Demy 
Bvo. 828, 6a, 
Vol. III, Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18x, 
Harrow School and its Surroundings, Maps and Plates, Demy 8vo. 
ls. z 
THORNTON, T. 
East India Caloulator. Demy 8vo. 10s. 
History of the Punjanb, and Prosent Condition of the Sikhs, 2 vols. 
Cr, 8v0. 88, . 
TILLEY, HENRY A. * 
Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. ‘With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in a Voyage of Cireumnavigation in the Imperial Russian 
Corvette Rynda, in 1858-1800. Eight Illustrations. Demy 6vo. 16s, 
Time's Footprints: A BirthdaytBook of Bitter-Sweot, 1émo. 2s. 6d. 


TINCKER, MARY AGNES. 
‘The Jewel in the Lotos. A Novel. By the Author of “Signor Monal- 


dini’s Niece,” &. 5 Tlustrationa, Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TORRENS, W. T. McCULLAGH, M.P. 

Reform of Procedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Publio 
Business. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 54, 

Treasury of Choice Quotations: Selections from more than 800 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. 38, 6d, 
TRIMEN, H., M.B. (Lond.), F.L.8.,an€ DYER, W-T., B.A. 

Phe Flora of Middlesex: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Planta found in the County. With Sketchos of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, aud of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries, With» Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo, 
128. 6a. 

TRIMEN, Capt, R., late 35th Regiment. 

Regiments of the British Army, Chronologically arranged, Show- 

ing their History, Services, Uniform, &c. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
TROTTER, Capt, LIONEL JAMES, late Beng. Fusiliers, 

History of India, The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointmeut of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1862). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 

Lord Lawrence. A Sketch oi his Career. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Warren Hastings, » Biography. Cr. 8vo. 9a. 

TROTTER, MAE. 


A Method of Teaching Plain Needlework in Schools. Iilus-° 


trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition,revised and arranged 
aceording to Standards, Demy 8vo. 2s, 64. 
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TUPPER, MARTIN F., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” £c. 
‘Three Pive-Act Plays aud Twelve Dramatic Scenes. Suitable 
for Private Theatrioals or Drawing-room Recitation. Cr. 8vo. 58, 
; TURGENEY, IVAN, D.C.L. 
First Love, and Puniu and Baburin. Translated from the Russian 
by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Turkish Cookery. A collection of Receipts, compiled by Turabi Eifendi 
from the best Turkish authorities. Second Edition, Feap. 2s, 6d. 
Under Orders, By the Anthor of “ Invasions of India from Ceutral Asia,” 
Third Edition. 8 vols,, Cr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR &., M.R.C.S, L.D.8.E., Assistant-Surgeon to the Dental 
Hospital of London. 
i Surgery for Dental Students. Cr.8vo. 5s. 
4 





VALBEZEN, E. DE, late Consul-General at Calcutta, Minister Plenipotentiary. 
The English and India. New Sketches. Translated from the French 
(with the Author's permission) by a Diplomate. Demy &yo. 188. 
VAMBERY, ARMENIUS. 
1 Sketches of Central Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
i Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
VAN GELDER, Mrs, JANE. 
The Storehouses of the King; or the Pyramids of Bgypt, 
what they are and who builtthem. Gilt, Demy 8vo. 21s. 
{ VIBART, Major H.M., Royal (late Madras) Engineers. 
! The Military History of the Madras Engineers and Pioneers. 
| 2vola, With nuwerous Maps and Baus, Demy 8vo. 32s. each. 
‘Victoria Cross (The), An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
‘Valonr achieved in the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean aud 
Baltio Campaigns, and the Indian, Chineae, New Zealand, and Airicun 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Robert W. O'Byrne. With Plate. Cr. 8vo. 53. 
VYSE, GRIFFIN W., late on special duty in Egypt and Ajghanistan for d.Mf.'s 
Government. 
Egypt: Political, Financial, and Strategieal. Together with an 
Account of ite Engineering Cupabilities and Agricultural Resources. 
With Maps, Cr. 8¥0. 9s. 
WALFORD, M.A., do. dc, 
Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustrations, Cr. 8v0. 
Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places. [Illustrated with numerous 
‘Woodeuts. Second Edition, Cr, 8vo. 52. 
| Waid, A.J, M.D. ¥.R.C.S,, Med. Staff H.M.'s Indian Army. 
Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Races and Tribes of Hindostan, A series of Photographic Illua- 
trations of; prepared under the Authority of the Government of India; 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 58, per volume. 

WATSON MARGARET, 
Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr.8vo. 7. 6d, 
WEBB, Dr. ALLAN, B.M.S. 

Pathologia Indio, Based wpon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 

the Indian Empire, Second Edition. Demy 8vo 14s, 
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“Where Chineses Drive.” English Stndent-Life at Peking. By a 
Student Interpreter. With Examples of Chinose Block-printing and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


‘Wellesley’s Despatches, The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Marquis Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India, 
S vols. With Portrait, Map, &co, Demy 8vo. £6 10s, 


‘Wellington in India. Military History of the Duke of Wellington in 
India, Cr, 8vo, 1s, 


WHINYATSS, Col. F, A., late R.H.A., formerly commanding the Battery. 

Prom Qoruna to Sevastopol, The History of “ C ~Battery, *A'’ 
Brigade, late “C"” Troop, Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of 
officers from ita formation to the present time. With3 maps. Demy 
8vo. lds. 


WHITE, Col. 8. DEWH, late Bong. Stag Corps, 
Indian Reminiscences. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 14a. 


WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Horoes of Hebrew History. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


WILBERFORCE, E. 


Franz Schubert. A Musica! Biography. spanmieion from the German 
ot Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellbors. Cr. 8v0. 68, 


WILKIN, Mra, (Mar). 
The Shackles of an Old Love. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILKINS, WILLIAM NOY. 
‘Visual Art; or Nature through the Healthy Eye, With some remarks 
on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8vo. 68. 


WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 
Lives of ‘the Bnglish Cardinals, from Nicholas Breskspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. With Historical 
Nofices of the Papa! Court. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 146, 


Life, &c. of Bishop Atterbury. The Mémoir and Correspondence of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, with his distinguished con. 
temporaries, Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2vols. Demy8vo. 148, . 


WILLIAMS, S. WELLS, LL.D. Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale College, 

The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arte, and History of the Chinese Empire and Ita 
Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Dlustrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2vola, Demy 8yo. 428. 


WILSON, H. H. 

Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
Government of British India, From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata,: 
Tomil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I, 
Company. Demy 4to. £1108. 
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WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N. 

Anwazi Suhaili, or Lighta of Canopus. Commonly known aa Kolilah 
and Damnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai, Translated 
from the Persian. Royal 8vo., 428.; also with illuminated borders, 
designed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Roy. 4to, £3 188. 6d. 

WOOLEYCH, HUMPHREY W., Serjeant-at-Law. 

Lives of Zminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. 2 vols. 

Demy 8vo, 80s. 
WORDSWORTH, W. 

Poems for the Young. With 50 Illustrations by John Maewhirter and 

John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais,R.A. Demy l6mo, 1s. 6d. 


WRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Bart. 
Oaroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark, Sister of George Srd; from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 188, 


WYNTER, ANDREW, M.D., M.B.0.P. 

Subtie Brains and Lissom Fingers: Being some of tho Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientific Progress. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz. Feap, 8yo. 38. 6d. 

Our Sooial Bees: Pictures of Town and Country Lite. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5a. 

Ouriosities of Civilization. Being Essays reprinted from the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

YOUNG, Prof. J. R. . 

Course of Mathematics. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the use of candidates for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services; 
and of mathematical students generally, In one closely-printed volume, 
pp. 648, Demy 8vo, 128. 

YOUNG, MINNIZ, and TRENT, RAOHEL 

& Homa Ruler. A Story for Girls, Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a, 

GERFFT, G. G., PhD., P.BSL, 

Manual of the Historical Development of Art—Prehistoric, An. 
cient, Hebrew, Classico, Early Christian. With special reference to 
Architecture, Soulpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. 870. 66. 
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A Selection from Messrs, ALLEN’S Catalogue of 
Books in the Eastern Languages, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. 
Dr. Fovbes’s Works age used as Class Booka in the Colleges and Schools in Indi. 


ABDOOLAH, SYED, 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. A New 
Edition. Revised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copias Notes. 
Roy. 8vo, 12a. 6d, 

Akhlaki Hindi, tranglated into Urdu, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Roy. 8vo, 128, 6d. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES R. 

Hindustani Selections, with 2 Vocabulary of the Words. Second 
Edition. 1645. 5a. 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Mlustrated by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta’’tik Character, the one usvally employed in writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani. Prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition, 4to. 3s, 6d 

EASTWICK, EDWAKD B. 

The Bagh-o-Bahar—literally translated into English, with copious 
explanatory notes. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Hindostani Grammar. Post 8vo. 5s, 

Prem Sagar. Demy 4to. £2 2s, 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Hindustani-English Dictionary, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nagari alao; and an English-Hindustani Dictionary in 
the English Character; both in one volume. Roy. 8vo. 42s, 

Hindustani-English and English-Hindustani Dictionary, in 
the English Character, Roy. 8yo. 36s, 

Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 
12, 

Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 8vo. 10a, 6d. 

Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Roman Character, 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J.T. Platts. 18mo. 36. 6d. 

Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary, 
Roy. 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

Bagh o Bahar, iv English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo. 838. 

Bagh o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character. 5s. 

Tota Kahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian Character, with 
a complete ‘Vocabulary, Roy. 8vo. 8&3, 

Baital Pachisi; or, “Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” in the Nagari 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Roy. 8yo. 93, 
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Forbes, Duncan, LL.D.—cont. 

Ikhwann-s-Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the Persian Character, 
Roy. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

[For the higher standard for military officers’ azaminations.] 

Oriental Penmanship ; . Guide to Writing Hindustani in the Porsian 
Character, 4to. 88, 

MULVIHILE, P. 

A Vocabulary for the Lower Standard Hindustani. Con- 
taining the meanings of every word and idiomatic expression in 
“ Jarrett’s Hindu Period,” and in “ Selections from the Bagh o Bahar." 
Feap. $8. 6d, 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., tc. &c. 

Sakuntala in Hindi. Translated from the Beygali recension of the 
Sanakrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and exegetical 
notes. 4to, 12s, 6d, 

Alf Laila, ba-Zuban-i-Urdu (Tho Arabian Nights in Hindustani). 
Roman Character, Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; n complete Syntax ; Exercises in varions styles 
of Hindi composition; Dialogues on several aubjects ; and a complete 
Vocabulary. Feap. 63, 

PLATTS, J. T. 

Hindustani Dictionary. Dictionary of Urdti and Classical Hindi. 
Super Roy. 8vo. £3 3s. 

Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. 8vo. 128, 

Baital Pachisi; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

















Tkhwanu-s-Safs; translated into English, 8vo. 10s. 6d 
BOGERS, E. H. . 
How to Speak Hindustani. Roy. 12mo. Is. 
SMALL, Rev. G. 
Tota Kahani; or, ‘Talea of a Parrot.” Translated into English, 
8vo, 83. 


Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, &c. Foap. 2a. 6d. 


SANSCRIT. 
COWELL, KE. B. 
Translation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo, 3a. 6d, 
GOUGH, A. £. 


Key to the Exercises in Williama’s Sansorit Manual. 18mo. 49. 
HAUGHTON, --. 


Saunserit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bongali Character, with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to, 30s. 
Menn, with English Translation. 2vols. 4to. 248, 


Hitopadesa, with Bengali and English Translations. 10s, 6a. 
JOHNSON, Prof. F. 





Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.B.A.8., Corresponding Member of the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab, 
i Hitopadesa, A now literal Translation from the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 





F, Johnson. For the use of Students, 6s. = 
THOMPSON, J. C. 
Bhagavat Gita. Sansorit Text. 58. 
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WILLIAMS, —. 
Bnglish-Mansorit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3 32, 
Sansorit-Hnglish Dictionary. 4to. £4 lds. 6d. 


WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Ganacrit Grammar. 8vo. lis.  ~ 

Sansorit Manual; to which is added, a Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s, 6d. 

Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas- 
sages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Roy. 8vo, 2is. 

Sakuntala. Translated into English Proseand Verse. Fourth Edition, 
8a. 

Vikramorvasi., The Text. 8vo. 5s. 


WILKIN, Sir CHARLES. 
Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 
WILSON —, 
Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, Itlustrations, 
anda Vocabulary, Roy, 8vo. 68. 


PEESIAR. 
BARETTO, —. y 
Persian Dictionary. 2vols. 8vo, 12s. 


| CLARE, Captain H. WILBERFORCE, R.E. 

The Persian Manual. A Pocket Companion, 

Part I.-A Concise Grammar of the Language, with Exercises on its 
more Prominent. Peculiarities, together with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Part Il,—A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the game time the Difference of idiom between the two Languages, 
18mo, 7s, 6d. 

|The Bustan. By Shaikh Muslibu.d-Din Se’di Shirésf. Translated for 
the tlrat time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 

Portrait. 8vo. 30a. 

The Sikandar Wama,e Bara, or, Book of Alexander the (rent, 
Written, a.p. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu‘ayyid-i- 
Nizému-d-Din. Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources, Roy. 8vo. 428. 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Persian Grammar, Heading Lessons, and Vocabulary. Roy. 

Bvo, 128, 6a. 

IBRAHEEY, —: 

Persian Grammar, Dinlogues, &o. Boy. 8yo. 128. 6d. 
KEENE, Rov. H. @. * 

First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian Text. 8vo. 5s, 

Akhiaki Mushini. Translated into English. 870. 3s, 6d. 
OUSELEY, Col, = 

Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Axkhlaki Mushini, Persian Text. 8vo. 53. 
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PLATTS, J. T. 
Gnulistan. Carefully collated with the original M8., with a full Vocabu- 


lary. Roy, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
@ulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with copious Notes. 8vo. 


18a. 6d. 
RICHARDSON — 
Persian, ‘Arapio, re Bnglish Dictionary. Edition of 1852, By 
F. Johnson. 4to. 
TOLBORT, T, W. H., ie Civil Service, 
A Translation of Robinson Crusce into the Persian Language. 
Roman Character, Cr. 8v0. 78 
WOLLASTON, ARTHUR N, 
Translation of the Anvari Boheili. Roy, 8vo, £2 2s. 
EBnglish-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
Bvo. 25s. 


BENGALI. 
BATRI, —. 
Singhasan. Demy 8vo, 58, 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D, 
BengalijGrammar, with Phrases and Dialogues, Roy, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary, Roy, 8vo, 128. 6d. 


HAUGHTON, —. 

Bengali, Sangorit, and English Dictionary, adapted for Students 
in either language; to which is added an Index, serving as a Peversed 
dictionary. 4to, 30a, 

Mabo Wari, Ancodotes of the Nine ne Fanous ‘Women of India. [Text-book 
for examinations in Bengali.) 12mo. 


Tota Itthas. The Talos ofa Parrot. Demy 8vo, Se, 


ARABIC. 
FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D, 

Arabio Grammar, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the nse of self. 
instructing students in general. Royal 8vo., cloth. 18s, 

Arabio Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extract from the beat 

‘ Authors, with Vocabulary, Koy. 8vo., cloth, 15s, 
KAYAT, ASSAAD YAKOOB, 

The Bastern Traveller's Interpreter; or, Arabic Without a 

‘fencher. Oblong. 5a, 
PALMER, Prof. EB. H., M.A., ée. 

Arabio Grammar. ‘On the principles of the best Native Gramma- 
riaus, 8vo, 188. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Reading: Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses aud a Vocabulary of useful Words. Feap. 7s. 6d, 

RICHARDSON, —. 
Arabio, Persian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 1852. By 
FP. Johnson. 4to., cloth, £4. 
STEINGASS, Dr, F. 
Students’ Arabic-Buglish Dictionary. Demy Svo. 50s, 
Englsh-Arabio Dictionary. Demy évo. 255, 
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THLOOGOS. 

BROWN, ~. 

Dictionary, reversed; witha Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects uaed in 

Teloogoo. 3 vols. in2, Roy. 8r0, £5. 

Roader. 8vo. 2vols. ids. 

Dislognes, Teloogoo and Engliah. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL, —. = 

Dictionary. Roy. 8vo. 30s. 
Pancha Tantra. %s. 


PERCIVAL, 
English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s. 6d. 





TAMIL. 
BABINGTON, ~. 
Grammar (High Dialect), 4to. 12s, 
Gooroo Paramatan. Demy/tto. 88. zs 
PERCIVAL, -~. ‘ 
Tamil Dictionary. 2vols. 10s, 6d. 
POPE, Rev. G.U. 

Tamil Handbook. In Three Parts. 12s, 6d,each. Part. Introduc- 
tion—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. Part II. Appendices— 
N@tes on the Study of the “ Kurral””—Key to the Esercises, Part ITI, 
Dictionaries: I. Temil-English—II. English-Tamil 

ROTTLER, —. 
Dictionary,2Tamil and English: 4to, 42s, 


e GUZRATTHE. 
MAYOR, —. 
Spelling, Guzrattes and English. 7s. 6d. 
SHAPUAJT EDALJI. : 
Dictionary, Guzrattes and English, 21s. ' 


MAHRATTA. 


BALLANTYNE, JAMES R., of the Scottish Naval and Military Acadomy. 
A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the use of the East 
India College at Hayleybury. 4to. 5a. 


Zisop’s Fables, i2mo, 2s. 6d. 


MOLESWORTH, —. F 
Dictionary, Mahratia ond English, 4to. 428. 


Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42s. 


MALAY. . 
BIKKERS, Dr. A. J. W. 

Malay, Achinese, French, and English Voosbulary. Alphabeti- 
cally arranged under each of the four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. - 

MARSDEN, —. 
Grammar. ito, -£1 1s. 








i 
| 
| 
H 
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CHINESE. 
MARBSHMAN, ~—, ° 
Clavis Binios, A Chinese Grammar, 4to. £2 2a, 


MOREISON, --. 
Dictionary. 6 vols., 4to. 


View of China, for Philological Purposes, Containing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Customs, 
designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to, 63. 


PUSHTO. 


RAVERTY, Major H. (., Hombay Infantry (Retired), Author of the Pus’hto 
Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdns (English Translation), Hsop's Fables, éc. dc. 
The Pushto Manual, Comprising a Concise Grammar; Exercises ~ 
and Dialogues; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocnbulary. Feap, 58, 
HUGHES, Rev, T. P. 
Ganj-i-Pukto, or Pukto Treasury. Being the Government Text- 
Book for the Lower Standa#"0t Examination in Pukto, the Language 
of the Afghans. With Glossary of Words. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





VOLLEIT, —. 

Malayalam Reader. 8vo, 12s, 6d. * 
Zsop’s Fables in Carnation, 8vo., bound. 12s, 6d, j 
MACKENZIE, Captain C. B., late of H. Ms Consular Service. H 

A Turkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 

atic Phrases, Exercises and Dielogues, and Vocabulary. 6s, 

Oriental Penmanship: comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting, | 
Illustvated with Facsimilea from Originals in the South Kensington 
Museum, to which are added Dlustrations of the Nagari Character, 

By the late Professor Palmer and Frederic Pincott, 

REEVE, ~—, \ 

Buglish-Carnatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary. . 
(Very slightly damaged.) £8. { 

> i 
i 





SCHNUEMANN, J, NESTOR. 
Russian Manual. 6s. (For details see next page.) 


“TIRN, REY. ANTON, M.R.A.S. ! 
Egyptian, Syrian, and North African Handbook. 


* 





BREEDS for Oriental Writing. may be obtained from Messrs. 
W. H. Alien & Co. Price 6d. 
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W. 4H. ALLEN & Co.’s Oriental Manuals. 


CLAREE, Capiain H. W., BE. 

The Persian Manual. Containing a Concise Grammar, with Exer- 
oi Useful Phrases, Dintognes, and Subjects for Translation into 
Persinn; also a Vocabulary of Useful Words, English nud Persian. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

GOUGH, A, E. 
Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit Manual. iso. 46. 
MACKENZIE; Captain C. P, 

A Tyrkish Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar with Idiom- 

atic Phrases, Exercises aud Dialogues, and Vocabulury. Feap. 6a. 
PALMER, Professor F. H., M.A. 

The Arabic Manual. Comprising o Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical nod Modern Arabic; Reading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Feap. 7s. 64. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R,A.S,, Corresponding Member of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, 
Editor and Annotator of the “ S’akuntald in Hindt,"" Editorof the Urdd 
“AY Laila,” and Translator of the Sunskvit “ Hitopades’a.”” 

The HiAdi Manual. Comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language 
both fiterary aud Provincial; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in varjous 
styles of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on several subjects; and a 
Complete Vocabulary, Feap. 68. 

PLATYS, J.T. 

Ford Hindustani Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exgrcises for Trinslation, Dislogues, uud Vocabulary, in the Roman 
Churacter. New Bdition, entirely revised, ltmo. 3a? 6d. 

RAVERTY, Major H, ui. 

The Pushto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises aud 

Dinlogues; Fawiliur Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. Feup. 56. 
SCHNURMANN, J, NESTOR, 

The Russian Manual. Comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Anulyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights aud Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alpba- 
betically arranged. Feap. 6s. 

TIEN, Rev. ANTON, Ph.D., M.RAS. 

Egyptian, Syrian, and North-African Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabie for the use of the British Forevs, 
Civilinns, and Residents in Egypt. Feap. 48. 

Manual of Colloquial Arabic, Comprising Practical Rules fcr 
lenrning the Lunguage, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters and Idioms, &¢, 
in English and Avabje. Fenp. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Sanscrit Manual. To which is added a Vocabulary, by A. EK. Gougn, 

18mo. 7s. 6a. - 























Oriental Work in the Press. 


NICHOLL, Prof. G, F., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oajord. 
Bengali Manual. 
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Maps of India, &. 


A General Map of India. Corrected to 1884. Compiled chiefly from 
Surveys executed by order of the Gevernment of India. On six sheets 
~-size, Sit. 3in. wide, dit, 4in. high, £2; or on sloth, in case, £2 12a, 6d. ; 
or rollers, varnished, £3 38, 


A Relievo Map of India. By Henry F. Brion. Inframe. 2a, 


District Map of India. Corrocted to 1885. Divided inte Collectorates 
with the Telegraphs and Railways from Government Surveys. On six 
sheete—sizo, Sft. Gin. high, Sft. 8in. wide, £2; ina case, £2 12s, 6d.; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3s. a 


Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


May of India, Corrected to 1876. From the most recent authorities, On 
two sheets—size, aft. Win. wide, 3ft. Sin. high, 168,; or on Moth, ina 
case, £1 1s. 


Map of the Routes in India. Corrected to 1874. With Tables ot Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Stations, Ou one 
sheet— size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9a.; or on cloth, m a case, 128. 


Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan—the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c.—including all the States between Candobar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets—size, 4ft, 4in. wide, 4ft. 2in. high, 50s. ; or 
in case, £2; rollers, varnished, £2 10a. 


May of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets~size, #tt. Sin, wide, 
Sit. din, bigh, 16a, ; or on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 


Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes between 
England, India, China, and Australia, In « case, Ids. on rollers aud 
varnished, 188. 


Map ef China. From the most authentic sources of information. One 
large sheet—size, oft. Zin. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 6s.; or on cloth, in case, 
8, 


Map of the World. OnMercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of th 
Eorly Navigators, the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of 
great Circle Sailing, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets— 
nize, 6ft. Bin. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s.; or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 

Russian Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 


the Discoveries and Surveys of Russian Staff Officers up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. 10s, 6d.; or in cloth case, 14s. 














Works in the Press. 


Men of Character. 
By the late Douglas Jerrold, With 12 Original Mlustrations by W. M. | 
‘Thackeray, Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold, { 


The Orders of Chivalry. 
By Major Lawrence Atcher, With an Ninstration of Every Order. to. 


A History of the Presa. 
By the late Blanchard Jerrold, 


Soldiers’ Tales. , 
By J. Menzies. : Hl 


Linnesug, the Floral King. . . 
Street Tdylis, — 


Anomalous Tales. ! 
By Albert: Alberg. 


Basays. | 
By W, Stigeud. | 


A History of Gujarat. ASS 
By the late Professor Dowson, ' 


Poems. 
By H. G. Keene. . 


Mythical Monsters. e 
BytCharlés Gould. Profusely illustrated, 


3 
Reminindonces of Sport in India. By General E. F, Brrton 


Neo-Hellenic Mannal, containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary, 
of the great Commercial Lengnage of the Levant. By the Rev, Dr Tien. 


ee 





NEW 
‘ORIENTAL WORKS. 





A Dictionary ot Urdu, Classical Hindi, and , 
English. By Joun T. Parts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector i 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. _ Imperial 8vo. | 
a ,260 BP. £8 88. : H 

The Student’s: ‘Arabio-English Dictionary, Com- 

| panion Volunie to-the Author's English-Arabic Dic- 

tionary, By F. Sreieass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, ke. mere B8vo. 1,24% pp. £2 10s, 








English-Arabic Dictionary. For the’ Use of both 
Travellers and Students.. By F. Srumaass, Ph.D., 
of the Datversity of ce Royal 8vo. 466 pp. 
iecas 

An ‘English. Parsian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sourees. By Arruur N. Wottasron, H.M.'s 
Indian (Home) Service, Translator of the ‘‘ Anvav-i- 
rns &e. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 25s. 





ae: Y Tamil Handbook or, Full | ‘Introduction 46 the | 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 

-Olleiidorf and Arnold.’ By the Rev: G. A. Pore, 

D.D. In Three Parts,,12s. 6d. each. Part. I. In- 

* troduction—Grammatical Lessons—General Index. 

Part IT. Appendices—Notes on the Study of the 

“ Kurral "«—Key to the Exercises. Fart III. Dic- 
tionaries: I. Tamil-English—II. English-Tamil. 











. ‘London — 
; W. H. Allen & Co. 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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In January and July of each year is published in 8vo,, price 10s. 6d., 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY. OF STATE FOR INDIA “En CoUNCIL 


7 ———— 





Conrests. 

OIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Otvil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Eoclosipe ical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Worke, Judicial, Marino, fédical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway aud Telegraph Departmonte, Law Courts, Sarveys, &e. &. 

MILITARY,—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Tyoeal) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-Genoral’s and 
Quartermasters-Gonoral’s Offices, Army Comm! fsaariat Departments, 
British ‘Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
nears, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Rogiments, Commander-in-Chiof and Staff, Garrison Instruction Stalf, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance, Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Prosidencies, Veterinary Do- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Liste 
of Rotired Officers of she three Presidensies. * 

HOMF.—Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Till College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—-Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India, Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Services. \ Regulations for,Admission of Chaplains, Civil 
Tweave Gode and Supplements, Civil Service Pension Code—relating to 
tho Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services, Rules for the Indian 
Modical Service. Furlough and Retiromont Regulations of the Indian 





‘Army. Farily Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of | 


Staff Oflcors.' Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 








THE 


ROYAL KALENDAR, 


AND COURT AND CITV REGISTER, 
FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 


For the Year 1885, .. 

Vowraimina A Corneer Lisr ov rag Twenvy-Finst Drrerta, 
PARLIAMENT, SUMMONED TO MEET FoR THEIR First 

Sxsston—Mauon 5ru, (874. . 
House of Peers—Tlouse of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Europe—Orders of Knighthood—Science and Art Department. —Queen’s 
Housebold—@overnment Offices—Mint— Customs—Inland Revenuc— 
Post Ofico—Forign Ministers aud Consuls—-Queen’s Consuls Abroad— 
Naval Department.cNavy List—Anny Department—-Army List—Law 
i inatical Department—Clergy List—Foundation 








Schools—Literary Institutions—City of Londou—Banks—Railway Com. : 
panies—ITospitals and nstitutions—Charities— Miscellaneous Inatitutions | 


—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies; and other useful information 


Price with Index, 7.; without Index, 5s. 








? Published on the arrival of each overland Mail Srom India. Subscription 
26s. per annum, Specimen copy, 


 ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 


Oficial Guyette 


PROM 
INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 





* Aunun’s Inntan Mat cont the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Qecurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly fram private and exclusive sources, It has heen pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the Beat, ag° affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and ali events of Domestic and 
Individual interest, ° 

The subjoined list of the usual Contenta will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Atven’s Inpran Mai, 





‘ Summary and Review of Eastern News. 





Precis of Public Intelligence . Shipping—Arrival of Ships 
Selections from the Indian Preas ” we Passengers 
| Movements of Troops F, ” Departure of Ships 
The Government Gazette wy ¢ ” Passengern 
Courts Martial Commercial - State ofthe Markets 
Domestic Intelligence—Births ” Indian Securities 
” n Marriages ” Preights 
” 7] Deaths Gc. @&c. &e, 
Homo Intelligence relating to India, #e. 
Criginal Articles Arrivals reported in England 
; Miscellaneous Information ;Departures,, ” 
Appointmegts, Extensions of Shipping—Arrival of Ships 
Purloughs, &0., ao. = n ie Passengers 
” Civil ’ Departure of Ships 
erry Military | » » Passengers 
3 Bcclesiantiog! and, te Vessel spoken with 


” Marine i &c. &c. &c. 
Roview of Works on the Hast, and Wotioes of ail affairs connected 
H with India and the Services. 





Throughout the Paper one uniform aystem of afrangement Prevails, and at the 
i conclusion of each year an INDEX ia furnished, to enable Subscribers to 
i bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL RECISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, 


Loxpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co, 13, WATERLOO PLACK, 8.W 
(PUBLISIERS To THE INDIA OFFICE), 


' To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements, 
ave vequeated to be addressed. 


on 





